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For  JULY,  1824. 


An.  t.  TaBlettux  de  VtHtloire  PkUotopUme  At  ChntOdnkm,  o# 
^Btviet  de  PhUoiophie  Re^eust.  Par  CIm^  Coqum^  \Bmo^ 
Parit.  I8SS. 

TPHAT  very  frequent  phrase,  '  the  dark  ages/  which  We 
-*'    have  heard  and  used  so  often  from  the  time  of  our  earliest 
initiation  into  history,  has  become,  perhaps^  in  most  minds, 
auTTOunded  with  images  of  physical  obscurity!    Even  among 
our  maturer  thoughts,   there  may  remain  an  indistinct  im- 
pression tha^t^  dunng  the  period  usually  so  designated,  there 
was   stretched  over  the  nations  a  constant  shroud  of  wintry 
Tapours,  reaching  from  the  flats  of  Holland  to  the  steppes  of  the 
Cnmea^  and  from  the  stormy  bay  of  Biscay  to  the  frozen  gulf 
of  Finland.   And  a  momentary  effort  of  reason  may  be  requirea 
before  we  can  persuade  ourselves,  that,  in  those  days  of  Intel-* 
lectual  dimness,  when  men  seemed  to  dream,  rather  than  to  think, 
when  the  lamp  of  Science  had  gone  out  in  the  sepulchre  of 
Truth,  and  wnen  the  spider  wrought  her  web  from'  year  to 
year  without  disturbance  over  the  records  of  mind, — that  in 
those  days,  aB  in  these,   placid  lakes  reflected  bright  blue' 
skies,  and  dashing  streams  sparkled   in  the  rays  oi  an  un- 
clouded sun.    And  it  may  be  supposed,  that  a  similar  prejudice 
of  the  imagination  insensibly  influences  the  notions  we  form 
of  the  present  state  of  the  ipaoral  world.    Thus,  for  example, 
while  we  see  that  our  days  are  made  glad  by  brilliant  suns,  we 
do  not  readily  believe,  that  the  times  we  live  in  will  be  spokea 
of  by  posterity  as  times  of  darkness.    This  sort  of  illusive  as-* 
sociation  in  the  mind  between  material  images  and  abstract 
iacts»  may  make  us  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  admit,  that  this' 
vaunted  nineteenth  century  is,  throughout  the  continent  of 
Europe^  as  well  as  over  the  neighbouring  divisions  of  the  globe, 
as  dark  ^  age  as  any  that  have  preceded  \X. 
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An.  I.  TuBleaux  de  VHiHmrt  PhUosopkhue  Ai  CkrMiMbmi,  mt 
*Etttit9  de  PhiiosojMe  ReVgietue.   Par  CiMyilM  Co^pteniL    ISmoa 

nPHAT  very  frequjsnt  phrase,  '  the  dark  ages«*  which  We 
^    bave  heard  and  usea  so  often  from  the  time  of  our  earliest 
initiation  into  history,  has  become,  perhaps,   in  most  minds, 
surrounded  with  images  of  physical  obscurity!    Even  among 
our  maturer  thoughts,   there  may  remain  an  indistinct  im- 
pression tha^t,,  dunng  the  period  usually  so  designated,  there 
was  stretched  over  the  nations  a  constant  shroud  of  wintry 
▼apours,  reaching  from  the  flats  of  Holland  to  the  steppes  of  the 
Crimea,  and  from  the  stormy  bay  of  Biscay  to  the  frozen  gulf 
of  Finland.   And  a  momentaiy  effort  of  reason  may  be  reqmrea 
before  we  can  persuade  ourselves,  that,  in  those  days  of  intel-^ 
lectual  dimness,  when  men  seemed  to  dream,  rather  than  to  think, 
when  the  lamp  of  Science  had  gone  out  in  the  sepulchre  of 
Truth,  and  when  the  spider  wrought  her  web  from'  year  to 
year  without  disturbance  over  the  records  of  mind, — that  in 
those  days,  as  in  these,   placid  lakes  reflected  bright  blue' 
skies,  and  dashing  streams  sparkled   in  the  rays  of  an  un- 
clouded sun.    And  it  may  be  supposed,  that  a  similar  prejudice 
of  the  imagination  insensibly  influences  the  notions  w6  form 
of  the  present  state  of  the  i;noral  world.    Thus,  for  example, 
while  we  see  that  our  days  are  made  glad  by  brilliant  suns,  we 
do  not  readily  believe,  that  the  times  we  live  in  will  be  spoken 
of  by  posterity  as  times  of  darkness.    This  sort  of  illusive  as-' 
sociation  in  the  mind  between  material  images  and  abstract 
facts,  may  make  us  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  admit,  that  thid' 
vaunted  nineteenth  century  i6,  throughout  the  continent  of' 
Europe^  as  well  as  over  the  neighbouring  divisions  of  the  globe, 
a«  daik  ^n  age  as  any  tbaf  have  preceded  it. 
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If,  indeed,  surprising  improvements  in  all  the  arts  of  life,-- 
if  the  din  of  machinery  in  every  town, — if  steam-engines, 
and  fast  colours  in  printed  cottons,— if  the  glitter  of  cast-iron 
cutlery,  and  well  elaborated  chemicals,  and  hard  roads,  and 
gas-lights,  and  Congreve  rockets,  fiU.up  all  that  should  belong 
to  our  notion  of  an  enlightened  age,  then,  truly,  the  present  is 
not  a  dark  age.  But  if  we  must  chiefly  regard  the  condition 
of  human  nature  in  its  highest  interests,  and  if  we  believe  that 
wherever  the  light  of  the  Christian  Revelation  does  not  shjne, 
there,  there  is  no  true  light ;  if  we  must  grant,  that  the  super- 
stitious mummeries  of  devout  ignorance  are  ill  exchangea  for 
the  same  mummeries  employed  to  cover  the  hypocrisy  of 
atheism ; — then  we  must  acknowledge  that,  from  one  extremity 
of  Europe  to  the  other,  the  nineteenth  century  is  as  dark  as  was 
the  thirteenth.  Let  the  facts  of  the  case  be  severally  examined 
and  compared,  and.  we  believe  it  will  become  apparent,  that 
no  exaggeration  is  contained  in  this  assertion ; — the  sum  of 
such  a  comparison  being,  that  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
European  nations  are  not  less  grossly  or  childishly  erroneous^ 
than  were  the  opinions  of  their  ancestors  five  hundred  years 
ago ;  and,  that  the  state  oi  feeling  towards  religion  throughout 
these  countries,  is  even  less  favourable  and  more  offensively 
profane  now,  than  it  was  then.  It  is  true,  that  a  door  of  hope 
for  the  Continental  nations  has  been  opened  of  late  ;  but  the 
ray  of  light  that  rests  upon  it,  too  much  dazzles  the  eyes  of 
British  Christians,  and  too  much  diverts  their  attention  from 
the  far-*8tretching  gloom  around.  A  general  expectation  seems 
to  be  entertained,  that  this  darkness  will  neither  go  on  to 
thicken,  nor  be  of  long  continuance  ;  but  this  expectation  must 
be  acknowledged  to  rest  upon  a  vague  anticipation  of  some 
sudden  and  almost  supernatural  changes,  to  be  effected  by  an 
extraordinary  interference  from  above,  rather  than  upon  any 
assignable  and  adequate  grounds  of  common  probability. 

B'ut  let  us  for  a  moment  compare  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  times,  with  those  of  the  age  that  preceded  the  Refor- 
mation. In  that  age,  there  were,  no  doubt,  to  be  found,  the 
faithful  "  seven  thousand,"— scattered,  divided,  and  unknown 
to  the  world,  and  to  each  other ;  but  there  no  where  existed 
numerous  and  tolerated  societies  of  the  true  worshippers  of 
God.    The  same,  and  nothing  more,  may  be  said  of  this  age. 

In  that  age,  philosophic  minds  looked   with  a -melancholy 

dissatisfaction   upon  the  corruptions  of  the  existing  religious 

system.    But  the  same  class  of  persons  in  this  age,  instead  of 

\  melancholy  dissatisfaction,  regard  the  very  same  system  with 

'^e  contempt  of  an  indurated  and  i^niversal  scepticism,  that 

oka  them  in  moral  worth  far  beneath  its  deluded  votaries. 
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\n  that  ag^e,.  the  frivolous  made  a  jest  only  of  the  absurdities 
under  which  the  substance  of  rehgion  was  concealed.    But 
in  this  a^e*  the  fnvolous  make  a  jest  of  the  essential  principles 
of  religion  under  every  form.     In  that  age«  the  manners  of 
the  people  were  generally  licentious^  yet,  the  great  truth  of 
a  judffement  to  come  held  its  place  in  their  fears ;  and,  in  the 
day  of  their  calamity,  they  returned  to  the  faith,  and  paid 
it  the  homage  of  their  terrors,  their  penitence,  and  their  alms.- 
But  in  this  age,  the  manners  of  the  people  are  not  less  gene^ 
rally  licentious ;  and  this  licentiousness  has  broken  the  bands 
of  all  fear,  as  well  as  cast  away  the  cords  of  affection ;  and 
the  profane  spirit  holds  out  to  the  last  in  its  defiance  of  God 
and  of  bis  laws.    In  that  age,  an  adulterous  hierarchy  seemed 
to  have  filled  up  the  measure  of  its  sins, — to  have  reached  the 
last  state  of  profligacy,  of  ignorance,  of  arrogance,  of  violent 
tyranny ;    so  tliat  an  intelligent  observer  might  with  con- 
fidence have  predicted,  that  the  first  ray  of  the  mng  obstructed 
light  from  Heaven  that  should  break  through,  would  dissipate 
the  delusion,  and  consume  the  corruption, — never  again  to 
return  upon  earth.    But  in  this  age,  men  have  had  exposed 
fiilly  before  their  eyes,  the  cheat  and  the  wrong ;  they  have 
been  invited,  by  oiften  repeated  opportunities,  to  rid  them* 
selves  of  the  degrading  yoiLe ;  yet,  they  have  wittingly  sought 
again  the  darkness, — have  consented  to  the  oppression, — co* 
Tenanted  afresh  with  the  corruption^  and  after  having  deli* 
berately  looked  the  hideous  evil  in  the  face,  they  now  yield 
themselves  again  to  its  arms.    The  demon  has  been  expelled, 
and  has  returned  ;  and  truly,  the  last  state  of  the  possessed  is 
worse  than  the  first 

A  distinction  must  always  be  made,  and  borne  in  mind, 
between  those  isolated  facts  which  Christian  charity  delights 
to  hear  of,  to  seek  for,  and  to  belieye  in, — even  where  the 
evidence  of  their  existence  cannot  be  found, — and  those  more 
general  facts  which  are  matters  of  common  observation,  and 
in  relation  to  which  it  would  a  mere  weakness  of  mind  to  close  > 
our  eyes,  because  the  spectacle  is  painful  or  fearful.  Thus, 
for  example,  much  scattered  evidence  may  be  gathered,  from 
which  it  may  be  hoped,  that,  in  every  country  of  Europe,  there 
IB  a  considerable  and  an  increasing  immber  of  individusds  who 
hold,  love,  and  obey  the  word  of  God.  This  agreeable  hope 
beinff  admitted,  we  must  then  turn  to  that  state  of  things 
3vhich  is  obtruded  upon  the  notice  of  every  one  who  sets  his  foot 
upon  any  part  of  tue  continent.  And  these  obvious  and  un- 
questionable facts  will  force  upon  us  *the  sad  convictiop,  that, 
if  we  put  out  of  the  question  the  existence  of  certain  usages 
and  the  occurrence  of  certain  phrases,— -carrying  with  them 
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If,  indeed,  surprising  improTements  in  all  the  arts  of  life,— 
if  the  din   of  machinery  in  every  town, — if  steam-engines, 
and  fast  colours  in  printed  cottons, — if  the  glitter  of  cast-iron 
cutlery,  and  well  elaborated  chemicals,  and  hard  roads,  and 
gas-lights,  aiid  Congreve  rockets,  fiU.up  all  that  should  belong 
to  our  notion  of  an  enlightened  age,  tnen,  truly,  the  present  is 
not  a  dark  age.    But  if  we  must  chiefly  reg^ard  the  condition 
of  human  nature  in  its  highest  interests,  and  if  we  believe  that 
wherever  the  light  of  the  Christian  Revelation  does  not  sh^ne, 
there,  there  is  no  true  light ;  if  we  must  grant,  that  the  super- 
stitious mummeries  of  devout  ignorance  are  ill  ezchangea  for 
the  same    mummeries   employed  to  cover  the  hypocrisy  of 
atheism  \ — ^then  we  must  acknowledge  that,  from  one  extremity 
of  Europe  to  the  other,  the  nineteenth  century  is  as  dark  as  was 
the  thirteenth.    Let  tlie  facts  of  the  case  be  severally  examined 
and  compared,  an4,  we  believe  it  will  become  apparent,  that 
no  exaggeration  is  contained  in   this  assertion ; — the  sum  of 
such  a  comparison  being,  that  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
European  nations  are  not  less  grossly  or  childishly  erroneous, 
than  were  the  opinions  of  their  ancestors  five  hundred  years 
ago ;  and,  that  the  state  of  feeling  towards  religion  throughout 
these  countries,  is  even   less  favourable  and   more  oflensively 
profane  now,  than  it  was  then.    It  is  true,  that  a  door  of  hope 
for  the  Continental  nations  has  been  opened  of  late;  but  the 
ray  of  light  that  rests  upon  it,  too  much  dazzles  the  eyes  of 
British  Christians,  and  too  much  diverts  their  attention  from 
Uie  far-stretching  gloom  around.     A  general  expectation  seems 
to  be  entertained,  that  this  darkness  will  neither  go  on  to 
thicken,  nor  be  of  long  continuance  ;  but  this  expectation  must 
be  acknowledged  to  rest  upon  a  vague  anticipation  of  some 
sudden  and  almost  supernatural  changes,  to  be  effected  by  an 
extraordinary  interference  from  above,  rather  than   upon   any 
assignable  and  adequate  grounds  of  common  probability. 

But  let  us  for  a  moment  compare  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  times,  with  those  of  the  age  that  preceded  the  Refor- 
mation. In  that  age,  there  were,  no  doubt,  to  be  found,  the 
faithful  "  seven  thousand,"— scattered,  divided,  and  unknown 
to  the  world,  and  to  each  other ;  but  there  no  where  existed 
numerous  and  tolerated  societies  of  the  true  worshippers  of 
God.    The  same,  and  nothing  more,  may  be  said  of  this  age. 

In  that  age,  philosophic  minds  looked  with  a  melancholy 
dissatisfaction  upon  the  corruptions  of  the  existing  religious 
system.  But  the  same  class  of  persons  in  this  age,  instead  of 
a  melancholy  dissatisfaction,  regard  the  very  same  system  with 
the  contempt  of  an  indurated  and  universal  scepticism,  that 

^    them  m  moral  worth  far  beneath  its  deluded  votaries. 
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In  ikat  age,  the  frivolous  made  a  jest  only  of  the  absurdities 
under  which  the  substance  of  religion  was  concealed.    But 
in  thisa^e,  the  frivolous  make  a  jest  of  the  essential  principles 
of  religion  under  every  form.     In  that  age«  the  manners  of 
the  people  were  generally  licentious,  yet,  the  great  truth  of 
a  judffement  to  come  held  its  place  in  their  fears ;  and,  in  the 
day  of  their  calamity,  they  returned  to  the  faith,  and  paid 
it  the  homage  of  their  terrors,  their  penitence,  and  their  aims*: 
fiut  in  this  age,  the  manners  of  the  people  are  not  less  gene^ 
rally  licentious ;  and  this  licentiousness  has  broken  the  bands 
of  all  fear,  as  well  as  cast  away  the  cords  of  affection ;  and 
the  profane  spirit  holds  out  to  the  last  in  its  defiance  of  God 
and  of  his  laws.    In  that  age,  an  adulterons  hierarchy  seemed 
to  have  filled  up  the  measure  of  its  sins, — to  have  reached  the 
last  state  of  profligacy,  of  ignorance,  of  arrogance,  of  violent 
tyranny ;    so  that  an  intelligent  observer  might  with  con- 
fidence have  predicted,  that  the  first  ray  of  the  k>ng  obstructed 
light  from  Heaven  that  should  break  through,  would  dissipate 
the  delusion,  and  consume  the  corruption, — never  again  to 
return  upon  earth.    But  in  this  age,  men  have  had  exposed 
fully  before  their  eyes,  the  cheat  and  the  wrong ;  they  have 
been  invited,  by  often  repeated  opportunities,  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  degrading  yo&e ;  yet,  tney  have  wittingly  sought 
again  the  darkness, — have  consented  to  the  oppression, — co- 
venanted afresh  with  the  corruption^  and  after  having  deli- 
berately looked  the  hideous  evil  in  the  face,  they  now  yield 
themselves  again  to  its  arms.    The  demon  has  been  expelled, 
and  has  returned  ;  and  truly,  the  last  state  of  the  possessed  is 
worse  than  the  first. 

A  distinction  must  always  be  made,  and  borne  in  miij^, 
between  those  isolated  facts  which  Christian  charity  delights 
to  hear  of,  to  seek  for,  and  to  belieye  in, — even  where  the 
evidence  of  their  existence  cannot  be  found, — and  those  more 
general  facts  which  are  matters  of  common  observation,  and 
in  relation  to  which  it  would  a  mere  weakness  of  mind  to  close 
our  eyes,  because  the  spectacle  is  painful  or  fearful.  Thus* 
for  example,  much  scattered  evidence  may  be  gathered,  firom 
which  it  may  be  hoped,  that,  in  every  country  of  Europe,  there 
is  a  considerable  and  an  increasing  number  of  individuds  who 
hold,  love,  and  obey  the  word  of  God.  This  agreeable  hope 
being  admitted,  we  must  then  turn  to  that  state  of  things 
svhicn  is  obtruded  upon  the  notice  of  every  one  who  sets  his  foot 
upon  any  part  of  tne  continent.    And  these  obvious  and  un- 

Saestionable  facts  will  force  upon  us  'the  sad  convictiop,  that, 
we  put  out  of  the  question  the  existence  of  certain  usages 
and  the  occurrence  of  certain  nhrases,-— carrying  with  them 
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If,  indeed,  surprising  improvements  in  all  the  arts  of  life,— 
if  the  din   of  machinery  in  every  town, — if  steam-engines, 
and  fast  colours  in  printed  cottons,— if  the  glitter  of  cast-iron 
cutlery,  and  well  elaborated  chemicals,  and  hard  roads,  and 
gas-lights,  and  Congreve  rockets,  fillup  all  that  should  belong 
to  our  notion  of  an  enlightened  age,  tnen,  truly,  the  present  is 
not  a  dark  age.    But  if  we  must  chiefly  regard  the  condition 
of  human  nature  in  its  highest  interests,  and  if  we  believe  that 
wherever  the  light  of  the  Christian  Revelation  does  not  sh^ne, 
there,  there  is  no  true  light ;  if  we  must  grant,  that  the  super- 
stitious mummeries  of  devout  ignorance  are  ill  exchanged  for 
the  same    mummeries   employed  to  cover  the  hypocrisy  of 
atheism  \ — ^then  we  must  acknowledge  that,  from  one  extremity 
of  Europe  to  the  other,  the  nineteenth  century  is  as  dark  as  was 
the  thirteenth.    Let  the  facts  of  the  case  be  severally  examined 
and  compared,  an4.  we  believe  it  will  become  apparent,  that 
no  exaggeration  is  contained  in  this  assertion ; — the  sum  of 
such  a  comparison  being,  that  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
European  nations  are  not  less  grossly  or  childishly  erroneous^ 
than  were  the  opinions  of  their  ancestors  five  hundred  years 
ago ;  and,  that  the  state  of  feeling  towards  religion  throughout 
these  countries,  is  even   less  favourable  and   more  offensively 
profane  now,  than  it  was  then.    It  is  true,  that  a  door  of  hope 
for  the  Continental  nations  has  been  opened  of  laAe  ;  but  tne 
ray  of  light  that  rests  upon  it,  too  much  dazzles  the  eyes  of 
British  Christians,  and  too  much  diverts  their  attentio^i  from 
the  far-stretching  gloom  around.     A  general  expectation  seems 
to  be  entertained,  that  this  darkness  will  neither  go  on  to 
thicken,  nor  be  of  long  continuance  ;  but  this  expectation  must 
be  acknowledged  to  rest  upon  a  vague  anticipation  of  some 
sudden  and  almost  supernatural  changes,  to  be  effected  by  an 
extraordinary  interference  from  above,  rather  than  upon   any 
assignable  and  adequate  grounds  of  common  probability. 

But  let  us  for  a  moment  compare  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  times,  with  those  of  the  age  that  preceded  the  Refor- 
mation. In  that  age,  there  were,  no  doubt,  to  be  found,  the 
faithful  "  seven  thousand,"— scattered,  divided,  and  unknown 
to  the  world,  and  to  each  other ;  but  there  no  where  existed 
numerous  and  tolerated  societies  of  the  true  worshippers  of 
God.    The  same,  and  nothing  more,  may  be  said  of  this  age. 

In  that  age,  philosophic  minds  looked  with  a  •  melancholy 
dissatisfaction  upon  the  corruptions  of  the  existing  religrious 
system.  But  the  same  class  of  persons  in  this  age,  instead  of 
a  melancholy  dissatisfaction,  regard  the  very  same  system  with 
the  contempt  of  an  indurated  and  i^niversal  scepticism,  that 

^    them  in  mon^l  worth  far  beneath  its  deluded  votaries. 
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In  that  age»  the  frivolous  made  a  jest  only  of  the.  absurdities 
under  which  the  substance  of  religion  was  concealed.    But 
in  thUd^e,  the  frivolous  make  a  jest  of  the  essential  principles 
of  religion  undw  every  form.     In  that  age,  the  manners  of 
the  people  were  generally  licentious,  yet,  the  great  truth  of 
a  judffement  to  come  held  its  place  in  their  fears ;  and,  in  the 
day  of  their  calamity,  they  returned  to  the  faith,  and  paid 
it  the  homage  of  their  terrors,  their  penitence,  and  their  aims.- 
But  in  this  age,  the  manners  of  the  people  are  not  less  gener 
rally  licentious ;  and  this  licentiousness  has  broken  the  bands 
of  all  fear,  as  well  as  cast  away  the  cords  of  aiSection ;  and 
the  profane  spirit  holds  out  to  tne  last  in  its  defiance  of  God 
and  of  his  laws.    In  that  age,  an  adulterous  hierarchy  seemed 
to  have  filled  up  the  measure  of  its  sins, — to  have  reached  the 
last  state  of  profligacy,  of  ignorance,  of  arrogance,  of  violent 
tyranny ;    so  tliat  an  intelligent  observer  might  with  con« 
fidence  have  predicted,  that  the  first  ray  of  the  long  obstructed 
light  from  Heaven  that  should  break  through,  would  dissipate 
the  delusion,  and  consume  the  corruption, — never  again  to 
return  upon  earth.    But  in  this  age,  men  have  had  exposed 
fuUy  before  their  eyes,  the  cheat  and  the  wrong ;  they  have 
been  invited,  by  oiften  repeated  opportunities,  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  degrading  yo&e ;  yet,  toey  have  wittingly  sought 
again  the  darkness, — have  consented  to  the  oppression, — co* 
Tenanted  afresh  with  the  corruption^  and  after  having  deli* 
berately  looked  the  hideous  evil  in  the  face,  they  now  yield 
themselves  again  to  its  arms.    The  demon  has  been  expelled, 
and  has  returned  ;  and  truly,  the  last  state  of  the  possessed  is 
worse  than  the  first. 

A  distinction  must  always  be  made,  and  borne  in  mind* 
between  those  isolated  facts  which  Christian  charity  delights 
to  hear  of,  to  seek  for,  and  to  believe  in, — even  where  the 
evidence  of  their  existence  cannot  be  found,— and  those  more 
general  facts  which  are  matters  of  common  observation,  and 
in  relation  to  which  it  would  a  mere  weakness  of  mind  to  dose 
our  eyes,  because  the  spectacle  is  painful  or  fearful.  Thus, 
for  example,  much  $cattered  evidence  may  be  gathered,  ficom 
nrhich  it  may  be  hoped,  that,  in  every  c^ountry  of  Europe,  there 
is  a  considerable  and  an  increasing  number  of  individusds  who 
hold,  love,  and  obey  the  word  of  God.  This  agreeable  hope 
lieing  admitted,  we  must  then  turn  to  that  state  of  things 
whicn  is  obtruded  upon  the  notice  of  every  one  who  sets  his  foot 
upon  any  part  of  uie  continent.    And  these  obvioiis  and  un- 

auestionable  facts  will  force  upon  us  *the  sad  convictiop,  that, 
'  we  put  out  of  the  question  the  existence  of  certain  usagei^ 
and  the  occurrence  of  certain  phrases,-^carrying  with  them 
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ito  triohil  infl(ieDce,-^Earop^  is  nbt  effeetiirely  more  chfis- 
Aanised  than  Asia; 

tlie  prejtrdTces  of  education  and  habit  do,  indeed,  strongly' 
incline  us  good  Christians  to  think,  that  a  Cathedral^  with  a 
dross  on  its  summit,  is  a  more  Christian-like  looking  building 
than  a  Mosaue  surmounted  with  a  crescent.  And  it  is  hard 
fot  lis  to  allow,  that  those  who  repeat  prayers  tinder  the 
segment  oPa  oircle,  can  be  as  good  men  as  those  who  count  beads 
under  a  transverse  rectat^Ie.  But  unquestionable  testimony 
eoitepels  us  to  confess,  that  the  one  mathematical  figure  is 
hearty  as  favourable  to  morals  as  the  other.  Nor  do  we  tfaiifk 
it  Could  be  maintained,  that  the  people  of  Lisbon,  of  Grenada, 
6f  NMles,  or  of  Moscow,  stand  higher  on  the  scale  of  any 
6tie  of  the  substantial  virtues,  than  the  people  of  Ispahan,  of 
Aleppo,  or  even,  if  we  pass  beyond  the  liglit  of  the  crescent, 
of  Pekin  or  orf  Meaco. 

Which  of  the  continents— Europe  or  Asia,  promises  to  be 
tfie  first  subjugated  by  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  is  a  question 
it  Woidd  m  presumptuous  to  speculate  upon.  But  it  can 
kftrdly  be  affirmed  that,  on  ^e  ground  of  ordinary  probabilities; 
the  one  division  of  inankina  is  greatly  in  advance  of  the 
other.  Perhaps,  the  actual  triumph  of  truth  in  both,  will  be 
accomplished  by  means  that  shall  prevent  and  surprise  all 
htitnan  calculations,  in  the  mean  time^  the  duty  of  those 
to  whom  are  committed  the  oracles  of  Ood,  is  matter  of  no 

Juestion  or  doubt.  And  if,  ddring  a  hundred  years  to  come> 
le  mass  of  mankind  should  continue,  as  they  are  now,  under 
the  black  darkness  of  foolish  and  cruel  errors,  the  faithful 
few  would  not  be  a  whit  discharged  from  the'  obligation  of  this 
<liity  bythe  small  success  of  their  long  continued  efforts. 

In  regard  to  the  principal  means  by  which  we  must  hope 
tnd  labour  to  reclaim  our  brethren  from  the  various  error  of 
their  Ways,  no  question  can  be  raised.  To  send  the  Bibl^ 
through  every  open  channel,  and  by  every  toorthy  method,  to  all 
Who'will  receive  it,  is  plainly  this  principal  means.  Yet  al^ 
Aere  some  auxiliary  measures,  that  may  aeserve  consideration; 
The  Writer  before  us  gives  hints  of  this  kind,  to  which  we 
thall  presently  advert. 

It  is  a  principle  which  might  almost  be  affirmed  as  univev^ 
Utilly  true,  tiiat  great  changes  in  the 'moral  condition  of 
mankind,  have  not  been  produced  by  human  agencies  de^ 
Mignedly  directed  towards  the  accomplishment  or  those  spe^  . 
^ific  changes.  Even  if  some  a/3pciffitt  exceptions  to  this  priii^ 
<^iple  were  granted  to  'be  indeed  exceptions,  it  would  still 
appear  generally  to  have  pleased  Him  who  governs  &e  world, 
Wlien  he  leavses  men,  with  all  their  petty  force,  to  ui^e  on  •  tht 
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imn^  vaoY^m^f^  pf  the  great  machine,  vet*  to  ast  their  iaci^ 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  ia  which  tueir  efforts  are  fiivina 
i%  iinpalse.  Even  those  wba  have  laboured  with  a  cool  anq 
inteUigent  calculation  to  afflict,  to  corrupt,  to  destroy  tha 
earth,  have,  most  often,  beeu  cheated  in  the  ultimate  effect;) 
wbiDh  has  resulted  in  the  re^edificatiou  of  society  upoa  a 
belter  plap,  in  the  difTuaion  of  knowledge*  and  in  thi^  esta^ 
blishment  of  securities  against  similar  devastations.  Of  other 
great  changes  in  the  state  of  the  world,  the  history  is  lost 
amid  a  complication  of  causes ;  so  that  90  claim  can  be  ad- 
vanced in  behalf  of  any  individual,  of  whom  it  might  be 
aaid^ — ^Tbis  is  kis  work ;  he  planned  it,  and  he  broii^nt  it  tp 
pass.  If  we  look  at  the  beneficial  effects  of  particular  bene^ 
voleat  designs,  it  will  genejally  be  found,  that  the  honoured 
agents  have  been  placed,  as  it  were  bjr  accident,  in  the  xnicjat 
of  their  worthy  labours,  without  having  had  the  leisure  to 
indulge  in  long-drawn  calculations  of  what  tb^y  were  to  do^. 
Tbia  general  priaciple  may  even  receive  confirmation  from 
a|i  observation  which  many  may  have  had  opportunity  to  make^. 
tiamely,  that  men  who,  aU  their  lives,  have  been  alternately 
elated  ajid  tormented  by  the  planning  of  vast  designs  for  the 
melioration  of  the  world,  are  very  rarely  the  persons  actually 
called  out  of  their  obscurity  by  the  voice  of  tne  Diviqe  PcO'* 
▼ideoce,  to  bec^pme  the  prime  agents  in  great  and  happy 
undertakipgs.  Vastly  ippre  has  oeen  done  for  the  wprlq 
hy  m^n  who,  like  Jonah,  were  urged  forward  in  their  coij^iw 
against  all  their  intentions,  and  all  their  predilectionB«  9^ 
ail  their  tastes,  than  by  those  who  have  been  {orwfi^d  to  txxi^ 
without  a  commission.  To  the  most  eminent  and.  tfucpessf^ 
sec vants  of  mankind,  it  may  be  said,  with  peculiar  ai^ficaDoe* 
Ify  their  Lord,  "  You  have  not  chosen  me»  bat  I  h^v^  alKiiei> 
••  you.** 

The  teadeni^  of  these  views  is,  to  promote  a  patient  0^4^ 
tkmanoe  in  those  obvious,  humjble,  and  uoambitmiaeffoft^. 
t9  diffise  the  word  of  life,  which  are  clearly  iqcuo^heot  u||oa 
eiferjf  emc  who  holds  it  in  his  hands,  rather  thi^i  to  ^emomr^g^ 
the  deyising  of  such  novel  and  special  pla^ws  as  might  semi 
adapted  to  prodace  more  quickly  the  deaired  reforukation  i^ 
the  corrupted  opinions  and  practices  of  our  fi^liaw  men.  4nd 
t)ie  duty  required  of  British  Christians  seeais  to  be,  spmp^' 
tiiat  of  acquitting  themselves  of  their  responsi^Uty  ^  the  4er 
pofiitsiries  of  the  true  religion  ;  wliile  they  wait,  ^d  hop/f^  ai^d 
pray  for  that  change  in  the  state  of  the  world,  which  sbaU  be 
Bfodueed  by  means  at  once  beyoind  huo^aA  agency,  and 
Deyofid  human  calculation.  Now,  so  iar  as  concerns  thia 
q«set  iii^^charge  of  our  responsibilities^  we  know  n^  that  any 
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thing  important  could  well  be  added,  in  substance,  to  those 
labours  of  Christian  charity  that  are  actually  in  progress. 
But«  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  labours  are  prosecuted, 
we  think  the  responsibilities  of  British  Christians  towards 
their  brethren  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  will  not  be  fully 
acquitted,  until  the  tone  and  style  of  their  intercourse  with 
them,  on  subjects  connected  with  reli^on,  shall  be  greatly 
altered ;  and  until  the  maxims  of  a  timid  and  compromising 
policy,  shall  give  place  to  the  dictates  of  manly  and  Christian 
sinceritv-  In  order  that  the  following  remarks  may  be  liable 
to  the  feweir  exceptions,  they  must  be  understood  as  referring 
exclusively  to  the  state  of  things  among  our  nearest  continentsd 
neighbours. 

Laying  aside,  then,  the  anticipation  of  some  extraordinary 
interposition  of  the  Divine  Providence  to  produce  a  religious 
Information  in  France,  and  calculating  only  upon  catculabk 

Erobabilities,  it  is  apparent,  that  all  our  hopeful  re<;ards  must 
e  turned  towards  the  few  scattered  individuals  in  that  country, 
whether  Romanists  or  Protestants,  whose  piety  and  zeal, 
or  whose  enlightened  public  spirit,  seem  almost  to  make  them 
foreigners  in  their  own  country,  and  at  home  in  ours.  That 
these  worthy  men  should  view  in  a  full  and  clear  light,  their 
own  religious  state,  their  relative  position,  their  responsibilities, 
and  the  true  condition  of  their  country,  is  indispensable  to 
their  fulfilling  the  hope  that  centres  in  tnem.  Ana  how  much 
does  this  fuU  and  clear  view  of  themselves  and  of  their  cir- 
cumstances, depend  upon  the  fidelity  of  that  reflected  image 
of  both,  which  is  presented  to  them  in  the  manner  and  the 
Reports  of  those  who  visit  them  from  a  land  which,  as  they 
acknowledge,  abounds  with  better  feelings,  and  enjoys 
a  purer  light !  Do  we  not  know,  that  our  own  privately  formed 
conceptions  of  things  are  liable  to  be,  suddenly,  either  di- 
minished or  enlarged  ten-fold,  by  the  impression  which  we 
perceive  the  same  objects  make  upon  those  whom  we  believe 
to  be  like*minded,  and  better  instructed  than  ourselves  ?  The 
zeal  of  one  who  has  in  secret  sighed  and  wept  over  prevailing 
corruptions,  until  he  is  inspired  with  the  fervour  and  the 
constancy  of  a  martyr,  may,  in  a  moment,  be  chilled  down 
into  hopeless  and  degrading  timidity,  by  his  first  conference 
with  foreign  brethren,  who  hear  his  recitals  with  a  lower 
feeling  than  his  own,  and  who,  if  they  do  not  whispet  to  him 
the  maxims  of  a  too  cautious. policy,  impart  more  of  the 
spirit  of  patience,  than  of  enterprise.  A  case  cannot,  perhaps, 
be  imagined,  in  which  we  can  be  required  actively  to  urge  our 
brother  forward  towards  the  fires  of  martyrdom ;  but  if  he 
is  placed  where  '*  Satan's  seat  is,"  and  where  he  may  be 
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Biqtually  exposed  to  this  trial,  we  do  him  an  incalculable  injury, 
when  we  whisper  a  thought  of  compromise,  that  may  make 
hia  constancy  to  falter. 

The  few  individuals  of  this  character  at  present  to  be  found 

in  France,  are  immediately  confronted  with  the  irreligious  and. 

licentious  members,  and  the  heterodox  and  intolerant  heads 

of  their  own  communion,  with  whom  will  be  their  first  conflict; 

and  by  whom,  if  tliey  prove  faithful  to  their  hiu^h  calling,  they 

will,  ere  long,  be  abandoned  or  betrayed  into  Ue  strong  hands 

of  the  government,  as  incorrigible  fanatics,  to  be  dealt  with  by. 

force.    Unless  political  changes  should  alter  the  position  of 

parties,  to  us  it  seems  inevitable,  that  these  persons  should 

meet  with  actual  persecution ;  and  that,  jby  their  sufferings  and 

humble .  courage,  perhaps  by  their  blood,  they  must  wm  for 

their  country  a  real»  as  well  as  a  chartered  religious  liberty. 

By  s^mpalkif  with  their  sufferings,  and  by  means  of  their 

appeals,,  there  may  gradually  be  created  in  France  a  party, 

^  at  present  not  existing,  whose  strong  and  serious  convictions 

shall  render  them  unconquerable ;  and  to  whom,  at  length, 

must  be  conceded,  what  has  been  at  length  conceded  to  the' 

dissidents  of  England,    To  the  pious  few  in  France,  the 

language  of  appropriate  Christian  counsel  would  dwell  on  the 

streng^,  courage,  and  grace  which  shall  be  needed  to  meet  the 

fiery  trial.    And  all  the  incitement,  and  all  the  support  that 

can  be  given,  are  due  to  them  from  their  brethren  of  England. 

Well  will  it  be  if  this  needed  spititual  aid  shall  be  administered 

with  an  entire  exclusion  of  the  pestiferous  suggestions  of 

certain  politico-religious  fanatics,   who  are  ever  wandering 

through  dry  places,  seeking  occasion  to  promote  conflagration. 

Our  free  country  has  always  bred,  and  it  still  breeds,  a  small 

party  of  men,  whose  brains  have  been  scorched  bv  a  rabid 

hatred  of  "  dimities."     These  persons  would  exult  to  find 

in  France,  or  mdeed  any  where,  individuals  who  might  be 

instigated  to  an  open  contempt  of  the  **  powers  that  be  ;*' 

and  who,  once  pusned  into  the  fires  of  persecution,  wbuld  be 

talked  of  here  in  speeches  long  and  loud, — and — abandoned. 

May  He  who  is  wont  to  restrain  the  wrath  of  man,  avert  the 

interference ! 

Besides  the  pious  members  of  the  Reform^  communion, 
the  agents  of  our  several  religious  societies  are  occasionally 
brou^t  into  contact  with  some  not  less  pious  persons, — 
members  of  the  Romish  Church.  Our  intercourse  with  indir 
viduals  of  this  description,  if  it  be  at  once  faithful  and  wise, 
is  a  matter  of  so  much  difficulty  and  delicacy  that  we  can 
hardly  venture  a  suggestion  on  the  subject,  fiut  we  think  it 
evident,  that  the  spirit  of  the  present  times  places  all  the 
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ddttgtf  on  the  side  of  a  certadft  Christiliti  ibonkomniie^  vety 
Dfttarally  inspired  hj  tbe    pleasuie  of  finding  pietj  where 
we  bad  not  looked  K>r  it;  the  effect  of  which  a&ust  be,  to  lull 
the  slambere  of  these  estimable  individuals  in  the  arms  of 
the  idolatrous  communion   to  which  they  belong;  thereby 
lessening  the  probabiHty  of  their  becoming  the  actiTe  in-^ 
stFuments  of  orerthrowin^  its  corruptions.    An  enlightened 
and  pions  Protestant  cannot,  we  thinks  hold  coDtioued  inter* 
course  with  a  pious  Romanist  under  amf  MminatoNcei  which 
shall  free  him  from  the  obligation  to  nrdUtt^  and  to  repeat  the 
Warning,  **  Come  out  of  her."    We  doubt  whether  there  is  to 
be  found  in 'the  present  day^  a  single  doMtdeniioas  Romanist  of 
sound  understanding  and  compe^nt  knowledge,  quite  free 
f>om  certain  disquietudes  on  the  subject  of  his  reU^on,  ^hichr 
though  diey  are  neVer  fiwly  admitted  among  his  dioughte, 
he  is  unaUe  to  appease  or  dismiss.    Perhaps,  notiiing  can 
more  directly  tend  to  waken  these  hopeful  anxieties,  and  to 
bring  tbeok  to  a  fiivourable  issue,  than  a  friendly  intereourse 
with  persons  whom  all  his  best  feeiin^s  oblige  him  to  ac- 
knowledge as  Christian  brethren,  while  his  own  Churchy  in  her 
loudest  and  plainest  tones,  commands  him  to  think  of  them  and 
to  treat  them  as  the  worst  enemies  of  God,  and  the  umhnibted 
heirs  of  perdition.    This  sort  of  proof  of  the  arrogant  error  of 
his  Church,  eomes  close  home  to  the  heart;  and  it  eveil 
appeals  to  the  understanding  more  irresistibly  than  that  de* 
mod  irom  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  persuading  him  that 
a  wafer  is  still  a  wafer.    For  when  tbin^  supematnial  are 
to  be  credited;  llie  mind  is  not  steggered  by  a  little  more 
or  a  little  less  in  the  mirade.    But  no  authority,  no  prejudice 
¥411  avail  in  a  sound  mind  and  a  Christian  heart,  to  produoe 
Mie  conviction,  that  the  purity  of  manners,  the  active  bene* 
ficence,  the  love  of  Ood,  the  fidtfi,  the  humility,  the  heavenly* 
^ndedness,  which  hare  past  under  ite  own  observation,  are* 
in  (act,  only  IJie  false  shews  of  damnable  heresy,  and  the 
feaiful  omens  of  an  impending  and  final  exelusian  from  the 
Bivinle  favour.    To  believe  that  God  may,  in  special  instances* 
oentravene  the  laws  of  the  material  world,  is  easy ;  but  to 
believe  that  he  will  ever  permit  the  laws  of  the  moral  world  to 
dash,  is  hnpossiUe.    We  say,  then,  that  the  intenourse  of 
pious  Protestants  widi  pious  Romanists,  affsnb  an  opportvinity 
not  to  be  trifled  with ;  and  that  it  should  be  diiBCted  by  the 
aim  to  urge  forward  the  above-mentioned  aaspicious  perpkxity 
^towards  the  vastly  important  inference  in  which  alone  it  can 
be   resolved.     Nor  can   the  immediate    attainment  of  any 
seemingly  desirable  object  excuse,  on  our  pait,  a  bland /hetst, 
-^a  (tBuse  charity,  that  would  lead  us  te  represent  tM  con- 
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scMBtioiia  diffioultifss  of  the  Romanist  as  uoonff  the  maw 
which  may  safe)y  h^  left  to  be  explained  in  the  day  when  all 
doubts  sIulU  be  cleared  up.  There  are  some  questions  that 
must  be  determined  woiw^  under  peril  of  our  own  salvation : 
there  are  otl^er  questiras  that  must  be  determined  now,  under 
peril  of  the  salvation  of  all  to  whom  our  influence  may  possibly 
extend.  If  the  Question  concerning  the  pretended  authority 
of  the  Romish  Cnurch  be  not  pne  pf  the  nrst  class,  it  plearly 
belongs  to  the  second* 

.  But  there  is  yet  another,  and  a  very  difierent  class  of  per- 
sons in  France,  with  whom  the  agents  of  our  several  religious 
societies  are  brought  in  frequent  friendly  correspondence.  We 
refer  to  those  U&ey'al -minded  and  partially  enlightened  men, 
who  may  be  adduced  as  specimens  of  the  influences  of  the 
Revolution,  viewed  on  its  fairer  side.  They  Have  imbibed  the 
heartiest  abhorrence  of  all  that  was  abhorrent  in  the  ancient 
order  of  things ;  they  have  stood  at  a  suiBcient  distance  from 
the  scene,  to  condemn  the  deeds  and  to  dread  the  principles  of 
the  men  by  whom  the  Revolution  was  achieved ;  they  have 
watched  the  course  of  a  complete  experiment  for  founding  a 

Sovemmeut  of  brute  force  upon  the  doctrine  of  atheism ;  and 
ley  acknowledge  the  ill  result  and  the  utter  failure  of  ^hia 
experiment.  They  witness  with  disgust,  the  attempt  to  briuK 
back  the  forms  of  a  religion  which  has  now  nothing  left  to  it 
but  its  fornus,  its  follies,  and  its  evils.  They  look  wistfully 
towards  England,  wh^e  they  see  the  unblemished  and  safe 
tiius^  of  reason,  and  of  liberty,  under  the  immediate  aus* 
pices  of  a  system,  of  which,  indeed,  they  have  ne  distinct 
notion,  but  which  they  know  is  called  le  Ckristioinsme.  They 
are  willing, — nay,  they  wish,  and  are  ready  to  give  effect  to 
their  wishes  by  their  exertions, — they  wish  tp  mtroduce  this 
CkrUtiamsme  amon^  their  countrymen.  They  hail,  therefore, 
with  pleasure  the  visits  of  men  who  profess  to  bear  the  panacea* 
and  to  understand  the  mode  of  its  administration ;  and  they 
yield  to  them  the  deference  due  to  messengers  of  health  from 
a  land  where  the  balm  seems  indigenous.  The  respectable 
saen  to  whom  we  are  referring,  have  then  certainly  a  claim 
upon  all  the  wisdom  that  can  be  found  among  us  for  their  aid. 
,Tiiev  have  this  claim  on  many  grounds :  ^peci^dly  because,  if 
yet  lacking  in  true  knowledge,  it  must  in  candour  be  con* 
fessed,  that  they  have  gained  aa  much  of  it  as  has  been  fuUy 
placed  within  their  re^chu  One  or  two  quotations  from  the 
well  intended  volume  before  us,  will  best  shew  in  what  re- 
gion of  fought  these  persons  are  moving. 

M.  Coquerel,  we  would   fain  hope,  knows  more  about 
Christianity  than  appears  in  his  book.    He  labours  to  recal 
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the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to  the  fiible ;  bnt,  bjran  error 
of  judgement  very  common  in  such  cases,  he  seems  to  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  cringe  to  existing  prejudices,  and  to 
confine   himself  scrupulously  within  the    limits    of  certain 

Ehrases,  licenced  in  good  company.  He  would  piously  trick 
is  reader  into  an  acceptance  of  the  Booh,  by  closely  wrapping 
it  in  an  envelope  of  philosophic  generalities.  Nor  djires  he  to 
place  openly  in  front  of  the  laniiire$  du  stick,  any  one  of 
the  '  dogmas'  it  contains ;— unless,  indeed,  it  be  such  of  them 
as  are  countenanced  by  natural  religion.  Thus,  when  k 
christiamsme  is  the  theme  of  discourse,  it  is  allowable  to  talk 
of  PimmortalitS  de  Came,  or  la  purete  desmaeurs*  and,  further 
dian  this,  it  may  be  safe  to  mention — la  Constance,  dans  k$ 
souffrances,  des  premiers  Chretiens,  or  la  sainte  sintplkiti  des 
ApStres;  and  even  perhaps,  if  no  circumlocution  will  serve  in- 
stead, to  introduce  the  initials  N.  S.J.C.  But  neither  M. 
Coquerel  noi^,  we  suppose,  any  writer  who  hopes  to  gain  a 
moment's  attention  among  readers  bien  instruits,  would  pre- 
sume to  found  a  bold  appeal  to  the  conscience  upon  a  doc- 
trine the  authority  of  which  is  derived  exclusivelt/  from  the 
Bible.  No  such  writer  would  now  dare  employ,  as  his  own, 
the  explicit  language  addressed  by  the  preachers  of  the  asre 
of  Louis  XIV.  to  that  licentious  prince  ;  much  less  can  it  be 
attempted,  in  the  plain  language  of  the  Scriptures,  to  urge 
upon  the  *  enlightened  people  of  France,'  repentance  towards 
God,  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Author  before  us,  we  do  not  doubt,  sincerely  believes 
that  the  Bible  is  what  it  claims  to  be.  But  is  he  so  simple, 
or  so  ill  informed,  as  not  to  know,  that  the  far*famed  writers 
whose  works  ushered  in  the  Revolution,  devoted  their  strength 
to  the  accomplishment  of  a  deliberate  conspiracy  against  re- 
vealed religion  ?  Or,  knowing  this,  how  can  he  speak  of 
them  as  he  does  ?  It  might  well  be  allowed  him  to  admire  the 
genius  of  these  men ;  and,  as  a  Frenchman,  an  extravagant 
admiration  of  their  genius  may  be  permitted  to  him.  But  lan- 
guage such  as  the  following,  we  can  account  for  in  no  other  way, 
than  by  attributing  it  to  a  very  ill-judged  endeavour  to  con- 
ciliate and  to  flatter  that  fatal  prejudice  in  favour  of  the 
Encyclopedists,  which  still  holds  almost  the  entire  male  popula- 
ion  of  France  in  the  chains  of  atheism.  What  will  avail  the  Au- 
thor's timid  endeavours  to  confute  the  errors  of  these  writers, 
when  he  thus  concludes  his  account  of  their  systems  ? 

*  Such  were  some  of  the  errors  of  the  French  philosopben  of  the 
eighteenth  century :— they  were  all  derived  from  the  spirit  of  the 
times.    But  who  shall  attempt  to  appreciate  the  amount  of  good 
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which  these  writers  produced  ?  Can  the  tnost  fertile  imaginatioo  form 
to  itself  a  just  representation  of  thesam  of  happiness, — of  inteUi-- 
gence, — of  liberty  y-^ofmorafily,  which  their  theories  have  realized  in 
the  world,  and  the  immense  advantages  which  the^  still  promise  for 
the  future  f  Never  did  these  men  neglect  an  occasion  for  defending 
the  claims  of  tolerationt  of  equality,  of  reason.  Never  let  us  nro- 
noooce  their  names  without  respect.  It  is  no  wonder  that  their 
works  are  reprinted  every  day.  Their  principles  belong  to  all  times. 
These  philosophers*  tvere  what  thetf  ot^ht  to  have  been.  They  per- 
formed admiraDly  the  part  that  was  assigned  to  them.  Their  manner, 
briHiant  with  wit  ana  grace,  gave  the  fatal  blow  to  inveterate 
abuses ;  and  overthrew  long  st&nding  evils,  of  which  the  fall  might 
have  been  retarded  by  a  more  serious  mode  of  attack.  The  light 
which  thejr  shed  abroad,  still  shines  upon  the  field  that  is  every  where 
strewed  with  the  wrecks  of  the  institutions  that  fell  under  their  in- 
fluence. Coming  after  them,  there  is  nothing  lefl  for  us  to  de- 
molish :  we  have  only  to  clear  away  the  rubbish ;  and  all  that  remains. 
for  us  to  do,  is,  to  labour  without  ceasing,  to  substitute  in  the  place 
of  their  incomplete  philosophy,  principles  more  certain,  because 
they  will  be  derived  from  the  true  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and 
more  useful,  because  they  will  give  an  immoveable  basis  to  morals.' 

Addressing  the  youth  of  France  in  his  concluding  chapter, 
M.  Coqoerel  says  : — 

*  Let  us  beware  lest  we  forget  those  to  whom  we  owe  all  our  pre* 
sent  advantages.  Let  a  holy  gratitude  consecrate  the  memory  of  the 
men  who  have  cleared  for  us  the  way,— of  those  philosophers  whose  - 
manly  genius  scattered  the  darkness  of  their  age,— -of^  those  sagea 
who  made  truth  to  be  heard,  even  within  the  courts  of  kings,— of 
those  benefactors  of  the  human  race  whose  lessons  .were  misunder-. 
stood  by  their  contemporaries.  The  day  which  they  announced,  baa 
arisen  upon  us ;— for,  to  us  it  is  permitted  to  think  as  they  thought, 
and  to  speak  what  we  think/........*— 

*  If  it  were  allowable  to  imagine  a  recompense  worthy  of  the  la- 
hoars  of  these  ^eat  men,  we  might  venture  to  suppose  that  it  is 
granted  to  their  immortal  spirits,  to  contemplate  the  fruit  of  their 
exertions;  to  see  their  memory  on  earth  becoming  every. day  more 
fondly  cherished,  and  their  example  held  in  higher  veneration.' 

> 

This  is  French  rhetoric ;  and,  alas !  it  is  French  feeling.  It 
would  be  idle  to  remonstrate  seriously  against  it :  our  sole  ob- 
ject in  bringing  these  passages  before  our  readers,  is,  to  illus- 
trate that  state  of  opinion  among  even  the  better  portion  of  the 
French  people,  which  is  too  plainly  indicated  by  them.  While 
he  rendered  to  the  philosophers  oi  the  Revolution  the  tribute 
of  praise  due  to  their  genius,  and  while  he  allowed  to  them  the 
merit  of  having  laboured  sincerely  and  successfully  in  demo- 
lishing the  ancient  order  of  things,  with  its  evils,  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  a  writer  professedly  a  friend  of  Christianity,  to 
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reprobate  in  the  strongest  teniis  theiratbeism*  their  profligacy, 
and  their  m^ignancy ;  and  to  throw  back  upon  them,  the  re*- 
pioach  of  having  utterly  rooted  out,  not  only  the  principle  of 
religious  belief,  but  Idmost  every  sentiment  of  morality  from 
die  soil  of  France* 

We  shall  quote  one  passage  more,  which  sets  in  a  still 
stroTxger  light  the  irreligious  condition  of  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  the  hopeless  distance  they  have  travelled  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  recalling  voice  of  Revealed  Religion.  The 
Author  is  suggesting  the  propriety  of  accompanying  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Scriptures  in  France  with  some  brief  preliminary 
apology ;  without  which,  he  confidently  predicts,  that  the  Bib)e 
will  never  be  opened  by  his  countrymen^  or  will  be  opened  only 
to  be  spvmed ! 

<  I  am  here  constrained  to  dissent,  on  an  important  point,  from 
the  opinions  of  those  who  have  framed  the  fundamental  regulations 
of  Bible  Societies.  Far  from  admiring  the  precaution  to  which  Uicy 
attach  so  much  importance,  of  never  accompanying  the  Sacred  text 
with  note  or  comment  of  any  kind,  I  am  persuaded  that,  in  many 
countries,  but  especially  in  France,  the  labours  of  our  Bible  Societies 
are  rendered  fruitJess  by  this  very  condition*  In  the  firsi  plaoe,  il  is 
an  incontestable  ikct  that  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  tnatf  in  the 
bosom  of  our  country,  the  state  of  opinion  relative  to  the  Christian 
Scriptures  wears  an  appearance  altogether  diffibrent  from  that  wfcich 
il  assiimes  in  Germany,  or  in  England*  Among  these  people,  the 
saered  writings  are  studied  with  unwearied  assiduity.  Tney  are 
auoted  with  a  respect  that  tisturatly  results  from  their  hiving  oeen, 
flom  remote  tisiai,  without  any  interruption,  the  ebjeet  of  religious 
regard.  In  France,  there  is  nothing  of  this.  The  Bibile  does  not 
present  tiself  to  our  people,  surrounded  with  recolleetlons  ffavourahle 
to  Hs  serious  and  attentive  perusal : — it  is  absolutely  a  new  bosk.  It 
is  necessary  to  familiarise  the  people  with  the  truths  it  contains, — to 
induce  the  volatile  mind  to  commence  a  study  which  demands  a  de- 
gree of  attentioor-to  persuade  them  to  undertake  the  perusal,  and 
to  inspire  them  with  a  motive  that  shall  give  them  patience  to  ac- 
complish it.  And  in  these  respects,  every  thing  is  yet  to  be  done. 
Generally  speaking,  the  Scriptures  are  almost  entirely  unknown  In 
France.  Nearlv  all  that  is  known  of  the  Gospels  by  the  people,  is 
comprised  in  a  rew  quotations,  perfidiously  rendered,  and  some  pas- 
sages, maliciously  commented  upon.  There  exists,  moreover,  a  strone 
prejudice  against  the  sacred  volume,  the  deplorstble  consequence  m 
the  ridicule  which  has  been  heaped  upon  it.  No  writings  can  less 
invite  ridicule ;  but  ridicule,  which  injures  whatever  it  assails,  is  fatal 
to  the  influence  of  things  sacred.  Nor  are  there  to  be  found  among 
us  any  just^  notions  of  the  nature  and  the  merits  of  the  poetry  of  the 
Bible ;  which,  in  truth,  is  such  as  should  assign  it  an  elevated  rank 
among  works  of  imagination,  if  reasons  of  a  higher  kind  did  not  giv^ 
it  a  yet  stronger  claim  to  respect.    It  is  necessary,  therefore,  tobegin 
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bf  altanpliiig  a>  dettroy  aH  Ibeie  xmbimsnhh  impelsiond,  w hifab 
idev!ti(blT  nei]ti«Ii2e»  in  gndal  menart,  any  good  eflbct  thai  might  ba 
proddced  b/  a  perosal  of  the  Bible.  So'  long'  as  these  prejudioes  f  •-» 
itminy  the  Scriptures  may  indeed  have»  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
Fmnce,  a  certain  merit  on  the  ground  of  the  mondity  they  .incid^te» 
but  win  neter  possess  sboss  featwes  of  antiqui^  uid  of  dignityi  which 
aerre  so  much  to  attach  end  to  charm  pious  minds.  No  doubts  i|  b 
painM  to  h^  isbKged  to  acknosrledge  that  obstacles  of  -this  sort  exist; 
but  experienoe  presents  them  before  us  at  evoij  step  s  they  am  the 
diiBcalties  dt  toe  course  upon  which  we  hate  enteired.  Let  ns  bow* 
inqoh^  in  what  way  they  may  be  sut mouited/ 

Although  what  follows  is  foreign  to  our  immediate  purpose^ 
we  shall,  on  another  account,  continue  our  quotation. 

'  The  plan  to  be  pursued,  is  plainly  indicated  to  us  by  the  natmis^ 
of  the  case.— Hie  Sacred  Scriptures  oujg;ht  never  to  be  presented  t^ 
the  public,  unaccompanied  with  a  concise  and  clear  summary  of  the 
historical  evidence  upon  which  their  authenticity  rests.  At  the  cbm« 
mencement  of  each  bpok«  there  should  be  placed  a  table  of  the  tes- 
Cimoraes  by  which  its  antiquity  is  proved,  and  an  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  written.  It  should  be  explained  in 
what  way  it  has  been  handed  down  to  our  times,  unimpaired ;  and 
proofs  should  be  given  of  its  having  escaped  unhurt  the  ravages  of 
time,  the  negligence  of  transcribers,  and  the  restless  spirit  of  ranati- 
cism.  There  should  be  set  forth,  the  powerful  motives  which  produced 
the  wide  difiision  of  Christianity  at  its  first  publication*  and  which, 
in  so  many  instances,  subdued  even  its  enemies.  All  this  might  b^ 
done  in  a  manner  the  most  simple,  perspicuousy  and  convincing.  The 
great  matter  for  the  people  of  France,  —ardent  as  they  are,  and  dis-' 
posed  to  pursue  to  its  utmost  extent,  everv  idea  they  lay  hold  of,^^ 
IS  to  have  the  means  of  learning*  b^  a  scries  of  contemporary  testi- 
moniesip  carried  up  to  the  earliest  times  of  the  Church,  that,  in  the 
whole  compass  of  ancient  literature  or  history,  no  book  can  be 
named,  the  authenticity  of  whidi  can  be  so  triumphantly  established^, 
Bs  that  of  the  Bible.  This  is  the  point  of  supreme  importance ;  and 
until  it  be  duly  provided  for,  we  must  not  expect  any  groat  success 
in  our  Bible  Societies.      The  second  point  is,  to  shew  on  what 

grounds  so  many  nations  adopted  with  eagerness,  the  religion  of  Ui^ 
ible  fifteen  hundred  years  ago ;  and  on  what  grounds  they  o^ghw 
with  equal  eagerness,  to  receive  it  now.  Without  these  easy  and  in- 
dispensable introductions,  the  Sacred  Writines  will  be,  to  the  French, 
only  like  other  books ;  except  that  they  will  be  read  in  a  8{>irit  of 
levlbr  that  must  entirely  destroy  their  proper  influence.  Let  it  not 
be  objected  to  the  plan  here  proposea>  that  the  difierent  bodies  of 
Protestants  who  have  exhibited  so  striking  an  example  of  concord  in 
uniting  their  efforts  for  the  difiusion  of  the  Scriptures,  could  never  be 
brought  to  join  in  the  execution  of  a  plan  so  much  in  accordanct 
widithe  spirit  vf  the  Reifbrmation.  Have  ihey  then  forgotten  the 
principles  to  which  they  owe  their  existence  as>religioiB  bodies  i  The 
metier  in  questioii  is  nothing  mora,  than  to  prepare  a  digest  of  histori- 
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cal  prooft.  Are  they,  indeedy  to  fiir  difidod  m  opinioD»  ihai  thejT' 
cannot  agree  relative  to  the  most  obvious  facts  \  I  c^n  readily  con- 
ceive that  they  mast  refuse  to  prefix  to  the  Bible  any  systematic 
summary  of  the  doctrines  which  are  derived  from  its  pages.  This 
precaution  is  most  wise :  it  would  be  highly  dangerous  to  depart  from 
it*  It  must  be  lef^  to  ^&rg  man  to  ascertam  for  himself  the  doctrines 
of  religion.  Christians  must  raise  with  their  own  bands  the  edifice  of 
dieir  faithy  in  order  that  the  fonndations  of  itmav  remain  unshaken. 
For  nothins  can  remove  men  firom  a  religion  whico  themselves,  iatbe 
sincerity  orUieir  hearts,  have  demonstrated  to  be  supported  by  the 
authority  of  Revelation.  But  we  are  dearly  eogagecl  in  an  incom- 
plete and  fruitless  labour,  if  we  obstinatelv  persist  in  refusing  to  ac- 
company the  Scriptures  with  some  such  aondged  historic  testimony 
of  their  authenticity.  No,  assuredly,  the  disciples  of  the  Reformation 
are  not  so  widely  divided  in  views  and  intention,  that  they  cannot  meet 
in  the  design  to  prepare  a  aummary  of  facts ;  or  even  to  explain  the 
motives  which  influenced  the  Reformers  to  break  the  yoke  of  a 
Church  that  was  not  evangelical.' 

The, above  suggestions  we  leave  to  be  considered  by  those 
whom  the  business  concerns :  certainly,  they  are  worthy  of 
being  very  seriously  considered.  To  return  to  the  state  of  re- 
ligion in  France.  Such  observation  as  we  have  had  opportunity 
to  makei  inclines  us  to  believe,  that  Mad.  de  Stael,  concen- 
trating by  her  genius  a  variety  of  influences  belonging  to  the 
times, — formed,  and  has  left  behind  her,  a  numerous  sect  in 
France,  now  constituting  the  soundest  and  the  best  informed 
}>ortion  of  the  educated  class. 

The  opinions  of  this  sect, — but  we  would  not  shock  them  by 
talking  of  their  opinions^  car  ik  ti^oni  point  de  dogmes, — well,  then, 
their  sentiments  are  founded  upon  the  two  or  three  following 
Bxiicles  i-x-PinimortalHi  de  Pafne:  respect  pour  FEvatigik:  (of 
which,  however,  they  do  not  think  it  necessary,  in  the  present 
enlightened  age,  often  to  unhook  the  clasps ;)  an  aosolute 
neglect  de  tons  les  dogmes  speculates ;  and  the  principle  that, 
while  religious  observances  are  quite  superfluous  pour /les  Aom/iies 
idaires, — the  gens  du  peuple  must  be  provided  with  un  culte,  des 
pretres,  and  des  spectacles.  These  well  intentioued  but  ill  in- 
structed persons  lend  their  willing  aid  to^- every  liberal  and 
benevolent  desim ;  and  so  bland  is  their  philosophjr,  such  is 
the  vagueness  (h  their  own  opinions,  and  such  their  ignorance 
of  the  specific  grounds  of  existing  religious  opinions,  tnat  they 
might  be  drawn  into  almost  any  course  by  an  influence  that 
should  be  congenial  with  their  temper.  This  easiness  offers, 
as  we  fear,  too  strong  a  teiupt9.tion  to  the  polite  and  compro- 
mising spirit  which  just  now  prevails  among  us;  for  notning 
is  needed  to  secure  the  frienaship  and  aid  of  this  liberal  party, 
bat  an  extension  of  the  policy  with  which  we  have  become  fa* 
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ttiiliarat  home.  And  if  our  object  be  to  win,  at  any  price^ 
long  and  euphonous  lists  of  brilliant  patronage,  sucb  practices 
innst  not  be  condemned.  But«  in  truth,  it  is  a  serious  thing, 
even  for  the  sake  of  smuggling  the  Bible  into  a  country;  to 
lull  our  unthinking  coadjutors  in  their  fatal  errors,  by  a  com- 
plaiwit  aToidance  of  all  but  the  most  vague' generalities. 

Little  will  it  avail,  that  we  take  occasion  now  and  then  to 
whisper  to  our  foreign  friends  some  vapid  truisms*    For  wh6n 
the  minds  of  men  have  travelled  far  from  the  way  of  truth, 
they  can  hardly  ever  be  recalle^d,  except  by  a  direct  reference 
to  spec^  focts^  and  specific  opinions.    Thus,  for  example,  the 
party  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  look  back  upon' the  reli- 
gious history  of  their  own  country  throiigh  an  illusive  medium, 
which  utterly  "^conceals  from  them  the  lesson  they  ought  to 
read  ii^  it.    One  may  hear  thorn,  with  all  the  serenity  and  all 
the  benignity  of  supernal  intelligences,  speaking  of  the  Wal- 
denses  as  simple  creatures — the  victims  of  an  innocent  enthu- 
siasm, &c.  &c.;  of  the  Hugonots,  as  pitiable  and  in  many  in- 
stances estimable,  though  obstinate  fanatics.  Sec.  &c. ;  and  of 
the  Jansenists,  as  fierce  and  devout  dogmatists,  whose  ener6[ies 
were  spent  upon  their  austerities,  and  the  fruitless  pursuft  of 
metaphysical  subtilties,  8cc.  &c.    And  by  these  and  many  such 
like  sage  inanities,  the  eyes  of  these  persons  Inen  instruiis,  are 
tight-bandaged  against  the  possible  admission  of  true  religion. 
Mow  tbis  bandage  ought  to  be  removed  by  the  first  Christian 
friend,  whose  intercourse  with  them  shall  give  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say : — The  men  whom  you  thus  lighUy  speak  of> 
were,  in   substantial  knowledge,  in  true  wisdom,  in  purity  of 
manners,  in  force  of  character,  immeacturably  your  superiors: 
They  are  the  very  men  whom  you  must  take  as  your  patterns. 
You  must  peruse  their  lives,  inspire  yourselves  with  their  zeal, 
and  fortify  your  courage  by  the  recolleotion  of  theirs.    You 
must  follow  their  faifh,  read  the  Scriptures  as  they  read  them^ 
and  if,  in  these  studies,  you  want  direction,  seek  it  in  their 
writings.    You  will  not  have  made  a  first  step  in  religion,  until 
you  have  entered  upon  the  path  that  bears  the  prints  of  their 
feet.     In  contemning  the  martyrs  and  the  worthies  of  ancient 
France,  you  do  but  take  up  the  theme  of  a  school-boy.    For 
what  smatterer  in  history  does  not  know,  that  men  who  have 
been  closely  pent  up  between  surrounding  absurdities,  have 
always  unavoidably  been  forced  into  some  opposite  distortions 
of  opinion  i    Who  does  not  know,  that  the  best  and  the  wisest 
men,  if  all  their  days  they  have  been  crushed  under  intoler- 
able oppresftions,  have  at  time6  been  maddened  by  their  snfier- 
ings?    Who  does  not  know,  that  the  loftiest  spirits,  having  to 
contend  for  important  principles,  against  crafty,  shameless,  and 
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profligate  ^QFt'^JAts,  muat  oftei)  have  been  obl^td  to  punme 
their  adyersariea  hprne  to  tb^r  dens,  through  all  the  briars  ani} 
the  poiaoaed  marshes  wbc^re  they  haunt  ?    Leave,  then^.  these 
jejune  and  obvious  topics  to  those  who  cmi  look  only  at  the 
avmc^  of  things,  aud  wbo^  in  everv  subject  they  emnune^ 
must  needs  fim  soqcie  ground  of  selMfratmlation.    But  rather 
Jiearn.  this  lessop  from  the  history  oi    religion  io  your  Own 
country ; — Th^t  if  f^u^rly  there  eiusted  purijty  of  mmnen  ni 
fhemee,  it  must  have  been  deriyed  fcoip  dpciiiii^  that  are  now 
utterly  imkiiow^n  tb<ere ;  that  if  foriperly  thor^  wq^.  found  tn 
France  a  serious  and  inanly  spirit,  capable  of  el|d^rif|g  suffer^ 
i||g9  for  conscieuce  sake,  it  ojiust  have  been  supported  by  9 
faith  that  has  lo^g  sin^pe  disaopeared ;  that  if  fomerl]^  there 
wjere  t/i  Prance,  men  ^ble»  by  th^ir  laming  aiid  tbeir  inteUir 
fience^  to  confound  pop^»  cardinals,  and  jesuitto,  .tb^  must 
have  be^^n  trained  in  a  school  of  n^hich  np  nfestige  remaina^ 
When  pure  manners,  and  a  /serious  religious  spirit,  and  siibn 
stantial ,  learning  shall  be  recovered  in  France,  it  must  be  by  «i 
return  to  the  faith,  the  manners^  and  the  spirit  of  its  persecuted 
wordiies.     Instead,  therefore,  of  looking  back  vpon  the  disst*» 
dents  of  France,  in  successive  ages,  with  affected  pity,  yon 
must  call  them  your  Fathers;  you  must  follow  their  (mhp  and 
follow  th<eir  courage* 

With  language  such  as  this  we  should  boldly  put  to  the  test 
the  sincerity  oiQur  liberal  friends  in  France.  To  us  it  seems, 
that  one  of  the  most  promising  means  that  could  be  used  with 
the  ho|>e  of  wakening  the  Protestanta  of  France,  from  the 
dead  sleep  of  heresy, — of  inciting  in  the  liberal  party  serious 
and  efficient  thoun^t,  and,  if  it  be  possible,  of  bringing  some 
few  of  the. pious  Romanists  out  of  thei/r  corrupt  communioo,^*- 
would  be  the  compilation  and  dissemination  of  a  concise  hi8«- 
tory  of  Religion  in  that  country,  during  the  last  five  or  seven 
centuries.  Such  a  history,  to  answer  any  good  purpose,  must* 
indeed,  unite  some  rare  excellencies.  It  must  be  absolutely 
free  from  the  taint  of  sectarianism,  as  well  as  from,  all  .politioGil 
malignancies :  it  must  not  be  written  by  an  indignant  diesis 
dent,  any  more  than  by  an  arrogant  priest.  It  must  be  at  once 
truly  .Christian  and  truly  philosophical;  but  it  must  neither 
adopt  the  phrases  of  the  religionists  of  this  country,  jaor  the 
inane  and  disgusting  philosopnical  cant  which  is  at  present  in 
fashion  in  France.  The  leading  object  of  such  a  history  would 
be,  to  shew,  that  whenever  t^e  substantial  excellencies  of  the 
Christian  religion  have  appeared  in  France,  it  has  been  among 
the  small  and  oppressea  party ;— that  these  excellencies  have 
been  of  a  kind  and  deere^,  not  to  be  accounted  for  'by  the 
shallow  and  arrogant  ^^ories  of  inftdel  philosopluats;— that 
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the  fiitth  and  the  spirit  of  these  successive  parties,-^ whether 
within  or  without  the  pale  of  the  national  ciiurch^  have  been 
eswitially  the  same; — and  that  this  faith  and  this  spirit  are  also 
lessentially  the  same  that  have  been  derived  from  the  Bible  in 
all  Sjg^es,  by  all  who  have  made  it  their  study  and  their  sole  au* 
tbmty.    The  style  of  thinking  and  reasoning  in  France  upon 
moral,   political,  and  religious  subjects,  is  vague,  pompous, 
antithetical,  a^d  inconclusive,  far  removed  from  all  laborious 
inquiry,  strict  adherence  to  facts,  and  close  deduction.    Such 
a  style  naturally  belongs  to  the  shallowness  and  the  levity  of 
scepticism ;  but  it  is  wholly  unfit  for  the  serious  discussion  of 
positive  principles.     In  our  friendly  intercourse  with  our  con- 
tinental neighbours,  instead  of  adapting  ourselves  good-hu» 
mouredly  to  their  bad  manner  of  thinking  and  talking,  we 
should  resolutely  adhere  to  our  own ;  and  presume  upon  their 
good  sense^  while  we  constantly  confine  their  attention  to 
actual  Jacts,  tx)  particular  mid  closely  drawn  inferences,  and  to  the 
direct  proofs  of  spec^ic  principles.    Especially  we  should  ayoid 
all  the  flattering  phrases  of  a  false  charity.     Mere  absurdities 
of  opinion  may  be  exposed,  while  we  conciliate  the  vanity  of 
the  party  with  whom  we  have  to  do ;  but  men  are  never  re- 
claimed from  grave  errors,  until  self-love  be  deeply  wounded. 

To  the  writer  before  us,  we  give  credit  for  the  best  inten- 
tions. His  speculations  on  religious  subjects  would  seem,  per- 
hap8>  rather  vague  to  English  readers ;  but  we  will  not  ques«- 
tion  their  being  likely  to  benefit  those  to  whom  they  are  ad<- 
dressed.  If  we  understand  aright  one  of  M.  CoquerePs  notes, 
he  promises  a  volume  of  a  more  specific  kind,  on  the  subject  of 
religion.  We  heartily  wish  him  the  diligence,  the  seriousness 
of  spirit,  and  the  aid  from  above,  that  are  requisite  for  such  a 
work. 


Art.  II.  1 .  The  tohole  Works  qf  the  Rieht  Rev.  Jeremy  Tavhr^  DJ). 
Lord  Bishop  of  Dottm^  Connor^  ana  Dromore  :  with  a  Life  of  the 
Aulhoff  and  a  critical  Examination  of  his  Writings.  By  Reginald 
Heber,  A.M.  15  Vols.  8vo.    London,  1822. 

2.  The  Life  of  the  Right  Rev.  Jeremy  Taylor,  D.D.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  Ranald  Heber,  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  2  vols.  London, 
1824. 

WE  bold  ourselves  indebted  to  the  enterprising  publishers 
of  this  well-edited  and  well-printed  collection,  for  the 
very  high  gratification  of  possessing  a  uniform  edition  of  the 
entire  works  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  an  age  fertile  in 
genius  and  virtue.  With  alt  our  predilection  for  old  folios^  as 
weJl  as  for  the  black  ink  and  solid  type  of  former  times,  we 
Vol.  XXII.  N.S.  C 
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are  not  insensible .  to  the  advantage  of  ranging  on  otir  shelves, 
in  a  convenient  form  for  use  and  reference,  a  series  of  volumes 
enshrining  the  rich  remains  of  the  brilliant  intellect  of  Jeremy 
Taylor.    Many  of  his  works  were  rare ;  the  different  editions 
frequently  vary,  in  their  contents  ;  and  in  the  best,  the  printer 
has  by  no  means  done  his  work  with  accuracy.     Hence  it  be- 
came peculiarly  desirable,  that  the  whole  should  be  brought 
together,  that  a  correct  transcript  from  the  most  complete 
copies  should  be  made  under  the  eye  of  a  competent  editor, 
and  that  a  full  apparatus  of  indices  hliould  be  appended.     All 
this  has  been  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.    '  The  correction  of  the  press,  the  verification  of  the 
'  numerous  quotations  and  references,  and,  in  some  iitstances, 
'  the  rectification  of  the  previous  readings,'  have  been  carefully 
and  judiciously  attended  to  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Pitman;  while 
the  general  arrangement  and  superintendence  could  not  fail  of 
successful  execution  in  the  hands  of  Reginald  Heber.    A  diffi- 
culty occurred  in  the  outset,  which  has,  we  think,  been  met, 
not  altogether  in  the  best,  though  certainly  in  the  most  con- 
venient and  systematic  manner.  It  was  necessary  to  determine 
the  order  of  publication  ;  and,  though  the  obvious  advantages 
of  a  chronological  series  were  not  overlooked,  there  were  many 
reasons  which  rendered  it  adviseable,  in  Mr.   H.'s  view*  to 
adopt  a  different  method.    *  The  works  have  been  accordingly 
'  divided  under  the    several  heads  of  Practical,  Polemical, 
'  Casuistic,  and  Devotional ;  but,  subject  to  this  division,  they 
'  have  bejen  arranged,  as  nearly  as  possible,  according  to  the 
'  dates  of  their  respective  publication.' 

In  1815,  the  Rev.  Henry  Kaye  Bonney,  whom  Mr.  Heber 
is  pleased  to  designate  as  his  '  learned  and  amiabk  friend/  put 
forth  a  '  Life  of  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Jeremy 
'  Taylor,  D.D.*  which  was  reviewed  by  us  in  December  1816. 
That  volume  was  so  far  from  exhibiting  the  moral  trait  se- 
lected by  Mr.  Heber  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  his  pre^ 
decessor,  that  we  were  compelled  to  stigmatize  it  as  betraying 
an  ill-concealed  design  of  making  the  memoirs  of  the  bishop, 
'  a  vehicle  of  invective  against  the  enemies  of  the  Star-cham- 
'  her  and  the  opponents  of  Episcopacy ;  an  occasion  of  pre- 

•  ferring  the  most  extravagant  claims  in  oehalf  of  the  hierarchy, 

*  and  a  channel  through  which  flattery  of  a  most  fulsome  and 
'  indiscriminate  nature  might  be  lavished  on  its  more  dignified 
'  members.'  This  miserable  production  seems  to  have  occa- 
sioned some  little  embarrassment  to  Mr.  Heber ;  he  greets  it» 
however,  with  the  courteous  observation,  that  '  it  would  have 
'  precluded  the  necessity  of  all  succeeding  labourers  in  the 
'  cause,  had  not  a  more  detailed  and  critical  examination  of 
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*  Taylor's  writings  been   contemplated,  than  fell  within  the* 

•  scope  of  his  (Mr.  Bonney's)  plan/  Whatever  might  be  the 
reason,  we  are  glad  of  the  result,  since  it  has  given  us  a  bio* 
graphy  of  Tayior,  at  once  worthy  of  its  subject,  and  highly 
creditable  to  its  Author,  as  a  liberal-spirited  and  most  accom- 
piished  man.  Something  is  to  be  allowed  to  circumstances 
and  associations  ;  and  if  we  cailnot  congratulate  Mr.  Heber  on 
having  wholly  exempted  himself  from  these,  we  are  not  to 
forget  that  our  opposite  and,  as  we  believe,  more  correct  no- 
tions on  certain  pomts,  have  made  us  more  quick-sighted  than 
be  could  possibly  be. 

We  have,  at  different  periods,  called  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  portions  of  the  voluminous  works  which  bear  the 
impress  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  consummate  genius  and  not  less 
consummate  learning ;  but  we  have  not  yet  had  the  opportu- 
nity, which  we  gladly  seize  on  the  present  occasion,  of  giving 
a  general  view  and  estimate  of  his  writings  ;  a  task  to  which 
we  shall  now  address  ourselves  with  a  feeling  of  regret,  that 
we  cannot  pursue  it  at  gfeater  length  and  with  more  minute- 
ness than  we  shall  be  able  to  afford.  Of  the  events  of  his  life, 
our  notice  will  be  only  incidental,  since  we  have  already,  in  an 
article  before  alluded  to,  made  them  the  subject  of  specific 
comment ;  and  we  must  further  refer  our' readers  to  our  Number 
for  February  1817,  in  which  they  will  find  a  review  of  the 
"  Contemplations  on  the  State  of  Man,'*  containing  much  that 
is  applicable  in  the  present  instance,  and  that  we  shall  there- 
fore feel  it  unnecessary  to  repeat. 

If,  indeed,  we  deemed  it  expedient,  or  compatible  with  the 
limits  of  this  article,  to  accompany  Mr.  Heber  through  the  va- 
rious and  interesting  matter  of  his  spirited  and  well-written 
memoir,  we  should  find  frequent  opportunity  for  praise,  and 
sometimes  occasion  of  difference.  He  is  too  well  known  to 
our  readers  as  a  writer,  to  render  encomium  necessary  on  this 
point;  and  the  liberality  of  his  sentiments  is  so  thoroughly 
ascertained,  as  to  take  away  the  inclination  we  might  ouer- 
wise  feel,  to  use  strong  language  in  reply  to  certain  observa- 
tions of  a  sectarian  character.  An  illustration  or  two  shall  be 
given  of  the  interesting  way  in  which  he  manages  the  acces- 
sories to  his  general  subject.  In  his  brief  account  of  the 
genealogy  of  the  Bishop,  Mr.  Heber  had  occasion  to  mention 
the  illustrious  martyr.  Dr.  Rowland  Taylor,  as  one  of  his  im- 
mediate ancestors;  and,  after  touching  on  the  main  circum- 
stances of  the  persecution,  he  concludes  the  episode  as  fol- 
lows:— 

'  There  is  nothing,  indeed,  more  beautiful  in  the  whole  beautiful 
Book  of  Martyrs,  thati  the  account  which  Fox  has  given  of  Rowlaad 

C2 
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Taylor,  whether  in  the  discharge  of  hb  duty  as  a  parish  priest,  or  in 
the  more  arduous  moments  when  he  was  called  on  to  bear  his  cross 
in  the  cause  of  religion.  His  warmth  of  heart,  his  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, the  total  absence  of  the  false  stimulants  of  enthusiasm  or  pride, 
and  the  abundant  overflow  of  better  and  holier  feelings,  are  deli- 
neated, no  less  than  his  courage  in  death,  and  the  buoyant  cheerful- 
ness with  which  he  encountered  it,  with  a  spirit  only  mferior  to  the 
eloquence  and  dignity  of  the  Phsedon.  Something,  indeed,  must  be 
allowed  for  the  manners  of  the  age,  before  we  can  be  reconciled  to 
the  coarse  vigour  of  his  pleasantry,  his  jocose  menace  to  Bonner,  and 
his  jests  with  the  sheriff  on  his  own  stature  and  corpulency.  But  no- 
thing can  be  more  delightfully  told,  than  his  refusal  to  fly  from  the 
lord  chancellor's  officers  ;  his  dignified,  yet  modest  determination  to 
await  death  in  the  discbarge  of  his  duty ;  and  his  affectionate  and 
couraseous  parting  with  his  wife  and  children.  His.  recollection, 
when  led  to  the  stake,  of  tlie  blind  man  and  woman,'  his  pensioners, 
is  of  the  same  delightful  character ;  nor  has  Plato  any  thing  more 
touching,  than  the  lamentation  of  hb  parishioners  over  his  dishonoured 
head  and  long  white  beard,  and  his  own  meek  rebuke  to  the  wretch 
who  drew  blood  from  that  venerable  countenance.  Let  not  my 
readers  blame  me  for  this  digression.  l*hey  will  have  cause  to  thank 
me,  if  it  induces  them  to  refer  to  a  history,  which  few  men  have  ever 
read  without  its  making  them  *  sadder  and  better.' ' 

The  following  extract,  though  conveying  useful  information 
in  a  yery  agreeable  way,  strikes  us  as  being  not  quite  in  cha- 
racter with  the  general  subject.  We  may  be  somewhat  fas- 
tidious on  these  points ;  but  it  does  appear  to  us  a  little  out  of 
keeping,  for  the  Rey.  Reginald  Heber,  in  the  life  of  Bishop 
Taylor,  to  bring  in  the  merry-making  personages  of  Mas- 
singer's  play,  and  the  flippant  lacqueys  of  the  French  comedy, 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  situation  of  a  college  sizar. 
It  looks  too  much  like  an  anxiety  to  exhibit  extent  and 
yariety  of  reading,  and  reminds  us  of  a  much  more  direct  and 
unquestionable  violation  of  good  taste  which  we  once  heard 
from  Mr.  H.  when  occupying  the  pulpit  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
Chapel.  We  allude  to  his  marked  and  specific  introduction  of 
the  Alcestis,  in  connexion  with  an  investigation  of  a  most 
important  Christian  doctrine.  We  have  no  Gothic  antipathy 
to  the  belles  letires,  and  we  can  relish  the  exquisite  drama  of 
Athens  as  keenly  as  Mr.  Heber,  though  perhaps  less  con- 
versant with  its  peculiarities;  but  we  really  cannot  distinenish 
the  i'propos  of  bringing  into  contact,  the  theatre  and  the 
Gospel,  Euripides  and  St.  Paul.  In  the  present  instance, 
however,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that,  in  one  point  of  view, 
excuraions  of  this  kind  are  permissible  in  application  to  Je- 
remy Taylor,  whose  reacting  was  of  the  most  expensive  and 
multifarious  kind ;  he  was  perfectly  omnivorous,  and  as  little 
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trouUed  with  discretion  in  the  communication  of  his  know- 
ledge, as  with  scruples  about  kind  or  quantity  in  its  ac- 
quisition. 

'  When  thirteen  years  old,  on  the  18th  of  August^  1626,  he  was 
entered  at  Caius  College  as  a  tizar,  or  poor  schoJar ;  an  order  of 
students  who  then  were  what  the  *  servitors*  still  continue  to  be  in 
some  colleges  in  Oxford,  and  what  *  the  lay  brethren'  are  in  the 
convents  of  the  Romish  church.    This  was  an  institution  which, 
however  it  may  be  now  at  variance  with  the  feelings  and  manners  of 
the  world,  was»  in  its  origtnaly  very  far  from  deserving  the  repro- 
bation which  has  been  sometimes  cast  on  it,  and  owed^  indeed,  its 
beginning  to  a  zeal  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  as  well  directed 
as  it  was  humane  and  Christian.     In  the  tune  of  our  ancestors, 
the  interval  between  the  domestics  and  the  other  members  of  a  family 
WAS  by  no  means  so  great,  nor  fenced  with  so  harsh  and  impenetrable 
a  barrier,  as  in  the  present  days  of  luxury  and  excessive  refinement. 
As  the  highest  rank  of  subjects  was  elevated  then  at  a  greater  height 
than  they  now  are  above  the  most  considerable  private  gentry,  so 
the  latter  constituted  a  far  more  efficient  link  in  the  great  chain  of 
society,  and  a  far  easier  gradation  existed  between  the  nobles  and 
that  class  of  men  from  whom  their  owix  domestics  were  taken.  There 
was,  in  those  days,  no  supposed  humiliation  in  offices  which  are  now 
accounted  menial,  but  which  the  peer  then  received  as  a  matter  of 
course  from  <  the  gentlemen  of  his  household ;'  and  which  were  paid 
to  the  knight  or  gentleman  by  domestics  chosen  in  the  families  of  his 
own  most  respectable  tenants ;  while,  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  middle 
life,  it  was  ttie  uniform  and  recognized  duty  of  the  wife  to  wait 
on  her  husband,  the  child  on  bis  parents,  the  youngest  of  the  family 
on  his  elder  brothers  or  sisters.    But  while  the  subordination  of 
service  was  thus  perfect  and  universal,  this  very  universality*  softened 
its  rigours.    The  well-born  and  well-educated  retainers  of  a  noble 
family  were  admitted  by  its  head  to  that  contidence  and  familiarity 
which  their  rank  and  attainments  ju8ti6ed.    The  servants  of  the 
manor-house  were  usually  the  humbler  friends  of  the  master  and 
mistress,   whose  playmates  they  had  been  during  childhood,  and 
under  whose  protection  they  hoped  to  grow  old.    We  have  been, 
most  of  us,  impressed  with  the  tone  of  equality  assumed  by  the 
valets  of  the  old  French  comedy ;  and  the  jovial  familiarity  of  Furnace, 
Amble,  and  Order,  in  Massinger's  *  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts,' 
is  a  well  known  and,  probably,  an  accurate  portrait,  of  that  species  , 
of  graduated  intercourse  which  once  connected  the  aristocracyt  and 
the  throne  itself,  with  the  humblest  orders  of  society,  and  in  the 
abolition  of  which  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  all  parties 
are  not  rather  Icfsers  than  gainers.' 

The  few  passages  in  which  Mr.  Heber  has  felt  it  necessary — 
wo  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  he  has  in  the  least  gone  out 
of  his  way  for  that  purpose — to  express  opinions,  and  bring  for- 
ward circumstances,  favourable  to  the  hierarchy  of  England, 
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and,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  injurious  to  its  opponents, 
might  perhaps  be  passed  over  altogether  without  any  disad- 
vantage to  either  cause.  We  must,  however,  be  permitted  to 
make  a  few  casual  remarks  as  opportunities  present  themselves. 
One  of  the  earliest,  and,  assuredly^  one  of  the  weakest  of  these,, 
occurs  in  reference  to  the  parliamentary  deprivation  of  Taylor 
when  rector  of  Uppingham.  '  There  is  not,'  remarks  Mr. 
Heber,  '  the  smallest  appearance,  during  the  following  years 
'  of  Taylor's  life,  that  ne  received  any  part  of  that  pittance 
'  which  the  clergy  presented  to  livings  oy  the  parliamentary 
'  commissioners,  were  enjoined  to  pay  to  their  expelled  prede- 
•  cessors.'  Is  there  any  evidence  to  the  contrary  ?  Neither 
Mr.  Heber  nor  Mr.  Bonney  has  been  able  to  obtam  any  infor- 
mation whatever  concerning  this  event  in  the  life  of  Taylor. 
The  very  date  of  the  sequestration  is  unknown,  and  the  name 
of  his  successor  is  uncertain.  His  ^  subsequent  poverty'  proves 
nothing,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  likely  to  be  efficiently  relieved 
by  a '  pittance.'  We  should  be  inclined  rather  to  infer  the  pay- 
ment of  the  stipulated  portion,  from  the  entire  absence  of  com- 
plaint and  remonstrance  in  all  existing  documents.  The  len^h 
of  the  following  observations  has  occasioned  us  some  hesitation 
as  to  the  expediency  o^  citation;  but,  as  they  express  the 
sentiments  of  an  able  and  high-minded  clergyman,  on  questions 
of  much  importance  in  the  Dissenting  controversy,  we  shall 
give  them  entire,  and  subjoin  a  brief  corrective  of  the  objec- 
tionable points. 

<  It  has  happened  almost  uniformly,  in  cases  of  religious  diflfereDce, 
that  those  scnisms  have  been  most  bitter,  if  not  most  lasting,  which 
have  arisen  'on  topics  of  dispute  comparatively  unimportant,  and 
where  the  contending  parties  had,  apparently,  least  to  concede,  and 
least  to  tolerate.  Nor  are  there  many  instances  on  record,  which 
more  fblly  and  more  unfortunately  exemplify  this  general  observation, 
than  that  of  the  quarrel  and  final  secession  of  the  Puritan  clergy  from 
the  Church,  in  the  year  1663.  Both  parties,  in  that  case,  were  agreed 
on  the  essentials  of  Christianity.  Both  professed  themselves  "not  un- 
willing to  keep  out  of  sight,  and  mutually  endure,  the  few  doctrinal 
points  on  which  a  djierence  existed  between  them,  llie  leading 
Furitans  were  even  disposed  to  submit  to  that  episcopal  government, 
their  opposition  to  which,  during  former  reigns,  had  created  so  much 
disturbance,  and  had  led,  by  degrees,  to  such  abundant  bloodshed 
and  anarchy.  And  it  is  no  less  true  than  strange,  that  this  great 
quarrel,  which  divided  so  many  holy  and  learned  preachers  of  dNa 
common  faith,  was  occasioned  and  perpetuated  by  men,  who,  chiefly 
resting  their  objections  on  the  form  and  colour  of  an  ecclesiastical 
garment,  the  wording  of  a  prayei^,  or  the  injunction  of  kneeling  at 
the  Eucharist,  were  willing,  for  Questions  like  thete,  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  religious*  world,  ana  subject  themselves  to  the  saoae 
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severities  which    they  hod  previously  inflicted    on  tlie    episcopal 
clergy* 

«  *  With  these  men,  whether  in  England  or  Ireland,  there  were  ap- 
parently only  three  lines  of  conduct  for  the  ruling  powers  to  follow.  The 
first  was.  the  adoption  of  such  a  liturgy  and  form  of  church  government 
as  would,  at  once,  satisfy  the  advocates  of  episcooacy  and  presby- 
teiy.    This  was  attempted  in  vain  ;  and  was,  indceJ,  a  measure,  the 
faimre  of  which,  a  very  slight  attention  to  the  prejudices  and  ani- 
mosity  of  both  parties  would  have  enabled  a  bystander  to  anticipate. 
The  second  was  that  which  was,  at  least  virtually,  ^promised  by  the 
King  in  the  Declaration  of  Breda;  namely,  that  uniformity  of  disc^ 
pline  and  worship  should,  for  the  present,  not  be  insisted  on ;  that 
the  Presbyterian  and  Independent  preachers  should,  during  their 
lives,  be  continued  in  the  churches  where  they  were  settled ;  ejecting 
only  those  who  had  been  forcil^ly  intruded,  to  the  prejudice  of  persons 
yet  alive,  and  who  misht  leeally  claim  re-instatement ;  and  fillins;  up 
the  vacancies  of  such  as  died,  with  ministers  episcopally  ordained 
and  canonically  obedient.  In  this  case,  it  is  possible  that,  as  the  stream 
of  preferment  and  patronage  would  have  been  confined  to  those  who 
conformed,  as  the  great  bouy  of  the  nation  were  strongly  attached  to 
the  Liturgy,  and  gave  a  manifest  preference  to  those  churches  where 
it  was  used ;  and  as  the  covenanting  clergy  would  have  no  longer  been, 
under  the  influence  of  that  point  of  honour,  which,  when  its  observ- 
aooe  was  oompulsofy,  induced  them  to  hold  out  against  it« — the  more 
moderate^  even  of  the  existing  generation,  wouFd  have  by  degrees 
complied  with  their  own  interests  and  the  inclination  of  their  flocks ; 
while  the  course  of  nature,  and  the  increasing  infirmities  of^ace,  must, 
in  a  few  years,  have  materially  diminished  the  numbers  and  mfluence 
of  the  more  pertinacious.    We  have  found,  in  fact,  by  experience, 
that  the  Liturgy  has,  throogh  its  intrinsic  merits,  obtained,  by  de- 
grees, no  small  degree  of  reverence  even  among  those  who,  on  other 
grounds,  or  on  no  grounds  at  all,  dissent  from  the  church  of  England 
as  at  present  constituted.    And  it  is  possible  that,  by  thus  forbearing 
to  press  its  observance  on  those  whose  minds  were  so  ill  prepared  to 
receive  it»  a  generation  would  soon  have  arisen,  to  whom  their  ob- 
jectioos  would  have  appeared  in  their  natural  weaknessi  and  the 
greatest  and  least  rational  of  those  schisms  have  been  prevented^ 
which  have  destroyed  the  peace  and  endi^ngered  the  existence  of  the 
British  churches. 

*  Buty  while  we,  at  the  present  day,  are  amusing  ourselves  with 
acfaemes  of  what  we  should  have  done  had  we  lived  in  the  time  of 
our  lathers,  it  may  be  well,  for  the  justification  of  these  last,  to  con* 
sider  how  little  the  principles  of  toleration  were  then  understood  by 
either  party;  how  deeply  and  how  recently  the  episcopal  eleigy,  and 
even  the  lai^  of  the  same  persuasion,  had  suitered  from  the  very 
persons  who  now  called  on  them  £ot  forbearance ;  how  ill  the  few 
measures  which  were  really  proposed,  of  a  conciliatory  nature,  were 
met  by  tlie  disingenuousness  of  some  of  the  presby terian  leaders,  and 
the  absurd  bigotry  of  others ;  and  the  reasonable  suspicion  which  was 
thus  ^xcitedf  that  nothing  would  content  them  but  the  entire  prescript 
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myielf  and  keep  ne  from  too  intense  ahd  actual  tfainkiDg  of  my 
trouble.  Deare  Sir*  will  you  doe  so  much  for  mee  as  to  beg  m^y  par* 
don  of  Mr.  Thurland,  that  I  hav^  yet  made  no  relurne  to  him  for 
,  his  so  friendly  letter  and  expressions.  Sir,  you  see  there  is  too  much 
matter  to  make  excuse ;  my  sorrow  will,  at  least,  render  me  an  ob- 
ject of  evei^^  good  man's  pity  and  commiseration.  But,  for  myself^ 
.1  bless  God»  I  have  observed  and  felt  so  much  mercy  in  this  angry 
dispensation  of  God,  that  I  am  almost  transported,  I  am  sure  highly 
pleased  with  thinking  how  infinitely  sweet  his  mercies  are  when  hia 
judgments  are  so  gracious.  Sir,  there  are  many  particulars  in  your 
letter  which  I  would  faine  have  answered ;  but  still  m^  little  aad* 
nesses  intervenot  and  will  yet  suffer  me  to  write  nothnig  else,  but 
that  I  beg  your  prayers^  and  that  you  will  still  own  me  to  be, 

Deare  and  Honoured  Sir, 

Your  very  affectionate  friend  and  heartv  servant, 

Jer.  Taylor.' 

In  the  following  year,  he  was  called  upon  to  administer  con- 
aolation  to  his  friend  Evelyn  under  a  similar  bereavement. 
The  letter  will  be  found  in  one  of  our  former  volumes.* 

Of  Jeremy  Taylor  as  a  writer — ^takin^  the  estimate  with 
reference  to  the  great  mass  of  his  compositions — it  is  far  more 
easy  to  speak  in  general  terms,  than  it  is  to  bring  within  rea- 
sonable limits  a  satisfactory  induction  from  particulars.  When 
we  have  described  him  as  eloquent  and  imaginative,  boundless 
in  general  knowledge,  and,  as  a  reasoned  though  far  from 
clear,  yet  powerful  and  comprehensive,  we  shall  have  done 
very  little  towards  making  out  an  intellectual  resemblance  of 
this  illustrious  man.  1'he  best  way  will  probably  be,  availing 
ourselves  to  a  certain  extent  of  Mr.  Heber*s  previous  investi- 

f rations,  and  adopting  his  plan,  to  take  a  rapid  view  of  the 
eading  works  comprised  in  the  volumes  before  us  ;  though  we 
shall  so  far  yield  to  our  old  partialities  as  to  make  our  refe«- 
rences  to  the  dingy  folios,  which  we  cannot  yet  persuade  our- 
selves wholly  to  discard,  llie  arrangement  adopted  by  Mr. 
H.  is  not,  indeed,  free  from  objection ;  nor  do  the  particulara 
uniformly  and  exclusively  belon^r  to  their  respective  heads. 
For  instance,  the  "  Life  of  Chnst''  and  the  **  Holy  Living 
"  and  Dying"  are  placed  among  the  Practical  Works ;  where- 
as they  contain  much  that  is  entirely  and  mtentionally  Devo- 
tional ;  while  the  "  Divine  Institution  of  the  Office  Miniate* 
*'  rial,**  though  ranged  under  the  latter  head,  belongs,  as  fiar 
as  we  can  judge,  partly  to  the  "  Theological,"  and  partly  ta 
the  "  Practical"  department.    We  should,  in  fact,  have  been 
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inclined  to  Bimpliiy  Mr.  Heber'a  scheme^  andi,  instead  of  the 
Practical  and  DevotioDal  divisions,  to  have  comprised  them 
more  generally  under  Tbeolo^^y  and  Casuistry,  with  a  separate 
title  for  Pulpit  exercises*  which,  as  being  of  a  mixed  character, 
might  well  oe  taken  as  a  distinct  class.  It  is  not,  however, 
worth  while  to  deviate,  for  our  present  purpose,  from  an  ar- 
rangement, of  which,  whether  accurate  or  otherwise,  Mr.  H. 
has  made  use  in  a  very  interesting  way. 

In  the  Practical  division  of  Taylor's  works,  Mr.  Heber 
places  the  '*  Life  of  Christ,"  the  **  Contemplations  on  the 
"  State  of  Man,**  the  "  Holy  Living  and  Dying.''  the  "  Ser- 
**  mens"  and  the  posthumous  treatise  on  "  Christian  Conso- 
"  lation."  Of  these,  the  second  has  been  reviewed  by  us  in 
an  aHicle  already  referred  to,  and  the  third  is  too  popular  to 
reouire  from  us  any  thing  in  the  way  of  analysis  or  criticism. 
"  The  Great  Exemplarj  or  Life  of  Christ,"  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  one  of  those  desperate  falsehoods  which  popish 
writers  seem  to  consider  as  eminently  praiseworthy  when  em- 
ployed to  the  advantage  of  their  own  Church.  The  Rev.  Jno. 
Sergeant,  a  divine  of  whom  we  know  nothing  but  the  awkward 
ciroamstance  before  us,  has  affirmed,  that  this  work  is  a  mere 
translation  of  a  s.imilar  book,  compiled  by  Ludolphus  of 
Saxony,  a  Carthusian  monk.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  bold 
assertion  of  this  kind  answers  its  purpose.  Few  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  will  have  anv  inclination  to  examine  into 
Its  accuracy,  and  still  fewer  would  have  the  means  of  such 
examination.  Happily,  Mr.  Heber  belonged  neither  to  the 
tribe  of  indolents  nor  to  that  of  iucapables ;  and  he  has  as^ 
certained  the  total  dissimilarity  of  the  works  in  question.  In 
fact,  the  imputation  was  both  absurd  and  malignant.  The 
"  Great  Exemplar"  bears  throughout,  the  impress  and  coinage 
of  its  unquestionable  Author :  it  has  all  the  brilliancy  of  his 
imagination,  and  the  redundant  richness  of  his  style ;  and  no 
one  of  ability  to  discriminate  could  hesitate  for  a  moment  in 
ascribing  it  to  its  proper  source.  The  first  title  of  this  volume 
is  moce  indicative  of  its  character  than  the  second,  since  the 
*'  Life  of  Christ"  is  a  mixed  and  popular  narrative  of  the  lead- 
ing events  and  traditions  connected  with  our  Saviour's  earthly 
course;  while  the  '  considerations'  and  'discourses*  are  de- 
signed to  illustrate  and  enforce  them  as  holding  forth  the  *  great 
'  exemplar  of  sanctity  and  lioly  life/  Like  all  the  productions 
of  Taylor,  its  merits  are  of  a  very  marked  but  mingled  charac- 
ter. Its  pages  are  crowded  to  satiety  with  sparkling  thoughts 
and  •  thick -coming  fancies  ;'  but  its  theology  is  generally  su* 
perficial,  and  occasionally  hazardous ;  and  it  is  disfigured  by 
that  propensity  to  glittering  phrase  and  forced  conceit  which 
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myself  and  keep  me  from  too  intenie  and  actual  tUnldog  of  my 
trouble.  Deare  Sir,  will  you  doe  so  much  for  mee  as  to  beg  m^  par- 
don of  Mr.  Thurlandy  that  I  hav\e  yet  made  no  returne  to  hud  for 
,  fail  so  friendly  letter  and  expressions.  Sir,  you  see  there  is  too  much 
matter  to  make  excuse ;  my  sorrow  will,  at  least,  render  me  an  ob- 
ject of  every  good  man's  pity  and  commiseration.  But,  for  myself, 
.1  bless  God»  I  have  observed  and  felt  so  much  mercy  in  this  angry 
dispensation  of  God,  that  I  am  almost  transported,  I  am  sure  highlr 
pleased  with  tliinkiog  how  infinitely  sweet  his  mercies  are  when  his 
judgments  are  so  gradotts.  Sir*  there  are  many  partieulacs  in  your 
letter  which  I  would  faine  have  answered ;  but  still  my  little  aad* 
nesses  intervene,  and  will  yet  suffer  me  to  write  nothmg  elsey  but 
that  I  beg  your  prayers,  and  that  you  will  still  own  me  to  be, 

Deare  and  Honoured  Sir, 

Your  very  affectionate  friend  and  hearty  servant, 

Jer.  Taylor.* 

In  the  following  year,  he  was  called  upon  to  administer  con- 
solation to  his  friend  Evelyn  under  a  similar  bereavement 
The  letter  will  be  found  in  one  of  our  former  volumes.* 

Of  Jeremy  Taylor  as  a  writer — taking  the  estimate  with 
reference  to  the  great  mass  of  his  compositions — it  is  far  more 
easy  to  speak  in  general  terms,  than  it  is  to  bring  within  rea- 
sonable Imiits  a  satisfactory  induction  from  particulars.  When 
we  have  described  him  as  eloquent  and  imaginative,  boundless 
in  general  knowledge,  and,  as  a  reasoner,  though  far  from 
clear,  yet  powerful  and  comprehensive,  we  shall  have  done 
very  little  towards  making  out  an  intellectual  resemblance  of 
this  illustrious  man.  l*he  best  way  will  probably  be,  availing 
ourselves  to  a  certain  extent  of  Mr.  Heber*s  previous  investi- 

f rations,  and  adopting  his  plan,  to  take  a  rapid  view  of  the 
eading  works  comprised  in  the  volumes  before  us  ;  though  we 
shall  so  far  yield  to  our  old  partialities  as  to  make  our  refe- 
rences to  the  dingy  folios,  which  we  cannot  yet  persuade  our- 
selves wholly  to  discard.  The  arrangement  adopted  by  Mr. 
H.  is  not,  indeed,  free  from  objection ;  nor  do  the  particulars 
uniformly  and  exclusively  belong  to  their  respective  heads. 
For  instance,  the  '*  Life  of  Chnst**  and  the  •*  Holy  Living 
"  and  Dying"  are  placed  among  the  Practical  Works ;  where* 
as  they  contain  much  that  is  entirely  and  mtentionally  Devo- 
tional ;  while  the  "  Divine  Institution  of  the  Office  Miniate- 
"  rial,**  though  ranged  under  the  latter  head,  belongs,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge,  partly  to  the  "  Theological,"  and  partly  to 
the  ''  Practical*'  department.    We  should,  in  fkct,  have  be^i 
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inclined  to  simplify  Mr.  Heber^  acbeme^  and*  instead  of  the 
Practical  and  Devotional  divisions*  to  have  comprised  them 
more  generally  under  Theology  and  Casuistry,  wita  a  separate 
title  for  Putpit  exercises^  which,  as  being  of  a  mixed  character, 
might  well  oe  taken  as  a  distinct  class.  It  is  not,  however, 
worth  while  to  deviate,  for  our  present  purpose,  from  an  ar- 
rangement, of  which,  whether  accurate  or  otherwise,  Mr.  H. 
has  made  u^^  in  a  very  interesting  way. 

In  Uie.  Practical  division  of  Taylor's  works,  Mr.  Heber 
places  the  '^  Life  of  Christ/'  the  *'  Contemplations  on  the 
•'  State  of  Man,**  the  •'  Holy  Living  and  Dying,"  the  "  Ser- 
"  mons"  and  the  posthumous  treatise  on  "  Christian  Conso- 
'*  lation.''  Of  these,  tlie  second  has  been  reviewed  by  us  in 
an  atticle  already  referred  to,  and  the  third  is  too  popular  to 
require  from  us  any  thing  in  the  way  of  analysis  or  criticism. 
"  The  Great  Exemplar,  or  Life  of  Christ,"  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  one  of  those  desperate  falsehoods  which  popish 
writers  seem  to  consider  as  eminently  praiseworthy  when  em- 
ployed to  the  advantage  of  their  own  Church.  The  Rev.  Jnp. 
Sergeant,  a  divine  of  whom  We  know  nothing  but  the  awkward 
circumstance  before  us,  has  affirmed,  that  this  work  is  a  mere 
translation  of  a  similar  book,  compiled  by  Ludolphus  of 
Saxony,  a  Carthusian  monk.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,, a  bold 
assertion  of  this  kind  answers  its  purpose.  Few  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  will  have  anv  inclination  to  examine  into 
its  accuracy,  and  still  fewer  would  have  the  means  of  such 
examination.  Happily,  Mr.  Heber  belonged  neither  to  the 
tribe  of  indoleots  nor  to  that  of  iucapables ;  and  he  has  as^ 
certain^d  the  total  dissimilarity  of  the  works  in  question.  In 
fact,  the  imputation  was  both  absurd  and  malignant.  The 
"  Great  Exemplar"  bears  throughout,  the  impress  and  coinage 
of  its  unquestionable  Author :  it  has  all  the  brilliancy  of  his 
imagination,  and  the  redundant  richness  of  his  style ;  and  no 
one  of  ability  to  discriminate  could  hesitate  for  a  moment  in 
ascribine  it  to  its  proper  source.  The  first  title  of  this  volume 
is  moije  indicative  of  its  character  than  the  second,  since  the 
*'  Life  of  Christ"  is  a  mixed  and  popular  narrative  of  the  lead- 
ing events  and  traditions  conntcted  i/vith  our  Saviour's  earthly 
course;  while  the  '  considerations*  and  'discourses*  are  de« 
signed  to  illustrate  and  enforce  them  as  holding  forth  the  *  great 
'  exemplar  of  sanctity  and  lioly  life.'  Like  all  the  productions 
of  Taylor,  its  merits  are  of  a  very  marked  but  mingled  charac- 
ter, its  pages  are  crowded  to  satiety  with  sparkling  thoughts 
and  •  thick-coming  fancies  ;'  but  its  theology  is  generally  su* 
perficial,  and  occasionally  hazardous ;  and  it  is  disfigured  by 
that  propensity  to  glittering  phrase  and  forced  conceit  which 
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is  almost  as  cbaiacteristic  of  its  Author  as  are  his  brighter  and 
unrivalled  excellencies.  He  tells  his  readers  of  *  an  itch, 
'  which  must  be  scratched  and  satisfied/  In  his  description 
of  the  journey  taken  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  '  to  visit  her  cousin 
'  Elizabeth/  he  speculates  as  follows  : 

*  When  the  holy  Virgin  had  began  her  journey,  she  made  hast 
over  the  moantains,  that  she  might  not  onely  satisfie  the  desires  of 
her  joy  by  a  speedy  gratttlation>  but  lest  she  should  be  too  long  abroad 
under  the  dispersion  and  discomposing  of  her  retirements:     And 
therefore  she  hastens  to  an  inclosure,  to  her  Cousin's  housop  as  know- 
ing that  all  vertuous  women,  like  TariaueSf  carry  their  house  on  their 
heads,  and  their  chappel  ih  their  heart,  and  their  danger  in  their  e^ 
and  their  sools  in  their  hands,  and  Gpd  in  all  their  actions.    And  in- 
deed, her  very  little  burden,  whiche  she  bare,  hiodred  her  not  but 
she  might  make  host  enough ;  and  as  her  spirit  was  full  of  cheerful- 
nesse  and  alacrity,  so  even  her  body  was  made  aery  and  vegete :  for 
there  was  no  sin  in  her  burden  to  fill  it  with  naturall  inconveniences; 
and  there  is  this  excellency  in  all  spiritual  things,  that  they  do  no  dis- 
advantage to  our  persons,  nor  retard  our '  just  temporall  interests. 
And  the  religion  by  which  we  carry  Christ  within  us,  is  neither  so 
peevish,  as  to  disturb  our  health ;  nor  so  sad,  as  to  discompose  our 
just  and  modest  cheerfulnesse ;  nor  so  prodigall,  as  to  force  us  to 
needs  and  ignoble  trades ;  but  recreates  our  body  by  the  medecine 
of  holy  fastings  and  temperance ;  fills  us  full  of  serenities  and  com- 
placencies by  the  sweetnesses  of  a  holy  conscience  and  ioyes  spi- 
ritual! ;  promotes  our  temporall  interests  by  the  gains  and  increases 
of  the  rewards  of  charity,  and  by  securing  God's  providence  over  us, 
while  we  are  in  the  pursuit  of  the  heavenly  kinffdome.    And  as  in 
.  these  dispositions  she  climbed  the  mountains  with  much  facility,  so 
there  is  nothing  in  our  whole  life,  of  difficulty  so  great  but  it  may  be 
managed  by  those  assistances  we  receive  from  the  holyest  Jesus,  when 
we  carry  him  about  us  ;  as  the  valleys  are  exalted,  so  the  mountains 
are  made  plain  before  us/ 

He  illustrates  the  universal  peace  which  prevailed  at  the 
time  of  the  Saviour's  birth,  by  telling  his  readers,  that  the 
great  body  of  the  Roman  empire  had  '  no  limb  out  of  joint, 
'  not  so  much  as  an  aking  toot?i,  or  a  rebelling  humour  in  that 
'  huge  collection  of  parts/  The  following  is  a  curious  sample 
of  the  way  in  which  he  too  frequently  suffers  his  learning,  bis 
fancy,  and  his  boundless  command  oi  language,  to  run  not  to- 

J ether.  After  a  string  of  whimsical  comments  on  the  name 
esus,— informing  us  that  *  the  Tetragrammaton  is  made  fit  for 
'  pronunciation,'  since  the  highest  name  of  deity  '  could  not 
'  DC  pronounced  truly  till  ii  came  to  be  Jinished  with  a  gutturali 
*  that  made  up  the  name  given  by  the  An8:el  to  the  holy  childe/ 
and  affirming  that  the  Divine  Being  coulcl  not  be  '  received  or 
'  entertained  by  men,  till  he  was  made  humane  and  sensible  by 
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*  the  adoption  of  a  sensitive  nature,  tiki  voweb  pronunciabk  2y 
'  the  intertexture  of  a  consonant/  his  eloquence  flows  on  in  a  fall 
tide  of  mingled  quaintness/ pedantry,  and  beauty. 

'  But  DOW  God*8  mercy  was  at  full  sea*  now  was  the  time  wheii 
God  made  no  reserves  to  the  efTusion  of  his  mercy.     For  to  the  Pa- 
triarchs and  persons  of  eminent  Sanctity  and   imployroent  in  the 
Elder  ages  of  the  World,  God  according  to  the  degrees  of  his  msni* 
festation  or  present  purpose  would  give  them  one  letter  of  this  inefia- 
ble  name.     For  the  reward  that  Abraham  had  in  the  change  of  his 
name,  wss  that  he  had  the  honour  done  him  to  have  one  of  the  letters 
of  Jehovah  put  into  it ;  And  so  had  Jodiua  when  he  was  a  type  of 
Cbrise*  the  rrince  of  the  Israelitish  armies ;  And  when  God  took 
awoy  one  of  these  letters,  it  was  a  curse*    But  now  he  communicated 
all  the  whole  name  to  this  holy  Chiide»  and  put  a  letter  more  to  it, 
to  signifie  that  he  was  the  glory  of  God,  the  ezpresse  image  of  his 
Father's  person,  God  j^ternall ;  and  then  manifested  to  the  World  in 
his  humanity,  that  all  the  intelligent  world  who  expected  Beatitude 
and  had  treasured  all  their  hopes  in  the  ineffable'  name  of  God,  might 
finde  them  all  with  ample  returns  in  this  name  of  Jesus,  which  God 
hath  exalted  above  every  name,  even  above  chat  by  which  God  in  the 
old  Testament  did  represent  the  greatest  awfulnesse  of  his  Majesty. 
This  miraculous  name  is  above  all  the  powers  of  Magicall  inchant- 
roents,  the  nightly  rites  of  sorcerers,  the  secrets  of  Memphis,  the 
drugs  of  Thessaly,  the  silent  and  mysterious  murmurs  of  the  wise 
Chaldees,  and  the  spels  of  Zoroastres ;  This  is  the  name  at  which  the 
Devills  did  tremble,  and  pay  their  inforced  and  involuntaij  adora- 
tions, by  oonfessing  the  Divinity*  and  quitting  their  possessions  and 
usurped  habitations.    If  our  prayers  be  made  in  this  name  God  opens 
the  windows  of  heaven  and  ndns  down  benediction :  at  the  mention 
of  this  name  the  blessed  Apostles,  and  Hermione  the  daughter  of  S. 
Philip,  and  Philotheus  the  son  of  Theophila,  and  S.  Hilarion  and  S. 
Pbul  the  Hermite,  and  innumerable  lights  who  followed  hard  after 
the  Sun  of  righteousnesse,  wrought  great  and  prodigious  miracles : 
Signes  and  wonders  and  healings  were  done  by  the  name  of  the  holy 
child  Jesus.    This  is  the  name  which  we  should  engrave  in  our 
hearts,  and  write  upon  our  foreheads,  and  pronounce  with  our  most 
harmonious  accents,  and  rest  our  iaith  upon,  and  place  our  hopes  in^ 
and  lore  with  the  overflowings  of  charity,  and  joy,  and  adoration. 
And  as  the  revelation  of  this  name  satisfied  the  hopes  of  all  the 
world,  so  it  must  determine  our  worshippings,  and  the  addresses  of 
our  esteriour  and  interiour  religion :  it  being  that  name  whereby 
God  and  God's  mercies  are  made  presentiall  to  us  and  proportionate 
objects  of  our  religion  and  affections/ 

The  work  entitled  "  Christian  Consolations*'  is  quite  new  to 
us;  we  were  not  aware  that  such  a  work  had  ever  been  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Taylor ;  nor  should  we,  from  internal 
evidence,  have  been  disposed  to  refer  it  to  him  as  its  author. 
It  has  not,  tu  our  ear^  his  rhythm  and  cudeuce ;  the  languarre 
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seems  of  a  difiererit  structure ;  nor  does  the  soKtary  passa^^e 
cited  by  the  present  Editor,  appear  decisive  of  the  question. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  disposed  to  be  tenacious  of  the 
negative  hypothesis.  The  tract  was  written  for  a  specific  and 
private  purpose,  and  otie  that  was  not  likely  to  stimulate  the 
writer  to  extraordinary  exertion.  It  contains  mueb  that  is 
useful,  and  a  few  extracts  might  be  given,  not  destitue  of  the 
more  attractive  ornaments  of  style  and  fancy.  ^ 

Mr.  Heber's  criticism  on  the  Sermons  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  is 
not  qtute  so  minute  as  we  should  have  anticipated ;  and  we  are 
not  inclined  to  admit,  as  a  sufficient  excuse,  that '  no  sermons 
'  of  that  age,  perhaps  of  any  other  age,  are  mor6  frequently  on 
'  the  tables  and  in  the  hands  of  general  readers.'  \Ve  doubt 
this  exceedingly.  We  could  name  collections  of  sermons  that 
can  boast  fiixy  readers  for  one  who  has  taste  and  vigour  of 
mind  enough  fairly  to  estimate  the  author  of  the  EvmvIo;.  There 
are  hundreds  of  affected  gentlemen  who  will  talk  by  the  hour 
of  the  old  school  of  English  authorship,  who  would  be  exceed- 
ingly puzzled  by  a  very  slight  cross^xamination  on  the  specific 
subject  of  their  eloquence.  Such  works  as  those  of  Jeremy 
Taylor  will  never  be  popular  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term  ;  but,  by  those  whose  minds  are  disciplinea  to  the  com- 
prehension of  their  lofty  character  and  their  boundless  range, 
they  will  be  held  in  the  highest  value.  Few  kinds  of  reading 
have  a  more  decided  tendency  than  this  to  strengthen  the 
mental  faculties  ;  it  is  among  the  most  efficient  of  intellectual 
tonics ;  and  as  a  counteractive  to  the  morbid  action  of  an  ima- 
gination over  stimulated  byunwholesome  diet,  wecan  conceive  of 
nothing  more  salutary,  than  the  brilliant  combination  of  learnings 
fancy,  picturesque  imagery,  and  richness  of  expression,  which 
exists  m  the  sermons  and  tiieological  treatises  of  this  eminent 
man.  His  very  faults  of  composition  are  the  results  of  exube* 
rant  genius ;  tney  are  allied  to  beauty,  and  leave  us  sometimes 
at  a  loss  whether  to  condemn  them  as  violations  of  correct 
principles,  or  to  admit  them  as  glowing  fancies.  In  fact,  if  we 
were  required  to  point  out  that  particular  section  of  his  works 
which  should  exnibit  the  most  characteristic  sample  of  his 

Eowerful  and  brilliant  mind,  we  should  unhesitatingly  refer  to 
is  sermons.  Mr.  Heber  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  him  at  this  point  of  his  critical  analysis,  to  introduce 
a  series  of  lively  and  amusing  observations  on  the  styles  of 

E reaching  that  prevailed  at  and  before  the  time  of  Taylor,  and 
e  gives  some  rather  curious  specimens  of  eccentric  sermoni- 
zing. 

*  When  Jerome  allegorizes,  in  his  epistle  to  Fabiola,  the  different 
ornaments  of  the  Jewish  high-priest  into  the  different  virtues  and 
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graces  of  a  Chrislian ;  when  Athanasius  finds  out  the  penitent  thief 
on  bis  cross  in  the  second  Terse  of  the  second  chspter  of  Habakkak  1 
when  Gregory  the  Great  makes  Jericho  at  once  a  symbol  of  the  moon 
and  of  oar  mortal  nature ;  and  above  all,  when  Bernard  derives  the 
word  OaMus  from  '*  two  pockets/  it  is  difiicult  to  believe  that  they 
can  bsve  intended  these  fancies  as  argumentative,  or  to  prove  to  their 
hearen  any  thing  but  the  talents  and  acuteness  of  their  teachers. 
Sacb,  however,  were  the  favourite  ornaments  of  Christian  orators  for 
a  long  lapse  of  ages ;  add  this  taste,  which  of  course,  by  degrees, 
degeuernted  into  mere  quibbling,  was  not  yet  extinct*  as  we  learn 
from  Ecbard's  ^  Contempt  of  the  Clergy,''  in  England,  daring  tine 
life  of  Taylor,  and  prevailed,  if  we  may  believe  the  author  of  **  Fray 
Genindioy"  ^n  Spain  at  a  much  later  period/ 

We  differ  again  from  Mr.  Heber,  in  part  at  least,  when  he 
affirms  of  the  sermons,  that  *  few  compositions  cun  be  named, 
'  where  ao  much  luxuriance  of  imagination,  and  so  much 
'  mellowness  of  style,  are  made  the  vehicles  of  diviniijf  so 
'  sound,  and  holiness  so  practical/  It  would  extend  too  far  an 
article  in  which  our  main  difficulty  is  to  confine  ourselves  with- 
in reasonable  limits,  were  we  to  enter  on  the  distinct  exami- 
nation of  the  position,  the  gist  of  which  we  have  marked  in 
italics ;  we  reter  to  it  here  simply  for  the  purpose  of  connect- 
ing with  it  the  observation,  that  while  Taylor^s  moral  exhor- 
tations and  dissuasives  are  urged  with  all  the  terrific  force  and 
all  the  attractive  beauty  which  so  peculiarly  distinguish  his 
best  writings,  he  does  not,  according  to  our  views  of  sound 
divinity,  attach  to  them  those  clear  views  of  evangelical  doc- 
trine which  alone  can  give  them  their  due  motives  and  their 
most  powerful  sanction.  The  sermon  on  the  Return  of  Prayers 
might  furnish  us  with  illustrations  of  this";  but  we  shall  rather 
reter  to  il  for  an  example  of  the  singular  way  ih  which,  quit- 
ting the  just  limits  of  oratory  for  the  very  region  of  poetry, 
the  Bishop  of  Down  was  accustomed  not  unfrequently  to  mix 
the  wild,  excursive,  and  unruly  effusions  of  his  ever-ready 
fancy  with  the  most  energetic  remonstrances  of  the  Christian 
moralist. 

*  Uncleanneas  is  a  direct  enemy  to  the  praying  man,  and  aa  ob* 
struction  to  his  prayers,  for  tliis  is  not  only  a  profanation,  but  a  di* 
rect  sacrilege ;  it  defiles  a  temple  to  the  ground ;  it  takes  from  a  man 
aU  affection  to  spiritual  things,  and  mingles  his  very  soul  with  the 
things  of  the  world,  it  makes  his  understanding  low,  and  his  reason- 
ings cheap  and  foolish,  and  it  destroys  hb  confidence  and  all  his 
manly  hopes ;  it  makes  his  spirit  light,  efieminate,  and  fantastic ;  and 
dittofves  nis  attention,  and  makes  his  mind  so  to  disafiect  all  the  ob- 
jects of  his  desires,  that  when  he  prays  he  is  as  uneasy  as  an  impaled 
person^  or  a  condemned  criminal  upon  the  hook  or  wheel.  •  •  •  •  God 
cannot  love  the  man ;  for  God  is  the  prince  of  purities,  and  the  Son 
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of  God  is  ibe  Ung  of  tir||ins,  sod  Uie  Holy  Spirit  is  all  Ibvei  tod 
ttutt  is  all  purity  and  all  spirituality*  Aod  thererora  the  j^rayer  of  an 
unclean  person  b  like  the  sacrifices  to  Moloch^  or  the  rites  of  Flora, 
M  data  ipectaior  die  rum  ,potuiij  a  good  man  frill  not  endure  them, 
much  less  will  God  entertain  8uch  reekings  of  the  Dead  8ea  and 
clouds  of  Sodom.  For  so  an  impure  vapour  begotten  of  the  slime 
of  the  earthy  by  the  fevers  and  adulterous  heats  of  an  iotemperaSe 
summer  sun*  striving  by  the  ladder  of  a  mountain  to  climb  up  lo 
heaven>  and  rolling  into  various  figures  by  an  uneasy  unfixed  revo- 
Uition,  and  stepped  at  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  being  throira 
Ihim  his  pride  and  attempt  o^  passing  towards  the  seat  of  the  stars, 
turns  into  an  unwholesome  flame,  and  like  the  breath  of  hell  is  con- 
fined into  a  prison  of  darkness  and  S  cloud,  till  it  breaks  into^dis- 
eases,  plagues,  and  mildews,  stkik  and  blastings  :  so  is  the  prayer  of 
an  uncnaste  person,  it  strives  to  climb  the  battlements  o4*  heaven, 
but  because  it  is  a  flame  of  sulphur,  salt,  and  bitumen,  and  was 
kindled  in  the  dishonourable  regions  'beloWy  derived  from  hell,  and 
contrary'to  God,  it  cannot  pass  forth  to  the  element  of  love^  but 
ends  in  barrenness  and  murmur,  fiintastic  expectations^  and  trifling 
imaginative  confidences,  and  they  at  last  end  in  sorrows  and  despair. 
Every  state  of  sin  is  against  the  possibility  of  a  man  being  accepted, 
but  taese  have  a  proper  venom  against  the  graciousness  of  the  person 
and  the  power  of  the  prayer.  God  can  never  accept  an  unholy 
prayer,  and  a  wicked  man  can  never  send  forth  any  other ;  the  waters 
pass  through  impure  aqueducts  and  channels  of  brimstone,  and  there- 
fore may  end  in  brimstone  anifirt%  but  never  in  forgiveness  and  tlie 
blessings  tX  an  eternal  charity/ 

We  believe  that  we  were  the  first  to  point  out,  in  a  Number 

of  the  former  series  of  this  Journal,  n  remarkable  passage  in 

•  South 's  Sermons,  marked  with  the  hitter  sarcasm  peculiar  to 

that  highly  gifted  but  irritable  and   spiteful   man,  and  plainly 

levelled  at  the  affectations  and   fantastic  illustrations  which 

Present  tbemselves  rather  too  frequently  in  the  compositions  of 
aylor.    It  is  as  follows.    *  I  speak  the  toords  of  soberness,  said 

*  St.  Paul,  Acts  xxvi.  26.  And  1  preach  the  Gospel  ii<>t  with 
'  the  enticwg  words  of  marCs  wiulom,  1  Cor.  ii.  4.     i  his  was  the 

<  way  of  the  Apostles'  discoursing  of  tilings  sacred.    Nothing 

*  here  of  the  fringes  of  the  North^Star ;  nothing  of  nature's  be- 

*  coming  unnatural;  notbing  otf  the  down  ofati^eW  wings,  or  the 

*  beautM/iil  looks  of  Onerubims;  no  starched  similitudes,  intro- 
.  '  duced  with  a  Thus  have  £  seen  a  cloud  rolling  in  its  airy  mansion, 

*  and  the  like*    No,  these  were  sublimities  above  the  rise  of 

*  the  apostolic  spirit.  For  the  Apostles,  poor  mortals,  were 
'  content  to  take  lower  steps,  and  to  tell  the   world   in  plain 

<  terms,  that  he  who  believed  should  be  saved,  and  that  he  who 

*  believed  not  should  be  dasnned.  And  this  was  the.  dialect  which 
'  pierced  the  conscience,  and  made  the  bearers  cry  eiit.  Men 
'  and  Breihteni  what  Aali  wedol    It  tickled  not  the  ear,  but 
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*  6itek  into  tbe  lieart;  ind  when  men  came  from  siK^h  sermons, 
'  ^hey  ae?6r  commended  the  preacher  for  bis  taking  voice  or 

*  .gtslare ;  for  the  fineness  of  snch  a  simile,  or  the  quaintness 

*  of  sQoh  a  sent^fiee ;    but  they  spoke    like  men  conquered 

*  mtb  die  overpowering  force  and  evidence  of  the  most  con- 
'  cemifig  truths ;  much  in  the  words  of  the  two  disciples  goin^ 
'  to  Bmmans ;  Did  not  our  hearts  burn  within  us,  while  he  opeimL 

*  tons  the  Scriptures V 

If  this  criticism  be  not  very  courteoaa»  its  justice  will  not 
be  denied ;  and  it  will  serve  to  place  in  full  view  the  different 
characters  of  the  two  writers.    South  had  a  mind  of  far  more 
compactness;    he    was,     bevond   comparison^    the    sounder 
and  deeper  theologian ;  and  his  fttncy,  if  less  exuberant,  was, 
in  its  happiest  efforts,  of  a  more   equable  and  finished  kind. 
He  w«s  coarse,  indeed,  much   more  sq  than  his  great  rival ; 
but  this  offensive  quality  seems  to  have  had  a  moral  cause,  and 
to  liave  originated  in  the  ferocity  and  malignity  of  bis  temper  : . 
his  tfatuttil  taste,  if  we  may  judge  from  such  of  his  sermons  as 
were  preached  in  avoidance  of  irritating  topics,  was  remarkably 
pure^  and  his  ear  for  the  true  rhythm  of  rhetorical  composition, 
exquisite*    Taylor's  occasional  coarseness  is  of  a  very  different 
description ;  it  is  evidently  tive  aecidentat  error  of  a  mind  full 
of  iiBages  and  ideas^'  and  incapable,  from  the  very  oppression  of 
its  weiJth,  of  exercising  a  due  discernment  and  discretion.  He' 
seldom  flatters,  excepting  in  his  dedications,  arid  then  in  a  very, 
gentlemanly  way ;  whereas  South  was  the  most  disgusting  and 
unblushing  sycophant  that  ever  made  a  bold  stroke  lor  a  mitre*. 
We  do  not  recollect  that  Taylor  has  betrayed,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, a  propensity  to  the  sarcastic  and  abusive,  the 
constant  stumbling-block  of  South ;  and  tka  little  asperity  into 
which  his  kindly  spirit  was  stirred  on  one  or  two  oc<}asions,  is 
to  be  attributed  to  accidental  ca^wes,  radier  than  to  tte  nature 
of  the  man.    But  we  must  basten  to  give  one  more  exempKfi-. 
cation  of  this  section  of  o^r  analysis,  and  then  pass  On  to  the 
next.    There  are  few  passages,  even  in  the  noble  compositions 
before  us,  of  a  higher  order  of  eloquence,  both  in  conception 
and  expression,  than  the  exordium  of  the  sermon  on  '  the  in- 
'  validity  of  a  late  or  death-bed  repentance.    The  text  is  from 
Jeremian  xiii.  16. 

•  God  is  the  eternal  fountain  of  honour,  and  the  spring  of  glory ; 
in  him  it  dwelb  essentially,  from  him  it  derives  originally,  and  when 
an  action  is  glorious,  or  a  man  is  honourable,  it  is  biecause  the  action 
is  pleasing  to  God,  m  tbe  relation  of  obedience  or  imitation,  sod 
because  the  man  is  honoured  by  God,  or  by  God's  Vicegerent;  and 
therefore  God  cannot  be  dishonored,  because  all  honour  comes  from 
himself;  he  cannot  but  be^  glorified,  because  to  be  himself  is  to  be 
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InBnitely  gloriaus.    And  yet  he  it  pleased  to  say*  that  our 'mm' 
dishonour  htm,  and  our  obedience  does  glorifie  htm.  -  But  es  the 
SuPy  thcgreat  eye  of  the  world,  prjing  into  the  recesses  of.rodcs, 
and  the  hollownesse  of  valleys,  receives  species,  or  viaible ,  loniw 
from  these  objects,  but  he  beholds  them  ouely  by  that  light  which 
proceeds  from  himself:  So  does  God  who  is  the  light  of  thai  eye; 
he  receives  reflexes  and  returns  from  us,  and  these  he  calls  ghri* 
Jlcations  of  himself,  but  they  are  such  which  are  made  so  by  his  own 
gracious  acceptation.    For  God  cannot  be  glon'fied  by  any  thing  but 
by  himself,  and  by  his  own  instruments,  which  he  makes  as  mirrours 
to  reflect  his  own  excellency,  that  by  seeing  the  glory  of  such 
emanations,   he  mi^  rejoyce  in  his  own  works,  because  they  are 
images  of  his  infinity.     1  bus  when  he  made  the  beauteous  frame  of 
heaven  and  earth,  he  rejoyced  in  it,  and  glorified  himself,  because 
it  was  the  glasse  in  which  he  beheld  his  wisdome,  and  Almighty 
power;   And  when  God  destroyed  th^  old  world,  in  that  also  he 
glorified  himself;  for  in  those  waters  he  saw  the  image  of  hi^  justice ; 
they  were  the  looking-glasse  for  that  attribute;  and  God  is  said 
to  iaugh  at,  and  mot/ce  in  the  destruction  of  a  sinner,  because  he  is 
pleased  with  the  (Economy  of  his  own  lawes,  and  the  excellent  pro- 
portions he  hath  made  of  his  judgements,  consequent  to  our  sins. 
But  above  all,  God  rejoyced  in  his  Holy  Son,  for  he  was  the  image 
of  the  Divinity,  the  character  and  expresse  image  of  Ids  person,  in  him 
he  beheld  his  own  Essence,  his  wrsedom,  his  power,  his  justice,  and 
his  person,  and  he  was  that  excellent  inatmnient  designed  from 
eternall  ages  to  represent  as  in  a  double  mirronr,  not  only  the  glories 
of  God  to  himself,  but  also  to  all  the  world ;  and  he  glorified  God  by 
the  instrument  of  obedience,  in  which  God  beheld  his  own  dominion* 
and  the  sanctity  of  his  lawes  clearly  represented ;   and  he  saw 
his  justice  glorified,  when  it  was  fully  satisfied  by  the  passion  of  his 
Son ;  and  so  he  hath  transmitted  to  us  a  great  manner  of  the  Divine 
glorification,  being  become  to  us  the  Authour,  and  the  Example  of 
giving  glory  to  God  after  the  ibanner  of  men,  that  is,  by  well-ooing, 
and  patient  soaring,  by  obeying  his  lawes,  and  submitting  to  his 
power,   by  imitating  his  iiolinesse,  and  confessing  his  goodnesse, 
by  remaining  innocent,  or  becoming  penitent :  for  this  also  u  called  in 

the  ttXt  GIVING  OLORT  TO  THK  XOBJ>  DOR  GOD.' 

On  the  second  of  the  four  classes  into  which  the  writings  of 
Taylor  are  here  divided,  our  remarks  must  be  very  brief,  since 
there  is  no  alternative  between  A  slight  notice,  and  a  much 
more  extensive  examination  than  we  should  find  convenient. 
This  division  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  treatises  collected 
into  one  volume  under  the  title  of  Polemical  and  Moral  Dis- 
courses, together  with  the  '*  Dissuasive  from  Popery,"  "  The 
•'  Doctrine  of  Repentance,"  and  some  other  minor  tracts. 
We  have  already  ventured  to  give  it  as  our  opinion,  that 
Taylor  is  by  no  means  entitled  to  the  reputation  of  a  consum- 
mate divine.    He  appears  to  us,  though  be  sometimes  reasons 
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Btroagly,  and  almost  always  eloquently,  to  be  on  the  wliole 
more  of  a  declaimer  tkan  a  reasonen    There  is  more  of  dex^ 
teritytliMi  of  vigour  or  consistency,  in  his  log^;  his  argu-» 
mentation  is  too  often  loose,  and  so  mixed  up  with  authorities 
and  illustrations,  as  to  perplex  rather  than  to  enlighten*    Even 
his  "  Liberty  of  Ptophesying/*^  a  noble  work  with  all  its  defi- 
ciencies,  argues   ratner  on  cates  than  from  principles ;    or 
at  least,  in  the  selection  of  the  latter,  does  not  adopt  such  as 
are  of  a  lofty  and  uncompromising  cast.    There  is,  in  the  fifst 
volume  of  the  present  collection,  a  very  curious  exemplification 
of  TayloT*s  embarrassments   when  pressed  into  controversy 
with  a  shrewd  anta^oniatr  which  it  had  never  happened  to  us 
to   meet  with  previously.    His  crude  and  hazardous  specu- 
lations on  the  subject  of  original  sin,  had  placed  him,  even 
widi  some  of  his  own  party,  under  the  imputation  of  injurious 
error;  and  an  awkward  passage  in  his  "  Further  Explication," 
brought  him  into  contact  with  Henry  Jeanes,  the  Presbyterian 
minister  of  Chedzoy  in  Somersetshire :  the  result  was,  a  cor- 
respondence, which  was  afterwards  published  by  the  latter. 
We  cannot  profess  to  have  given  to  this  whimsical  altercation 
the  close  attention  necessary  for  entirely  comprehending  it ; 
but  we  have  read  it  with  sufficient  precision  to  derive  much 
amusement  from  the  dexterous  technicality  of  Jeanes,  and  the 
blustering  embarrassment  of  Taylor.    The  Episcopalian  is  in 
a  very  ill  humour,  and  quite  out  of  his  element ;  the  Presby- 
terian in  all  his'glory,  cool,  sarcastic,  up  to  the  chin  in  syllo- 
gisms, and  quite  stunning  his  antagonist  with  authoritative 
aphorisms  and  ontologicsLi  distinctions.    Jeremy  Taylor '  got 
out  of  his  scrape  as  he  could,  and  Henry  Jeanes  had  all  the 
honour  of  the  annihilating  last  word. 

The  third,  or  casuistical  division  of  the  Bishop's  labours, 
has  for  its  principal  and,  strictly  speaking,  only  individual,  the 
"  Daclar  IJubitantium  ;*'  styled  by  Mr.  Heber,  Taylor's  opu$ 
magfiian,  and  meriting  that  distinction  by  the  learning  and 
talent  displayed  in  its  laborious  investigations.  This  appears 
to  have  been  its  Author's  favourite  production  ;  it  occupied  his 
thoughts  beneath  the  hospitable  shades  of  Golden  Grove ; 
it  was  the  sulject  of  bis  meditations  during  his  various  and 
troubled  sojoumings  for  a  considerable  period ;  and  it  was 
completed  amid  the  retired  and  romantic  scenery — amoaiimmo 
necessti— of  Lough  Neagh.  His  immediate  patron.  Lord  Conway, 
was  owner  of  the  magnificent  mansion  of  Portmore,  on  the 
banks  of  that  extensive  lake ;  and  one  of  the  islands  which 
enrich  its  surface,  was  Taylor's  usual  resort  for  the  purposes  of 
study  and  devotion.  The  ruins  of  an,  ancient  nK>nastery  stood 
on   this  islet,  and  one  of  those  lofty  towers,  of  which  the 
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oVi^n  and.  the  object  are  equally  uncertain,  carried  back  the 
mind  to  timen  still  more  remote.  The  period  at.  whldi  this 
great  work  was  completed,  is  fixed  by  the- expreee  date  snb^ 
scribed  to  the  preface :  *  Frf>m  my  Sttify  in  Portmore,  m  KU* 
f  uUc^h,  Oct.  5. 1669.' 

The  practice  of  auricular  confession  among  the  Romanists, 
inevitably  led  to  innumerable  abuses,  and«  among  tiiem,  to  the 
introduction  of  minute  and  unprofitable  casuistry,  in  the  place 
of  a  decided  appeal  to  moral  and  scriptural  principle*  It 
tended  to  substitute  scrupulous  hesitahcy  for  conscientious 
feeling;  it  raised  a  question  on  every  contingency  of  life; 
and  intruded  its  frivolous  inquisition  into  remote  and  impro>* 
bable  possibilities.  Consequences  the  most  injurious  followed 
upon  this  wretdied  system.  The  confessor  was  a  mere  tool 
in  the  hands  of  a  master*power ;  a  portion  only,  though  an 
essential  one,  of  an  extensive  machinery,  artfully  and  aptly 
framed  for  the  enthralment  of  mankind.  A  sound  and  strict 
morality  must  be  at  complete  variance  with  the  interests  of 
Rome,  since  its  tendency  is  to  invigorate  and  enlighten  the 
mind,  to  make  it  conscious  dP  its  real  strength,  of  ils  entire 
independence  on  human  canons,  and  its  responsibility  to  Gkid 
alone.  A  scheme  which  should  admit  of  severe  restriction 
or  convenient  relaxation  at  the  will  of  the  spiritual  director, 
was  better  suited  to  the  nefarious  policy  of  the  Vatican ;  and, 
amon^  its  various  and  weU-trained  dependents,  it  fo«nd  a 
sufiicient  number  quite  willing  to  en^ge  in  the  odious  task, 
and  perfectly  qualified  to  execute  it  with  thorough-going 
fidelity  to  unprincipled  commands.  The  Jesuits  were  foremost 
in  the  worii.  Escobar,  Suares,  and  Emmanuel  Sa>  with  others 
of  equal  notoriety,  have  been,  for  their  offences  in  this  way, 
immortalised  to  infamy  by  the  wit  and  eloquence  of  Pascal. 
The  •  inventioa  of  those  subtle  casuists  seems  to  have  been 
strained  to  the  utmost,  to  find  palliatives  for  sin.  Their 
distinction  between  mortal  aad  venial  transg^ssions,  '  bath 

*  intricated  and  confounded  almost  all  the  certainty  and  answers 

*  of  moral  theology  ;*  and  their  doctrine  of  Probability  would, 
if  generally  adopted,  make  fatal  havoc  both  in  morals  and 
religion.  In  this  state  of  things,  and  while  such<  woi^  as 
these  were  influential,  it  was  hi^ly  expedient,  that  '  a  rule  of 
'  conscience'  of  a  more  salutary  kind  should  be  established 
in  counteraction  of  this  mischievous  policy,  and  that  the  true 
springs  of  moral  action  should  be  exhibited  to  mankind*  Much, 
we  believe,  has  accordingly  been  effected  in  this  way  by 
Protestant  divines;  but,  as  we  cannot  pretend  to  be  deeply 
read-in  this  uninviting  sort  of  lore,  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  the  work  before  us*    Taylor's  mind  was  admirably  "*     '  *- '' 
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ibr  his  task,  as  far  as  knowledge  aod  the  power  of  extending 
and  ^erei^ips  itself  orer  a  wide  field,  could  svpply  ability ; 
but  btfi  habits  of  thinkins  were  so  much  of  the  imaginative 
and  excursive  cast,  as  to  unfit  him  in  a  great  degree  for  the  severe 
analysis  and  minute  dissection  called  for  by  this  particular 
track  of  investigation. 

Taylor  was  an  eloquent  reasoner,  but  he  was  not  an  accurate 
definer ;  his  style  of  argumentation  was  oratorical,  not  scho- 
lastic; his  genius  led  htm  not  to  macerate  and  denude  the 
bones  and  cartilages  of  his  subject,  but  rather  to  clothe  the 
skeleton  with  suDstancOy   and  colour,    and  exterior  )>eauty. 
And  it  is  surprising  how  much  of  this  has  been  done  in 
the  present  instance.    He  has  adorned  sterility  itself  with 
flowers ;  and  out  of   a  series  of  discussions  primarily  unat- 
tractive and  even  repulsive,  he  has  made  up  a  course  of  ex- 
tremely pleasant  reading.    Facts,  fables,  quaint  sayinss,  and 
brilliant  thoughts,  are  compounded  into  a  most  agreeable  olio ; 
and  if  his  dhecisions  are  subject  to  appeal,  they  are  at  least 
conveyed  in  an  interesting  form.    His  passing  illustrations 
have  all  the  peculiar  and  playful  fancy  of  nis  more  disengaged 
compositions  ;^^as  when  he  gives  as  an  example  of  a  '  negative 
'  doubt,'  that '  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  little  pretty 
'  phantasm  mad^  us  to   smile  when  we  hanged  upon  our 
'  mother's  breasts ;'  and  tells  us  of  an  uncertain  obligation, 
that  it  is  '  like  the  colours  of  a  dove's  neck,  difiering  by  several 
'  aspects  and  postures.'     '  Sin,'   he    emphatically  remarks, 
*.  makes  us  ashamed  before  men  and  afraid  of  God ;  an  evil 
'  conscience  makes  a  man  a  coward,  timorous  as  a  child  in 
'  a  cburcb«porcb  at  midnight.'    The  different  efiects  of  con* 
science  are  made  the  subject  of  a  striking  comparison  :~^'  In 
'  those  sins  where  the  conscience  affrights,  and  in  those  in 

*  which  she  affrights  not)  .....  there  is  no  other  difference 
'  but  that  conscience  is  a  clocky  which  in  one  man  strikes 

*  aloud  and'  gives  warning,  and  ^ 'another,  the  hand  points 
'  silently  to  the  figure,  but  strikes -not ;  but  by  this  he  may  as 
'  surely  see  what  the  other  hears,  viz.  that  his  hours  pass 
'  away,  and  death  hastens,  and  after  death  comes  judgment.'- 
He  says  of  a  confident  conscience  under  the  mask  of  humility, - 
that  '  it  looks  in  at  the  door  with  a  trembling  eye,  but  being 

'  thrust  itkp  it  becomes  bold.  It  is  like  a  firestick,  which 
'  in  the  hand  of  a  child  being  gently  moved,  gives  a  volatile  and 
'  unfixed  light,  but  being  more  strongly  turned  about  by- 
'  a  swift  tcircular  motion,  it  becomes  a  constant  wheel  of  fire.^ 
Under  the  head  of  erroneous  conscience,  it  is  said,  that '  such 
'  is,  or  may  be,  the  infelicity  of  an  abused  .conscience,  thai 
'  if  it  goes  forward,  it  enters  into  folly ;  if  it  resists,  it  enters 
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*  into  madness ;  if  it  flies,  it  dashes  its  head  a^inst  a  wall,  or 
'  falls  from  a  rock ;  if  it  flies  not,  it  is  torn  in  pieces  by  a  bear/ 
'  Probable  arguments'  are  likened  to 

*  little  stars,  every  one  of  which  will  be  useless  as  to  ouf  conduct 
and  enlightening ;  but  when  they  are  tied  together  by  order  and  yi- 
cinity,  by  the  finger  of  God  and  the  hand  of  an  dngel,  they  make  a 
constellation,  and  are  not  only  powerful  in  their  influence,  but  like  a 
bright  angel  to  guide  and  to  enlighten  our  way*  And  although  the 
light  is  not  great  as  the  light  of  the  sun  or  moon,  yet  mariners  sail  by 
their  conduct ;  and  though  with  trepidation  and  some  danger,  yet 
very  regularly  they  enter  into  the  haven.  This  heap  of  prdmble  in- 
ducements, is  not  of  power  as  a  mathematical  and  physical  demon- 
stration,  which  is  in  discourse  as  the  sun  is  in  heaven,  out  it  makes  a 
milky  and  a  white  path,  visible  enough  to  walk  securely.' 

*  A  scruple  is  a  little  stone  in  the  foot;  if  you  set  it  upon 

the  ground,  it  hurts  you  ;  if  you  hold  it  up,  you  cannot  go  forward ; 
it  is  a  trouble  when  the  trouble  is  over,  a  doubt  when  doubts  are  re- 
solved :  it  is  a  little  party  behind  a  hedge  when  the  main  army  is 
broken,  and  the  field  cleared  ;  and  when  the  conscience  is  instructed 
in  its  way,  and  girt  for  action,  a  light  trifling  reason,  or  an  absurd 
fear  hincfers  it  from  beginning  the  journey,  or  proceeding  in  the  way, 
or  resting  at  the  journey's  end.  Very  often  it  nas  no  reason  at  all  for 
its  inducement,  but  proceeds  from  indisposition  of  body,  pusillanimity, 
melancholy,  a  troubled  head,  sleepless  nights,  the  society  of  the  timo- 
rous, from  solitariness,  ignor^ce,  or  unseasoned  imprudent  noticed  of 
things,  indigested  learning,  strong  fancy  and  weak  judgment ;  from  any 
thing  that  may  abuse  the  reason  into  irresolution  and  restlessness.  It  is 
indeed  a  direct  walking  in  the  dark,  where  wc  see  nothing  to  affiright 
us,  but  we  fancy  many  things,  and  the  phantasms  produced  in  the 
lower  regions  of  fancy,  and  nursed  by  folly,  and  borne  upon  the  arms 
of  fear,  do  trouble  us.  But  if  reason  be  its  parent,  then  it  is  born  in 
the  twilight,  and  the  mother  is  so  little  tnat  the  daughter  is  a  fly 
with  a  short  head  and  a  long  sting,  enough  to  trouble  a  wise  man,  but 
not  enough  to  satisfy  tlie  appetite  of  a  Tittle  bird.  The  reason  of  a 
scruple,  is  ever  as  obscure  as  the  light  of  a  glow-worm,  not  fit  to 
govern  any  action  ;  ami  yet  is  sufiered  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  all  its 
enemiesjand,  like  the  flies  of  Egypt,  vex  and  trouble  the  whole  army.' 

There  are  few  finer  things  in  the  whole  circle  of  literature, 
than  the  *'  Instance  of  Moral  Demonstration,  or  a  Conjugation 
*'  of  Probabilities,  proving  that  the  Religion  of  Jesus  Ohrist  is 
*'  from  God  ;^  inserted  in  the  Ductor  Dubitantium  as  an  exetn* 
plifloQtion  of  the  strong  bearing  of  probable  argumentatioii  on 
the  certainty  of  Christianity.  In  a  composition  of  this  kind, 
Taylor  was  on  his  own  peculiar  ground.  His  inexhaaatible 
fertility,  his'well-stored  memory,  and  hie  command  of  lan^aage» 
hnd  here  an  ample  field;  and  their  combined  result  la  ex- 
hibited in  one  of  the  noblest  pieces  of  eloquent  reasoning  that 
ever  had  origin  in  the  humfin  intellect.     He  has  collected  and 
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eompreBseti  together  a  mass  of  facts  and  circumstances  that 
can  make  a  vain  appeal  only  to  a  sterile  brain  and  a  callous 
heart 

^  This  roiff^oV,'  hh  says  of  this  admirjable  digression^  '  I  have  here 
brought  as  ao  instance  of  moral  demonstrationy  not  only  to  do  honour 
to  my  dearest.Lord»  by  speaking  true  and  great  things  of  his  name, 
and  endeavouring  to  advance  and  establish  his  kingdom,  but  to  repre-  ■ 
sent  in  order  to  the  first  intention,  that  a  heap  of  probabilities  may  in 
some  cases  make  a  sure  consciende.' 

The  tendency  to  indecency  in  some  of  the  Bishop's  illustra- 
tions^  has  been  very  properly  pointed  out  by  his  fiiographer,  as 
well  as  the  hazardous  cnaracter  of  some  of  his  positions.  The 
general  criticism  in  which  the  analysis  is  summed  up,  is  so 
good,  and  the  similitude  with  whicn  it  closes,  so  appropriate, 
and  ao  nuicb  in  Taylor *s  own  way,  that  we  shall  insert  it  m  lieu 
of  any  further  remarks  of  our  own. 

*  On  the  whole,  the  **  Ductor  Dubitantium"  is  the  work  of  a  mind 
acute,  vigorous,  and  imbued  with  an  extent  and  varietv  of  informa- 
tion,  which  would  have  overburdened  k  meaner  tntelfect,  and  by 
which  Taylor  himself  is,  perhaps,  sometimes  encumbered,  rather  than 
adorned.  •  A  mind  it  is,  essentially  poetical,  rather  than  critical,  ar- 
dent in  conception  more  than  lucid  in  arrangement.  Yet  his  concep* 
tions  in  themselves  are  almost  always  clear,  though  he  overlays  them 
not  unfrequently  with  a  profusion  of  words  and  metaphors,  and  though 
he  is  apt  to  derive  his  first  principles  from  springs  of  action  in  them- 
selves circumstantial  and  secondary.  But,  though  it  offers,  in  some 
respects,  a  less  profound  and  original  view  of  human  motives  than  is 
to  be  met  with  in  later  writers ;  though  its  length  renders  it  less  read 
able,  and  the  Author's  anxiety  to  say  every  thing  on  both  sides  of 
eveiy  question  may  leave  a  careless  reader  sometimes  in  suspense  as 
to  hjs  nnal  determination ;  it  is  still  a  wdrk  which  few  can  read  with* 
out  profit,  and  none,  I  think,  without  entertainment.  It  resembles, 
in  some  degree,  those  ancient  inlaid  cabinets,  (such  as  Evelyn,  Boyle, 
or  Wilkins  might  have  bequeathed  to  their  descendants,)  whose  multi* 
farious  contents  perplex  our  choice,  and  offer  to  the  admiration  or 
curiosity  of  a  more  accurate  age,  a  vast  wilderness  of  trifles  and  vari« 
eties,  with  no  arrangement  at  all,  or  an  arrangement  on  obsolete  prin- 
ciples ;  but  whose  ebony  drawers  and  perfumed  recesses  contain  spe- 
clm^s  of  every  thing  that  is  precious  or  uncommon,  and  many  things 
for  which  a  modern  museum  might  be  searched  in  vain/ 

We  must  dismiss  the  Devotional  class  with  the  remark,  that 
it  does  not  comprise  the  works  on  which  Taylor's  fame  princi- 
pally rests.  They  are  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  piety  of  their  Author,  but  not  such  as  are  likely  to  become 
extensiTely  popular  in  the  present  day. 

Such  is  a  rapid  view  of  the  labours  of  one  of  the  most  con- 
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spicuous  prnamentfi  of  our  coHntxy ;  a  man  of  whose  talents  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  speak  too  highly,  though  he  has  not  been 
equally  successful  in  all  the  modes  of  their  application.  Of 
the  way  in  which  the  Editor  has  executed  his  task»  we  ha^e  al- 
ready spoken.  But  we  cannot  suffer  the  present  occasion  to  "pass 
without  availing  ourselves  of  it,  to  express  our  grattfieation  at 
the  enlightened  policy  which  has  sent  forth  such  a  man,  as  the 
representative  of  the  national  religion  in  our  Eastern  dominions. 
To  Reginald  Heber,  such  a  mode  of  exaltation  to  the  episcopal 
bench  was  little  desirable,  and  he  must  have  felt  that  he  was 
making  considerable  sacrifices  in  becoming  a  party  to  the-ar* 
rangement.  But  he  has  placed  himself  in  a  situation  where  his 
abilities,  his  acquisitions,  and  his  liberal  sentiments,  will  enable 
him  to  effect  a  greater  and  a  more  permanent  benefit  than  he 
could  have  hoped  to  accomplish  here.  We  rejoice  that  a  trust 
of  so  much  responsibility  is  committed  to  his  competent  hands. 


Art.  III.  Exiracfi.from  a  Journal toriUen  on  th^  Coasif  of  Ckilif  Peruf 
and  Mexico^  iu  tie  Years  1820, 1S21,  IS2&.  By  CapUin  Basil  Hail, 
Boysf  Navv,  Author  of  a  Vpyaee  to  Loo  Cboo.  2  vob.  post 
8vo.  Price*!!,  Is.  Edinburgh.  1824. 

^OUTH  AMERICA  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  an 
*^  object  of  interest  and  speculation  to  Europe,  and  to  Eng- 
land in  particular.  Sources  of  wealth  have  oeen  opened  in 
every  part  of  that  vast  country ;  Commerce  is  rapidly  spres^l-^ 
ing  its  blessings  over  it;  its  political  disorders  are  gradually 
disappearing ;  and  its  independence  is  virtually,  if  not  actually, 
acknowledged  by  the  lana  where  freedom  will  always  find 
firiends.  PabKc  attention  has  of  late  been  called,  in  varions 
ways,  to  that  most  interesting  portion  of  the  globe; — ^interest- 
ing from  the  nature  of'  its  soil,  its  prodbctions,  its  varied  cli- 
mate, its  majestic  mountains,  and  its  mighty  rivers,  that  water 
a  thousand  lands, — but  still  more  interesting  on  account  of  the 
recent  struggles  of  its  people  with  their  bigotted  and  despotic, 
masters  of  the  Old  World.  For  i^es,  the  greater  part  or  this' 
vast  Continent  continued  under  the  dominion  of  the  rapadous 
and  tymnnical  representatives  pf  the  successive  Kings  ot  Spain» 
who  looked  upon  their  distant  dependencies  only  as  so  many 
sources  of  that  mineral  wealth  which,  in  process  of  time,  form- 
ed their  bane,  and  which,  while  it  matenally  changed  the  fea- 
tures of  civilized  Society  in  Europe,  has  contributed  in  no 
slight  degree  to  enervate  the  descendants  of  their  ancient  con- 
querors, and  to  leave  them  what  they  now  are — a  people  but 
little  superior^  physically  or  mentally,  to  those  who  were  not 


ipng  ago  theii  J^Ottdsmen.  It  is  utterly  astonisbtng;  that  Spefin 
haa  beisn  enabled  to  prefieire  eolonies  of  such  extent  and  po« 
pulation  for  so  long  a  period,  wben,  to  say  notfains  of  her  con« 
duct,  to  tfawie  who  were  the  ancient  masters  of  Sie  land,  her 
ayafeem  of  policy  towards  tho^ei  who  looked  to  her  for  aid  and 
protection,  haa  been  one  of  continued  oppression.  ' 

Bat  at  lenprth  they  are  free,  and  although  Lord  Eldon  is 
understood  still  to  have  doubts  as  to  the  fact,  the  formal  recogr 
nition  of  their  independence  cannot  be  much  lon^^er  delayed. 
Happily,  the  fact  that  they  have  achieved  their  freeaomj 
recognised  or  not,  has  become  matter  of  history  ;  and  it  is  ouf 
own  commercial  interests,  rather  than  their  political  situation^ 
that  renders  the  solution  of  his  Majesty  the  Chancellor's 
doubts  chiefly  desirable. 

It  was  during  the  latter  period  of  the  war  for  independence, 
that  Captain  Hall  visited  South  America.  The  object  of  the 
voyage  was,  to  protect  the  British  interests  in  the  Pacific  ;  the 
recent  occurrences  on  the  Coast  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Mexico* 
having  rendered  this  precaution  politic,  and,  indeed,  necessary. 
Captem  Hall  sailed  from  England,  in  his  Majesty^s  ship 
Conway,  on  the  10th  of  August,  1820,  and,  after  having 
touched  at  Teneriffe,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the  River  Plate,  re- 
ceived orders  to  proceed  to  Valparaiso,  the  principal  sea-port 
on  the  coast  of  C|iili.  The  narrative  of  the  voyage  com*- 
mences  at  the  doubling  of  Cape  Horn,  which  is  described  as 
'  ^.  high,  precipitouf,  black  rock,  conspicuously  raised  above 
'  all  the  neighbouring  land,  utterly  destitute  of  vegetation,  and 
'  extending  far  into  the  sea,  in  bleak  and  solitary  grandeur ;' 
while  it  presents,  '  under  ev^  aspect,  a  bold  and  majestic 
'  appearance,  worthy  of  the  limit  to  such  a  continent.'  The 
Bay  of  Valparaiso  is  of  a  semicircular  form,  surrounded  by 
steep  hills,  rising  to  the  height  of  nearly  2000  feet,  sparingly 
covered  with  stunted  shrubs  ai^d  thinly  strewed  grass.  The 
town  is  built  along  a  narrow  s^tirip  of  land*  between  the  cliffs 
and  the  sea ;  but,  as  this  spaQe.  is  limited  in  extent,  the  buildr 
ings  have  straggled  up  th^  side^  and  bottoms  of  the  numerous 
ravines  which  intersect  the  hills*  Such  is  the  *  Vale  of  Para«> 
*  dise,'  as  the  early  Spanish  adventurers  termed  it.  It  was 
during  the  gay  season  of  Christmas*  that  the  ship  arrived  at 
Valnaraiso,  wnen  multitudes  had  been  attracted  from  all  parts 
of  tile  country,  to  witness  the  bull-fights  and  other  shows,  and 
to  mingle  in  the  festivities  of  the  period. 

'  Groupes  of  merry  dancers  were  to  be  seen  at  every  turn,  -^-aad 
crowds. of  people  liBtening  to  ringers  bawling  aut  their  old  romances 
to  the  sound  of  a  guitar ;  gay,  parties  saunteriDg  alongt  .laughiDg^  and 
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Udking  at  "the  full  stretch  of  their  voices;  wild-looking  horseneo: 
pranced  about  in  all  Quarters,  mixing  amount  the  people  oo  foot, 
drinking  and  talking  with  them*  but  never  dismounting.  From  one 
exCreoiity  of  the  town  to  the  other,  along  the  base  of  tne  cliflb,  and 
all  round  the  beach  of  the  AJmendral,  was.  one  unintemipted  scwe  of 
noise  and  revelry^' 

The  habits,  occupations,  and  amusements  of  the  Chilians, 
and  particularly  of  the  inhabitants  of  Valparaiso  and  Santiago, 
are  described  by  Captain  Hall  with  clearness  and  elegance. 
In  those  towns,  as,  indeed,  in  all  he «  visited.  Captain  Hall 
made  it  bis  business  to  pry  even  into  the  most  minute  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  nature  of  their  society,  the 
manners  of  the  people,  and  the  state  of  public  feeling.  He 
was  a  frequent  visiter  to  the  Ramadas,  a  constant  attendant 
at  the  bull -fights,  a  keen  observer  of  the  populace,  and,  in 
the  houses  of  the  higher  orders,  a  welcome  guest.  We  ex- 
tract the  following  sensible  remarks  on  the  state  of  political 
feeling  among  the  lower  orders. 

*  Our  curiosity  was  naturally  directed  towards  politics,  and,  know- 
ing  that  we  should  eventually  have  ample  opportunities  of  learning 
the  state  of  feeling  in  the  upper  classes,  we  occupied  ourselves,  upon 
this  occasion,  in  ascertaining  the  sentiments  of  the  peasantry.  At 
first  we  felt  disappointed  with  their  calmness,  and  wondered  to  hear 
them  speaking  with  so  little  enthusiasm,  and  in  terms  so  little  vin- 
dictive, of  the  Spaniards ;  while  the  upper  classes,  in  the  same  town, 
were  filled  with  animation  when  the  subject  was  mentioned,  and 
never  allowed  themselves  to  think  of  their  ancient  rulers  without 
expressing  the  bitterest  animosity. 

'  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that,  with  regard  to  the  effects 
of  the  ({evolution,  the  upper  and  lower  classes  were  diferentlj 
circumstanced.  The  peasant's  station  in  society  had^not  been  materi- 
ally changed  by  the  subversion  of  the  Spannh  authority ;  while  that 
of  his  landlord  was  essentially  altered  in  almost  every  point.  The 
lower  orders  here,  as  in  all  countries,  are  not  those  wno  feel  the 
oppression  of  bad  government  most  sensibly :  and  although,  un- 
questionably, their  prosperity  must,  in  process  of  time,  be  greatly 
augmented  by  the  operation  of  such  wholesome  changes,  their  im- 
mediate benefit  cannot  be  so  direct  or  manifest  as  that  of  the  upper 
classes, 

'  In  Chili,  while  the  peasant  remains  where  he  was,  his  superior 
has  gained  many  advantaged.  He  has  obtained  political  independ- 
ence ;  he  is  free,  and  secure  in  his  person  and  property ;  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  he  has  a  share  in  the  government  of  his  country; 
he  may  aspire  to  the  highest  offices  of  profit  or  distinction ;  tne 
Value  of  his  property  is  enhanced  by  the  market  which  has  been 
opened  to  carry  off  its  produce ;  and  he  feels  no  reserve  in  display- 
ing his  wealth,  or  in  expressing  his  opinions ;  in  short,  he  is  in  pos- 
session of  civil  liberty. 
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^  The  benefits  retukin^froiD  free  irade^  te  compared  with  the  re- 
strictions'and  nmnopolieB  of  old,  are  those  irfaich  come  home  the 
soon^t  to  the  apprehensbn  of  all  ranks;  and  although  it  -cannot- be 
deaied,  that  even  the  lowest  peasant  in  the  country  has  felt  the 
change  which  the  Reroiution  has  produced  on  the  price  of  goods, 
jet  ihe  advantage  to  the  upper  classes  has  been  much  more  exten- 
sively felt ;  for  they  are  not  only  greater  purchasers,  but  have  more 
home  produce  to  give  in  exchange.  All  classes,  therefore,  both  high 
and  low,  share,  though  not  equally,  in  the  benefits  resulting  from 
the  change  of  government ;  and  this  universslity  of  advantase  is  the 
characteristic  circumstance  which,  with  one  exception,  distmguishes 
the  South  American  revolutions  *  from  all  others  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  These  are  real  and  sMd  advantages*  That  they  should 
be  fully  understood,  or  even  appreciated  at  once,  is  too  much  to 
expect;  and- many  errors  and  extravagancies  will  be  committed  be- 
fore such  blessines  can  have  their  full  exercise ;  but  as  they  are  of  a 
nature  to  work  themselves  clear,  if  left  alone,  every  successive  hour 
of  freedom  will  have  the  effect  of  enlarging  the  circle  of  knowledge 
and  virtue  throughout  the  country/  Vol.  L  pp.  24—26* 

'  Of  civil  liberty,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Chilians  have,  as  yet, 
equally  clear  and  correct  notions ;  but  nothing  is  more  decided  thao 
their  determination  not  to  submit  again  to  any  foreign  yoke :  and  I 
ahouid  conceive,  from  all  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  that  under  any 
circumstances,  the  Spanish  party  in  Chili  would  be  found  small  and 
contemptible.  Every  day  deepens  these  valuable  sentiments,  and 
will  render  the  re-conquest  of  the  country  more  and  more  remote  from 
possibility*  The  present  free  trade,  above  all,  maintains  and  aug- 
ments these  feelings;  for  there  is  not  a  single  arrival  at  the  port, 
which  fails  to  bring  some  new  article  of  use,  or  of  luxury,  or  which 
does  not  serve,  by  lowering  the  former  prices,  to  place  within  reach 
of  the  inferior  ranks  many  things  known  before  only  to  the  wealthy ; 
to  extend  the  range  of  comforts  aad  enjoyment8»  and  to  open  new 
aources  of  industry. 

*  Amongst  a  people  circumstanced  as  the  South  Americans  have 
been,  debarred  for  a^es  from  the  advantages  of  commerce,  this 
change  is  of  the  last  importance ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  reflect,  that 
while  our  merchants  are  consulting  their  own  interests,  and  advancing 
the  prosperity  of  their  country,  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  by  stimu- 
lating at  once  and  gratifying  the  wants  of  a  great  people,  adding  in- 
€»lcalably  to  the  amount  of  human  happiness.  By  thus  creating 
higher  tastes  and  newer  wants,  they  produce  fresh  motives  to  exer- 
tion, and  give  more  animating  hopes  to  whole  nations,  which,  without 
auch  powerful  and  immediate  excitements,  might,  for  ought  we  know, 
have  long  remained  in  their  ancient  state  of  listlessness  and  igno- 
rance. Every  man  in  the  country,  rich  or  poor,  not  only  practically 
feels  the  truth  of  this,  but  knows  distinctly  whence  the  advantage  is 
derived;  and  it  is  idle,  therefore,  to  suppose  tliat  blessings  which 
come  home  so  directly  to  all  men's  feelings,  and  which  so  manift^tly 
influence  their  fortunes  and  happiness,  can  be  easily  taken  from  them. 

*  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  defects  in  the  administration  of  affairs 
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timet  veiy  booBveni^nt  dJaturlMaoesy  and  partial  polttioal  change*  $ 
but  Aeae  are  af  na  moineBt  in  so  vast  a  questmi*    The  barrier 
which  has  so  long  damoied  np  the  tide  ^  homan  righto,  and  iree  ae* 
tion,  has  been  at  length  removed ;  and  the  strcan  is  assuredly  not  to 
be  stopped  by  any  thing  from  without :  and  what  is  internal,  that 
might  produce  mischief,  «  rapidly  improving  as  men  advance  In  n»- 
telllgence,  and  acquire  a  deeper  ioterest  in  good  order*    An  invasion, 
indeed,  might  cause  much  miseiy  and  confusion,  and  tend,  for  a  time, 
to  keep  b^  the  moral  and  political  improvement  of  the  oomitiry; 
but  the  ra-action  would  be  inevitable,  and*  ere- long,  ^e  outraged 
country  would  spring  f«^rward  to  life  aind  liberty  with  tenfold  vigour. 
'  Bv  means  of  foreign  intercourse,  and  by  the  experi<mce  and 
knowledge  of  themselves,  acquired  by  acting,  for  the  first  titae,  as 
freemen,  they  will  come  to  know  their  own  strength :  by  learning 
also  to  ren>ect  themselves,  which  they  coald  hardly  have  done  before, 
they  will  he  ready<  to  respect  a  i^ovemment  formed  of  themselves ; 
and  instead  of  despising  and  hating  their  rulers,  and  seeking  to 
counteract  their  measures,  will  joia  heartily  in  suppoi^'ng  them  when 
right,  or  in  exerting  a  salutary  influenoe  over  them  when  wrona;.    At 
all  events,  even  ndw,  idl  parties  would  unite  upon  the  least  show  of 
an  attack;  and  so  the  result  will  prove,  should  any  thing  so  wild  and 
unjust  be  attempted*'  Vol.  L  pp.  182— -5* 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  details 
relating  to  the  ongin  and  history  of  the  Revolution ;  and  a 
highly  interesting  sketch  is  given  of  its  progreaa  in  Chili,  from 
its  commencement,  to  the  period  of  the  full  establishment  of 
the  National  independence.    This  extensive  country  threw  off 
the  Spanish  yoke  in  1810;  but  the  disputes  of  the  different 
parties  respecting  the  form   of  government  and  the  law  pf 
election,  with  other  causes  of  disagreement,  arising  out  of  the 
ambition  of  turbulent  individuals,  and  the  inexperience  of  the 
new-born  nation  in  political  affairs,  enabled  the  Spaniards  to 
regain   their  lost  authority,  by  sending  an  army  from  Peru, 
The  government  of  Buenos  Ayres^  naturally  dreading  that  the 
next  march  of  the  Spaniards  would  be  towards  their  capital, 
resolved  to  prevent  it  by  becoming  themselves  the  invaiders. 
Troops  were  raised,  and  an  army  of  4000  men  entered  the 
Chilian  territoty  with  the  view  to  re-establish  its  independent 
Oovemmefit.    The  command  of  this '  expedition  was  given  to 
San  Martin, — the  principal  liberator  of  the  southern  portion  of 
the  New  World ;    one  of  those  extraordinary  characters  to 
whom  a  revolution  so  frequently  gives  birth, — a  noble  of  nature. 
Captain  Hall  has  given  us  an  interesting  portrait  of  this  truly 
great  man. 

*  There  was  little,  at  first  sight,  in  hb  appearance,  to  engage  the 
attention ;  but  when  he  rose  up  and  began  to  speak,'  his  superiority 
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w«8  afiparent     He  received  us  in  very  homely  style,  on  Ae  itA  of 
bis  vefliel»  dressed  ia  a  iosse  snrtovt  coat,  and  a  large  far  cati,  and 
seated  at  a  taUe  nade  of  a  few  loose  ^anka  laid  along  the  top  of 
aofaa  empty  casks<    He  is  a  tall,  erect»  weU*firoportiODM  haadsoin^ 
naaa^  aritb  a  large  aquiline  nose,  thick  black  hair,  and  imfnease  bashy 
dark  wJiiAesSy  extenaing  froai  ear  to  ear  ander  tbe  chin ;  bis  compteci' 
ion  is  deep  olive  ;  his  manners  are  exceedingly  cordial  and  eafj^^ing, 
and  be  is  possessed  evidently  of  great  kindiineas  of  disposition  ;  itf 
aboct,  I  have  never  seen  any  person,  tbe  enchantment  of  whosO  addrcsi^ 
was  more  irresistible.     In  conversation  he  went  at  once  to  the  strong 
points  of  the  topic*  disdaining,  as  it  were,  to  trifle  with  its  minor 
paru ;  be  listened  earnestly,  and  replied  with  disiiaotness  and  fairness,' 
shewing  wonderful  resources  in  argument,  and  a  most  happy  fertility 
of  illuatration,  tbe  effect  of  which  was,  to  make  his  audience  feel  they 
were  understood  ia  tbe  sense  they  wished.    Yet  there  was  nothing- 
showy  or  ingenious  in  bis  discourse,  and  he  certainly  seemed,  at  all 
times,  perfectly  in  earnest,  and  deeply  possessed  with  bis  subject.    At 
times  bis  animation  rose  to  a  high  pitch,  when  tbe  flash  of  bis  eye  and 
the  whole  turn  of  bis  expression  became  so  exceedingly  energetic,  as 
'  to  rivet  tbe  attention  of  his  audience  bejrond  the  possibility  of  evading 
his  arguments.  This  was  most  remarkable  when  the  topic  wa!s  politics, 
on  which  subject  I  consider  myself  fortunate  in  having  heard  him 
express  himself  frequently*     But  hu  quiet  manner  was  not  less  strik- 
ing, and  indicative  of  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  st^mp ;  and  he  could 
even  be  playful  and  familiar,  were  such  the  tone  of  the  moment ;  and 
whatever  e^ct  tbe  subseouent  possession  of  great  political  power . 
may  have  had  on  his  mind,  I  feel  confident  that  his  natural  disposition 
18  kind  and  benevolent.'  pp.  210^12. 

The  Spaniards  were  beaten  by  the  Patriot  General.    Ber- 
nardo O'Higgins,  an  Irishman  by  descent,  the  constant  com^ 
panioB  in  arms  of  San  Martin,  was  declared  the  Chief  of 
Chili;  and  on  the  6th  of  April,  1818,  tbe  decisive  battle  of 
Maypo  asain  restored  to  Chili  its  independence,  leaving  it  in 
the  complete  possession  of  tbe  Patriots,  or,  as  the  expressive 
language  of  tneir  country  designated  them,  Bijos  del  Pays — 
the  Sons  of  the  land.     The  attention  of.  the  conf(^derate  go- 
vernments of  Chili  and  Buenos  Ayres,  was  then  turned  tpwarda. 
Pern  ;  San  Martin  was  named  Commander-in-Chief  of  their, 
armies,  and  the  greatest  exertions  were  made  to  raise  a  force 
sufficient  to  emancipate  the  Sister  territory.    The  inhabitanta 
of  the  two  free  states  naturally  reasoned*  that  their  awa  free" 
dom  could  not  be' secure,  while  Peru  remained  in  bondage. 
''  The  Liberating  Army  of  Peru,**  aa  the  expedition  was  Se^ 
nomitiated,  commenced  operations  in  tbe  Year  1830.    In  tbe 
following  spirited  bulletin,  they  declared  their  object  and  their 
hopes. 

*  In  the  tenth  year  of  tbe  South  American  Revolution,  and  the 
three-hundredth  of  the  conquest  of  Peru,^  a  people,  whose  rank  in' 
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the  tocial ,  icafe  hat  been  hitberto  rated  below  its  defCiDy*  has  midflrr- 
taken  to  break  those  chaint  which  FIxano  began  to  forge  with  kit 
blood-stained  hands,  in  1520.  The  government  established  in  Chili, 
since  its  restoration,  having  conceived  this  great  design,  deeais  it 
right  that  it  should  be  carried  into  execution  by  the  same  ftorson 
(Safi  Martin),  who,  having  twice  promised  to  save  his  country,  has 
twice  succeeded.  An  expedition,  equipped  by  means  of  *  ^reat 
sacrifices,  is,  at  length,  ready  to  proceed ;  and  the  army  of  Chili, 
united  to  that  of  the  Andes,  is  now  called  upon  to  redeem  the  land 
in  which  slavery  has  longest  existed,  and  from  whence  the  latest  efforts 
have  been  made  to  oppress  the  whole  Continent.  Happy  be  tliis  day 
on  which  the  record  of  the  movements  and  the  actions  of  the  expedi* 
tion  commences. 

*  The  object  of  this  enterprise  is  to  decide,  whether  or  not  the 
time  is  arrived^  when  the  influence  of  South  America  upon  the  rest 
of  the  Forld  shall  be  commensurate  with  its  extent,  its  riches,  and  its 
situation.'  Vol.  U.  pp.  66 — 8. 

While  affairs  were  in  this  state,  an  invitation  was  given  to  our 
countryman  Admiral  Lord  Cochrane,  to  take  the  commund  of 
the  Chilian  navy.  He  accepted  it,  and  this  circumstance  power- 
fully contributed  to  the  success  of  the  cause.  The  operations 
of  his  Lordship  are  detailed  at  some  leneth  by  Captain  Hall. 
The  following  instance  of  intrepidity  aind  «KiIl  is  too  character- 
istic of  the  British  seaman  to  be  passed  over.  It  has  been 
justly  characterised  by  a  distinguished  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  actions  in  the 
annals  of  the  British  navy  ;  '  an  action  combining  the  greatest 
'  calmness,  the  most  skilful  judgement,  and  the  most  daring 
V  valour.'* 

*  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  Liberating  Army  under  San*  Martin 
were  removing  to  Ancon,  Lord  Cochrane,  with  part  of  his  squadron, 
anchored  in  the  outer  Roads  of  Callao,  the  sea-port  of  Lima.  The 
inner  harbour  was  guarded  by  an. extensive  system  of  batteries, 
admirably  constructed,  and  bearing  the  general  name  of  the  Castle 
of  Callao  ;  and  the  merchant-ships,  as  well  as  the  men-of-war,  con- 
sisting at  that  time  of  the  Emeralcia,  a  large  40  gun  frigate,  and  two 
sloops  of  war,  were  moored  under  the  guns  of  the  castle  within 
a  semichrde  of  fourteen  gun  boats,  and  a  boom  made  of  spars  chained 
toother.  Lord  Cochrane,  having  previously  reconnoitred  these  for- 
midable defences  in  person,  undertook,  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of 
November,  the  desperate  enterprise  of  cutting  out  the  Spanish 
frigate,  although  known  to  be  fully  prepared  for  an  attack.  He  pro- 
ceeded in  fourteen  boats,  containing  240  men,  all  volunteers  from 


*  Speech  of  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  M*  P.  June  21,  on  presenting 
a  petition  from  Manchester,  praying  the  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Spanish  America. 
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the  diferent  febifii  •f  the  aqnadtoiii  in  twodivisbnsi  <nie  utid^  liie- 
immediale  orders  of  Ga^in  Croebie«  the  other  uader  Captain  Gome ; 
both  GommandiDg  ships  of  the  sqaadron. 

<  At  mido^bt,  the  boats  having  forced  their  way  across  the  boom» 
Lord  Cochrane,  who -was  leading,  rowed  alongside  the  first -gun*boat,' 
and,  taking  the. officer  bj  sorprise,  proposed  to  him, >  with  a  pistol-at' 
his  head,  the  alternative  of  *<  silence  or  death  P'  No  reply  was 'made ; 
the  boats  pushed  on  unobserved ;  and  Lord  Cochrane,  mounting  the 
Emeralda's  side*  gave  the  first  alarm.  The  sentinel  on  the  guo*way 
levelled  his  pieee,  and  fired ;  but  was  instantly  cut  down  by  the  codk. 
swain,  and  his  lordship,  though  wounded  in  the  thigh,  at  the  same 
moment  stepped  on  the  deck.  The  frigate  being  boarded  with  no 
less  gallantry,  on  the  opposite  'side,  by  Captain  Guise„  who  met  Lord 
Cochrane  mid-way  on  the  quarter  deck,  and  also  by  Captain  Crosbie, 
the  after-part  of  the  ship  was  soon  carried,  sword  in  hand  The 
Spaniards  rallied  on  the  forecastle,  where  they  made  a  desperate  re- 
sistance, till  overpowered  by  a  fresh  party  of  seamen  and  marines, 
headed  by  Lord  Cochrane.  A  gallant  stand  was  again  made  for  some 
'  time  on  the  main  deck ;  but  before  one  o'clock  the  ship  was  cap- 
tured, her  cables  cut,  and  she  was  steered  triumphantly  out  of  the 
harbour,  under  the  fire  of  the  whole  of  the  north  face  of  the  castle.' 

Vol.II.  pp.71— 73. 

During  the  time  that  the,  Spaniards  retained  their  authority* 
or  rather  the  semblance  of  authority  in  Peru,  Captain  Hall 
visited  its  capital.  But  the  patriots  were  fit  *  the  silver  gates 
'  of  the  city  of  kings/  as  Lima  had  been  proudly  termed  in  the 
days  of  her  magnificence,  and  all  was  terror  and  confusion. 
Sincerity  and  confidence  were  banished,  and  men  looked  upon 
each  other  with  mutual  distrust  and  dread:  Yet,  even  under 
such  circumstances  of  domestic  and  political  misery,  the  usual 
sportfi  of  the  people  were  not  suspended.  What  Spaniard  could 
foreso  the   pleasures  of  a  buU-fiigbt,  tliat  national  and  royal 

Eaetime  1    One  that  took  place  at  this  period,  was  witnessed 
y  our  Author.    He  would  not,  we  imagine,  be  anxioud  to  see 
a  second  exhibition  of  the«ame  kind. 

'  After  the  bull  had  been  repeatedly  speared,  and  tormented  by 
darts  and  fire-works,  and  was  all  streaming  with  blood,  the  Mat^dor^ 
on  a  signal  from  the  Viceroy,  proceeded  to  despatch  him.  Not 
being,  however,  sufficiently  expert,  he  merely  sheathed  his  sword  in 
the  animal's  neck  without  effect.  The  bull  instantly,  took  hia  re« 
veoge,  by  tossing  the  Matador,  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  and  he 
fell  apparently  dead  in  the  area.  The  audience  applauded  the  boll, 
while  the  attendants  carried  off  the  Matador.  The  bull  next  attacked 
a  horseman,  dismounted  him,  ripped  up  the  horse'9  belly,  and  bore 
him  to  the  ground,  where  he  was  not  suffered  to  die.  in  peace,  but 
was  raised  on  his  legs,  and  ureed,  by  whipping  and  goading,  to  move 
round  the  ring  in  a  state  too  horrible  to  be  described,  but  which  af- 
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folded  ihe  qwelaloi^  the  |p*eale8t  ieli^U  Tfi^  ndble  biM  hii  tbay 
mceeeded  in  bafflibghk  tonnentors  as  Ibttg m firir  m^ans  #«^  uied, 
when  a  cruel  device  was  thought  of  da  subdue  him.  A  tafge  earvi^ 
ilMtraaiaiit,  caikd  a  kiua,  waa  throim  at  him*  from  bebind,  tif  iucli  a 
iff^  a»  to  divide  the  hamstringB  of  the  hrad'leas;  such,  howev^er, 
wera  hia  strength  and  spirit,  tbckt  he  did  B<t  fhu,  bat  acmeliy  tr»- 
yelled  along  at  a  toteraSbke  pace'  on  Ms  stumps,  a  most  horrible  siglit ! 
This  was  not  all,  for  ir  man,  armed  with  a  dagger,  now  mounted  fhe 
bull's  back,  and  rode  about  for  some  minutes  to  the  infinite  dellgtit 
of  the  spectators*  who^  were  thrown  into  ecstacies,  and  laughed  ahd 
clapped  their  hands  at  every  stab  given  to  the  miserable  animal,  not 
to  Kill  hkn,  but  to  stimulate  him  to  accelerate  his  paee ;  at  lengthy 
tliepoor  beast,  eaftbausted  by  loss  of  blood,  fell  down  and  died.* 

Tol.  II.  pp.  99^^101. 

It  was  without  regret  that  Ciiptain  Hall  quitted  the  eapital 
of  Peru*  aud  returned  to  Chili,  after  an  absence  of  seven  weekit. 
He  afterwards  made  several  journeys  into  the  interior ;  aftid  he 
describes  in  a  very  spirited  manner,  the  habits  and  character 
of  the  people.  Tbis  portion  of  the  work  contains  same  useful 
observations  on  the  stale  of  the  mining  districts.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Santiago  are  represented  to  be  much  superior  to  those 
of  the  {>ort  in  point  of  education;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  have 
tbe  testimony  of  Captain  Hall,  tbat  the  influence  of  the  priesle 
is  on  the  decline. 

The  following  anecdote,  which  was  current  in  the  city  at  tbis 
time,  is  adduced  to  shew,  that  a  more  liberal  spirit,  especially 
in  matters  of  education,  had  recently  been  introduced,  and 
was  fast  spreading  over  the  country. 

*  A  gentleman  had  thought  fit  to  instruct  his  daughter  in  French, — 
a  circunlstance  which  the  girl,  unconscious  of  any  crime,  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  her  confession  to  the  priest,  who,  after  expressing 
the  greatest  horror  at  what  he  heard,  denounced  the  vengeance  6f 
heaven  upon  her  and  her  father,  refused  to  give  her  absolution,  and 
sent  the  poor  creature  home  in  an  agony  or  fear.  The  father  sooa 
discovered  the  cause,  and  after  some  correspondence  with  the  confess 
sor,  went  so*  the  head  of  the  Government,  who  sent  for  thejfHic^t^ 
qoosdoned  him  on  the  subject,  and  charged  him  with  having  directly 
i&terfered  with  the  letter  and  spirit*  of  the  Constitution,  which  gave 
caoouragemeBt  to  every  species  of  learning.  The  priest  afl^cted  to 
earry  matters  widi  a  high  hand,  and  even  ventured  to  censure  the 
Director  for  meddling  with  things  beyond  his  authority.  This  was 
soon  settled ;  a  council  waa  immediately  called,  and  the  next  day  it 
was  known  throughout  the  city,  that  the  priest  had  been  seen  cross- 
ing the  frontiers,  escorted  by  a  military  guard.  An  account  of  the 
whole  transactioe,  with  the  correspondence  between  the  parent  and 
the  eontessor,  was  dst>  published  ofBdally  in  the  Gazette,  and  fbll 
authority  given,  in  future,  to  every  "person,  to  teach  any  branch  of 
knowle<%e  not  inconsistent  with  morals  and  religion.*  pp.  178— SO. 
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.  Th<f  Utjter  ^rtion  of  the  volumes  containe  eome  ueefiil  re- 
i^arks  on  the  Colonial  system^  and  oh  the  state  of  society  in 
the  less  k^iowti  districts  of  Guayaquil,  Panama,  Acapuioo,  and 
Coquimbo*  With  re^rd  to  Mexico,  the  information  is  soine- 
whiit  scanty ;  but  an  interesting  sketch  is  given  of  the  revohr- 
tion,  and  of  the  state  of  political  feeling  in  Siat  country.  Itur- 
bide  is  described  as  '  a  man  who,  by  his  address*  in  every  case 

*  of  conquest,  convert^  into  active  friends,  all  those  who  had 

*  been  before  indifferent;  and  seldom  failed  to  gain  over  to  his 
^  cause  the  most  powerful  of  his  enemies ;  while,  at  the  same 
/  time,  he  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of,  every  one  by  his 
"  invariable  moderation,  humanity,  and  Justice.'  In  the  month 
of  May  1822,  he  was  elected,  by  the  Constitutional  Congress, 
the  first  Empefor  of  Mexico.  After  he  had  reigned  a  year, 
the  monarcny  yielded  to  the  ascendency  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  Iturbide  was  banished  to  Italy.  By  this  time  he 
18,  in  all  probability,  again  in  Mexico ;  and  it'  is  a  subject  of 
much  speculation,  what  reception^he  may  have  met  with  on  hin 

arrival.     It  was  supposed,  that  h^  would  be  welcomed  by  a 
powerful  party ;  and  it  is  not  impossible,  that  Bon  Augustin 
*de  Iturbide  may  be  re>-instated  as  the  Emperor  of  Mexico. 

Captain  Hall  Was  already  known  to  our  readers  as  the  Au- 
thor of  the  very  interesting  account  of  the  Loo-Choo  Island* 
era.  These  volumes  will  not  detract  from  his  reputation. 
They  are  written  in  a  very  lively  style;  and  will  be  found  ex- 
tremely interesting. 

f         • 

Art.  ly.  Poetic  yisfis^    By  Bernard  Barton.    Iftoo.  pp.  SM. 

Price  88.  LodJod.  1824r. 

I^R,  BARTON  is  a  fortunate  man,— we  say  it  notwithstand- 
^^  ing  the  melancholy  intimations  of  his  prefatory  sonnet,— 
fortunate  in  the  talents  entrusted  to  him,  fortunate  in  the  faa^ 
that  they  have  won,  and  that  from  quarters  in  which  such  sea* 
timents  as  his  are  not  wont  to  be  received  with  complacency. 
The  Edinburgh  Review  certainly  did  itself  as  much  honour  as 
it  conferred,  hy  its  kindly  meant  notice  of  Mr.  Barton's  former 
▼oliune;  and  whatever  draw-hadi  it  might  be  upon  their  praise, 
to'tbe  Author's  feelings,  to  be  exhibited  as  a  phenomenon  at 
the  expense  of  the  religious  society  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
and  to  nave  his  genius  and  his  Quakerism  mixed  up  tog^theff 
as  if  the  critic  was  all  the  while,  chuckling  at  the  idea,  how  tlie 
bays  would  look  twined  round  a  broad-brim,-— still,  the  dis- 
tinction conferred  was  flattering,  and  the  service  done  the  jpo^ 
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wag  not  incoDsiderable.  A  stiU  more  unlocked  for  Koikovr 
has  since  fallen  upon  our  Friend  Bernard.  We  have  seen  his 
name  announ/ced  as  one  of  a  very  select,  thougU  motlejr  list  of 
associates  of  a  certain  newly  established  Koyal  Society  of 
Literature,  in  which  the  Quaker  Poet  is,  if  we  mistake  kiot> 
the  only,  sectary  thought  worthy  of  such  high  associKiicm. 
Testimonies  of  respect  and  approbation,  come  fVom  whom  they 
mayi^  when  spontaneous,  uneauivocal,  and  disinterested,  no 
wjse  man  and  no  good  man  will  despise  ;  and  though  an  in&nt 
society,  like  the  one  in  question,  notwithstanding  its  roVftl 
sanQtion«.piust  for  the  present  seek  to  gain  honour^  rather 
than  affect  to  bestow  it,  yet,  their  selection  of 'Bernard  Bar- 
ton as  .an  associate,  does  credit  to  both  parties  :  it  is  a  homage 
paid  to  character  as  much  as  to  talent,  which  indicates  a  rignt 
feeling  in  thos&  who  awarded  it. 

What  testimonies  of  approbation  he  has  met  with  ftcm  his 
own  body,  we  know  not.  A  prophet  is  not  without  honolur, 
it  is  saidj,  save  in  his  own  country  ;  and  sometimes,  a  man  of 
letters  is  not  without  honour  save  among  his  own  religious 
connexipns*  Especially,  should  he  be  more  intent  to  8erve» 
than  to  please,  those  with  whom  his  principles  identify  him» 
and  in  ^o  doipg,  should  he  innocently  offend  against  an^r  re- 
ceived canons  of  phraseology,  or  establisbed  habits  of  think- 
ings he  must  expect  to  be  coldly  praised  for  bis  best  endea- 
vours,  and  to  be  forgiven,  lather  than  commended  by  his  own 
party,  for  striking  out  into  a  new  line  of  thought  or  of  expres- 
sion. We  can  imagine,  in  the  present  instance,  that  many 
Friends  piay  resent  having  the  phenomenon  of  a  Quaker  poet» 
or  a  poetical  representative  of  Quakerism,  held  up  so  ODtru- 
sively, — although  it  is  quite  obvious,  that  the  innocent  object 
of  such  invidious  distinction  is  in  no  wise  to  blame,  and  ou^t 
not  to  suffer,  for  the  manner  in  which  his  critics  and  admirers 
nay  express  themselves.  We  have  heard  it  drily  reaiatlie4» 
that  Friend  Barton  was  not  the  first  or  the  .only  writer  of  poeticy 
in  the  Society.  It  is  a  fact/  bowsver,  that  he  is  the  amy  one 
who  has  ventufed'to  put  out  Quaker  coio»,  and  kas«ttc#Bedsd 
in  making  them  respected  for  the  sake  of  his  poetry.  For  this 
W^  hdhonrhim,  and  for  this  he  deserves  to  be  honoured,  es- 
pecifal  ly  by  his  own  connexions,  that  neither  the  flattering.eiitoaip- 
ums  he  has  won  from  '*  high  places,''  nor  the  neglect  he  nay 
have  had  to  complain  of  in  other  quarters,  has  mads  him 
change  his  habit  or  his  phrase.  We  once  saw  him,-— as  plaia 
and  primitive  in  his  garo,  and  as  meek  in  his  air,  as  if  'he  hod 
nev^r  been  conversant  with  any  other  books  than  Uie  Ledger 
and  the  Cash-book.  And  in  the  present  volume*  he  will  be 
found  to  have  undergone  no  metamorphosis.    There  is  more 
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explicit  orthodoxy  than  Qis^p;\r  of  his  own.  sect  wglll  anprov^j, 
more  piely  than  most  of  his  critics  will  relish^,,  por^  QuaKerism 
thaniA.iiiai^I^pet  would  have  ventured  on^  and' better  poetry 
than  has  .often  been  j^ond  in  commotion  with  all  three. 

We  Jbave  so  i^l}y  expressed,  our  9pinion  of  Mr.  Barton's 
talenU^  on  former  occasions,  that  it  will  only  be  necessary  for 
V8  in  the  i^^seut  instance  to  state>  that,  in  our  judgement, 
this  Yolume  will  amply  sustain  the  test  of  comparison  wiUi 
his  previons  productions.  Of  one  poetUji  indeed,  which  no# 
appears  npt  for  the  first  time,  but  which  has  hitherto  been 
confined  to  almost  private  circulation,  ^ntided  **  A  Day  in 
Antmnn,^'  we  have  already  expressed  a  very  favourable  esti- 
mate, which  we  feel  no  disposition  to  retract.  Next  to  the  Ode 
to  the  Sun,  which  is  certainly  the  most  resplendent  of  Mr. 
Barton*s  productions,  we  are  inclined  to  rank  the  poem  above 
alluded  to*  Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  the  present  vo- 
lume will  be.  judged  inferior  to  its  predecessors,  and  nothing 
was  less  improbcmle  than  it  should  really  be  inferior;  for  the 
attempt  to  elaborate  rarely  succeeds  in  making  compensation 
for  the  degree  of  sameness  which  will  be  detected  or  fancied 
in  an  author's  second  or  third  volume.  But  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  pronouncing  it  equal  in  merit,  and  superior  in  interest, 
to  ^  Napoleon  and  other  poems.**  Mr.  Barton  has  decided 
wisely  in  returning  to  the  modest  duodecimo  fo(rm,  and  in 
trusting  to  '  minor  poems^  altogether  for  the  attraction  of  his 

E resent  voliume.  He  has  evidently  put  forth  his  strength  to  do 
is  best,  under  the  impression, — we  trust,  a  ftdlacious  one,— 
that  these  strains  may  be  his  last ;  nor  do  we  perceive  any 
declension  of  either  vigour  or  simplicity  as  the  consequence  of 
greater  care  and  a  more  cultivatea  taste  brought  to  the  com- 
position* Mr.  Barton  apologises  for  the  quaintness  of  his 
title  :  we  think  it  a  happy  one,  and  sufficiently  warranted  by 
the  circumstances  under  which  most  of  the  poems  have  been 
written*    But  Uie  motto  is  a  gem  set  in  the  title-page« 

<  Dearnightl  this  wTnM's  deffeat; 
Tbestwp  to  biisis  foob;  care's  check  and  cock; 
neday  of  Spirits /  my  soul's  calm  retreat, 

none  disturb  V  Henry  Vaugkam. 


We  cannot  do  better  tban  take  as  our  first  extract,  the  Ode 
to  Night's  prime  minister,  the  Owl. 

<  Bird  of  the  soleniB  midnight  hour  1 

Thy  PoetV  emblem  be ; 
If  arms  might  be  the  Muses'  dower. 

His  crest  were  found  in  thee ; 

£2 
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<  DIVES  AIAD  LAZARUS. 

*  In. wakeful  dreams  of  thought 
Before  my  ▼iew  was  brought, 

By  Fancy*!  ▼ivid  art,  the  aolemn  hour 

When  Laxarut  revil*d, 

And  Dives,  Fortune's  child. 
Alike  confessed  stem  Death's  resiatless  power. 

*  How  opposite  the  scene ! 
The  first  with  brow  serene, 

ReceiT'd  the  mandate  with  a  grateftil  smile ; 
A  smile  that  seemM  to  say 
What  here  should  tempt  my  stay  ? 

What  from  the  peaceful  grave  my  thoughts  hqjnile  f 

*  Him  Death's  stern  herald  found 
By  dogs  encompassed  round, 

By  doffS  less  brutal  than  Wealth's  pamper'd  son ; 
they,  at  least,  reliev'd 
The  sufferer,  hope*bereav'd» 
Whose  only  solace  there  from  them  was  won. 

*  The  sight,  methought,  awoke 
In  bim  who  dealt  the  stroke 

A  sense  of  pity; — with  a  gentle  hand. 
And  glance  that  lione  could  dread. 
Upon  the  Beggar's  head    ' 

He  for  a  moment  dropp'd  his  chiHing  wlind. 

'  That  touch  sufficed ! — ^for^  straight 

Before  the  Minion's  gate 
A  lifeless,  loathsome  mass  the  Beggar  lay. 

Which  e'en  the  dogs  with  fear 

Beheld,  and  drew  not  near. 
But  left  to  rav'ning^  birds  their  nat'ral  prey* 

'  Yet  from  that  loathsome  sight 

Up  sprang  a  form  of  light, 
Radiant  and  beautiful  as  angefs  are ; 

And  round  that  form,  I  ween, 

A  heavenly  host  were  seen. 
Of  seraphs  bright,  immortal,  wMling  there. 

«  These  with  unfbign'd  delight, 

IVepar'd  to  guide  its  flight 
To  the  iair  regions  of  etemiu  day ; 

And  soon  from  outward  gate 

With  songs  of  joy  and  praise 
The  glorious  vision  pass'd  in  liglu  away* 

<  But  see !  the  rich  man's  gate. 

Where  Lazarus  of  late 
Lay,  an  unheeded  spectacle  of  woe, 
'  Shows  an  unwonted  change. 

And  wears  an  aspect  vtrange. 
As  sage  and  solemn  passers  come,  and  go. 
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*  These  are  no  liv Vied  train,  ^'' 
Who  get  their  daily  gain 

By  servile  fawniiig  on  the  pomp  of  wealth ; 

These  are  the  men  of  skilU  .      . 

Whom  Dives  trusteth  still,  *' 

from  whom  his  ample  hoards  shall  purchase  health. ' 

<  Vain,  vain  the  idle  dream  E 
Baffle  is  every  scheme 

Of  boasted  science  to  defraud  the  grave: 

MortaliQr  is  nist^  ' 
•      kttd  cads  alikid  to  dust 
Mammon's  rich  minion,  Poverty's  vile  slave. 

<  <*  The  rich  man  oka  died  P* 

'  •    Boi^-wasihereDon^bdBide? 

He  died,  and  he  totu  hunedl'-^HBaU  1 ,  prepare 

The  nomp  43f  fanei»l  woe, 

And  Ukfim  rdiqm^  Ipw 
With  solemn  fnusic,.  9^4  with  torches'  glare. 

*  dOr  let  the  pisdud  .arriy 
Amid  the  blaze  of  day 

Flaunt  yet  more  coldly  on  the  eye  and  heart ; 

And  show  how  little  power 

Has  wealth  in  sucli. an  hcmr 
Ooe  thrOl  of  .genuine /eeling  to  unpart. 

<  What  is  there  id  the  throng 
Who  slowty  bear  alonfl|  >  ' 

The  cumbrous  splenAsur  <K  the  gorgeous  bier  I 

What  in  the^girise  of  woe    • 

Are  mourners  fbllQWing  lAow, '        "  '  '* 
Whose  downcast  eyes  confess  no  gen'roya  teiur  f 

<  Cold^  blank,  and  lifeless  all ; 
A  pageant  to  appal !    '   ' 

An  empty  nockeiy  of  idle  ;St«te, 

To  that  heart-toiiebi^g  (Aaago» 

And  transfonnalipn  strange^ 
Known  by  the  beggar  «(t  jbia  j^ace-gate. 

<  Reader!  witli'diWeus eye. 

Or  dtscenteMed righv      -  '  *  v     ''  '- 
Hast  thou  upon  the  wondliag's  splendour  |taz*d  f 

'Mid  poverty  Word  care, 

Haat  thou  in  dttinb  despair 
To  heaven  a  glance  of  hopelessiangnish  raised  I 

<  Aro  <*  ml  things"  jtb^  ioii 
Yet  bear,  and  murmur  notl 

Illc«sa)iQftfSightedManJiisg«oddiacMSs; 

Brief  pleasure  cpuld  it  giye 

Like  Diviss  hewt6^l$J9e^s 
Eternal  joy,  to  cKe  like  Hm^m  1'    PP-  W-^- 
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Our  readers  will  perceive  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  poems 
are  of  a  religious  character.  There  are  many  very  pleasing 
pieces,  however,  of  a  lighter  kind,  some  descriptive  and  others 
epistolary.  We  have  alluded  to  those  in  which  the  Author 
avows  his  attachment  to  the  principles  of  Quakerism  :  they 
consist  of  elegiac  memorials  of  several  early  ministers  and 
worthies  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  most  daring  and  the 
most  spirited  of  these  e£fusions,  is  entitled  '*  A  Memorial  of 
'  James  Nayler,  the  Reproach  and  Glory  of  Quakerism/  This 
is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  character  of  diat  individual :  if 
he  was  a  fanatic,  Mr.  Bartdn  is  not,  -  nor  is  he  the  apologist  for 
his  fanaticism ;  but  he  has  evidently  been  prompted  by  a  gene- 
rous zeal,  as  well  as  by  very  correct  Christian  feeling,  in  this 
endeavour  tx>  rescue  tlie  name  of  Nayler  from  the  Udmixed 
contempt  with  which  it  is  associated,  even  among  Friends. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  poem,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  theme,  does  as  much  credit  to  his  heart,  as  the  easy,  yet 
spirited  versification  and  well-pointed  sentiment  do  to  nia 
talents. 

•  A  MEMORIAL,  &c. 

<  I  know  thy  fall  to  some  appears 

Our  sect's  reproach  and  sname ;        ' 
That  the  dark  clouds  of  distant  years 

Still  hover  round  thy  name ; 
That  not  the  soeptic*8  taunt  aloiie» 
And  bigot's  harsh  upbraiding  tone ; 

Have  been  to  thee  uii|ust ; 
But  some  who  ought  thy  worth  to  fedt 
Thy  weakness  gladly  would  cenceali- 

And  view  thee  with  distrust. 

'  These  think  that  nothiog  can  atone 

For  such  a  lapse  as  thine. 
And  wish  oblivioo's  curtain  thrown 

0*er  every  word  and  line 
Which  tells  of  thy  o'erdouded  hour. 
Of  darkness'  and  delusion's  power. 

The  strange  and  fearful  tale ;  • 

As  if  their  silence  could  eflhce 
£ach  humbling,  yet  instructive  trace 
.    Of  one  who  prov*d  so  frail. 

*  Fruitless  the  wish,  if  such  there  be« 

Thy  weakness  to  forget ;    • 
Though  there  be  much  combin'd  with  thee 

To  waken  keen  regret ; 
Much  to  excite  compassion's  tear ; 
To  prompt  humility  and  fear. 
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And  vigilance  to  teach ; — 
Yet  in  thy  penitence  and  shanife. 
Not  less  might  stridteat  Truth  prociaim. 

Which  erery  heart  should  readi.  - 

*  Be  it  then  known — though  dire  thy  fall. 

And  dark  .thy  error's  night. 
Thy  spirrt  rose  from  every  thrill  ' 

To  liberty  and  light;—— 
That  through  the  Saviour^  grace  divine, 
A  peaceful,  hopdiilend  was  thine, 
^  His  matchless  power  to  tell ; 
And  Gospel  precepts,  undefil'd. 
From  lips  no  more  by  doubt  beguilVl 

In  dying  accents  fell* 

<  **  There  is  a  spirit  which  I  feel 

That  would  revenge  no  wrong. 
Whose  calm  endurance  can  reveal 

The  Hope  that  maketh  strong ; —  * 

That  Hope,  which  can  all  wrath  outlive. 
Contention's  bitterness  forgive. 

The  scofis  of  pride  endure  ; 
Can  wear  out  cruelty ;  subdue 
Whatever  is  opposed  unto 

Its  nature  meek  and  pure. 

'  *'  It  sees  to  all  Temptation's  end ; 

And  while  it  suffers  not 
Aught  evil  with  itself  to  Mend,  * 

No  brother's  name  would  blot :     . 
Betray'd«  itr'.baera  it»  for  its  ground 
And  spring  is  Meror  l-*-4c  is  crown'd 

With  meekness,  love  unfeigned ; 
It  takes  its  kingdom  but  by  prayer. 
Not  strife, — and  keeps  with  humble  care 

What  lowliness  has  gain'd.  , 

'  **  In  God  alone  it  can  rejoice. 

Though  none  regard  beside  : 
He  only  owns  its  humble  voiqe,  \ 

Who  first  its  life  supplied  :  • 
In  sorrow  was  it  first  conceiv'd. 
Brought  forth  ufipitied  ;-»is  it  grievM  ^ 

Oppressed  ? — no  murmur  flows ; 
Through  sulering  only  comes  its  joy  ; 
For  worldly  pleasures  would  destroy 

The  hidden  life  it  knows. 

*'  *  I  found  this  hope,  when  left  alone, 

From  man's  communion  hurl'd  ; 
Therein  sweet  fellowship  have  known 

With  outcasts  of  the  world  ; 
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With  them  wbpUved  in  de^a.of  e^ct^, 
Desolate  peaces,  (ar  from  mirth; 

3ut  who,  through  death  to  sia, 
A  glorJk>U8  resurrection  gaiD*d» 
And  holy,  steadfast  hope  obtain'd 

Eternal  life  to  win  !'' 

*  If  such,  thy  dyin^  wonb«-4f  soch 

Thy  parting  spirit's  too^— 
jShotMld  not  thjr  memory  waken  moch 

For  Feilowflhip  to  own  ? 
If  few  hare  ever  fallen  as  Thou, 
Yet  few  or  npne  can  Truth  avow 

So  gloriously  restor'd ; 
And  placed  before  the  Christianas  ey^, 
A  monument  to  testify 

The  goodness  of  The  Lord. 

'  So  highly  does  my  spirit  prize 

Thy  truly  Chrbtian  fame. 
Our  History  bpasu  nott  in  my  eyes, 

A  more  illustrious  Name  ;— 
Not  one  to  which  I  oftener  turn, 
Afresh  the  excellence  to  learn 

Of  watching  unto  prayer ; 
Of  deep  humiuty  the  worth ; 
Of  Hope  which  owes  to  Grace  its  birth» 

Where  Nature  would  despair ;—- 

*  • 

*  Of  shame  and  st&ring  iaeMj  crowned 

With  glory  from  aboen^  •  • 

Of  strength  in  consciousweakness  found, 

AadlSk  in  fervent  love :. 
These  may  be  lessons  iiard.to>learn 
fiy  those  w^oionly  liill  jdiseem 

What  outward  seme  can  see; 
But  foolst  in  worldly  wisdom's  view, 
Confess  them  excellent  and  true,. 

Exemplified  ip  TheOt .     ,,  . 

<  An  ardent  niind  may  be  deceived 

By  wild  (enthusiast  dreams^ 
Then  doobt  the  light  it  onee  b^^vM, 

Though  brightljir  iitill  it  beams  s 
But  from  such  visions  to  awidcOt 
Their  dark  dehuions  to  fofsake, 

And  see  The  Li^ki  yet  shbe ; — 
To  own,  to  ibllowy  love  it  still. 
In  self^JiasednesB  of  wllU- 

Was  worthy  Faith  like  thine r  pp.iSl»— 19. 

There  will  be  no  difTerence  of  opinion  redpitctlng  the  follow- 
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ing  elegant  little  poem,  n^idh,  hftd  it  not  been  written  by  a 
QnakeTy  we  should  have  supposed  to  be  written  far  music.  Bat 
it  sets  itself  to  music. 

«  HOME. 

'  Where  burns  the  IqtM  hearth  brightest. 

Cheering  the  social  breast  ? 
Where  beats  the  fend  heart  lightest. 

Its  humble  hopes  possessM  ? 
Where  is  the  smile  of  sadness. 

Of  meek-eyed  Patience  born. 
Worth  more  than  those  of  gladness 

Which  Mirth's  bri|^t  cheek  adorn  ?— 
Pleasure  is  mark'd  by  fleetness» 

To  those  who  ever  roam  ; 
While  grief  itself  has  sweetness 

At  Home  1  dear  Home ! 

'  There  blend  the  ties  that  strengthen 

Our  hearts  in  hours  of  grief. 
The  silver  links  <hat  liengthen 

Joy's  visits  when  most  brief: 
There  ev^  in' all  their  splendour. 

Are 'vocal  to  the  heart, 
And  giafices'gay  or  tender 

Fresh  elbOti^nce  iniipart : 
Then,  do^t  mdti  sieh  u>r  pleasure  ? 

O  !  do  not  widely  roam ;  ' 
But  seek*  that  hidden  treasure 

At  Home !  dear  Home ! 

'  Does  pure  religion  charm  thee 

Far  more  than  aught  below  ? 
Wouldst  thou  that  sne  should  arm  thee 

Against  the  hour  of  woe  ? 
Thiok  not  she  dwelleth  only 

In  temples  built  for  prsyer ; 
For  Home  itself  is  lonely 

Unless  her  smiles  be  there : 
The  devotee  may  falter, 

The  bi^dt  blindly  roam ; 
If  worsbtpless  her  altar 

At  Home  1  dear  Home ! 

'  Love  over  it  presidetb. 

With  meek  and  watchftil  awe, 
Rk  daily  service  guideth. 

And  shews  its  -perfect  law ; 
If  there  thy  fiiith  shall  fail  thee. 

If  there  no  shrine  be  found. 
What  can  thy  prayers  avail  thee 

With  kneding  crowds  around  > 
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Go !  leave  thy  g^ft  unofier'd. 

Beneath  Rel%ioD*8  dome, 
And  be  her  fint-fruits  ptoffisr*d 

At  Home !  dear  Home  1'  p.  2d4. 

The  lines  *  To  an  old  Disciple/  '  Morning  and  Evening/ 
«  The  Poet's  Lot/  'Woman/  'To  tV  ^River  Deben.'  hut. 
above  all,  the  noble  '  Hymn'  at  p.  189»  might  also  be  adduoed 
as  very  pleasing  specimens  of  our  Author's  |iHQetical  taleals. 
The  lovers  of  Cowper — we  allude»  of  course,  to  his  minor 
pieces — and  of  Montgomery,  will  not  lail  to  derive  ftom  Mr- 
Barton's  poems,  gratification  of  the  same  pure  kind  that  is 
afforded  by  the  perusal  of  their  works.  He  oftea  very  forcibly 
reminds  ns  both  of  the  Bard  of  Weston  and  the  Bard  of  Shef* 
field  by  his  style,  but  constantly  by  the  indications  of  a  kin^ 
dred  spirit.  We  have  alluded  to  the  prefatory  sonnet,  and  shall 
therefore  make  room  for  it  in  this  place* 

<  The  springs  of  life  are  failing,  one  by  one» 

And  Age,  with  quicken'd  step,  is  drswing  nigh ; 

Yet  would  I  heave  no  discontented  sigh, 
Since  cause  for  cold  ingratitude  is  none. 
If  slower  thro'  my  veins  life's  tide  may  run, 

The  heart's  youns  fountains  are  not  wholly  dry  : 

Though  evenmg  clouds  shadow  my  noontide  sky. 
Night  cannot  quench  the  Spirit's  inward  sun  ! 
Once  roore»  then,  ere  th*  eternal  bourn  be  pass'dy 

Would  I  my  lyre's  rude  melody  essay  ; 

And,  while  amid  the  chords  my  fingers  stray, 
Should  Fancy  sigh^^hese  strains  may  be  its  lastf 
Yet  shall  not  this  my  mind  with  gloom  o'ercast. 

If  my  day's  work  be  finish'd  with  the  day !' 


If  we  rightly  understand  the  intimation  in  these  lines,  Mr. 


day  of  spirits  is  a  sad  foe  to  the  gross 
forms,  in  our  case,  their  vehicle.  These  poems  are  '  the  pro- 
'  duction  of  hours  snatched  from  recreation  and  repose.'  t  his 
is  writing  with  one's  blood,  and  Mr.  Barton  will  persist  in  such 
exertions  at  the  peril  of  life  or  reason.  But  if  the  alternative 
be,  continuing  such  a  practice,  or  giving  up  the  worthy  em- 

Kloyment  of  his  faculties,  we  will  onW  say,  that  it  is  not  for  the 
onour  of  his  Society,  that  he  should  be  abandoned  to  a  situa- 
tion that  leaves  him  no  other  choice. 
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ArU  V.  1.  >4  Repl^  io  the  Letters  of  the  Mbi  Dubois^  on  the  State  of 
ChrManity  in  India.  Bv  the  Rev*  James  Hough,  Chaplain  to  the 
Hon.  £•  I.  Comp.  on  the  Madras  Establishment.  8vo.  pp.  322. 
London.  1824. 

2.  Jn  Answer  to  the  AUS  DuMs,  in  which  the  various  wrong  Prto« 
ctples«  Misrepresentations,  and  Contradictions,  contained  in  bis 
Work  entitled,  *^  Letters  on  the  State  of  Christianity  in  India/'. 
are  pointed  out,  and  the  Evangelization  of  India  is,  both  on 
sound  Principle  and  bj  solid  Fact,  demonstrated  to  be  practicable. 
By  Henry  Townley,  Missionary  to  Bengal,  small  8vo.  pp.  214>. 
Price  4s.  6d.  London.  1824. 

"^f^E  thought  that  we  had  done  with  the  Abb6  Dubois ;  and 
^^  most  of  our  readers  will  be  ready  to  think  that  we  have 
already  paid  him  quite  as  much  attention  as  he  deserves.  It 
is  not  our  fault  that  any  occasion  exists  for  a  fresh  exposure 
of  his  inconipetence  and  his  malignity.  We  lost  no  time  in 
answering  his  challenge,  and  were  at  some  pains  to  collect 
evidence  supplied  by  himself,  in  his  former  work«  of  the  utter 
falsehood  of  'many  of  his  allegations.  We  have  only  to  regret 
that  we  could  not  make  ourselves  heard  more  extensively, 
because  we  are  quite  sure,  without  taking  to  ourselves  the 
slightest  credit  for  any  powers  of  argumentation,  that  had  that 
evidence  been  fairly  before  the  eyes  of  the  Abb6*s  patrons  and 
admirers  in  this  country,  neither  would  the  Quarterly  Re- 
viewer,  with  all  his  antipathy  to  missionaries  and  ultra  philan- 
thropists, have  ventured  to  hold  up  the  semi-pagai)  Jesuit  as  a 
model  of  missionaries,  nor  would  even  the  Monthly  Review, 
with  egregious  folly,  have  lauded  the  Abb6  as  uniting  in 
himseli  the  piety  of  the  priest  and  the  wisdom  of  the  philo- 
sopher ! !  Such  expressions  in  any  other  than  the  ag^ed 
Journal  in  question,  might  have  been  mistaken  for  irony ;  out 
the  learned  writers  in  that^work  are  by  far  too  dignified  to  joke 
and  too  sage  to  trifle. 

These  somewhat  tardy  replies  to  the  Abbe's  Letters,  will, 
however,  we  trust,  set  the  public  right  on  the  subject.  We 
are  surprised,  indeed,  that  no  explanation  is  given  in  either 
volume,  of  the  reasons  that  have  delayed  their  appearance. 
Assuredly,  it  could  not  require  nine  months  to  draw  up  an 
efficient  refutation  .of  the  Abbe's  misrepresentations  and  con- 
tradictions ;  and  the  public  will  require  tp  know  why  the 
measure  now  deemed  necessary,  was  not  adopted  in  the  first 
instance.  If  late,  however,  they  are  not  unseasonable,  and 
they  will  be  found  most  effective.  The  mass  of  inform- 
ation contained  more  •  especially  in  Mr.  Hough's  Reply,  is 
both  important  and  interesting ;  and  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of 
the  contents  of  both  publications,  in  briefly  adverting  to  such 
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points  as  wens  boi  tliglidy  aoticed   ia  amt  mmm  of  Ar 

'  Ih  the  first  place,  as  regards  the  alleged  impossibility  of  con* 
verting  the  Hindoos.    The  Abb6  would  justify  hie^  own  ab^jii- 
donment  of  the  missionary  cause,  and  endeavours  to  deter 
others  from  embarkins  in  it,  by  the  -monstrous  position,  that 
God  has   predestinated  the  Hindoos  to  eternal  reprobation. 
'  The  time  of  conversion'  to  them,  he  says,   '  has  passed 
'  away.'    He  is  not  the  first  person  who,  while  denouncing 
the  doctrine  of  Election  as  a  elopmy  tenet,  would^  without 
compunction,consign  millions  to  hopeless  perdition  ip  pursuance 
of  a  supposed  Divine.decr.ee.    This  is  antinomianism  in. one  of 
its  worst  features.    All  that  seems  most  dark  and  repulsive  in 
Calvinism,  brightens  into  sunshine,  when  contrasted  wiUi  the 
deep  horrors  of  this  popish  predestination.    Never  has  the 
much  misundevstood  reasoning  of  the  Apostle  in  the  ninth 
chapter  of  Romans,  the  *  Cujus  vult  tniseretur*  cited  by  the 
AbM,  been  more  grossly  misapplied,  than  as  this  misguided 
man  applies  it  to  one  hundred  millions  of  human  bein^.  And 
upon  wnat  pretence  does  he  pronounce  the  Hindoo  nation  irre- 
vocably  doomed  to  the  bondage  of  Satan  ?    Simply,  his  own 
want  of  success.  For,  though  he  refers  to  the  labours  of  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  three  centimes  back,  he  tells  us  himself, 
that  those  labours  were  successful, — that  above  half  a  million 
of  Hindoos  have  embraced  tlie  Romish  creed ;  and  though  we 
cannot  call  that  creed  as  taught  by  the  Jesuits  in  India,  Chris- 
tianity, he  claims  for  it  that  name.    He  has  further  pointed  out 
one  station  in  which  alone  between  three  and  four  hundred 
Hindoos  are  annually  baptized  into  the  Christian  communion, 
and  has  stated  that,  with  a  suitable  reinforcement  of,  mission* 
aries,  this  number  miffht  be  increased.    But  he  has  been  unsuc- 
cessful !    Is  this  the  blindness  of  mortified  vanity?    No,  there 
is  evidently  a  deeper  design.    The  Divine  decrees  stand  not  in 
the  way  ot  the  Romish  missions,  but  he  would  make  use  of 
this  argument  to  deter  Protestants  from  embarking  in  the  mis- 
sionary cause. 

'  Tm  Jesuits  certainly  contrived  to  manage  these  matters 
'  better,'  says  the  Quarterly  Reviewer.  How  did  they  mana^  ? 
They  entered  on  the  work  with  a  lie  in  their  hands,  announcing 
themselves  as  European  Brahmins,  come  to  confer  with  their 
brother  Brahmins ;  and  after  compassing  sea  and  land  to  make 
proselytes,  they  made  them  two-fold  more  the  children  of  hdl 
than  themselves.  It  is  not  at  the  Abb6  Dubois  we  marvel :  it 
is  at  his  Protestant  abettors. 

The  attempt  to  shew  that  the  sovereign  purpose  of  God  for- 
bids the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos,  deserves  no  further  notice. 
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Thomcindr  of  Kvin^  witnessed  refute  by  thieir  conversion  tb^ 
odious  bIaBi>hemy.  Mr.  Townley  states,  that  there  is  even,  a 
nattVe  midsionairy  society  at  Serampore,  the  coittniittee<  of 
which  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  converted  natives*  But 
facts  nice  these  make  no  impression  6n  the  minds  of  those 
opponents  of  Missions  in  this  country,  who  mean  by  impossi*^ 
bility,  impolicy, — by  impracticability,  danger.  A  meml>ef  of 
the  nbuse  of  Commons  is  reported  to  have  declared  his  o|)inioii 
in  a  certain  place,  only  a  few  days  ago,  that  the  Missionaries 
would,  in  tne  end,  not  only  turn  us  out  of  the  West,  but 
even  out  of  die  East  Indies.  What  does  the  Company  care 
about  the  theological  part  of  the  question  ?  Nay,  there  are 
too  many  who,  if  diey  were  persuaded  that  the  conversion  of 
the  Hindoos  is  utterly  impossible,  would  be  content,  and  en- 
joy undisturbed  their  lau^h  at  the  Missionaries.  But  they  are 
led  to  believe,  that  mutinies,  bloodshed,  losses,  a  fall  ki  Eaai 
India  stock,  and  all  sorts  of  calamities  are  the  probable  060^ 
sequence  of  the  fanatical  attempt  to  make  the  Hindoos  better 
ChristianB  than  too  many  of  the  Europeans.  Mr.  Hough's 
book,  if  these  getitlemen  would  read,  might  assuage  these 
alarms.  That  the  impracticability  has  been  prodigiously  magni- 
fied, and  that  the  danger;  as  respects  missionary  exertiooA,  is 
wholly  visionary,  is  amply  substantiated  by  the  facts  wkich 
he  has  brought  forward.  We  speak  now  of  the  practicability 
of  inducing  an  outward  chancre  in  the  habits  and  prejudices  of 
the  Hindoo  ;  for,  as  to  the  conversion  of  the  heart  to  God,  it 
does  pot  belong  to  us  to  speculate  on  the  comparative  difficaltjr 
of  a  work  in  which  the  JDivine  Being  is  the  only  efficient 
Agent.  We  have  before  referred  to  the  progress  of 
scnools,  and  especially  of  female  schools,  under  native  pa^- 
tronage;  to^  the  societies  at  Calcutta,  in  which  European 
Christians,  native  Mahommedans,  and  Hindoos  ^re  associated, 
not  only  as  subscribers,  but  as  members  of  the  same  com- 
mittee. The  institution  of  the  Hindoo  College  at  Calcutta, 
almost  entirely  founded  on  the  contributions  of  tkat  clpas  of 
natives  whose  name  it  bears,  is  another  encouia^ng  iact,  io 
proof  of  the  freedom  of  respectable  natives  from  Brwnmiic^ 
uiflnence/  Native  presses,  an  engine  unknown  a'few.y^rs 
ago  to  the  inhabitants  of  India,  are  in  active  operation  Bntr 
says  Mr.  Hough, 

'  (he  most  remarkable  and  most  recent  triussph  of  the  native  mind 
over  BlP|bmioical  influ<^uce,  is  fumisheU,  by  the  formation  o£|be  Hindoo 
Literary  Society.  A  number  of  natives  of  tlie  lirsl  r^pect^bility  in 
Calcotta,  have  formed  themselves  into  a  society  of  tbiit  ^knumi^atiop. 
The  &nt  nucting  was  held  in  February  1823.  In  the-  address  thai 
read,  they  deplore  tbe  inconvenience  attending  the  vTsot  51C  1^  public 
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institdtion  for  (he  idvflnc^enr  of  learning  in  t9ia[t  wditfi^ 
uative  6ucieiy,  and*  declare  that  tbe  ivaot  df  s^ch  an  iu!iHlilli9»i-1w9  teM 
Ign^  felt.  The  causes  of  their  depressed  condilion,  tbey  a»^nM  t^  ili— c 
^ery  prejudices  and  superhtirions  *  Mrbich  the  Afaib^  Dubois  lyMtu.aw 
iosunnduntabl^  •  but  whic^  they  ret^ard  as  an  evHto  be  "'retiMV^  aniy 
iiy  tbe  cultivation >9(  literature,  and  by  free  inteicbtJrve  ^rfjrti^^flie^peri^ 
pie  ;  to  promote  whichy  they  say,  is  the  express  object  of  fheiff^S6i#i«iy. 
The  biiftiness  at  that  meeting  was  conducted  with'^a  t)c^onHn-]9^  Mull 
hav^  doDe  credit  to  af\  European  asscrnbfy'f  md'  fjtk  ftcntiniifii^Mif  i¥l% 
di^erq)t^sjpeaker§  were  delivered  wlih  gn^iit  prujirhjiy-atrfTirtfetliTin .-4)196 
cussion  was  invited  ou  literary  and  {^yvn  fefi^iofts  sht/fpctir^TWy*  #WstJ»i| 
present  objected  to  all  political  di>cusW)n  aifd* "abtfVfvt*^^iMMs^ 
ihefr  religion  ; '  hot  lliey  were-answbredft  thai  shiiuld  <aaj  i)i)f .  gu^^lifli  a 
irork  abmng  tb^tr'r^gjbo^ra'defHicle  muabe  ^red  tlici:eio.f  t    '  ^\  •. 

Mr.  Hough  distinctly  states  that  the  T^rahmin^;  fts  a  bpd]^ 
have  neyer  come  forward  to  impede  HhepP<^^ress'ofChrUilaaitf 
among  the  <^ther  castes.  But  iii  proof  tfaf^t^  theodttmnmd  wMcli 
the  Brahminy  caste  may  "be  supposed  tohaVe  held  ^li  one  time 
ovei;  the  minds  of  the  people,  rs  gjreatlr  dmShisbed^ilie^nied^ 
tiQns  several  interesting  and  decisive  *fact«.-        -    '  ! 

*  Will  M.  Dubois  think  ii  possible,' be  s^ys/^  that  a  native  could^ 
or  would,  in  opposition  to  .th^,  Brahminsy  introduce  a  bsiid  ofll^ro- 
^an  .music  into,  their  ve/y  pagoda,  and  havt'  jt  to  march  and  pla/  be- 
fore  the  idol»  when  carried  out  in'  proc.es^iou.  Yet  this  |cUf«ll^ue- 
.curred  at  Palamcottah,  during  m^*  resideiice'  at  that  stalion.  Th«  iod^^ 
,vidual  in  question  is  a  Moodalyar,  a  man  of  a  liberal  mind,  benevolent 
to  the  poor,  and  highly  esteeniied  by'&ll  ihc  Europeans  'at .  tbo  sfdUoiw 
He  is  also  the  chief  support  of  the  pagoda  near  Ills  hfbitatioc^x  sn(i 
having  hired  a  musio^master  to  In^^truct  hii  nati^  muaiciansi  he'diessed 
them  in  uniform,  and  employed  them  in  the  manner  I  have  related. 
When  the  Qrahmins  remonstrated  against  this  innovation,  he  replied 
with  a  smile,  and  bado  them  onty  to  listen  ^ell  to  tbd  new  ttosic, 
and  ob&crve  its  vast  superiority  over  their  Own  tom-tom^  and  ^uppK^Ar 
che  same  pi^rposc,  he  frequently  bDrroiVed  the  drums  •Miwl.<ilfes4»f  ibc 
native  battaHon,.  which  are  pluyed'by  Ftiriaks,  most  of  whbiit  %fe.H<r 
Hian  Cat(iolic  Christians^  and  would  theniforc  pro^e  doubly  objeciiuir 
able  to  tbe  Brahmins.'  But  their  inclination^  and*  even  eicpotuiLcuott» 
he  lol^lly  disicgvded* ;  .      ,.     ..  ••        ' 

*  On  one  oc^ipn,|  while  wajting  for   tbe  fiTry-bo<|t  *to'  earay  me 

roller  tb#  S'ainbfavaoy^i .  i  ipuij^Ied   with   the  crpwd  nf  nativea-ciilleaeri 
Ibrlkesaiiie.f.urpQivB^  and.  endeavoui-ed  to  ini'provc  the  oppc^tuMcyf  % 

'oc^versiog  )vith  them,  li^pon  the  impojtance  oi  salvation,  iknd*  ascemiiiK 
iag  Whp  w^reab(«.to^r^  and  willing  to  receive  religious  books.-  While 
thus  e|Bp)oyed|  a  Arahmin  drew. near,  hoiwitistanding  tktjo$^vg0f 

*tt^  drvwrf,  aixi  -saeiped  CMciops  to  know  what,  i  had  to  say,  and  what 
elMr  'b<HMt  cot  anted*    JL  accosted  biiDi  and  after  some  converaaiion^  he 

'scbrpied  at>oo^.  ;1  then  turAiad40  another  man,  who  ^as  importunaie 
Ux  a. tract;  and  while  reading  Mloud  the  one  which  I  had  put  into  his 


an  miifii  mt  wordv  MiM  lie^mimtomwmgMk.  It  iM 

^ke  fWAA*Hl  A^iOon^  an  til0>  Brtfimiii  hMrd  th^«diM|»  bei^ 
mhlMl  dh^ btel  I  h«d^gh«xi  hittW  Tbto  giMre  me  an  oppanMtfdT 
MMlte  Ike  BbMMilk/aivdl^^^iJciiM  of  Ml  pfejddfc^  agaihk  « iiM<r  ;^ 
MJIwUb  I  M9ip«lfcii»i  ke  itofe  ntofuri^  a«ray;  wilhont  uiterift^tt' 
«i^iMr»a»ilAieiic6  lite  ^faidk  of  Iha  niMi|^ ;  nor  did  bis  escatmle^. 
iMliiy|;i»  i^  teMak  their  altfentfotti  19  aiyaeK  Wbib  cmiii^flhe 
riMg^  1  agah  t|iok6  tc^ikbi  Bi«tffiatiiy  fwhie  waa  in'  di^ftrrr #«  ttta^. 
M  MlMn  Jot/ied  bf  ftoail^  tfaeiiapro|^»teif  afliia^M^ 

ili«i.    HeiaanM^.to'iA^iio  aiiekillbillowhairsaM;  b^^ 
{MbfaiBMled  «  uaair  teok;  aHd»MBpfectableaat^r«rilllbef|lBlTy' 
btgy^f  ftr  die  onie  #Meb  tt^  «Aer  Mhrnin  bad  vafMted/ 

Witb  regard  to  (he  iiiiru«»i^#  uttacbaaeat  oC  tbe  ^qlwM  to* 
Ikeir  niigiite  ahd  cualoiiia,  and  thekniirnaoiifilaUeMaAQrftieir 
nAglMa  piejmteaea*  th»  Abbi  biteaelf  oodces  tt^a  ioatoobtf  m 
iM*^  llie  ttoat  iMciemAe  of  dkoae  pvej^^ 
ib  mp  09^  ^ase,  before  the  intfuence  of  an  tndividtial^  in  flie* 
difter,  befeit  Jtbe  trotficnr itadre  inteiftrence  of  the*  Cfoyern^eM* 
Wft.  nflfer  to'  ti(6  aboiitfoi^  of  female  infknticide  ztACfa^  fR^ 
Q^^jdifOQi^^ao^of  t&e  a^crifi^Ce  ofchitdren  to  tfie  (^n^eai^lieii 
^^  -  ^  Sfar^a  WeHealey  mapifeated  an  inclination  to  9boYi»h 

r^q^P nMic«»  af  grc^at  an  optcry  wa|i  ^iaed  ^pajjoat  U^  a^. 

AMi&  Uuhoiaf  paw  raiaet  a^^inat  ever|r  aiin])i^  fiteiife|»iw:e> 
wib  llwipi»}udiflaa  of  Uie  naftii^^«  But  tbe  Mimiiieva^aM^ 
fkm  mam  to  be  ^iy^^d' ' fi^im^  hi»  aloaBioae  by  aticb chattotulas 
An  kwira»  paaaed*  in  ISdBrbjF  wliioh  tne  praciuc^ww  dedaraik 
mtui^fi  H atits  Mt  b  ibiee* wifhoat  delay)  aiid notinthitMiA^ 
ktar  tte  predietSdtia  ^f  dan|^iii'  edm^dtipML  it  wite^  obeyecl 
iriniicmt  the  ^ligjbteat  resiatanee,  qr  eten  mdi^tions  of  djis-^ 

•  At  *#  eoaOiieiiee  of  die  Jamna  and  tbe  Ganm  at*  Allahabad, 
Hindoo  derotees  were  ibv  ages  bt  dio  ptaedoe  <v  diomiiAg  diem« 
Jdlnua  Biif^'  dot  bM^  ago,  i^  waa  oua  ar  atop  to  by  the  Judgei  aimply 
laaidM  oa  eiNle^ 'i  dMt  toqr  parsed  feaod  aulsdog  to  dnairn  aaeibcry 
ikaPoNlitt  aiJieii  op  figt  CMrdev.'^'  Tbia  bad  A»  deaired  eflM^:  di0 
oaahkode  eelltfoied  legetbar  o»  die  oceaHoa,  diipenied  witfioot'tbo 
laorf  dJifttttfrttTrf 

a I|^HU(  I  Mti^e^'^Bafifa  Hf.  Hbiwb^ «  be  fllMoer^ 
Bioo  of  a  eeaAfiHed  Hiadoo;  ft  b  mm  g^eatetf  of  all(  cafaMa  to  pm  a 
#0  daadir    Na  Mrtre  R^eh  or  Dugialfaio  eter  dMaoM  of 


aanrtidha  bar  of  Am  eaata^  obaiatw  were  bia  ojhnapi    Baa  dio 
Ktidi  qdramaeot  ba<%|MdddO'daibKnea  t»  ddaprgjwdiaat  amni* 

i#iii|(  to  eiAaiMiab  of  oae^  caite^  widi  dha 
fary  inSt  ifeammbw  m  caaa  ibipobiti  aataaad 


K.  H,  Young»  Esq.  wbo  was  for  ten  yiMaa 
Wf/im\i6fpmnlif CdlMorof linwevelly>    Wb«i be waa Uagistfoia 
«r  lMe|||i[B^p%jr  e  ffrafmio  iraa  condei^npd  to  oiei  and  lie^aa^i^fim^ 
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]i#A to jneeih^.tesleiTce earned. into  effect  It wfs t]^ first jutCimce' 
of  the  kind  that  had  occucred  at  t^e  Station:;  and  all  the  £iir<q)eaQ9 
there  were  of  ofuoiom  that  the  populace  .would  not  allow  the  oian  to- 
be  executed,  and  would  rescue  him  by  force,  if  the  attemut  were 
ipade.  When  Mr.  Young  expressed  his  aetermination  to  do  his  duty^ 
the  Commanding.  Officer  wished  to  suj^port  him  with  a  strong  escort 
of  soldiers;  but  this  he  declined'^  thinking  it  of  importance  t<r>etllie 
natives  s^e  that  he  reposed  confidence  in  his  own  Peons.  Hem* 
quested^  however,  that»  oo-th^  event  of  m  tumult^  the  militarf  wght 
be  prepared  to  aiMist  in  ki^  suppression.  The  Brahmin  vaa.led  #ut 
io  the  presence  of  a  vast  conoourse  of  people,  from  whom  not  a 
murmur  was  heard,  ivhile  preparatiooa  were  osaking  for  his  execu* 
tion,  or  at  the  moment  of  his  being  launched  into  eternity  :  and  when 
the  awful  scene  was  closed,  they  quietly  dii|>er8ed. 

'  The  aversion  of  the  Brahmins  to  mingle  wkh  inferior  castes  is^ 
well  known,  and  was  long  considered  as  unconquerable.  But,  fi>r 
Bpme  years  past,  they  have  enlisted  into  our  native  battalloni^  and 
stand  in  the  line,  or  march  indiscriminately  with  «<  vile  Pariahs,"  (ss 
the  Abb6  Dubois  designates  them,)  and  evei>  with  Chnckleis 
(workers  in  leather),  who  are  some  degrees  below  the  Pariab. 

*  By  enterinff  our  army,  they  make  another  compromise  of  their 
ancient  prejudices.  It  is  contrary  to  their  superstitions,  for  any 
Hindoos,  except  those  of  the  lowest  castes,  to  use  the  fiesh  or  skin 
of  any  animal :  and  to  have  done  so  formerly,  a  man  would  have 
lost  caste.  But  the  whole  of  our  Seapoys,  who  are  composed  of  all 
ranks,  wear  the  belts*  cartridge-box,  bayonet. case,  sandals,  d:c» 
which  are  all  made  of  leather.  Indeed,  many  private  natives  are 
now  accustomed  to  wear  leathern  sandals  and  shoes.  A  short  tim^ 
previously  to  my  leaving  India,  I  accompanied  my  Moooshees,  one 
evening,  to  the  door ;  and,  while  they  were  putting  on  their  shoes, 
desired  to  know  of  what  they  were  made.  ''  Ofcam'4  hlde^*  was  the 
reply. '  I  affected  to  startle  with  surprise,  and  asked  how  they  could 
be  guilty  of  such  sacrilege :  to  which  they  replied,  with  a  smile^ 
'!  When  we*  know  a  little  mure  of  you,'*  (meaning  European  gen- 
tlemen,) ^'  we  shall  lay  aside  all  these  notions.'' 

<  Till  within  these  few  years,  none  but  low-caste  Hindoos  would 
embark  on  board  ship :  but  now,  the  Seapoys  are  transported  across 
the  ocean  to  any  distance  at  which  their  services  may  oe  required, 
without  any  objection  being  expressed  on  their  part, 'and,  on ^  the 
part  of  Government,  with  perfect  indifference  as  to  their  distinction 
of  caste.  And  when  they  return  from  these  expeditions,  they  are 
received  again  by  their  friends  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 

'  For  a  long  time,  the  Seapoys  refused  to  wear  a  uniformity  of 
dress,  until  it  was  thought  almost  dangerous  to  propose  it.  Bat  the 
late  Lieutenant-General.  Sir  Henry  Cosb^,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
military  career  in  South  India,  succeeded  m  prevailing  upon  them  to 
receive  the  uniform,  which  has  continued  to  be  worn  by  them  to  the 
{uresent  day.' 

*    Two  instances  are  given,  in  which,  the  burning  of  widows 
tvas  prevented  by  British  interference  without  occasioning  the 
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slightest  dt^ttirbaince.    One  of- these  ^eftses  occurred  hi  1818, 
in  the  district  of  Tirinevelljr,  when  the  Author  was  resident  it 
that  station.    Upon  the  death  of  a  respectable  Brahmin;  both 
his  widovys  applied  for  peroiission  to  burn  with  his  body.    As 
thi^  wa$  an  unusual  circumstance  in  South  India^  no  orders 
bad  beeB  issued  by  the  Madras  Governinent  upon  that  subject; 
a<id  tiie  Magistrate  forbade  .them,  to  commit  tne  suicide  wnicb,. 
unhappily,  our  laws  have  legalized,  till  he  should  receive  iu-] 
sCraoticms  on  the  -subject.    But  the  corpse  could  not  be  kept,.  * 
and  as  the  sacrifice,  moreover,  would  have  been  divested  of  its 
peculiar  virtue  by  an  uncanonical  delay,  the  body  was  burnt 
alone,  and  the  widows  consented  to  live.    The  other  instance 
we  give  in  Mr.  Hough's  own  words :  it  occurred  at  Chicadole, 
about  sixty  miles  from  Vizagapatain.' 

'   *'  A  lady  ait  that  statRyn,  shocked  at  hearing  of  a  woman  who  in-> 
tended  to  burn;  and  knowing  that  the  wood  was  prepared   for  the 
dreadful  Micfifice,  wrote  to  the  late  Rev.  C.  Church,   at  that  time- 
Chaplain  at  Vizagapatam,  requesting  him  to  intercede  with  the  ma^is-. 
trate  to  prevent  iU    That  gentleman  replied  to  Mr.  Church,  that  he 
coald  not  interpose  his  authority,  but  that  he  would  withhold  his  ^anc' 
Hon  until  every  means  had  been  tried  to  dissuade  her  from  her  purpose. 
For  some  time  she  disregarded  every  thing  that  was  said  to  her,  and. 
ail  importunity  to  save  her  was  disre^^arded  by  her  friends  to  die  last. 
She,  however,  at  length  overcome  by  ih'e  kind  and  persuasive  entreaties' 
of  the  lady  in  question,  retracted.    The  immediate  consequence  was/ 
her  expulsion  from  her  caste»  and  loss  of  all  her  jewels.    But  her 
compassionate  protectress  received  her,  and  shewed  her  every^atteiifion 
she  required ;  and  a  subscription  was  raised  for  her  support.     After 
a  rime,  her  friends,  observing  the  notice  taken  of  her  by  £uropeans, 
received  her  back,  and  she  was  re-instated  into  all  the  privileges,  of. 
her  caste.     She  frequently  visited  her  bene&:tress,  after  her  return  to' 
her  relations,  and,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  expressed  her  gratitude  for 
her  preservatioB. 

*  So  much  for  the  impracticahilitjf  of  abolishing  this  horrid  practice  ! 
And  so  much  for  the  danger  the  Abb6  apprehends  from  the  attempt!* 
In  short,  1  do  maintain  that  it  belraj^s  an  ignorance  of  the  native 
character,  to  suppose  that  the  liindoos  are  capable  of  being  **  roused] 
to  a  dt^terrained .  spirit  of  opppsilion  and.  resistance,"  by  such  means 
as  have  hitherto  been  employed  to  wean  them  from  any  of  their  "  sacred 
customs  and  praciices-"  The  Abb6  very  well  knows,  that  the  natives 
of  ludia,  arc  not  composed  of  such  active  and  irritable  materials.' 

It  is  a  mortifying  and  distressing  reflection,   that,  had  the 
British  governors  of  India  been  Mahommedans,  this  atrocious 
practice  would  long  ago  have  certainly  beeti  suppressed.    The 
Abbe  Dubois  tells  us,  that  'the  Mahommedan  rulers  do  not' 
•  permit  the  barbarous  practice  in  the  provinces  subject  to- 
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^:  {ff6lb>  "flfit  the  EtigliiAi  Otrr6rmii€ititiBlgMi^>pt^4^^ 
out  the  U^st  didiger  of  cdxnmotibti;  W  baVtf  nMthe^riiglltatt 
46u%l«'  The  Buppr^sslon  of  infa^ntieid^wfts  il'6urtti6re  ^MitfU 
ecperiine^t  Mv.  Oakley,  the  ma^btrate  of  l!odgh|W,«^lt 
ayiliU  decidea  opimon^  that  a  law  for  itb^  &b6lidcfi^  lirudflf  pe 
dUected  to  /  ouly  oy  the  heirs  who  deova  worldly  J6r(]|flt'fidte 
'  &  «ii0toin ;  by  Brahmins^  who  partly,  exist,  by  ftf'.jftW^'j^by 
'  flioae  whose  degraded  nature  leads  theip  to  look  oq  so  ^^^""^ 
'*« 'sacrifice  as  a  oighly  agreeaUe  and  eotertaiomg  aho^«^  1^ 
fact  is,  that  its  partial  prevalence  pioveft  thal.it  ^Is  noitiJA^PjCt 
insisted  upon  ^  the  Hmdoo  religion*  A  very  extensive  sect, 
fbe  Voiilmoh,  frown  onon  the  praetite,  as  d6  llie  diiciphq  ^ 
Itaminohuh  RoV ;  aiia  Mr.  Tolvntey  states;  Ant  Us  Bengalee 
teacher,  a  Brahmin  of  mcrti^  tha^  Ol^inary  infielKgenes^v'flp^ 
^nentiy  expressefhia  stirptise  to  him^  thatonr  ChaverMiibt  did 
notisstie  an  order  that  no  more  sudta^  «iiodd  be  penefitled;  in- 
tftniatih^  his  cbnvictioh  that  n6  comiliotion  whatever  wov4d  en- 
fMi.  And  if  there  did,  what  has  the  Britidi  Cbvernniant  ti> 
ftiri  The  ^dakins  aflbcied  in  coniiexk>n.vdth  «ht9iiiib|ecl^  ate 
as  childish  as  they  are  pasiUanhninHi.  -  In  no  ettse  'rnqr.  tke 
ntioin  be  mora  safely  abided  by  as  abiiohitel^  tme^  Aa^  wbai 
Ik  morally  wrong  cannot  be  politically  right.  Sorely,  the  blood 
of  Hindoo  widows  will  nat  mncli  longelr  be  stiflferM  to  fie  at 

onrdoor. 

» 

!i^ot#i(b)toi()it)g  (he  Ahh6  Dubok'  Bft^td  Apprefaenliomthat  **  the 
MtHttg  tf 'Itbp  to  Suttee!^  by  eoercidn,  «)>pear9  a  messure  too  pregDaail 
Wfth  xianger  to  be  atrempted/*  1  itf^intalh,''  %ay<  Mr.  Hoogb,  *  that  it 
iftbtAA  ietld  to  eonj^rm  ottrpiiliiicaifot>e^  in  iht'B^st.  k  aright  slmatc 
the  tefeds  of  the  mtetestrntek  ^^  pfy>lith/ Aesenimolstiant ;  hat  it 
iM\i\i  condtlhte  the  tMrik  ef  the  hsHtcs,  iM  attaeh  tbeai  Jiha  moss  cor- 
dhrtiy  to  tmr  OoteHiitieat^  ttemdve  every  harbassw  wfi  uniiM la  ihat 
pahiiyset  the  aflectiom  of  the  seal,  and  iiutamly  will  yaa  ptwaii*  Ibe 
i(edhi|[B  dS  humanftj  bagiti  to  revi«Oi  £sch  ebofd  ateat  ilU'hfAit  will 
sboYi  vflnateio  the  sooods  ef  fmrMal,  Aiali  aad  iintertiiri  lovei  and 
^ea^ihe  tiiodooy  no  loa§er  a  mUatohrope^  or  deaf  and  blind  to  tbt 
«hartts  ei  aDeld^^.tNsU  qwn  find  rejoice  in  the  relative  ties  by  which 
-laaais  bpun^.tomao**  v*^**^^  V^  strange  i>  it,  that  men  who 
ckn  reason  so  (urly  on  other  stibjects,  should  advance  their  tbeoiirs 
agalll  atid  aaaitiy  upon  pelhitil  dsifger  and  commotions  to  be  more  thsa 
apprehtmdM  (as  they  say)  frorfr  iM^  Hihnge  Ihat  may  be  attempted  in 
the  JtUodOoi*  practices.  The  ttadtni  rpU9  for  the  collection  of  the 
Bevaansi  ^ave  been,  changed  ted  modified  in  tanumeraUe  iasdmpd* 
^Tba  Revamie  oScen  have  been  dq)riyed  of  the  judicial  powes  wUih 
thqr  l^sd  fiom  tidie  immemorial  exercised :  ibey  hnve  been  made  amea- 
able  to  the  pouits  of  justice  ibr  acts  done  in  thetr  oAeid'eapaeiiy^  The 
dis6rcltionary  authority  and  extensive  inflneace  whieh  the  gpeat  Zemladai^ 
or  laadholderSy  posssssed  during  the  Mahomnedan  goveromentf  are  now 


M  iipi^iiiAueiH??  ihaxk  tbfi(  of  ao  Epflll&h  gentleman  of  e^ tensive  mndect 
l^rop^rty*    TM9  the  J'or»er  custom  have  qndersone  a  total  altcralib^ 


HitiH  Maalty  swalCoi«d  pobon ;  aiut  wouMled  ot  kilM  ikrft. 

ne^ti^nB  or'<iittdmi,  'an  rte  fqppncMch  of  any  pnmn  ^B^w^^ill0m*wik 

tey  ptteok,  ct  t«»  ei(«fdie  e^invkm  ii9er  tfaam  oo  <||e  jjfm^^iSm'tih 

ftwiit  ot  lis  iklegalos.    Bj  tbtf  same  rcgaiatioo  tb^y  wcm  frrr|(|it)ffL  lij 

>iF  IAliNa'«liOw    To  fc^Dv^rA  Mk^  or  <o  «a«it.  cjlifdty^  4)wy  <wmi ji^- 

<^M>lit«id>iD  Ittte  lhAr<afat  lU  iiha  pejowii'^  4por  ^f  fVl^pJW.  ijp^  .4^RIW|4 

^■vwftAe:  |itande4  wHfa  «oiii^  uffmsiye  wappn  o|r  poMcyi,  in  ordf/  ff 

«wuo4  or  ^m  Aom^ves^  upofi  i^y  o^  ^otaiqng  or.qHitliBg  ibe  0.9^^, 

.    ijkry  tan  Astiqg  iin|il  Uicir  otyect  was  attaineit ;  ant)  it  was  con'siderea  m 

4!qui)ly  ^iocfuqpJbaot  oq  the  pacty  who,  was  the  occasion  of  such  BriAt- 

mjii's  thu9  ^ttii^  to  abstain  jTrom  nourisbincnt  until  the  latter  we^ 

satisfied*' 

XkM0^ftro'>biit n  few  oi  ih^  innoTalioM  upon  wciept  ttsi|§e»« 

4Hi^  Uritboot  theriighU^tf  ^raaialMipe  on' the  part  of  tbe  imt 
tivea.    The  cstgnaion  ,ef  oapitiJ  fmnishmcttte  .to  Braluniiiis^  tAf 
abofitMm  <sf  mfaiiltcide  itil;8Mgiit  ami.othor  ptaceiu  iJhfs  pror 
hibitioo  of  dcowniog  iu  tbe  riyer  Juinna,  are  inatanoea  ii  It 
still  more  direct  interference  with  the  religious  pr^udicea  of 
the  Hin4ooa».   '  Will   it   be  pretended/   asks    Mr.   H^ugh, 
'  that  the  natives  0^  India  are  more  tej^acious  of  the  privile^^f 
'  of  destroying  {helpless  widowis,  than  of  their  natura)  ngbitd^  ^ 
*  long  estaldii^ed  Xaws^  anciwt  cpsto^Ui^  itnd  preiu4jicesr    U 
is  so  pneleiidadk  nol  only  by  auob  nw^  %ii  the  Aob^  PilWis» 
intowiioae  aaonth  aMeituwa  haareibeea  pat  in  d\i;^((,^c^4^ 
diction  io  iiis  racovded  opimons  oa  this  ^snbjeet  in  jbis.fioimtr 
work ;  hot,  -such  is  the  nervertiiig  and  debasiag  infliieiief  tOf 
party  spirif,  by  men  of  etfuoatfon  and4nleUigenoe»  bythe  Abbi 
Babois's  friend  the  Quart^rty  Reri«iM«i;-^ho  IhiiiLe.tfaaAto 
stir  the  (question  of  suttees  in  toe  fiastj,  ^ye«  in  tiie  BritisH  pw» 
liament^  is  to  endanger  .an  insurrection  among  the  nattvesl* 
With  such  men  there  is  no  reasoning.  •     -  ^ 

*  CoQvioce  a  man  against  his  will,       . 
>:  tlft'softhe.  sameqpinioii^H? 

NetMog  10  too  evttsMmgeaol,  too  obaord.  fos  the  eppoomts  of 

lUflsi^Mr  "to-  urge'  i»  tie  wajr  ^f  objection  or  t^lmwy*^   S^^ 

Ji«'ji  1^^,-      ^ .' .       ...         '.■."'"'  '    .       »j 
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there  is  this  consolation, — and  our  Government  must  be  well 
aware  of  the  fact, — that  let  the  abolition  of  suttees  once  pass 
into  a  law,  and  these  very  objectors  will  be  ready  to  give  their 
loudest  plaudits  to  the  very  measure  which  thev  now  oppose* 
Jostao,  those  who  were*  up  to  the  time  of  the  abolition  of  the 
«lav6  trade,  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  that  accursed 
traffic,  and  the  most  virulent  opponents  of  the  philanthropists* 
nbw  affect  to  speak  of  it  with  horror*  as  utterly  repugnant  to 
every  dictate  of  humanity.    So  *  complicate/  50  *  wonderful  is 

;        •  •       •  I 

Mr.  Hough  has  a  very  interesting  chapter  on  the  means 
employed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Hindoos.  It  is  replete  with  historical  information,  and  will 
shew  both  how  th^  Jesuits  '  managed  matters/  and  the  result. 
That  their  missions  are  pn  the  decline,  ought  to  be  a  subject  of 
fervent  thanksgiving.  I'he  Abb6  Dubois  will  have  done  an 
unintentional  service  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  by  the  ac- 
count he  has  himself  given  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Romish 
missionaries,  which,  together  with  the  illustrations  furnished 
in  the  present  volumes,  will  place  in  its  true  light,  the  un« 
dianged,  unchangeable  character  of  Popery.  In  contrast  with 
their  unscriptural  policy,  their  shameful  compromise  of  every 
thing  resembling  the  pure  and  undefiled  religion  of  the  New 
Testament*,  Mr.  Hough  mentions  a  fine  anecdote  of  the  admi- 
rable Swartz. 

'  The  late  Rev.  C.  F.  Swartz,  waiting  one  rooming  in  the  ante-cham- 
ber of  the  palace  at  Tanjorr,  fur  an  interview  with  the  Hajah,  was  ihus 
accosted  by  a  Brahmin,  who  was  attending  there  for  the  saiue  purpoM*. 
^  Mr.  Swartz,  do  you  not  think  it  a  v«*ry  hm\  thing  to  touch  a  Pariah  ^ 
^  O  yes/'  the  venerable  Missionary  replied,  ^  a  very  had  thing  ioileed !" 
The  Brahmin y  h<nvvvor,  perceiving  by  his  manner,  of  answering^  that 
taore  was  meant  than  expressed,  lUiked  again,  **  But,  Mr.  SwarUt,  what 
do  you  mean  by  a  Pariah  V  '*  I  mean/'  the  good  man  said,  "  a  thief, 
a  liar,  a  slanderer,  a  drunkard,  an  adulterer,  a  proud  man.*'  **  Oh  I 
then,"  said  thp  BrahmiMj  hastily  interrupting  biiU|  "  wc  arc  hII  Pa- 
riahs." ' 


*  One  specimen  will  shew  the  tiaturc  of  the  whole  system.  A  vehicle 
resembling  Juggernaut's  car,  is  used  at  all  the  principal  pagodus  in  Ik- 
4lia«  It  is  called  the  Rutt.  The  Roman  Catholics  place  upon  it  the 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  ai.d  draw  it  mund  the  cbufch,  in  the  snnie 
nianner  as  the  Hindoos  drag  their  idols  round  their  temples.  Mr. 
Hough  once  asked  a  priest  on  the  Coromandel  Coast,  by  what  Scrip- 
tural authority  ihcy  performed  the  ceremony  of  the  Rntl  and  other 
jdolatrotH  customs,  lie  ivplicd,  *  there  is  no  authority  for  it  in  Scrip- 
ture :  but^  \f}^  come  ^mongsl  dogs^  you  mu^t  do  ai  d*^g*  do  !* 
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Our  readers  will  remember;  that  M.  Pubois' objecCs  to  tfae 
distribution  of  the  Bible,'  because  it  contait^s  in  aniuoet  «very 
4>age,  accounts  whicli  cannot  fail  deeply  to  wound  the  feelings^ 
and  violate  the  -most  sacred  prejudices  of  the  Hindoo.  lii  per^ 
ticalari  the  details  of  the  bloody  saciifices  prescribed  'in  the 
JVIosaic  law,  would,  he  says,;  give  the  mild  Brahmin  a  most 
injurious  idea  of  the  Deity  as  a  iieiog  whose  wrath  oould  only 
^e  appeased  by  the  shedding  .of  blood.  He  would  have  us 
believe,  that  the  Brahminical  system  knows  laothing  of  such 
sacrifices  as  religious  cei^monies.  We  have  before  cite4. 
proof  to  the  contrary  from  -his  own  work ;  but  Mr.  Hough 
mentions  a  case  to  tfae  pointy  of  which  he  waS' an  eye-witness. 

*  II  occurred  at   Courtallum    in  the  Tlnnevclly  District.     At  the 
■conclusion  of  a  febtival  which  had  lasted  several  days,  two  kifis  were 
presented  before  the  Mol :  the   head  of  one   was  severed  from  its  body, 
^od  laid  upon  the  ahar,  with    boiled  rice,  the  blossom  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  flowers,  &c.  &c.   as  an  offering — not   to  the -mischievous  HiiMloo 
Cohly,  5ec.  &c.  but,  to   the  god  Ramah  I     The  second   kid    was  next 
presented,  its  ear  slit,  and  then  it  was  suffered  to  escape.     A  hu!y  Brak^ 
tniniffinated }Ai   this    **   bloody  sacrifice." — So  much  for  M.  Dubois's 
pretence  that  they  will  be  shocked  at  the  very  mention  of  such  a  thing 
in  Scriptirre.     The  reader  will  observe    the  bimDarity  between  this  and 
ihe  Levitical  ceremony  of  the  scape-goat. ,  I  could  not  ascertain  that  it. 
i)ore  any  reference  to' this  Jewish  ordinance;  the  only  reply  given  to  a|l 
my  inquiries  being,**  Ic  is  our  custom"— the  Hindoo's  general  answer  to 
such  questions;  so  litile  do  they  know  of  the  origin  or  significafiun  of 
-their  own  observances/ 

into  the  subject  of  the  Oriental  Translations,  it  will  not  be 
tiecessary  for  us  again  to  enter.  Mr.*  Hough  has  done  ns  the 
4ionour  to  refer  to  onr  former  article,  and  he  amply  substanti- 
ates the  statements  which  are  there  siven  relative  to  the  Ca- 
narese  Version,  from  his  own  personal  knowledge.  He  mentiotis 
one  circamstance,  however,  of  which  we  were  not  in  possession 
at  the  time.  It  seems  that  the  specimen  of  Mr.  Reeve's  Ver- 
sion was  sent  to  the  Ab.b^  Dubois  among  others,  and  his  criti- 
cism was  invited.  Mr.  Reeve  remained  at  Madras  until  an- 
swers were  received  from  the  several  Canarese  scholars  to 
whom  it  was  submitted.  The  greater  part  of  those  anaweis 
were  highly  favourable  to  the  Translator, and  his  performance. 
'When  the  Abbe's  criticisms  were  read/  says  Mr.  Hough, 
1  Mr.  R«  replied  to  many  of  his  objections,  in  a  manner  that 
V  convinced  me  at  least,  and  I  believe  the  other  members  of  tbe* 
<  Committee,  that  he  was  as  conversant  as  M.  Dubois  with  tfae 
*  Canarese  language.'  The  incorrectness  of  the  Abba's  asser- 
"tions/  as  well  as  his  utter  disingenuousness,  is  shewn  in  seve- 
ral other  instances.    '  I  should  decline/  says  Mr.  Houghj  *  to 


ft  int^Mu^uMt. 


•  to-paM'to  any  tMtitf-  tbe  Al»b«  ^  ri^tidtfl  "MfOi^mrb^Iti^ 


^  ^  ..,  ,  ,^._  ._  'l^^f^llMt 

is^  4faal  the  H»^oo8,  las  the  WrH^r^Mpee^Af  to  ji4l<^ 
Mcudi  a  state,  that  they  AiaA  roribeBibie^«liMk4eB9kiArii 
■aiwionowoe  vyiMM^mUf  iirithheki^:  v^Oitr  jetdehr  ihitt  ^jt^ 
^urifMia  to  kpov  what  aovt.of  conpostti^^'  Ih^  JU^Iuik'Wi^ 
jBionariea  wonid  awbiftstitfe  fojtba  «vocd  qf-Qodi  ni  imm^Mlli^ 
able  to  ih6' HiAdoos^  ^  -  *  ♦  '^  • »  '•  i-  *  ♦  'p  >-^'  -  * 
The  following  extract  tbrqwB  coiiBideipabile  light  on  ^:i(i^l>6'« 
|)»bHcal  oriliciattis.         «  •  •  •. 

Ut  11  poi^le,  how^ver/«i9f«  ^IVrH*^  f  tlijaJb^A^.GhiliQ^        l^ia» 
dacedto  admii  the  propriety  4jfuiiB09li^Qg  ibe  ttfcle iaiq  thttiSag^Brti.  !■•» 
gUHges,  provided  the  task  U$  le^^ecutcd  >a  aii>aQi»|tfe)iieja^oii«r  ^/oi^m^ 
"  A  Translation  of  the  Holy  Scripturcsv  in  order  to  awak«a-ib€ijCaiio4c/« 
,«ad  fix  the  AttemHoa  of  4he  liCMCoed*  Ftodsw^  tal  bmt  ift^tlifttiKty  |Mra> 
.djuction,  ought  to  be  on. a  level  with  tbft  IwUm  pMhtwiMinin  jrf^  tha 
same  kind  .among,  them,  and  be  cofQjpkOaed.jfi  /ine.  poe^y^'^  tiwmuf 
style,  and  a  high  stream  of  ^loqMence ;  .this.beiA8.11ni1w911it7.Ahf  laode 
in  which  all  Indian  performances  of  any  iwartb.ara  ly^ittea.;^.  (]k.«41^ 
Theo»  why  have  noc  iKMnp  .of  tht  JestL*t  Misskmaiies  jpetianto^  this 
workfl    Perhaps, of  all  Europeans  tW  fitng  tfMMJjn^lmMikj  4L ^.  J. 
Bwi^U  ^Im  Virami^vt^u-  waa  tka  iirai  qaalified  doi  sttoh  m  QUdciw 
taking,    Asa  Tami4l  Sql^bi;!  be  Mies.' ilinle. inferior ,lQt.iiaR|r«n£tthp 
JLearned  I^atiyes.(.  ani^  k^  U^U  and  i^ow  -jlmiil  'gwimtneai  sfMtk 
loudly  in  praise  qf  hisAal^tfr  andjQKnm*    IVhyiJbvndid  Jhiqdi  imieT' 
take  such  a  7jratu|aM9^.  of.  i4i^  j$Cf ipttKQs^ae  ihe)Mbji  cfes«iibe8f  P19- 
bably  bis  Epic  Pocm^  the  Tcmba-vanj,  was  intendetl,  ^nd  /BsajT^  bjritaoip 
.  )f^  tlio.agbt  to  supers^de.cbe  JSrijifiMu'e,  «»  U>Areats  iifAn  ficrifiurirl  sob- 
jvcte,    It  is  composed  m  pontic  ^hii^age#  *f  a  flowery  styltt  and  ^  fifa 
'atreafBi  of  rioqucf^cc/  and  i  freely /entfer  .io.it  that  tribute  o£  eott^ 
aAeaiiationi  to  wbich^  as  a  Ikerary.  |ier(i;^aian€e^  \i  is  entitM*.    It 
..yfaemada  also  ia,adwiwblc4fi9Ui^UHi  «pQii.vanotis6a^M  tcipi^slitl 
f be  mctaphyi^cal  style,  and  flie  dasfical  language,  in  ^vbrek-lhaA^ 
,tlvr  iiaaxJoibavl'Us  lA^pans,  4iava|Mide|rail  ibf^m-fiiHia  tiaiMelligMe  fo 
<uiy  \m  iha  most  Leaiined  liiMoos.    Vary  Jicw  indeed  liavu  l4»ac  -mttk 
^t  «i94ff9i<p^  ihfi  TiWba^v^au  aad  ttevMr  j|w  thai  tikcimi  may  nipail- 
uWf  *f4wti»BD  trpai  iXr. .  Owfe  ^  AM^  EatiaQl%itf  ihe  lewder  ««lt  iia^ 
patience  to  {airuic  tbcm,  >»iiil  C4>av/uce  .|itti,.|hiiit  IiIm  lomatfi  iSms- 
ialioii  9f  the  pl^iu  T<*.Hpf  bcripiaru  is  faf^U^\yiSi  pm^^i^tHm^ 
()o^«  t^  Chri^ti^iiMy  th^  byf.h  ^  4i)Milut¥  asktitiv*. 


(j^fl^iJuth^^e^ut  i^^  df  tTi<i  passions,  the  driV^jpliad 


^A^^idt  ts'tli«  bi6tf^  iteming  trim  by  ttie  strong  hookrf 

ViVftV'liMUl^p^^  biifimiJiM|ied  pQ'the  cat  «r  «iieeasiQ|  jfonitmtib 
m)mAm:^\is(l£^\li^^^  U»  Jis  qx^H^  Us  tedy  and  «oi4|  avokk 
ing  the  quagmire  of  sinf(A  desire,  he  will  arrive  aiewaGbOi^ 

'*  '^  Hemiig  fftahted  tfae  bottey^drofipii^  jaaoiiiiD-^NMi  pf  |lfrffptfvti«. 
ioei;  baviag  tummiided  jr  with  «  fae^fp  of  subdual  tenits,  ¥k  pcotea 
il'Wi0wan•e^el^4M«<tll  ^by  neUgi«n)  ha«<hig  tot  in  ihe  ^««cer  ^Teuia 
4iiid|#«iV4M>^pfoad  ^iuodit  t^  of  gvaee,  Aaoreo  will  flouriA 
jmmmtdm  nboieiiragrimce'ittacbtilb  to  heafen/' 

* '  \**r'Biamtjig  the'ved lariNM  of  petitmcey  Is&mI  placfi|g  thei^  rile  tAi|i 
4if •  diej  iw  ^BiMtSy  addittg  the  itkrcunr  of  1)ri^«  wisdote^  Potodatth 


llie/]Aftrai  gold  fhuk  crblpttiiVd  Imd  <he  imiuld  6f  fetigioa;  antf, 
itavrngrtecUa^  itiwiA  pkddus'j«4««b;iic  Ht^kfti^  an  ornaftnMt  fertk 
4>r#asi  of  *Uie  God  he  adrnttdi"     ' 

.•  WfM«bope«ler<bmivi«iiniSifraMaMlir  it ^nU  be  the  tasiL 
it  la  of(Ht  dsti^gypttan  Marfi  ^       *      . 

"^^  TbMgli  wonfen  imy  iMMMritjf  MMd«a  ^oa^fMd  <fr  bad^  itb  dili- 
<^lt.69r*.ibam>  la  ^pMiia  >M  Uialriaseli«i«a :  thss,  though  E^trnk  Ua»- 
j»|4l,  everieafitig  tba  fenoe  ^  .hMideii^i  bad  4^  first  flanged  tiito^ 
^aftxof  tovAal(«l^irf^  yjH  at  JaMrkt^b^g  deteMiHecl^o  ^pcrffimi  aMtets- 
iks  vdtii  iba  iHirtf»HlfMi|tia«)ii^  a^HM^e  ikrm  the  worhlt  and  k»qg 
.iei«a%ihaa^-' 

^  *^  llba  1^ fecfieket  aol  the  ctiomf  :by  mh\ch  it  i3  daifcened;  and 


«bo'^4hty.tvbp^  l^irioanp JMH*  ^q^feftit  t^  al)  others?  But  sh«u 

'i^enacJUbctiog  of  b^rs^f  her  minutrst  sins,  and  borne  -on  the  wfngft  01 

mental  ri^lUiiony  j^idMeed  by  refldtting  on  the  truth  ^o  f^cdved^ 

'giavcliiinpelf  up'to  d09X3it\&tkf  toveuA  oriTy  by  the  laaiiO^  of  feimda 

-teKlcttv«   .•  .  ■ 

^  ^  ^6ti*ttpe^  fl jfaig  xltarbt  of  tMir^^  Ae  \irtiv«d  it  (be  tkls^tt^jf  9m\ 
^w^be  fl^^g  eba^t'cf  Fear,  sbeMiaited  to^he  Mouriiatos  -eV  feul^ 
matt  mi  the  Viyitig  dianot  af  i«ifreodeiil  ¥fisdam,  ab*  ^enaeftd  iiha 
fit^eaf  Gaawiag^VWlua^  «nd  an.iba  ITyiag  chariot'  of  My  iKaaiG(  aba 
aball  eiltar  the  Kiagddm  of  Uoaven/ 

'  Vhcte.  Extracta  m»  tidcaa  l&oin  tiic  Niotas  ta  the. lata  Mr.EJIit'^ 
Translation  of  the  Korell :  and  though  tfiat  Gentleman  was  an  admirrr 


n  TKe  AbU  Duliois. 

of  tbe^tajeirt  and  genius  of  Beschi,  ydt  be  reioarks'  upon  this  part  of  liis 
celebrated  Poem,  **  The  tissue  of  conceits  exhibited  by  these  Verses 
may  have  been  woven  for  the  Poet  by  the  Italiaa  or  the  Tamul  Muse; 
'as  both,  thou]gh  they  often  cuU  from  the  rosd^^busb  of  Fancy  its  fairest 
flowers,  are  prone,  also,  to  colloct  the  unsubstantial  dew-drops  glitu^ring 
on  its  leaves."  pp.  142 — 147. 

'  After  referring  to  another  work  of  a  sioiilar  description,  Mr. 
Hvadds;. 

^*  AVere  it  not  that  the  Temba-vani  is,  to  my  own  knowledge,  more  ad- 
mired by  some  professed  Christians  ihsto.  the  Bible  itself,  1  sboiiM 
hardly  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  take  even  this  much  notice  of  the 
work,  it' exactly  corresponds  to  the  descriptioti' which  the  Abb6 
Dvihois  gives  of  such  a  translation  as  he  conceives  to  be  indispensable,  io 
'order  to  renderlhe  skcred  volume  acceptable,  or  even  tolerable  to  the 
Hindoos.' 

But  the  Abb^  calls  for  elementary  works,  knowing  at  tbe 
eame  time,  that  tbe  Protestant  Missionaries  have  adopted  this 
method  of  instruction  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the 
Jesuits*  ever  did.    '  Last  year,'  says  Mr.  H., '  the  press  of  the 

*  Church  Missionary  Society  alone  sent  forth  30,000  copies  of 

*  religious  publications.*  And  every  Protestant  Mission  in 
India  is  as  well  supplied^  if  not  better,  with  works  of  the  same 
description.  On  every  point,  this  unprincipled  man's  objec- 
tions and  calumnies  are  met  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner; 
but  our  limits  will  not  allow  of  our  going  through  the  details. 
Speaking  of  tbe  success  which  has  already  attended  the  means 
used  by  Protestants  for  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos,  Mr. 

'  Hough  gives  a  rough  statement  of  the  numbers  of  children  in 
the  schools  e8tabU3hed  by  the  several  Societies ;  from  wliich  it 
appears  that  there  are  at  least  50,000  children,  the  major  part 
Heathen,  now  in  the  various  schools  establijihed  by  Protestants 
in  India.  The  Abbe  asserts,  that  tbe  Hindoo  children  go  to 
the  schools  opened  by  Europeans,  influenced,  as  their  sole  mo- 
tive, by  the  desire  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  English 
language, — a  very  legitimate  motive,  if  it  were  so  ;  but  his  ac- 
curacy is  strikingly  shewn  by  this  assertion,  when,  in  point  of 
iact,  Mr.  Townley  ^ays,  in  nine-tenths  of  the  schools  in  Bengal, 
the  English  language  has  riot  been  taught !  Boys  of  every 
paste  are  admitted  into  these  schools.  The  Brahmin  is  classed 
.with  the  Soodra.  '  Ip  one  of  our  schools,'  says  Mr.  Hough^ 
'  there  were^  at  tbe  time  of  my  leaving  the  district,  four  Brahmins, 

*  six  ^oodras,  two  Mue^ulmaos,  eicht  iR^man  Catholics,,  one 

*  Country-bom,  and  two  Pariars.'  Of  the  fifty  students  on  the 
foundation  of  the  Serampore  College,  seven  were  Brahmins. 
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*rhe  number  of  female  scholars  urider  edtication,  according  to 
the  latest  accounts,  is  no  less  than  11891    ^  . 

*  I  will  notiiwell,*  beaddft, '  upon  the  Native  coogregations — ainouDti^g 
to  about  One  Iluodred  and  SiMy  1— a^sembM  by  ihc  Uiiplist,  the  Churr^i, 
the  Methodist,  the  London,  (he  Scottish,  aod  the  America n,  Misbionory 
^G^ieties,  io  difftfrcnt ,  parts  of  India,  since  they  do^  not  consist  entirely 
^1  Christians.  I  will,  however,  state,  that  those  Societies  can  enumerate 
nearly  Three  Thousand  Converts,  who  have  renounced  all  their  super- 
stitions, have  embracf^d  the  Christian  Faith  upon  principle^  are  living 
according  to  the  Saviour's  comq^ands,  and  thus  adorning  their  profession 
in  the  mid&t  of, Idolatry  and  iniquity.  The  strictest  attention  is  paid 
Xo  tlieir  moral  conduct :  and  when  it  is  not  in  conformity  with  their 
,profes&ion,  ihcy  are  suspended,  and  denied  the  privilege  of  Coaim union, 
AUitil  the  Missionary  is  satis^cd  as  to  the  sincerity  of  their  repentanc^. 
I^Iany  have  died  in  the  Faith,  ancf  given  every  proof  that  Divine  Grace 
ha^i  regenerated  their  hearts.' 

Mr.  Hough  devotes  a  very  intenrestiog  chapter  to  the  present 
4state  of  the  Syrian  churches  in  Travancore.  We  regret  that  we 
cannot  now  advert  to  this  subject,  but  shall  probably  avail 
ourselves  of  another  opportunity.  The  last  chapter  contains 
a  m^nly  appeal  '  on  the  duty  and  policy  of  promoting  Chris- 
"*  tianity  in  India,  and  the  necessity  of  improving  the  cha- 
'  racter  of  the  servants  of  Government, ,  both  European  and 
'  Native.'  With  a  passage  from  this  chapter,  we  must  con- 
clude our  extracts. 

*  The  Abb6  Dubois*  •••••  sounds  his  note  of  alarm  upon  the  ques- 
41911 ;  though  he  must  know  it  to  be  as  *'  stale  a  subject"  as  that  of 
4>urning  the  Hindoo  Widows  upon  the  Funeral  Pile. 

*  I  also  beg  leave  to  sound  an  alarm — though  with  a  very  different 
trumpet.  Instead  of  predicting  the  rurn  of  the  Honourable  the  East- 
IndU  Company's  dominions,  as  the  consequence  of  Ali^siooary  under- 
takings,  1  hesitate  not  to  assert,  ihaCil  weie-' better  to  abandon  all  their 
lilastern  acquisitions/tban  to  dbicoiirage-lhe  propagation  of  Christianity; 
or  even  to  suind  neuter,  and  use  ao  m^aos.to  promote  that  Qbject, 
throughout  their  extensive  Empire*  A  fearful  load  of  responsibility 
reaUHjpon  them  !  The  history,  of  all  NatiouA  proves,  that  every  event 
is  nnicT  the  Almighty's  control.  By  Him  **  Nations  and  Empires 
rise  and  fbll,  flourish  and  decay/'  The  triumphs  and  defeats  of  armies, 
uuless  viewed  in  connection  with  the  sovereign  purposes  of  God,  arc  of 
less  {ttoment,  in  His  sight,  and  in  that  of  every  wise  and  jood  roan, 
than  the  .descent  and  evaporation  of  the  morning-dew.  but  y^heri 
regarded  as  links  in  that  chain  of  events  upon  which  the  stupendous 
designs  of  Jehovah  are  suspended,  they  assume  .an  importance,  with 
which  no  other  consideration  can  invest  tiiem.  We  may  instance  the 
successive  rise  and  fall  of  the  Chaldean,  the  Persian,  the  Greeian,  and 
the  Roman  monarchies ;  <on»pared  with  the  Sacred  Prediction^  and 
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temioiH  or  even  knowMgv,  of  th»  impiedifice  «pA<9,9m{ikQre^.  bf.m 
wise  and  all-controlling  Providence,  to  carry  tkem  iiyt^  eiie^lfoii  l^  Lk 
us  inistancet  also,  the  univeiMl  tiiccess  of  Uf^  KomanUrM  h  Ibe  mpi 
of  Augustus,  so  aiidaifjiiinleadcd  to  traiiqiiittitetbe  irt>rMs  and  fmpftit 
it  for  the  Advent  of  the  Prince  of  Peaqef  pp.  M9 — AQ^. 

*  For  what  pui^se^  I  ask,  has  the  AM^htit  op^feiOred  ^pf»iB«€iH»^ 
panjr  of  British  Merchants,  a  more  i  iifi  niiiiii  ildiiiiniim  ilmfcfcm'  linMjf 
Monar<:h  governs?    Can  it  ho  ibr  their  persona}  a^^fvndifleAestfMr 
enrich  our  nation,  and  indulge  us  yrkh  exotic  j^xuneal    Northoei^ 
not  the  shadow  of  a  reason  to  concliide  tiiat  ffn  Qhje^pt  hi  diAieiK/fRim 
what  it  Cas  generally  heen,  in  peiviittipg  .#»»  niHion  ,^o  triui^yhrfiiBr' 
another.    That  object  is,  to  prepare  i^  way  for  d>e  Amhnipeilpgt  of 
Peace,  and  to  extend  the  bouQdaries  and  Wessiigsof'  Uia  Kini^lMU'lDo' 
deny  this,  or  to  suppose  that  the  /^aso  of  the.  Bijti^h  Power  ttt  llidm 
fomm  an  exception  to  the  Almiglhty'sgiinefal  design,  is  to  prond^  Hiaii 
to  subvert  that  mighty  £ropire.    We  gtoiy  iif  tho  achieveadeotaof  ote 
ams:  but aodn  wiU their  sptcpdour  be  tarnithtd,  aaoa ahpit  om Iniim' 
Posscssioas  hfl  tah^n  from  us»  and  given- 1»  a  Nation  mii^^ethm  fm 
,lhe  hofonr  of  our  Qod,  onl^  w#  iqaoribpon)Ottr  baikoeia^  **  gqttpess 
io  tk$  Ij9f^  and  follow  up  our  sjopoMfea  by  reiMarii^  -thaai  auli««irvitiit 
tp  the  promotion  of  His  gjory  in  the  East 

'.  How  vast  then,  how  tr^endous  the  n^sppn^hiliiy  of  our  Jn^iaa 
Covcmnicm  1  i  tremble  fo^  the  mortal  (bat  .«baU  presiimo  to  eod^vctu^ 
either  to  cxteoua^  its  magnitude^  oi;,  by  word  or  i^;tioo»  to  divett  ih^ 
Rulers  of  our  Eastern  Empire  irom  discharging  that  debt  which  ll^y 
owe  to  Tkt  Lord  of  Hosts  /    He  baa  given  them  an  opportunity  to  ik> 
^uire  a  more  splendid  rsDown  than  ev«r  rewarded  tfae  hero  of  tjiek  field. 
K  they  avail  themselves  of  4t,  by  diffusing  tbe  light  of  RevoMM^JMNVr* 
ever  they  bear  sway,  then,  when  hereafter  they  shall  see  countless 
snjitfiads  (loe4ihig  from  iho  Gasl  to  meet  the  Ramomed  from  the  West, 
ihey  themseKes  wHi  emtr  wMi  Ihe  ihrong  into  tho  realms  of  uaMii^ 
^ry.    Bwi,  if.  they  use  no  mnmn  topromole  this  oljeor.  Mill  ic  shall  bo 
acnii»f»iished-«49r4t  it  Ihe  Almighty'a  purposei  andHehaifajdeclntfd, 
«'  i  will  work ;  omI  whaahaUrkiitdom  u  badk>r  «*My  couMol^simH 
alawl^;  and  I  wiUdo  «ll  Ify  pkasuas/'    No  hostility  or  inao^ai^  of 
auNi  shalt  prevent  the  achievement  ofthe  Redeeaser's  triuapbajniho 
East:  and  if  those  who  an  instrom^Htal  m^  effecting. those  ooo^ucMSt 
•hall  find  their  future  ^qys  proportioiuibW  inoTBiise^  the  remacae  of 
€very  opponent  to  the  woric,.«iMhen  ^he  shall  wiiocsa  its  aimpleiioo^  can  • 
neifherbedcscribodjnor  conceived!  • 

.  *  Often  has  It  %ecpotgected;  that  the  propagatmn  of  .Chnstiaiiily  ia 
India  Is  4^  meaiuwe  Mugbt  wkh  imminent  danger  lo  our  EastOrn  Poms- 
tiMis. '  9«pposej'  M"  the  p«ke  of  argnaient,  wo  albw  |be  potslhiBly  tiF  ^ 
iM^nhfng't  VM^'dt'-aiiy  -man,  ifiT  right  understandings  «hd  fbmMI- 
wMiili|MWIM»  dtgfoa  bf^woMiiae  0*  <ho  at<ih«tty ood MMntf^* 
llMi'Slipiemo  Being;  oifs  diis  aa  a^aolScieiil  ifoaaii  Ibrtha omissioo ol 
so>faci«t^ao«bvio!isadiiiyf  4SlmUsea«)affinlmaM4>oaitowfid  ' 


Midf  BitMmif0^t^Us(nmitmitm^KfBi^  go  Wife  kimvk%\  imnen^  tttttttf' 

Md,  rilinymtem  MllifP^^>M1ll4iliofi^  tlMf  «d  #ithhdid  AmvMHi  tfiV  • 
IiUt:«|  |lef0lftlidt%'*Afi4  tlkr^'lsmr  ^  Almighty  dttpleasim  m* 
WJifrr^iltf^^Mlb'dr^be  IttdWs,  wKhout  the  favour  of  God?^Mr^ 
shooM  4O0O  AndfJkrvaM  MtOftbleft'thAA  drdsa.    If,  is  ordwr  ta  j^t^ierv^' 
oyv  BaMPiiiDomMiMVH  wo'^eny  to  the  milliolis  of  our  Indian  Stjitjecks, 
t^iii)^lig^  which  m*  t^veaM  for  Me  etpreh  purpose  rf  a^gktenmg 
Mr  OMlMmi^A*^  Ood^who^  his  bestowed  epon  m  th6  vaaft  ectodnent '  o^  < 
Hiodooatan^  may  itoeii  he  pvot^edi  td  recal  that  obsdy  ac<|tYi9i^onJ 
' '*  A»4M^olrio^»  alr^y  named,  (Sir  John  Mftlcofin)  ai^b,  uport 
princirlai  "iibt  di»iknilar,  foi?  ^  or  ^knowledge  indtruth'*^ 

fihfoiigheiit  obr  Indian  l>oS^esd6n9»    He  says,  tt  the  conclosipn  of  ttte  ' 
i«clrlk««hb«e  <)uoted^«*  1%€f  telatioh  of  the  Ifadves  iaf  fndhr  fb  tbe 
K0||lkb  -  la'  4h«t  of  a  eotntliei^  ^ple  to  its'  conqiievbrv.    SiAee  \^e 
fasta-^obbdM^  a^vtreij^tlty  levei^  Ihem,  we  ha^e  fftt^  tnmthmted  theff' 
ekialfrtDaH  aiH^alVfatiFefK^^niMfs  htiVe  been  emptoyed  to  promote  th^r 
li«|i^MeiiV  Mid  lo>^u«ttrs  !•  ^iti  the  benefits  of  good  gof^  By 

prMiMlire  eflbtli  tt'ac6e)eniUe  the  prognns  of  Ae  fateisiligt  it  ik  oar : 
Inspe^t^Uparf^  wef-^tall  ivof  orily  haitenf  o^r  owft  4ownfaH  hut  re- 
liluaiirthe  tlAli^eif  IMia  into  a  state  of  greater  anarchy  ami  misery  tinm 
that  from  whaeh  we  lelieved  them*    Let  us,  therefore^  eafmly  proceed . 
ia^'t^utaaof  9«dtial  ifetip^vielnent:  and  when  our  rule  ceases — ^for. 
<;i«iiettmust(sheiiigh  prbbably  at  a  remote- period),  as  the  natural  con-' 
aaqoifiice  ef  oar  success  in"  the  difiUsion  ^  knowledge  f—wie  shaH't  as' 
a:NliioD»  have  the  proad  b€»ast|  thfttwe  hatve  prefeired'fhe  civfliiatioli 
t»  die  centiatied  subjection  of  Ibdia.    When'' our  power  is  gone,  otif' 
oafloewill  be  reverra ;  for  we  shaU  Teavc  a  Moral  Monunient,  tnoti 
nMbWnA  imberhhable  than  (he  hand  of  nrnn  ever  constructed  !^  '- 

The  htstuoany  ^f  M*  .BaWi^  baa  been  oonaidered  aa  eatilledi 
ta  mklentioii^  b^^uat,  filler  Uvin^acmaiiy  years  in  India^  and 
livtttb  IB  fikcty  af  a  Hindoo,  ba^fiaa  pow^  tired  of  thai  m^ 
o#ttfe,aBdfeia8kentbeofMJotry  sadif^  Surely  th#  pablia 
fviilthiidL  tfaatut  leaitt  an  equal  degree  of  attention  i«  duo  to 
the  toaliBioiiy  of  two Individuals,  who,  aifter  labouring  for  several 
yealt  iik  the  field  of  miftaionart  exertion,  ^re  about  ipolautarrljr 
to  teauine  the  work.  Th^  Aob^  assertst  that  all  kBuwoaariea 
ivko  have  come  to  India  for  the  purpose  of  m^ng  i^oya^t^^ 
hat^  been  deoetved,  di8appointed,r-all  ihteir  laboiw  have  tfif^ 
Di|Mli^  i»  oQfhuifi;<  If  he  speaks  of.  tbe  Romish.  wfiioi|«* 
anes,  we  rg<Mce  that  this  is  the  case.,  If  he  memaya  l^Mjfp^* 
a^rtion  to  be  understood  of  Proiestant  missioniuiaa«  it  ia 
a^grdssy  wicked,  and  wilful  uptruth.  Mr^Hoagh/  should  hia 
haalth.ba  re*establi«hed,  will  return,  we  beUeve,  to  tha  spbura 
of  hia  fonner  labours.^  Mr.  Townley,  tiiough  he  embarked  in 
thaweik  for  the  limited,  term  of  five  years,  and  migiit  now 
with  honour  retiaat,  has  tendered  his  services  to  the  London 


7e>  '    The  AbM  ^HbiM. 

MiasiiMHry  Society  for  a  second  tevBih    Tb^  Utt^v  gfadetoaa 
^declares*  that^  in  all  hia.mtercMivise.wiiib  l^aoioilfi  taiMknmiieft 
of  diffi^rent  Protestant  denomtoatioiis  in  Bengal>  ^e^'never-net 
with  one  Tfbose  sentimente  underwent  the  diange  whicb  the 
Abbe  lia&  untruly  asserted.    Should  it'  beiJIiberaHy  susp^cttrfr 
that  pride  and  teuacity  prevent  the  jnissionaiies  from  niaking 
avowal  of  such  a  change  of  sentiment,  there  are  cas^s  at'hand; 
respecting  which  there  is  nb  room  for  the  suspicion.    "Mr. 
ToWnley  refers  to  two  instances  of  Europeans,  who,  in'India, 
have  deliberately  given  themselyes  up  to  the  work  of  mis- 
sionaries among  the  Hindoos,  after  a  residence  among  them  of 
many  years.    The  individuals  in  question  had,  be  states,  lived 
for  years  in  the  midst  of   the  Hindoos,  before  they  ibrmed 
the  design  of  becoming  preachers  to .  the  natives.    They  had 
enjoyed    ample    opportunities  .  of    minutely    examining    all 
that  was  transacting  with  reference  to  the  Missions ;  and  the 
result  was,  the  full  conviction,  upon  which  they  have  acted, 
that  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos  is  practicable,  and  that  the 
cause  against  which  M.  Dubois  is  impiously  and  impbtently 
fighting,  is  the  cause  of  God.  As  to  the  estimable  Missiooaries 
with  whom  this  worthy  emissary  of  a  corrupt  and  apostate 
Church  is    brought  more  immediately  into  contact — and  we 
desire  no  finer  contrast  than  is  presented  by  their  respective 
characters— -our  confidence,  so  far  as  human  instrumentality 
is  concerned,  is  strengthened  by  the  consideration,  that  they 
are  returning,  if  it  he  the  will  of  the   Supreme  Arbiter  of 
events,  to  devote  themselves  afresh  to  the  work  of  the  evan- 

felist.     Such  are  the   labourers    whom  we  pray  the  Great 
[aster  to  raise  up  and  send  into  his  vineyard.    We  are  glad 
to   have   made  acquaintance  with  them  by  means  of  these 
publications,  which  do  equal  honour  to  their  excellent  spirit 
and  their  heroic  zeal.    They  are  returning  to  wrestle,  not  with 
such  puny  adversaries  as  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  prin- 
cipalities and  powers,  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world, 
and  wicked   spirits,  in  that  which  has  till  recently  been  their 
almost  undisputed  territory.     But  they  have   chosen    "  the 
"'  sword  of  the  Spirit"  for  their  weapon  ;  they  go  forth  "  strong^ 
"  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  his  might ;     and  they  shall 
inherit  the  blessing  and  the  joy  ensured  ''  to  him  that  over- 
"  Cometh." 


(    79    X      • 

Alt.  TT.Tyof rfclir^^l  Buri  bf  the  United  Statee  and  Cknada\  in 
1818  amt  I8I9.     By  John  >L  DancaD,  A.B.  ^  vols,  post  8vo.  fiice* 
'  Ijfis.  Gksgow,  1-8SS.  , 

TM^  E  know  almost  as  much  about  America  as  travellers  oan- 
■  *  tell  u^,  and  Dr,  D wight's  four  bulky  octavo  volumes  are 
a  continent  of  information,  vast,  unattractive,  motley,  str&nge^ 
yet  intrinsically  and  soberly  important  ds  the  country  they 
describe.  We  have  had  report  upon  report  for  the  information 
of  those  persons  in  this  country^  who  wished  to  ascertain  Which* 
part  of  the  land  of  freedom  was  the  freest,  which  pi^airie  wag 
the  most  paradisiacal.  But  the  Americo-mania  has  passed 
away :  and  with  it  will  pass,  we  trust,  much  of  the  feverish 
jealousy  and  splenetic  feeling  which,  by  a  sort  of  re-action^  re-- 
suited  from  it.  When  this  factitious  interest  has  subsided, 
there  will  remain  abundant  sources  of  permanent  interest,  in  the- 
commercial  relations  and  growing  political  importance  of  the 
American  nations.  It  is  with  the  people,  rather  than  with  the 
country,  that  we  are  anxious  to  become  better  acquainted;  and 
we  can  learn  what  they  are,  and  what  they  are  capable  of,  only 
from  their  own  productions  and  achievements.  It  is  a  recom- 
mendation, however,  of  these  well-written  and  entertaining 
volumes,  that  the  Writer  has  directed  his  chief  attention  to 
the  literary  and  religious  characteristics  of  the  people  of  th^ 
United  States.  This  is  the  sort  of  information  which,  for  our 
own  parts,  we  deem  most  valuable ;  and  though  much  of  the 
ground  over  which  Mr.  Duncan  travels,  is  as  beaten  a  track 
as  the  road  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  we  will  not  complain 
oi*  the  work  as  superfluous,  since  it  contains  much  sensible 
remark  and  specific  information. 

Mr.  Duncan  landed  at  New  York,  and  to  New  York  he 
conducts  us  at  the  close  of  his  second  volume,  having,  in  the 
interim,  visited  Boston,  New  Haven,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Albany,  the  Lakes,  Montreal,  and  Quebec.  The 
general  result  of  his  observations  is  contained  in  the  following 
paragraph. 

*  Before  quitting  this  land  of  freedom,  it  is  filling  perhaps  that  I 
should  say  suroetbing  as  to  the  kind  of  liberty  which  it  enjoys.  Much, 
however,  does  notTcmain  to  be  said  on  this  subject.  We  are  all  aware* 
that,  for  white  men,  it  is  the  freest  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,- 
both  in  a  civil  and  a  religious  point  of  view.  The  people  are  here,  beyond 
all  question,  more  distinctly  recognised  as  the  source  of  powec  (ban 
even  in  our  highly  favoured  land.  I  doubt,  however,  very  much , 
whether  this  is  not  carried  to  an  extreme  which  is  likely  to  be  one^day 
inconsistent  with  the  real  dignity  and  prosperity  of  the  country •• 


9it  Dmean^s  Trwih  m  AmetOA. 

htBgB»  and  CoreMiiit,  be  viei(red  with  the  ivrd^inltiMtMM^d^ 
of  Scotland,  that  they  eotamand  in  that  part  ist  'Ch^  Yrttlted 
•mpifei  Thefe  is,  ttioroever,  no  S^cri^tural  aiitborltj  ttfjit  we 
are  aware  of,  either  for  or  a&;ainat  the.  one  conststtftipn^bc  the 
other  ;  and  therefore,  thougn  we  have  no  wish  to  ^ee^.uaiversal 
sufirage  introduced  into  our  own  country,  we  do,  not  ff i^  at  Kt 
berty  to  denounce  it  as  an  evil  pf  so  portentous  ^  chaira^tiH*  i& 
the  united  States,  as  to  be  ckuwed  only  with  ibe  gii«fttMt  ot 
political  crimes-^-slavery. 

On  the  subject  of  American  liteninre,  Mr.  Bttneaoy-aiAer 
remarking  that  various  theories  have  been  proposed  to  aecotmt 
for  the  coniparative  scantiness  of  original  compositions,  and 
the  general  inferiority  of  much  that  has  been  written,  ofierQ  fihe 
following  explanation. 

<  The  fact  is  sufficiently  aocounM  for  by  the  state  of  the  country,  as 
a  young  and  a  rising  one,  offering  more  encouragement  to  commercial 
and  agricultural  adventure,  than  to  literary  and  philosophical  pursuits  ; 
sad  .probably  this  kind  of  n^eatal  tutelage  has  existed  longer  than  tis 
liatiiral  time,  from  Jthe  influ^oe  of  >a  hereditary  disposhibn  in  the  na- 
tives to  look  elsewhere  for  their  Htenitufe.  Those  who  were  disposed  to 
^Hle,  felt  a  misgiving  in  their  hearts  at  to  their  own  strength,  aftti  al- 
lowed their  powers  to  be  deadened  by  a  chilling  awe  of  Breiga  cHii- 
cism.  Those  again  who  were  to  puvebase  tMr  wtitlngs,  ielt'^  eecfi* 
dence  iii  literary  productions  of  domestic  origin ;.  they  did  not  expect 
ihuch,  and  they  were  slow  to  admit  the  existence  of  even  moderate  e.\- 
celtence.  Every  vessel  from  Liverpool  brings  an  imporcation  of  new 
aathnrs,  which  the  accommodating  booksellers  immediately  transmuta 
from  a  costly  mtb  a  cheap  form,  and  a  torrent  of  British  authors,  of 
legally  accredited  t.»lc*m,  cJeluges'ifae  land,  and  carries  with  h  the  minds 
ami  the  partialities  of  the  multitude.^    p.  29^. 

*  There  is  abandance  of  talent  in  the  country,  conversadodal^  on- 
toricaJ,  and  professional  $  there  is  widely  diffused  a  great  amount  of 

Smeral  information,  and  its  inseparable  attendant,  a  desire  to  acquire 
ore;  there  b  much  purity  of  taohil  sentiment,  Md  much  steilmg  re- 
Kgious  principle  ;  there  is  a  fkir' proportion  of  classical  learning,  and  a 
ttiU  larger  share  of  scientific  knowledge ; — these  are  the  tery  dementv 
of  literature,  eten  of  the  highest  order,  and  dtbough  they  ma7sHiiab#r 
unseen  and  unheard  of  for  a  tiaie,  the  connescioa  of  cause  and  efiecl 
must  cease^  if  they  do  oot  ultimately  blase  forth  in  endaring  briUiaiicyw 
.  <  The  powerful  aid  of  periodical  cridcism  wilt  not  be  wantJngt  mi 
wbq  can  calculate  what  that  mighty  engine  bas  wrought  ia  Britaia  I  U 
has  drawn  forth  latent  talent,  it  has  encouragjDd  and  rewarded  timid 
worthy  it  h^s  spread  a  taste  for  reading  and  a  laste  for  philosopbiziugy 
and  it  has  infused  a  literary  spirit  into  thousands,  who  knew  not  its  in- 
spiratibn;  it  baaaf  the  same  time  checked  presumption,  exposed  igHo- 
^ance,  and  punished  folly ;  and  althdugh  these  beneficial  etfecis  nave 


»Qt ^mn  p«Alc«A wklioat a ^p^odiM  of  cajpoMitttot  miidiM;. ani 
fome^e^jcaaqtf  qf  ^<;fuf}  j^diYidfial.  injustice^'  yet  no  one  can  dMpat^ 
^^^y^j  fi^m^ih^  folafiva:  amounu,  wi^h^t  At  onee;  confeMiiiy^ 

''  The  rlprtli  .American  Review  is  slowly  but  gradually  working  ita 
way 'iiiifi^tee  favour  of  the  reading  biiblic;' and  beyond  a  doubt»  it 
will  io  mncb  to  dian^e  the  aspect  or  literary  affairs.    I  do  not'  indeed 

£dWl6ttgtlr  of  a  gentienoiiia  o^  Boston,  who  in  conversing  with  me 
lil^tiitt|jp#^ropS^ed,  tlMtf  '  inf  less  than  two  years,  at  least  two 
thousand  copies  of  it  would  be  sold  in  Britain ;'  yet  shopld  its.preiefnt 
promise  not  be  faUfied*  tbis  jusry  in  all  probability  one  day  be  the 
cas^  for  I  doubt  nofc  that  a  taste  for  Ajoericaii  books  will  ^adually 
arise  amoi^  my  countrymen,  just  as  a  taste  for  English  books  has 
long  existed  h^re. 

'  I  have  nodced  tlie  Scientific  Journal  which  has  beeb  lotelv  be* 
gno,  iiBder  the  editerjel  care  of  Pxofessor  Silliman  of  Vale  College ; 
and  #hen  we  reflect  on  ftheimmease  field  whieh  this  wonderful  eaun* 
Ixf  ^ne  «p  to  gealggioal  ivseavch^  and  Uie  abuadant  aeope  (which 
jc  «8MBdi  fof  the  inveatigitfieB  of  phenomena  in  earth  ana  m  and 
aee  i  whmi  we  l^  into  aocount  mo  pragrem  ef  nedical  aoienee  in 
Ainema«  and  the  imponattt  diMovOries  wnilDli  have  been  Aiade  in  the 
eMScheem) end osef ui  airter-«?v»t cannot. doobt  dMt  under aueh  aai 
^tHTt  the  work  must  be  Jbolh  apeoaperous  and  an  interesting  one» 
A  Mfma  ipeU  far*  itp  4hai  though  the  ieeond  Number  ia  lint  just 
pnMiiMi  tbctfirgb  aiatiiArBad^gone  ontef  print.'    pp»  90&-*S04. 

Mr.  Duncan  .devotes  ^  letter  tp  *  New  yorV  cleirgyjjijieri/  .thie 
relative  numbers  of  the  various  religious  sects,  and  other 
matters  ecclesiastical,  in  whicfa  will  be  fqund  much  interesting 
informaiipn.  Hehasgive^  a  yery  4et£kilied  ac^Qoantof  the^Amerir 
can  Univepities  and  tue  system  of  e4u<)^ti<>n  pursued  in.tbism. 
■*'  Were  we/  he  says,  '  tQ  iristitutf^  %  oompwson  betwi^fln  Aaieri«' 

*  can  and  l^cotch  Unyrersity  education»  the  resuU  vtm\Q  nat^»  I 

•  beliey^^a  Ue  v^  «ypryjceepect  favjpupgjyfB  jto  ou^i^s.*  M^^to- 
ceeds  to  point  out  the  ease]Ui)4.dii9(^ceip|ce{b^  vpkAki^. 
instance  of  Yale.CoUege^^^s  <<R9^$Mf?d':^iti^,.<^l^MiK  0iK»i>S 
the  preference  on  x^any  ptgjiiHB  to  H^^.  former^  The  €a^iDet  m 
minerals  attax^hed  to  this  College  is  die  finest  in  AmenQa,  and 
is  said  to  be  surpassed  by  f(sw  in  Europe*  It  possesses  %  library 
of  m^grly  8000  volumes,  and  a  valuable  jphilosophicat  apphra* 
Ins.  Bnt  the  penny-wisdom  of  Fratiklln,  whficb  infects  the 
whole  systom  of  American  policy,  crippling  alike  the  Gov.era- 
ment  and  every  liberal  institution,  renders  Yale  Collie  almost 
tetany  dependent  on  the  fluctuating  prosperity  of  agriculture 
and  trade.  From  this  college  proceeds  the  Amefio^ii  ^oytpaj 
of  Science,  edited  by  Professor  Silliman ;  a  work  of  aj^i^hlj? 
respecta'6l6  character..    But.  the  first 'lileifaryjpiir^al  ^p^ipf 


t  -  • 


«  Fair  «98  the  qunniog^  wid  tkej9m»b^i%d.. 
The  light  ot  SabbaUi  on  the  moupt^D  he&a^    ,, 
A  beam  to  warm,  not  /icorch-ra  ^JTi^uM  iagf»  ^ 
Serenely  mild,  befittbg  welt  the  day,...    ..  •     i  .  i 

A  radiant  mantle  o^er  the  earth  wsut  iii9]r4    «'  ^^     •:*.! 
Of  ether-thread,'  in  manv  a^racehjl  ft)Ww-      , , .    i .  \^ 
The  emerald  blending  w$th  we  golden: hoe«^     '    v 
Ample,  and  fich^ancT  diamond^  with  .dew,' 
Still  waia  the  hour,  thero  was  no.vind  awfake,  i 
Upon  the  bright  blue  waters  of  the  lake,.. 
Unrufled,  save  by  the  ^roaQ.  eirdlng  nog 
Where  fishes  leap,  and  seamew  dipi^  bis  wing^,     '.  > 

*  The  mountaineer  had  marked  the.  matin  betl    • 
Chime  from  the  spire  that  overlook^  the  dell^ 
Where  up  the  sunny  slope,  the  church  was  seep» 
Like  a  star  twinkliqg  through  the  foliage  green. 
Ob  1  there  is  something  in  that  simple  note. 
Sweet  to  the  dweller  of  the  lonely  cot^ 
Who/  ctretch'd  at  ease«  beneath  the  garden  thorn. 
Hears  it  horn  far  proclaim  the  Sabbam  morn ; 
From  toil  it  calls  Kim  by  a  flowery  road. 
To  heaven*!  assembly — to  the  copras  of  God«*- 
The  boon  that  he  bestows  oo  man  the  best^— 
Joy  to  die  wretched — to  the  weary  rest« 
Lone  sorrow  hails  the  hour  with  happy  tear^ 
And  earth  evanishes  aa  heaven  appearsi 
The  poor  man's  troubles  then  a  while  depart, 
'  There  is  a  Sftbboth  q^utet  in  his  heart ; 
*Tb  then  religion  sweetens  natun^^s  tics. 
Then  are  his  children  dearest  in  his  eyes : 
Then  friendship  hojkat,  ihen  is.  wedded  love. 
The  aacred  glow  or  lindrec)  saiAts  'ahovc* 
Then  io  hts  cotan  ebbi^m  you  may  «ee> 
•  Of  Eden  Ibsti  dnd  Paraidlse  to"  be. 

'la  simple  ga¥b  the  tshildren  arc  m  view, 
fa  fiabbaih  brntmeii}  tr^vh  as  momfng  dew, 
And  feadiy  «iiUe Taond  tke  faibei^s  kn^, 
Like  lilusl^rtng^toeeR*  beautiful  to  see. 
And  musiadly  murmur  as  the  taski 
That  Scottish  parenta  of  their  childk-en  ask. 
'Tis  from  the  sacred  volume  that  tht^  read. 
Words  that  to  heaven  tbpir  lender  spirits  Jead^* 
That  book  of  which  the  knowledge  is  their  .pride-— 
Their  youth's  companion,  and  their  manhood's  guide — 
The  book  they  read  in  childhood's  sunny  hour — 
That  they  shall  read,  when  age's  clouds  shall  lower — 
When  knees  are  feeble,  and  when  locks  are  grey. 
Eyas  dim,  and  life  hi  fhding  faat  away — 
The  b«k  that  did  thatr  youtMit  haarti  inspire. 
Shall  lend  life's  dying  lamp  a  kindly  hre. 
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'*  The  pmUti  i$  iung,  ia  mum  of  the  hmt. 
That  science  cannot  reach,  nor  skill  impart^ — 
Nature's  sweet  melody  to  Scotland  given — 
One  of  the  inspiring  airs  that  breatlie  o^  heaven, 
Thai  atir  the  spirit  on  her  native  strand, 
fint  overpower  it  in  a  fbre^n  land. 

*  Kneeling  with  simple,  but  #ith  solemn  a!r» 
They  hombnr  poor  their  souls  to  God  in  prayer. 
Confess  their  sins  to  Him  the  heart  who  knowi^ 
And  pardon  on  the  penitent  bestows ; 
Wish  suppliant  voice  to  Him  prefer  their  needs. 
Who  fhaa4id  the  stars,  and  the  young  raven  feedst 
Breathe  the  sweet  incense  of  pure  gratitude. 
For  ills  escaped,  and  undeserved  moA. 
Prayer  is  tile  poor  manls  gloiv  and  his  gain. 
The  oblivion  of  his  cares,  and  rest  from  pain, 
His  guiding  star,  the  anchor  ot  his  sou! 
When  the  wind  beats,  and  stormy  billows  roll. 
Strength  to  hn  spirit  mid  exhaustinp;  strife — 
A  drop  of  water  flom  the  well  of  life. 
The  proud  may  spurn  him.  and  false  friends  desert, 
God  roaka  his  temple  in  tnc  contrite  heart.*    pp.  il—ii. 

■    ■  ■     ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  T  III  I  ^       ■    S  ni  I   <»      ^»«i      I  I  I  a  I  iiT  I  ■■  ■  I      11  I        I   ■  ■■        II   p^M^^ 

Art.  IX.  Exerdte's  for'  tk^  X^^^*  yW^-  Jmpf^rim^  Sui^ptcU  in  Rg. 
ligiom:  cootainiojf  b^ief  Vij^wa.gf  V«i|ii9  j^  the.iea^ng  Doctrines 
and  Duties  of  Christiani'tjr.  liy  the  Rfv.  John  Brown,  D  D. 
Minister  of  Langton,  Berwickshire.  Jdmo.  pp.  198^  Price  &.6d« 
Edinburgh.  1824. 

^^HBSE  *  Exetcisea'  are  part  of  &  fitde  ajrstem  of  relisiooa 
^  truth,  drawn  up  by  the  AuUior  for  the  inatructioD  of  thw 
more  advanced  poptla  of  the  Langtou  Sabbath  ScluKd.  They 
conaiat  of  paaaagea  of  Scripture,  arranged  in  the  manner  oif 
proofs  in  a  catechiam.  midar  fifty^rtwo  !Mida«  Wkh ahott  do- 
daralorj  atatementa  in  lie«  of  qmeatioiia  and  nnawrara.  Critical 
Notes  are  occasionally  subjoined  to  tbo  texta  cited,  io  renly 
to  the  false  glossea  which  have  been  put  upon  them  by  the  Sch 
cinians  and  others.  Wo  have  nodonbt  tnat  the  work  will  be 
found  useful  as  an  outline  of  the  Chriatian  system,  which  it 
snay  be  a  useful  eJtercise  to  the  student  or  the  teacher* 
to  fill  wp  and  illustrate. 


I  • 


84  *  Bing1ey*ii\itoMitff  CkafwUn.' 

United' States,  is,  beyond  alt  comparison,  Vtt.  Dunciin  states, 
the  North  American  Review,  edited  by  Professor  Sverett  of 
Harrard  UniTersity*  From  this  Joomti  he  has  gnreil  fvery 
oopious  ettiacts  in  the  form  of  Notes,  wbrch  wi^' jlrolisiblT 
waun  a  curiosity  in  hii  readers  to  see'taore  of  a  wor&^Wtiich 
does  so  much  credit  to  the  taknt  of  its  Condtrctoirs.  *   "'^  ft'; 

If  the  Americans  are  not  a  literary  j^pie;  ^fnmSttait  a 
snffioient  eagerness  of  curiosity  tespeetf^  some  ^descriptibns 
of  works.  The  following  statement  of  '  I>espa«6h^}i^  iMmiiTg/ 
surpasses,  we  believe,  any  thing  that  has  been  achieVed'M  this 
country,  even  by  Sir  R.  I'bitlips  himself,  in  the  days'  of 'his 
publisning  glory.  '        -      .'         . 

*  The  new  novel,  Peveril  of  the  Peak»  was  received  from  England 
in  New  York,  on  Monday  at  10  A.M.  and  was  printed,  published^  and 
sold  on  Tuesday,  within  28  hours  after  the  same  was  received.  Ano- 
ther English  copy  of  the  same  work  was  received  per  the  Custom 
House,  New  York,  at  IS  o'clock  on  ^SVMnesday ;  at  one  o'clock  was 
forwarded  to  Philadelphia  by  the  ibaft ;  in  Philadelphia,  it  was  prhited 
on  Thursday ;  and  on  FHdwf,  SOOO  copies  were  put  in  boards,  by  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  English  -copy  of  lifoo««^  Loves  ef-liie 
Ai^ls  was  taken  out  of  the  Gnslom  House  in  NewYork^  ana  Mian« 
da]r,  in  February  last,  at  11  o'clock,  A-hLc  was  iasmodiatoly'Sont  to 
Philadelphia,  and  250  copies  of  the.wprk,«priated«  were  reoai«e4at 
New  York  on  Thursday  following  by.  eight  o'clock  A-M.,  and  the 
same  copies  were  sold  and  circulated  that  afternoon.* 


^>M— •^w**^" 


Art.  VII.  Biographv  9/  celebrated  Roman  Characters :  with  aanie- 
rous  Anecdotes,  illustrative  of  their  LItcs  and  Actions.  By  the 
Rev.  William  Binglev*  M.A.  F.L.S.  With  a  brief  Account  of 
die  Author's  Life  and  Writings,  and  an  Appendix  on  Roman  Li- 
seMture.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  young  Persons.  12aio.  pp. 
xziv.S48.    Price  7s.    London,  1884. 

rpHE  Lives  in  this  neatly-written  volnme  are  those  of  Numa 
y-  Pompilius,  L.  J.  Brutus,  P.  V.  Publicola,  Ck)riolanu8«  Cin- 
cinnatus,  Camillus,  Fabius  Maximuai  Marcellus«  Scipio  Africa- 
nus,  T.  Q.  Flaminius,  Cato  the  Censor,  Paulus  .£iniliu^  Tibe- 
riua  and  Caius  Gracchtis,  Oaius  IMarins^  Sylla^  Metellus,  &in* 
lus  Sertortus,  Cato  the  Younger,  Cicero,  Regulus,  and  Julius 
Cffisar.  As  a  work  designed  for  young  persons,  in  whidit  much 
research  was  not  to  be  expected,  we  may  recommend  it  aa  com* 
prising  in  a  brief  and  popular  form,  the  most  interesting  por- 
tiona  of  the  Roman  story.  It  will,  we  think,  be  very  accept* 
able  in  schools  aS  a  prize  book.  The  Author  did  not  live  to 
carry  the  volume  tbrourii  die  press. 
The  "  Brief  Acciount '  of  Mr.  fiingley's  yarious  pubKcationa, 


eacJ^UteJiunf-aarvaii  indiistiious  and  iiierftoiious  fiteratjr  woA<* 
ioai^i.^AU  his  coiipilafioaft  ar€  of  i^ii^ef^l  descriptioii,  and 
jDapst.Qf  thjera  aope  d^seiv^dly  ^opaliS.   %\i'f  Aniniail  Bsogta- 
pby  ^l^^<ea^fd  a  sfxlA^dUioQu  ..A  tbird  ediiion haa^pwed 
of ^if .^^lUfeful  I^npwladgei  or  »  faociiliar  Aecouot  of  ate  vaii« 
OU8  Productioo^B  .piC  NiituK9».  Minand*  Vegetable,;  and  Aodmal, 
vjbi^ar^jQ^^iefly  ea»pJ<^^  for  tbeUte  of  Man :"  id  3  vols. 
12a)0k,  Tbw  i8».p6i^b»f«9.  bis  nuMSt  valuable  work^  and;  deserves 
ajdaca  ioevery.yoiiDe:  persoA's  libmy^  as;a  aaefiil  coBq>eiidium 
of omcli^ accurate  and entertaiouiff  ioformation.    The'^Biogia- 
plucal  Ccmyejrsations''  oq  British  Characters,  Bnunent  Voyagers, 
and  Celebrated  Travellers,  which  form  three  small  volumes, 
have  been  favourably  received :  we  do  not,  however,  consider 
the  plan  of  breaking  up  biographical  memoirs  into  conversa- 
tions, a  judicious  one  \  nor  is  th^  style  in  which  these  conver- 
sations are  supported,  of  so  superior  a  descriptioa  as  to  recon- 
cile us  to  the  defects  of  the  plau.    The  "  Modern  Travels'"  is 
a  much  more  useful  compilation*  .  It  comprises  aa  abridged 
account  of  some  of  the  s^ost  popular  woAs  of  modem  travel- 
lersy  anaogad  in  geogfapbioid  otder,  and  interspersed  with 
iUoatcative  remarks  and  obvefvations.    The  work  extends  to 
six  volomea  duodecimo,  two  being  devoted  to  Europe;  two  to 
America,  one  to  Africa,  and'  one  to  Asia.    The  Autnor*s  pro- 
leaeed  design,  in  these  volumes,  is, '  to  allure  young  persons  to 
'  a  study  of  Geography/    Whether  they  are  adapted  to  have 
this  effect  or  not,  (and  we  are  not  very  favourable  to  the  plan 
of  alluring  young  persons  to  studies  of  any  kind,}  they  present 
in  a  smidl  compass,  a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter  relating 
to  the  habits,  customs,  and  productions  of  foreign  countries  ; 
and  though  hastily  got  up,  and  by  no  means  of  a  scientific 
cast,  will  answer  the  purpose  of  entertaining  and  instructive 
reading  for  young'persons. 


i»Hm»     >in>     r^'P-  i»i|M.i»      in! 


Art.  Vm.    A  Sabbaih  among  the' MounlairaJ    A  Poem  in  two  Parts. 
Iftno.  pp.46.    Edinburg^.  188:|.    ''■',"/. 

'VE^E  have  read  this  poem  with  much  bleastore,  and  we  believe 
▼7  we  have  few  readerawhom  it  will  not  please.  It  is  act 
a  firat-rate  production,  but  (he  theme  itself,  the  feeling  with 
wliidi  it  is  treated,  the  picturesque  images  which  iie  cAtted 
up  by.the  descripMon^  and  the  admiratilp  fteotiments  of  which 
the  poem  is  made  the  vehicle,  unite^at  OMe^lo  dksrm  ciiticiam 
and  Jbo  give  it  a  strongi^r  claim  on  .our  notice  than  ^any  pnh^ 
lications  of  larjg^er  dimen^onst  We  subjmn^a  abort-extract  as 
a  apeounen*   -  .->      •.*".•.■  -t      ^ 


•  Fair  v^s  the  m^rahg,  ^d  tke  4itfv  hfi|4'A|M^  \ 
Tlie  light  0^  Sabbadi  oa  the  Diauptaln  beadyr    ,, 
A  beam  to  warm,  hot  pcorqh-rfi  aoft^u*d  ^]fp  ^ 
Serenely  mild,  befittiD^  well  tli^  i^&y,,     .    .     i  .1  ^ 
A  radiant  roantW  o*er  the  earth  wft$  co)l*4  -  1*  -».      af 
Of  ether-thread,  in  many  ^^raceiul  frW'rr-., .    . ; .    j  .\' 
The  emerald  blending  with  die  golderi:hae^^  <  '.   >r  ^ 
Amplei  and  fiph,.aiMrdiaiuoDdea  with  dew,  .'      ,    ,,  ^  ;- 
Still  was  the liour,  thero  was  no. wind  a«tMltti.  *      ,    -  .  . 

Upon  the  bright  blue  water*  of  the  l^fce*,,       

Unruffled,  save  by  the  sroaQ.  eirding  ring  ..     .     '/ 

Where  fishes  leap,  and  seamew  dipji  bis,wjog#..     •  ^  . 

*  The  mountaineer  had  marked  the,  n^atin  bell    - 
Chime  from  the  spire  that  overlook^  the  deli^ 
Where  up  the  sunny  slope,  the  church  was  seen. 
Like  a  star  twinkliqg  through  the  foliage  green. 
Ob !  there  is  something  in  that  simple  note. 
Sweet  to  the  dweller  of  the  lonely  cot. 

Who,'  stretchM  at  ease,  beneath  the  garden  thorn. 
Hears  it  from  far  proclaim  the  SabbaH)  morn ; 
From  toil  it  calls  mm  by  a  Aowexy  road. 
To  heaven's  assemhly*— to  Ae  iCOMr^s  of  (jod*^ 
The  boon  tliat  he  bestows  on  man  the  beit^— 
Joy  to  the  wretched — to  the  weary  rest. 
Lone  sorrow  hails  the  hour  with  happy  tear^ 
And  earth  evanishes  as  heaven  apoearsi 
The  poor  man's  troubles  then  a  while  depart, 
'There  is  a  SsbbeCh  ^utet  in  his  heart ; 
*Tb  then  religbn  sweetens  naturc^s  tics. 
Then  are  his  children  dearest  in  his  eyes : ' 
Then  friendship  Mj?st,  iben|  js.  wedded  love     ' 
Tim  sacred  gloV  01  kindred  saints  al\ovc,        ,   .  -. 
Then  in  hts  cotari  emblem  you  niay  «^, 
'  Of  Eden  lost,  M  Pai^dlsc  t^'  be. 
•>  Id  slttrple^alrb.ihetihildreii^arjb  fn  view, 
In  Sabbath  bi^tn^es^V  fr^Hh  as  morning  dew, 
Ai»dAmHy'Ciitole>Te4incl^iie'faiber^s  kn^, 
LJ^e  K^liiitj^rtiigifoscK  Jieaiittftti  to  see, 
And  musioaJly  murmur  u  (be  task. 
That  Scottish  parents  of  their  childl-eii  sdc. 
'Tis  from  the  saor^d  voluanf  ,tl)at  tl^qy.  read,  i 

Words  that  to  heaven  tbpir  lender  spirits  leiid — 
^hat  book  of  which  the  knowledge  is  their  pride-T* 
Their  youth's  companion,  and  their  manhood's  guide — 
Tlie  book  they  read  in  childhood's  sunny  hour — 
That  they  shall  read,  when  age's  clouds  shall  lower — 
When  knees  are  feeble,  and  when  locks  are  grey. 
Eves  dim,  and  life  is  <fhding  fast  away — 
The  book  liwt  did  their  youthfbi  hearts  inspire. 
Shall  lend  life's  dying  lamp  a  kindly  hre. 


\ 
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'*  Thl»  p«a)m  if  iung,  in  mme  of  the  hearty 
That  science  cannot  reach,  nor  skill  impart^ — 
Nature's  siireet  melody  to  Scotland  given— 
One  of  the  inspiring  airs  that  breathe  dt  heaveop 
That  atir  the  a|>irit  on  her  native  strand. 
Bat  oirerpawef  It  in  u  fbre^n  land. 

•  Kneeliflff  wtth'siftipie,  but  vtrith  solemn  air» 
They  humb^  pOur  their  souls  to  God  in  prayer^     . 
Confess  theilr  tins  to  Him  the  heart  who  knovK, 
And  pardon  on  the  penitent  bestows  ; 
With  suppliant  Toice  to  Him  prefer  their  needs. 
Who  framM  the  start,  and  the  young  raven  feeds, 
Breathe  the  sweet  ioqerise  of  pure  gratitude,. 
For  ills  escaped,  and  undeierved  good. 
Prayer  is  tile  poor  tnan'is  glory  ana  his  gain. 
The  obliTton  of  his  eares,  and  rest  from  pain, 
His  guiding  stdf,  the  iinchor  of  his  soul 
When  the  wind  beats,  and  stormy  billows  roll. 
Strength  to  his  spirit  mid  exhausting  strife — 
A  drop  of  water  fVom  the  well  of  life. 


The  proud  may  8|ium  him.  and  false  friends  .desert, 
God  makes  hi^  temple  ib  tn< 


le  contrite  hejirt.*  .  pp.  Jl-^^ii. 


^,<n»  M<iiir<i»   !>>»>'   ti?  ill  «i'"ji..  I  ■ 


't    ♦' 


Art.  IX.  Exercises  for, J^  Youngp\j^,..ImiW^ui  SuJ^cU  in  Re* 
Sgion :  conuiniojE  bnef  Vi^wa-oft  ^91)919  ,of  the, W4ing  Dootrinea 
and  Duties  of  Christiani^. .  ^y  the  Rev*  John  Brown,  DD. 
Minister  of  Langton,  Berwickshire*  iSmo.  pp-  198;  Price  2b.  6d. 
Edinburgh.   1824. 

n|^HBS£  ^  Exetcises'  are  part  of  &  Utile  Bystem  of  religious 
^  truth,  drawn  up  by  the  Author  for  the  inatruction  oT  the 
more  advanced  pupils  of  the  l»angton  Sabbath  School.  They 
consist  of  passages  of  Scripture,  arrangfKl  in  the  manner  of 
proofs  in  a  cateaiism,  wder  Afty^two  iaMda,  With  short  d^ 
claratory  statements  in  lie«  of  questions  and  answers.  Critical 
Notes  are  occasionally  subjoined  to  the  texts  cited,  it  reply 
to  the  false  glosses  which  have  been  put  open  them  by  the  oo* 
cinians  and  others.  We  have  no  doubt  tnat  the  work  will  be 
found  useful  as  an  ootline  of  the'  Christian  systetn.  which  it 
may  be  a  useful  exercise  to  the  student  or  the  teacher^  himself 
to  fill  »p  and  illustrate. 


.     .'e>- 
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Art.  X.    SSLECt  LITSRARY  mFORIIA'I^OIf. 


lo  the  prvis,  •nd  will  be  pobtiihed 
early  neirt  moDtb#  hondiotnely  printed 
in  4to.  at  the  Cambridge,  UoivinHy 
Preis,  Vof.  I.  (price  II.  4fl.)of  QeseelM*;^ 
Hebrew  Levicoa  to  the  Boaki  of  the  Old 
Testament,  including  tbn  Geograpbteal 
Names,  and  Cbiiildaic  Words,  in  Ezra 
and  Daniel ;  translated  into  English  from 
Ibe  German,  by  Christopher  Leo,  for* 
nerty  Teacher  of  German  and  Habraw 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  now 
Professor  of  Qeftban  at  the  Rof  at  Mili- 
tary College,  BagBbot.  The  pbilolo|^cat 
labours  of  William  Gesenius,  Prsfiseor 
of  Theology  in  the  Unjrenity  of  Haile, 
in  Proraia,  bat  especially  his  pvoCound 
knowledge  of  the  oriental  languages, 
are  so  well  known  ami  apprectaled  in 
this  country,  as  to  render  the  speedy 
publication, of  his  Hebrew  Lexicon  in 
an  Bngli:ih  dress  a  matter  of  congmtn- 
lation  to  all  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  on 
accovnt  of  the  valuable  assistance  to  be 
derived  from  it.  This  Lexicon  is  the 
first,  in  which  the  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment of  ihe  words  has  been  adopted, 
and  that  alone  would  i^ive  it  a  decided 
aoperiority  over  ail  that  have  preceded 
it.  The  Translator  has  spared  no  paina 
to  do  justice  to  the  work ;  he  has  every- 
where verified  the  citations  with  the  pas- 
sages referred  to,  and  thereby  btren  en- 
abled to  correct  the  errors  which  had 
crept  into  the  original ;  and  he  has  also 
Bade  such  additiona  as  appeared  to  luui 
to  be  necessary.  To  the  liberality  of 
tbe  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  Uuiver- 
•ity'  Press,  the  Translator  is  indebted  for 
iU€  means  of  prosecuting  a  work  of  sock 
mility,  and  for  the  moderate  price  at 
which  it  is  offered  to  the  Public.  The 
Second  Vdonte  is  proceeding,  and  will 
appear  with  as- little  delav  aa  possible. 

On  theJst  of  June  will  be  publisbed. 
Part  U  in  imp.  4to.  with  descriptive 
letter* preis,  price  7^.  sewed,  or  with  the 
Views  cdoared  after  Nature,  price  1  (K6d. 
to  be  completed  in  IS  Monthly  Parts,  of 
Views  in  Australia.  Bach  Part  will 
contain  Four  Views,— two  subjects  of 
the  most  interesting  and  pleating  Scenes 
in  Hew  Sooth  Wales*  and  Two  in  Van 
pieman's  Land;  with  an  exact  and 
faithful  Description  of  each  View,  iu  Si« 
tnatloo,  Soil.  Trees,  BoUnical  Produc- 
tions, &c.  &c.  The  principal  Settle- 
ments of  each  Colony,   Rivers,  Moun- 


tains, Plains,  Lakes,  &c«  dec,  "^k^^ 
played  witb  the  utmoat  afcqraci^ 
whole  of  tbe  Vjewa  are'  Ukee  ^rqs 
tare>  upon,  tbe*  ippt,  by  an  Jui^st'  wl|o 
waa  resident  Ui.ib»  Coloi»i^  opw^4^  vf 
tea  yeanu  and  doripg  tl^.^Mff^r^^n^'!; 
ployed  by  tbe  late  Governors.  ^^ 
artist ;  coRsequeaily  he  had'  tne.  bea^ 
opportunities  of  selecting  the  most.pio- 
turesque  and  interesting  aolgeeli  for  tbe 
pencil,  with  which  theas.  coiMtiias  no 
amply  abound.  .  ^,7  ..    •> 

In  the' press,  and  speedily  ^ift^  ^^b-s 
lished,  l^ecs  in  Khyme,  <rom  a  M 
at  iiomei  Ui  Her  Panghters  at'  .1^1 
In  a  neat  pocket  volum^.'   AIsp,  '1 
from  aDsTi.  By  t^  Country  G^gyiDEMii.^ 
one  voi«  12mo.  '    >' 

Mr.  W.  A.  Hails*  of  )7ewcasile  npQii 
Tyne,  has  reailjf  for  the  pniss,  Remarks* 
on  Volney's  Rums  of  fimpites,  to  bt  de- 
dicated, hy  permission,  lo  the  Right 
Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Dfivid*!.^ 
These  Remarks,  it  is  hoped,  will  wppfx. 
what  has  long  been  considered  a  deside^ 
ratum,  a  regular  reply  to  the  sophiscas 
of  that  daring  and  popular  writer. 

Sir  G.  F.  Bampson,  Bart,  is  prep^ng 
a  short  TreaiiM,  endeavouring  to  point 
out  the  conduct  by  which  Trustees  will 
be  exposed  to  liability. 

Mr.  Jjimberc,  Vice-President  of  tbe 
Linmean  Society,  has  been  a  long  time 
engaged  in  tbe  teoond  volume  of  bie 
splendid  work,  a  DescnptioD  of  the 
Geotts  Pinus,  which  is  expected  ^  ap* 
pear  in  the  course  of  the  Month. 

This  Work  consists  of  Plates,  and  Oc^ 
scriptions  of  Species  of  tbe  Geti«s  en- 
tirely uew^  and  the  most  magntftcent 
hitherto  discovered ;  which,  aa  thijr  «ill 
bear  tbe  Climate  of  this  Country,  tbey 
cannot  foil  to  be  an  important  acqtiiat- 
tiou  to  the  Parks  and  Plantations,  both 
in  usefulness  apd  ornameut  Beaidea 
tbe  Genus  Pinus,  it  includes  tikewiae 
Descriptronft  of  many  other  !few  Spe* 
cies  of  the  Family  of  Con1f(hritf.  ''        ^' 

Mr.  J.  P.  Wood  has  neariy  Mltfrf» 
publication,  in  one  vol.  ISmo.  a  iSfk  ef 
Law  of  Laoristoo,  Projector  of  the 
Mississippi  Scheme:  oontainiUf  a'ti»> 
tailed  Account  of  tbe  Nature,  Rise^'  mnk 
Progress,  of  this  extraordinaiy  Jeiet 
Steele  Company,  with  many  ^tiffeee 
Anecdotes  of  the  Rage  for  Speeeletln^ 
in  its  Funds,  and  the  diaaationr 
scqoeecea  of  its  Failure. 
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AfT,   KU  IJE8T:OP  WWKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

Tb9  Maooeni,  History,  Literature, 
and  Worki  of  Art  of  the  RoinanS|  ex- 
plaiaed  end  iHQStfaied;  No.  I.  (con- 
tsiaiaf  3%  p^gQs  of  Icttar-piess,  aiid 
ei|(ht  Uiboftapbic  Or* wings,)  ^ng  the 
connDencement  of  a  Classical  Cyclop 
p)»(Ug,. intended  to  prcienti  in  a  neat 
aad  «heap  form,  tbe  lubisunGe  of  what 
k  aft  pfOAefU  ipre^  over  voriu  of  great 
extent,  rarity,  and  value,  illustrative  o£ 
themmiipers,  Jc&.of  the  celebrated  na- 
tiM»of  antiquity.  8vo.  la. 

Tbe  Kooooroy  of  the  Eyes.  Precept* 
for  the  Itnprovepieot  and  Preservatiou 
of  the  Sigbt.  Phiin  Rules  which  wil| 
enable  ali  to  judge  exactly  when,  and 
what  apectacles  are  best  calculated  for 
th^ir  eyes,  &c.  &c.  By  WiUiaoi  Kitch- 
iqer,M.X>.  l2mp.7V 


AsraoaoHY. 

w      - 

'Aq  fiff redaction  lo  Prwctleat  Astro-- 
nomy ;  i&mlttirtTiig  t&Btes,  recently  com- 
pntetfi^lH/  fike^Hatm^  the  Mdutfftonof 
eeleitiar'oMsfvM{0tas;'1did  a  popniar  ex- 
plsii^tUdif  lif  thrir  constriictlon  aiMt  ase* 
^ffkt^'nkf9.  W.  Psarson,  Lta  P.R.S. 
fte.  'n%aMi^  to  tbe  Astrenomlcal  So* 
c«rt  (i^lmbil.  Tol.  f .  tpyal  4to;  31.  ds. 
boatttsi    ••        - 


,    ^  o£  the  Rev.  J6!m  Wesley, 
I'irVicJii  are  ineludeA,  the  Uf«  of 


A.n« 

ho;*  i^jU/U-rT  tb6  i!icv,  Chailer  Wesley, 
A.lf Limd^  pteikibrrs  of  tfi^iir'  Amity : 
ctmi)lkreh€iiftin|  an  accun^t  (^'the  greet ' 
riW»riflr*i4liyon.  tliWhith  they  were 
the (jnitfndchief ^nstrumeittK  . ^y the 
ltfeV:*[M^TBrdare,  only  siuvfVmg  T>n»- 
tee  of  *r.  Wl&leyS  MSS.  ln\wo  volt. 
VoLlfr0a,6d. 

Biography  of  oelf*brated  Roman  Cha* 
racterts  wftb  nunerous  anecdotes,  &• 
lutlhitfve  of  tb^ir  lives  and  actions.  By 
ib«  ««¥.  Willtain  mn^fey,  M.A.F.L.S. 
<w{th  Plates.)  tSoKk  7s. 
.  Tbe  Life  of  Shakspeane;  enqoiriet 
Into  ilbe  originality  of  bis  dnmiatie  plots 
adA  tiha'ract^tv,  And  easAya  on  the  an- 
tieat'theatite  and  theatrical  uaages.  By 
A^gMtine  Skottowi^  Esq.  In  t2  vota*  8Nro« 
II.  la. 


9'w       «     # 


^mrcAioK. 


^a^irias  on  fierodottis'.  Is. 

t^nvetiona  oA  ^ucydldes.'  fs: ' 

Questions  adapted  to  ATdrich'9  Lqgje. 
■Ic      , 

Thp  C%iatian  Father's  Present  to  his 
ChiUre9*  By  J.  A.  iam6s.'8Yols.  ifima 


wtettutifMiust 


'    '  I . 


Tb0  Cbiamry-Sweeper^  I^ridnd,  and 
CliffMlinir  .^oy*^  Album  ^  conujning 
fiQ^trib^aiiora  frooi  some  t^  the  most 
eminent  viUets  of  the  day,  in  prds6 
and^verae.  Arranged  by  iame4  M0nt- 
fo«ny|  and  illustrated  with  designs  by 
Crallisfaaaik.  Dedicated,  by  the  most 
fMpoqik  perm  tssioo,  tp  His  Majesty.  If 
l.|oOiino*^s. 

GfeAj^^Myriprama,  S^nd  Serl^fl, 
GCkQwig:  entirely  df  TtalUn  $cen«ry, 
•oA  c^pMtle  9f  a  jirt«ateir  fiumb^f  61 
fitai9»|lliiA  ihefb/'mer.seiW  )l.4s.  \u 
«o  elagaot  box.  • 

Vol.  XXtl.  N.  S. 
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PBILOLOGT. 

A  Grammatical  Pandhfl  of  the  An* 
cient  aifd  Modern  Greek  LangoagejL 
Translated  from  the  modem  Greek  of  M» 
Jules  David,  late  of  the  Greek  College 
of  Scio.     By  John  Mitchell.  1«mo.  Ss. 

The  ItalUn  Interpreter,  oonsisaDg  oC 
Copious  and  FamiKar  Convfenations,  om 
sul^'ects  of  general  interest  and  utility, 
together  with  a  complete  Vocabulary  in 
English  and  Italian;  to  which  is  added 
in  a  separate  colttmt^,  Che  exaet  mode  of 
Pronunciation,  on  aplanentncntlycali* 
cnlAted  to  facHitate  the  acqnisilion  of 
tltt>'  Itaf^n  Language.  By  S.  A.  Bemari- 
do.  65.  6d.  half-boncid. 
;  A'  PhildTogical  Grammar  of  the  Ebg^ 
Hsb  Language;  in  a  seflee  of  lesaonst 
Containing  many  original  and  itnportaiit 
obServflliions  \)n  the  netord  and  con* 
fraction  of  language;  oti  iheeaapa- 
rative  merits  of  mor^  than'  onehuadred 
ti^eatises  on  English  Grammar;  on  the 
rAi1ou»  ne^  ahd  popular  tfMdaa  of  laaoli^ 
ing;  and  on  the  neceafity  of  eMunioMif 
the  pHdC^te  ^  gramniiars  and  gram- 
martens.  By  Thomas  Martin,  Mastn 
Of  the  Ifatiohal  School,  Binnraghadi* 
ttao.6t. 

roKtrnv* 

Poetk;  Vigils.  Bf  BerMord  Bartmi* 
19mo.  8s.  ' 

Conrad,  and  other  To^int.  By  A  Utth 
^nate  of'  Trlttity  College,  Cambittfge. 
f.*c^p  8vb.  59.     .  ^*  .       '  ,        v> 

I'he  Silent  Rjver,  and  pAfthlbf  and 
Porsfikm.  Bj^  1(.  St^llvan.  Ccap.  t^tb^ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
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The  somewhat  unusual  and  inconvenient  length  of  the  fol- 
lowing letter  of  complaint,  or  rather  of  reproof,  from  the  Avthor 
ofthe  tract  entitled ''Professional  Christianity/'  has  nmde  u* 
hesitatL*  whether  to  give  it  entire.  In  suppressing  some  parages, 
we  should,  possibly,  have  consulted  the  Writer's  credit  as  much 
as  our  own  convenience.  But  to  prevent  all  suspicion  of  unfair- 
ness, we  have  determined  to  give  the  complainant  whatever 
henefit  he  may  derive  from  an  appeal  to  our  readers,  without 
alteration  or  abridgement,  though  we  cannot  let  it  pass  without 
comment 

We  regret  that  we  were  unable  to  make  room  for  it  in  our 
last  ^Number.  The  ailicle  in  question  appeared  in  the  Eclectic 
Review  for  April. 

'  Mr.  Editor, 

'  My  attention  was  lately  called  to  tlie  April  Dumber  of 
your  Eclectic  Review,  by  a  note  from  a  highly  respectable  clergyman, 
<ft  my  acquaintance,  informinrg  me  that  he  had  just  seen  in  it  '*  a 
very  ill- natured  and  most  unjust  review'*  of  a  small  publication  ^ 
mine  entitled  <<  Professional  Christianitv  ;"  and  stating  his  belief  that 
"  some  hair-brained  doctor  had  got  the  intemperate  article  introduced 
stung  with  my  Christian  fidelity  ;**— and  more  recently  another  vene- 
rable and  judicious  clerical  friend  who  had  perused  my  work  with  ap- 
probation, has  dropped  me  a  note  of  a  similar  nature.  On  reading 
over  the  Review  alluded  to,  I  do  perceive  that  it  is  far  from  giving  to 

Jrour  readers  a  just  representation  of  the. general  tendency  of  my  pub- 
ication :— -on  tne  contrary^  its  Author  has  confined  himself  to  the  bu- 
siness of  arraigning  my  motives,  and  taking  hold  of  a  £ew  detached 
passages  as  a  basis  on  which  to  found  conclusions  and  consequences 
quite  opposite  from  the  scope  of  my  argumentation,  and  intersperses 
among  his  remarks  a  general  and  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  whole 
production  evidently  and  directly  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  your 
readers,  and  representing  my  little  work  as  really  so  crude,  libellous, 
and  injudicious,  as  to  be  unworthy  of  their  notice. 

•  Where  I  am  conscious  of  rectitude  of  intentioni  and  see  my  way 
clearly  to  be  consonant  with  the  unerring  principles  of  trutli,  I  am  not 
much  given  to  yield  deference  to  the  opposing  opinions  of  others 
whomsoever ; — much  less  to  tremble  and  vacillate  under  the  paw  of 
malicious  and  merciless  criticism.  Such  a  bug-bear  would  have  no 
more  influence  in  diverting  my.  purpose  from  a  pursuit  iii  which  my 
judgement  led  roe  to  believe  I  mi^ht  be  useful,  than  a  nursery  hob- 
goblin. *  Accordingly  had  the  notice  of '*  Professional  Christianity*' 
in  question  appeared  und^r  a  less  respectable  cover  than  that  of  the 
Eclectic  Review,  I  should  have  met  it  with  the  silence  it  merits ;  but 
issuing  as  it  does  before  the  public  under  your  sanction,  I  cannot  ac- 
quit mvself  of  the  respect  due  to  you  and  to  your  readers,  were  I  to 
withhold  a  reply ;  and  1  am  sure  I  pay  nothing  more  than  a  just  tribute 
to  your  candour  and  impartiality  as  an  Editor,  when  I  solicit  of  yoa 
as  an  act  of  justice  to  myself,  the  favour  of  inserting  tbese  remarks. 
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t  -  •  •  •         ,  .... 

**  1.  Tour  Revi^vtrer  .cotnniences  ami  concludes  his  strictures  on 
■•«  Professional  Christianity,"  by  impugning  the  Author's  motives. 
YoU^  r6aNl6r.«,  however,  do  not  require  to  i)e  told  how  unusual  a  course 
fbiftis  on-  thof  part  of  a  reviewer,  and  how  inconsistent  with  common 
•catuloMr  not  to  say  Christian  charity.  Is  it  fair  to  urge  any  charo^e 
against  the  motives  of  an  Author  unwarnmted  by  the  obvious  tenden- 
cy of  his  production  and  the  consonancy  of  his  views  with  principle  ? 
In  the  present  case,  the  only  just  standard  of  principle  is  the  word  of 
13od«  By  this  criterion,  let  my  pamphlet  nd  his  review  stand  or  fall 
In  the  eye  of  every  discerning  and  (jhristijii  reader  of  your  journaL 
1  shall  he  content  with  their  award,  and  if  a  single  sentiment  expressed 
fij  me  is  shewn  to  be  inconsistent  with  Scripture,  I,  on  my  part,  shaH 
publicly  renounce  it. 

*  2.  To  justify  my  motives  nvould  ill  become  me.  To  insinuate 
thit  l^ey  are  pure,  would  display  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  my  own 
iiearU  But  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  in  exact  proportion  as  I  am  regu- 
lated by  scriptural  influence,  so  will  my  motives  depart  more  and  more 
^rom  the  characteristics  of  a  worldly,  sel6sh,  or  otherwise  degrading 
^principle ;  and  from  thence  1  draw  the  conclus^ion,  that  wbil.e  the 

Scrfpiures  continue  true, — and  human  nature  continues  depraveijl, — 
so  will  the  motives  in  every  other  human  breast  be  purified  and  ele- 
vated, or  contaminated  and  degraded  as  they  correspond  with,  or  di- 
verge from  Scripture. — Verbum  sat  saplenti. 

*  3.  If  your  reviewer  has  judged  me  uncharitably  in  this  respect, 
recrimination  would,  in  any  view,  iU  become  me;  but  especially  as  he 
relieves  me  from  all  ground  .  of  complaint  by  the  admission,  .'*  How 
ecscetieni  soever  may  be  the  Writer's  intentions.^*  For  this  meagre  mor- 
sel of  approval,  I  would  thank  him,  were  it  not  that  the  direct  self- 
contradiction  it  implies,  neutralizes  all  its  value.  How  he  can  con- 
sistently admit  that  my  motives  **  may  be  excellent,"  and  yet  expect 
me  to  be  **  heartily  ashamed,'*  especially  •*  of  having  thought  to  re- 
commend myself  by  libelling  my  profession,"  and  affecting  a  zeal . 
which  he  asserts  to  be  **  not  according  to  knowledge,"  1  cannot  per- 
ceive. How  again,  after  admitting  that  he  ^  is  at  a  loss  to  conjecture 
what  motive  can  have  prompted  me,^'  &c.  he  can  take  it  upon  him  ira- 

Muediately  thereaAer,  so  directly  to  charge  my  motivey^  is  another  in- 
consistency your  readers  will  probably  expect  his  ingenuity  to  recon- 
cile as  a  matter  of  curiosity.  I  can  only  assure  him  for  my  part,  that 
the  next  time  I  think  proper  to  appear  in  the  press,  I  niall  not  be 
^erj  solicitous  what  motives  are  ascribed  to  me  oy  such  a  Reviewer 
as  he  has  shewn  himself  to  be. 

•  4.  My  style. — Your  Reviewer  designates,  it  a  •*  strange  iliapsody," 
*•  bombastical,'  **  an  exaggeration  or  rather  a  burlesque  of  Mr, 
Irving."  I  shall  be  quite  content  your  readers  consult  the  work  it- 
self ou  this  point ;  at  any  rate  they  will  perceive  there  is  not  much 
in  the  quotations  adduced  to  justify  these  epithets.  Nothing  is  more' 
easy  than  to  apply  epithets*  and  in  the  present  case,  nothing  would  be 
onore  silly  than  to  rebut  tbem.  ^         ^  . 

*  5.  My  matter.— On  this  point  our  reviewer  is  particularly  violent; 
We  would  ask  him,  why  so  intemperate  i    Is  he  an  advocate  for 

H2 
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Chtbtiai^  m  mdRca]  inen  as  he  imidiiile»  by  A^  yer ^  <itofwjly 
miteibn  of  ita  importance;  "there  can  be  no  doubt  that 'toe  |iiMia  piasr^ 
aician  has  iVeauent  opportunities  of  being  useful  to  tke  souk  aai^ctl 
as  bodies  6f  his  patients/'  If  so*  his  whole  objections  to  my  pnxtn^ 
tion  apply  only  to  iny  mode  of  treating  the  subject:  he  k  my  frieod 
.at  bottom,  and  we  are  both  pointing  towards'  tfte  same  eodC  •  W'hj 
then  adduce  so  much  acrimony  and  mvectire  to  separate  us  asaodfir 
when  a  fe^  temperate  and  candid  remarks  might  shew  a  better  SRade 
of  advocating  tne  common  cause,  and  tmite  us a» brethren?  Ifvijr 
production  k  likely  to  **  prejudice  the  cause  It  adfoeatesy^  m^Um 
present  review  of  it  intended  to  promote  theoanse  t  Then  I  fear  it 
IS  not  written  in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  carry  these  kfte»titnM 
into  effect.  1  could  with  patience  see  my  own  perfbrmaace  {iro«td  to 
be  crude,  jejune*  and  injudicious,  ifanK>re  matured  and  efficient 
were  substituted.  But  when  it  is  merely  acaerced  to  beauohhgrsi 
writer  who  contradicts  himself  almost  in  every  sentence«  and  when 
that  writer  betrays  the  most  palpable  inconsistencies  in  thinking  wm 
well  as  in  expression,  I  am  almost  &ihamed  of  myself  for  ootidng  JUa 
strictures. 

'  Till  I  am  apprized  also  whether  he  k  an  advocate  or  aa  opfMmsnt 
of*  Professional  Chrktianity/'  (a  point  rendered  extrerody  eqwaocaU 
by  the  present  review  in  the  mo9t  dtatitahle  viem4^  U^)  na^ich.tJiiM 
might  be  wasted  in  controversy  to  no  purpose.  1  shall  therefore  aai^ 
recommend  a  few  of  the  positions  adduced  by  our  Reviewer  to  hkmore 
mature  consideration,—  in  the  expectation  that  he  will  see. the  a«* 
cessity  for  at  least  thinking  consistently  himself,  before  he  adrainslttra 
counsel  or  reproof  to  others. 

<  1.  Your  Reviewer  first  objects  to  my  mode  of  accouatiagiW 
what  he  admits  to  be  **  the  prevailing  infidelity  among  medical  men*'* 
and  after  quoting  me  at  some  length,  very  courteously  adds,  ^  thk  ia 
not  true,"— and  a  train  of  similar  assertions.  For  ti>e  purpose  of 
controverting  my  position,  he  fkrther  indulges  in  a  series  of  ressarka^ 
which,  had  he  duly  adverted  to  the  two  first  lines  of  hk  quotalioii  of 
me,  would  have  appeared  to  himself  so  inapplicable  as  to  have  beoa 
entirely  spared.  Like  a  true  materialist,  he  refers  all  uneasy  fedioga 
at  the  first  spectacles  of  mortality,  to  the  physical  effect  on  the  st<»» 
roach  of  the  student.  But  as  my  qualifying  clause  in  commencement 
limited  mv  remarks  only  to  those  students  who  enter  the  diasecckiK 
room.  *'  with  serious  impressions  resnectine  their  own  future  deatiny/' 
i.  e,  with  a  conscience  in  a  state  of  sensibility,  he  will  see  that  mece 
physical  sensations  it  was  not  my  object  to  notice*  However  new  oay 
account  of  the  matter  may  be  to  hiroi  I  have  had  too  many  <»ppoctup 
nities'of  witnessing  the  same  mekncholy  course  from  serious  ieeJing 
to  confirmed  apathy  in  reiterated  drafts  of  students  for  a  succession  «f 
years  to  be  disconcerted  by  collision  of  ideas  on  the  subject^  and  bow* 
ever  monstrous  tlie  conclusions  may  be  to  whicli  it  leads,  it  k  too 
deeply  founded  in  human  nature  to  be  controverted. 

*  Our  reviewer*8  principal  argument  in  overtuniing  my  position 
h  the  singular  assertion :  **  The  fact  k  notorious  that  there  are  men 
of  the  first  eminence  in  the  profession  who  are  neither  infidels  dot 
men  of  decided  piety.*'     A  moment's  Anther  reflection^  however, 

ttld  have  enabled  him  to  pena^v^ji  that  hk  authority  on  thk  point 
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We'i^  itlMi^  ibfoniied^  io  tl^  aml|Miiui.l«riii8,  Aa^  ibure  is  in  mot 
iioi  ifimiMhiiity  of'  itedi  a*  AiiM^  iiUle  8»  be  ^omends  foe,  F«r,  either 
a  wami  wipt$fikm^  ^deoMMly  pmuW  i«  ^e.-  a  aiasene  ,Miever  ia  the 
«adMAiiGiiplii««^.!Qn  w  tialmlifivefy  w  otbac  words  an  infideli 
And. Wit  M.^itnei  viktcboUf'  Sa?ieiir.«o  MpUcitlyand  forcibly  de^ 
clB«0i0(lfasSi^^«iftaKii^vifr  tMiKeTeili  auHia.coadceiaed  alxeaii^^"  what 
'CstttnieisMII  mm  iiifm^of  tba  (Ocndili^ittief.  those  ''emnentmeaiB 
she^prMestioe  iivbct  aee^.DQt  wen  ef  decided  luetjr.*'  :  If  k  be  also 
a  Mneisaiy  4Mmse^tteQee|.4haifc  4ie  wbo^  belief  esh  not  the  word  of  God 
tneketb'  God,  si  llari  <wbat  is  .the  eorrect  iofeceDoe  to  be  dravni  re- 
«peoiifl^ .  those  tsediqal  at«d««|s  who  ff  reoeiye  not  the  Qospel.** 
Howeiieo  •  tender  pevtiaeljis  individeab  mao^  fed  en  this  Ooint*  I  for 
^wijhaiievcliia  te  he  oonaisleet  with  ettnial  truUi;  ead  whatever 
g>fS»^f^tii%'Ki^  give  ^.those  ebaraotoQi  at  iwbom  it  pointsy  it  would 
be  a'S>er^i|>fooodnre  indeed  to  sopqapfooaise  it  out  of.  deference  to  the 
4>«iiv-i|sesitiiis»  pridoHof  ibe  buoen  heteu 

/  U  is  abis  direei.etateinesii  ef  trntb  that  seema  to  call  forth  the 
sDoat  Virulent  invective  from  our  reviewer.  He  deelares  **  m^  whole 
«^raM|iatie»  le  belahsrend  si:aoda)oii8/'.9-^  Qharaas.me  w^h  want 
qff  cbacii|bs  wifth  ^  boa<i9g*fai«e  witness  against  tlie  larger  part  of  my 
owB^yiwisasioti/!  I|a4  befeelsitdiffieult  to  repress  indignation  ''at 
traiiserihiiig  the  rash  and  efiminal  ,s»ortiens,^'  All  this  aaperitpr 
is^sKoited'ainipiiy'bDr  my  .dotting  •  (hat  the  httnoan  heart,  which,  is 
4efinbed  by  Akuigbty^  God  le  be  <*  desperately  wickedp"  can  supply 
p«rKj«Dlms:tinpreJeKtopsJ  duty,. and  insisting  that  the  holy  sqrip- 
tures  alone  can,-— positions  which  all  the  indignation  and  influence  of 
aH^betmedioal  n^en  that  ever  lived,  er  ever  sbiul  live,  would  not  induce 
roofie  retract  er  #]ualify  by  the  aliglitest  sbade.  Does  he  expect  that 
great  Smtni|iabie  truths  are  to.  give  way  before  the  fretting  of  a  pride- 
wttumled  a^fftal  '^^^^as  well  might  he  eypect  a  rock  of  adamant 
to'icsekdowa  bstee  the  fruitless,  foamieg  .of  the  surge. — Did  he 
kiMnr>aKMie  of  the  corruption  of  the  haaHm. heart  be  would  dia- 
caeer!  the  necessity  for  bi|roility  in  every  fallen  son  of  Adam,  and 
faB'<WQold«  I  dsre  say*  .read  my  Httte  production  with  more  self- 
.4Xiauttaod«  Deeper  r^flei^tion  will, .  I  doubt  not,  convince  him,  that 
it  is  lor  the  *f  cjiBOiT.of  jpel^ion,''  if  sueb  an  expression  be  jua- 
tf&Me^  and  for  the  ioteresta  of  ndigipn  too,  not  cQulplacently  to 
cloak  aver  human  depravity,  but  humbly  to  acknowledge  it— «aod 
that  it  is  for  the  credk  of  the  Quedical  profession,  and  must  contribute 
atiiee  to  iu  dignity  and  its  usefulness  to  sewoh  for  motives  to  duty 
in  ahe  jScriptttveSf  and  there  alone. 

'  i<  JUiflaoiiaa  I  <am  sure  will  convin^.  him  that  ambitioe  is  a  very 
laase^  aad  illegitimate  motive,  and  also  the  desire  of  success  and  of 
foitane^makiog ;  in  like  nuinn<er  regard  u>  hjs  own  character,  which 
is  a  kind  of  bebiod'haek  delinquent.  It  is  rather  singular  by  the 
way,  that  when  in  qu^u  of  motives  to  inspire  a  sense  of  profeadonai 
dtt^y  he  should  rank  in  his  list  **  a  sense  of  profoBsional  duty/' 
which  if  it  can  be  admitted  at  all  wiJl  turn  out  to  be  nothing  hut 
prides  nolcas  that  sense  be  derived  froe»  Soripfam*  It  is  singular 
iaiao  to  find  hiao  quarrellieg  with  me  for  urging  on  the  medical  man 
A  ^ee  seaie  of  the  value  of  bk.peiieet'4  Ue  ma  the  bait  gua- 
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^^ppvledg^Qieiitft  that  ^'ior  hisvieir'  the  vttlue  Id^  his  (MftteMilP''lircs 
'(ie1(}oia  en^^vB  wU>  hk  Aeooiiity  «  tbe  «rf«eM>f  llie  itodif^<fMfPHfe  !» 
aotHiQg  to  him»  and  tarely  emen  ai  attt^  iNtci  bb  dAniMbni'^^^^tttid 
yet  wkh  the  same  breath  admilini^  that*  **  if  iliqfow,  (ii^%i«iN^iywrr 
gr«o^«^  cauikn.^*    SureljF  such  contradictory  ai(MiMAts  *8f6  Jll*  cat- 
«ulated  to  impraii  your  readert  with 'i««|p»c|ct<  Ibf  NSV -Jild||iai^    «s 
a  critic,  and  wo  could  desiie^no  iirDnjrer  pronf'^  ^he  ifa^rttttee  of 
««  Profesftional  Chrifltiaaitv*'  than  att<m  a  dir«dt:  avmral«  -thil 'to  tbe 
Irreligious  phjraiciani  or  the  madieal  inan  wbtfts  natdeddedhf  i^ous, 
*'  tbe  vafue  of  tbe  iBdivldual  lives  eotntetdd  ro  his  carle  Is  nbthirfg.** 
lathis  be  not  a  full  adaai»ioB  of  the  tmchof  tnf  des6ripciort,  in  'irfl4u 
extent,  I  know  not  wiiat  wmiM  be.    Itis  curfona  to  see  hioi  ikerer- 
theless  attempt  to  saddle  tbe  whole  blame  on  the  ^  hoispit&l  practice^ 
and  on  the  army  and  nayy  surgeons^"  whom  h6  coMiders  *i  toe  dreg* 
of  the  profession/'  Now  we  submit  it  to  his  own  mature  consideratiou 
what  tnese  classes  in  the  profiassiaBy  who  bv  the  way  stand  somewhat 
retpecti^ly  before  tbe  puhKc^  will  chink  of  a  charge  so  specific  and 
personal*  **  that  they  take  but  little  account  of  a  poor  feHow^s  til^.*' 
Althouffh  I  feel  myself  quite  at  Hbertr  to  argue  from  the' general 
principles  of  human  naturet  and  from  the  premisei  of  dhrine  truth, 
unon  the  evil  tendency  of  infidel  opinions  as  a  reason  for  embraeing 
CnristianitVi  I  would  baiire  been  sovry  indeed  to  have  made  so  spe- 
cific a  libel  on  this  or  any  individual  or  class  of  the  profession. 

*  From  these  specimens  of  direct  self-contradiction  on  the  part  of 
our  candid  and  instructive  cricie,  we  are  really  at  a  Ion  to  coneeive 
what  sort  of  beings  those  peiions  most  be  whom  a  mind  of  sadb  a 
Handard  feels  itself  entitled  to  look  down  upon  and  designate  the 
^  dregs  of  the  profession*"  Certain  it  is  those  physicians  whom 
I  consider  respectable  are  at  least  accustomed  to  think  coAsbtentl)r» 
and  though  some  of  them  come  short  of  Scriptural  influence,  I  have 
generally  found  them  rather  unaware  of  its  importance,  and  udAmt- 
tunately  for  themselves  and  their  patients,  so  much  occupied  and 
troubled  witiv  many  thingSt  as  to  forget  this  **  one  thing  needfbl/* 
than  resolved  to  scoff  n  md  trample  it  down  in  others,  at  all  hazarda, 
and  with  all  their  iDfiueuce.  Yet  if  the  matt^  were  traced  out 
St  would  be  foundi  that  much  of  this  delicacy  of  feeling  on  their  part, 
is  due  to  the  high  toaa  of  merai  feeling  that  pervades  not  only 
•medical  but  general  society*  arising  from  the  lustre  that  cmanatea  so 
widely  and  so  steadily  in  modern  times  from  the  sacred  pige;  and 
the  advanta^  the  roedieal  world  would  derive'  by  drawing  direct  for 
themselves  Irom  that  humilialii^  but  purifying  source,  could  be  ohfy 
equalled  by  the  deplora)>le  consequences  that  most  eosue  if  idl  mea 
were  to  turn  sceptics^  and  tbe  Scriptures  thus  be  sofiered  to  moidder 
mto  oblivion.  It  would'  then  be  seen  what  a  fearful  moral  darkneis 
nkmi  foUow  from  an  eclipse  of  scriptural  and  spiritual  light,  and  haw 
rapidly  oua  profession  would  degenerate  from  their  present  standard 
to- a  mnch  greater  extreme  of  inefficiency  both  in  motive  and  practice 
than  aay  1  ba^e  ventured  to  chalk  Out. 

•  WashaU  not  (iMS  upon  our  revfewer,  tha  charge  of  a  wilful  aod 
uncaodid  peavaraion  of  tba  meaning  and  scope  of  my  whole  ar^u- 
mant^tioqi.^liwlif  intHMi  firoto  it  t  oouduiion  the  very  reverse  of 


til^tl^tjiplM0h  «ft.vp<9$t8>.Bierthr  to  ume  die  pilrjMii!  <>f  a  ^e  oh  tl<e 
«9ciwfH^  oC  death  and  of  Heaven.  We  put  it  to  hh  own  better 
judgeiQ«p8t»  wheiher.he  who  oan  speak  ligMy  of  such  solemnities,  is 
r^mj  **  fit  to  pMt  bis  foot  into  the  chamber  of  the  sick  in  a  medial*' 
or  ia.aoy  other  capaci^»  and  whether  such  a  physiciJEin  would  not  be 
likely,  as  I  hayenrg^d,  to  ^tinguish  every  simrk  of  dev^otfonal  feel- 
ing o^i^  the  part  of  the  patient,  and  by  untimely  levity  to  add  a  merct- 
lesK  jfisog  to  the  troubles  that  weigfa  down  more  or  less  everjr  spirit  hi 
the  ima»ediate  prospect  of  death.    We  ca»  e*ly  hope  that  a'  eareful 

fsrusal  of  the  Scriptares  will  oonviflice  him  that  Uiere  is  no  likel^ood, 
might  say  possibility » -of  that  physician  shortening  the  liyes  of  his 
patijeots  who  dri^ws  his  priocifdes  from  such  a  source,  and  that  the 
abuse  of  the  discretionaiy  power  to  which  he  alludes,  is  only  a  crea- 
ture of  his  own  formation,  6nd  could  never  find  Olnstration  In  the 
conduct  of  him  whose  mind,  is  fortified  and  enlightened  by  religious 
truth. 

<  It  is  not  worth  while  to  go  on  pointing  out  father  inconsistencies 
in  which,  indeed^  our  critic's.forte  seems  principally  to  reside.  Your 
readers  who  are  acquainted  with  their  Bible,  wdl,  no  doubt,  sniile  at 
the  bewildered  notions  he  enteriainB  on  the  ftd>ject  of  the  resurrec- 
tion»  did  not  pity  and.  sympathy  for  the  ignorance  he  displays  forbid. 
Hawev.er  surprisiDg  to  him  my  views  on  the  subject  may  appear,  they 
could,  not  be  80  to  one  conversant  wkh  Scripture,  and  especially  with 
the  true  meaning  of  that  very  passage  he  quotes,  when  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  other  announcements  in  the- sacred  writings.  I 
should  have  been  happy  to  have  entered  at  large  en  more  than  one 
important  truth  he,  m  bis  ignorance,  has  endeavoured  to  controvert, 
but  really  to  attempt  to  follow  saeb  a  mind  through  the  mazes  of  in- 
consistency, is  like  the  attempt  to  grasp  a  shadow— ^r  to  overtake  an 
ignis  fatuus. 

«  We  shall,  therefor e^  in  the  mean  time^  take  leave  of  our  reviewer, 
under  the  hope  that  a  diligent  and  serieusstndy  i>f  the  saciied  writings 
will  enable  him  .to'  attain  more  coreect*  and  connstent  vlewfli  on  thiB 
subiect,,and  so  a<vm  as  be  gives  proof  of  such  attainment^  we  will, 
with  niuch  pleasure,  .receive  any  cuidid  hints  he  ma^  give  as  to  the 
moMlJudkiaHS  mode  of  advocatmg  **  prolbssional  Christianity.'         , 


We  have  lefl  ourselves  little  room  for  ii  vejoinder  to  tM^ 
courteous  epistle ;  and,  indeed^  i^e  abould  *  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied to  r^st  the  justificatioD  i^^our  fonoer  ^itts^ki,  oh  the 
style,  jspint»  and  .0iatter  of  the  •  aber(re  reirfionstirahce.'  Oii  the 
most  ^libdrate  review  of  the -article  complained  of/ we  see  na 
ffOUBOO'taadmit'thtti'it  is^ either  *  inhatut^d/Zunjiist,*  'ma- 
*  U^ioaa/  ^'mercitess,' '  intemp^tate/  ^  vfnilent,'^  or  un9alled  for* 
tt  l»(Sfaite  true  that  vre  e^tpressed  ouraielves  at  aloes  to !coii« 
jectu^  what  motive  had  prompted  the  publicatiQAp-beoaasett 
appeared  to  us  bo  ill  adapted  to  answer  ita  fMretfeaiedrdeifi^. 
The  Author  is  perfectly  cpnect  iBiofemiig,  that«ar  objections 
apply  only  to  his  mode  of  treating  the  anfa^eet^  which  wetiiongfat 
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likdy  to  prej>adice  the  catoe  k  tdvoait^  He  hm,  not  remoT«d 
those  'oti|ectiofi8 ;  and  though  we  can  assure  him  that  we  are 
his  friends  '  at  bottom/  we  are  not  in  the  least  reconciled 
either  to  Us  views. or  to  his  manner  of  stating  them. 

Our  Correspondent  objects  to  the  statement,  that  there  are 
men  who  are '  neither  infidels  nor  men  of  decided  piety;*  a» 
nnscriptuial.  There  is,  he  says*  '  no  possibility  oi  such  a 
middle  ^aUp*  We  know  not  whether  to  treat  this  as  a  bUmdec 
or  a  qnibUe.  We  were  not  proaousicing  en  die  *  state'  or  con- 
dition of  any  class,  hot  stating  a  notorious,  unequivocal  fact ; 
that  there  are  individuals  wlK)se  reiigious  character  is  of  a 
doubtful  and  indecisive  description,  which  does  not  admit  of 
^ur  ranking  them  either  with  infidek  or  with  persona  of 
decided  piety.  If  the  Author  of  Professional  Chnstianity  is 
in  thf^  haDit  of  applying  the  term  infidel  to  every  individual  who 
is  not,  in  his  juagemeut,  a  decided  Obristian,  he  employs  the 
word  in  a  sense  unauthorized  alike  by  common  usage*  by 
Scripture,  by  Rood  sense*  or  good  manners* 

The  only  outer  part  of  our  Correspondent's  animadvemtons 
to  which  we  deem  it  necessary  to  reply*  is  that  in  ivhich  be 
•nouses  us  of  joking  on  the  sacredness  of  death*  We  can  aseure 
bim  that,  in  the  remark  he  aHudes  to,  we  were  perfectly  serious, 
and  that  we  consider  his  nrinciple  as  fairly  liable  to  the  con- 
sequences we  have  pointed  out.  Not  to  be  '  uncharitable,*  we 
iiope  that  he  has  misunderstood  us  on  some  other  points  z  he 
lias  certainly,  however  unintentionally,  misrepresented  our 
'siateihents. 

Our  Correspondent  is  satisfied  that  his  views  respectiog  the 
"ReBurrection  could  not  be  '  surprising'  to  any  one  conversant 
iwith  the  Scriptures.  He  egregiously  deceives  himself.  And 
Jiowever  unpleasant  it  may  be  to  speak  of  any  individual  con- 
Iributor,  we  must  assure  this  gentleman — our  readers  cannot 
require  .to  be  assured-— that  tl^  author  of  the  article  in  ques- 
tion is  much  more  conversant  with  the  Scriptures  thah  even 
our  Correspondent; — that  he  is  so  far  from  being  either  an 
infidel  or  a  materialist,  that  he  has  exposed  the  doctrine  of 
Materialism  in  the  pages  of  oar  Journal  on  a  former  ocoasion — 
with  what  ability,  our  readers  are  the  judges  ;*  and  that,  beii^ 
entirely  a  personal  stranger  to  the  anonymous  AnUior  of  Pit»- 
fesaional  Christianity,  he  could  be  actuated  by  no  other  motive 
lA  his  remarks  on  that  Treet,  than  an  anxiety  to  .diselaiaa 
an  injudicious  advocate  of  the  cause,  and  to  mark  his  strong 
disapprobation  of  the  rash  and  unguaided  statements  which  the 
Writer  has  advanced. 


^  Sse  E.  R«  June^  182i.    Art«  Lawrence  end  Fring. 
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I^OST  gratifying  was  the  return  of  the  skilful  and  hardy 
^-^  seamen  who  nad.  exposed  themselves  to  perils,  the  bare 
recital  of  which  makes  a  landsman  shudder,  and  whose  long 
absence  began  to  suggest  a  feeling  that  the  solution  of  a 
barren  problem  in  geographical  science  was  not  worth  so  valu- 
able a  nsk.  This  gratification  was,  however,  we  confess,  con«» 
siderably  lessened  to  us  by  the  intimation  which  '  followed 
'  hard  upon,* — that  the  same  gallant  individuals  were  about  to 
renew  their  laborious  and  hazardous  researched  in  the  same  di- 
rection* It  may  betray  a  very  unscientific  spirit,  to  say  that 
we  regret  this ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  enough  hpis 
been  done  for  knowledge,  and  that  further  perseverance  in  an 
enterprise  which,  if  not  nopeless,  is  at  least  unprofitable,  is  a 
blameworthy  risk  of  valuable  lives.  The  notion  of  making  the 
navigation  of  the  Polar  seas  subservient  to  the  interests  6( 
commerce,  must  by  this  time  be  universally  abandoned.  The 
general  character  of  the  Arctic  shores  and  waters  has  been 
sufficiently  determined ;  and  enough  is  known  of  the  habj^ta 
and  qualities  of  the  ifatives.  Nor  can  we  'deem  the  more  .s|p- 
curate  delineati(Mi  of  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  North  Axxip^ 
rican  continent,  an  object  of  reasonable  anxiety.  The  disco- 
veries of  Capt.  Parry,  with  the  singuliu'Iy  iatrenid  wd  dqUul 
Vol.  XXTl  N.  S.  I 
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investigations  of  Capt.  Franklin  and  his  companions,  have 
set  the  main  questions  at  rest;  and  the  addition  of  a  few 
details  to  the  collections  oT  sdiduce,  will  be  dearly  purchased 
by  the  privations  and  hazards  incurred  in  their  acquisition. 
Tile  resolution  is,  however,  taken,  and  in  progress  of  execu- 
tion. An,  (her^ore,  tliat  reniaitfs,  is  to  sftisnd  x)ur*fearie8s 
doimtrymen  ^vith  (Snr  best  wishes  for  a  fxk  passage  through 
Regent's  Inlet,  and  a  safe  return  through  Behnng's  Straits. 

The  narrative  of  the  late  expedition,  though  it  shews  the 
efficiency  of  the  plans  adopted  for  the  accommodation  and 
security  of  the  crews,  suggests  much  cause  for  apprehension 
and  anxiety.  Independently  of  the  usual  hazards  from  the 
every-day  casualties  of  sailing  among  shoals,  currents,  and  ice, 
in  all  its  various  forms  of  embarrassment  and  danger,  there 
were  several  occasions  on  which  the  safety  of  one,  if  not  both 
of  the  vessets,^  hung  on  the  extreme  edge  of  destructibo. 
*Wben  leaving  Winter  Island,  after  having  been  frozen  up 
through  a  dreary  period  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-sevendays, 
the  ships  encouqtered  a  most  perilous  navigation.  They  ivere 
hampered  in  all  directions,  The  ice  bore  down  on  them  with 
Buch  force  as  to  snap  their  hawsers,  and  bring  them  into  con- 
tact under  a  tretneitdous  pressure.  On  the  follotring  day,  tie 
Hecla  having  broken  adrift  from  three  hawsers,  four  or  mre  of 
her  crew  were,  each  on  a  separate  piece  of  ice,  etideavouriiig  to 
raa  out  another,  when  they  were  carried  to  a  distance  from  Ae 
ship.  '  A  heavy  pressure  closing  the  loose  ice,  unexpectedly 
'  gave  them  a  road  on  board  again  :  but  for  this  circumstance,* 
th^must  have  been  hurried  away  by  the  stream  to  /  certain 
'  destruction.'  Two  or  three  days  after  this  escape,  the  follow- 
ing circumstances  occurred. 

<  The  flood-tide  coming  down  loaded  with  a  more  than  ordrnatj 
quantity  of  ice,  pressed  the  ship  very  much  at  between  6  and  7  A.M. 
and  rendered  it  necessary  to  get  the  stream-cable  out,  in  addition  to 
the  other  hawsers,  which  were  fast  to  the  land  tee-  Tliis  was  scarcely 
Bccomplishedy  when  a  very  heavy  and  extensive  floe  took  the  ^ip  on 
her  broadside*  and  being  backed  by  another  large  body  of  ice,  gra- 
dually lifted  her  stem  as  if  by  the  action  of  a  wedge.  The  weight 
every  moment  increasing,  obliged  us  to  veer  on  the  hawsers,  whose 
friction  was  so  great  as  nearly  to  cut  through  the  bitt-heads)  and 
ultimatelv  to  set  them  on  fire,  so  that  it  became  requisite  for'people 
to  -attend  with  buckets  of  water.  The  pressure  wasi  at  length  ttK> 
powerful  for  resistance,  and  the  stream-cable,  with  two  six,  and  <ine 
nve  inch  hawsers,  all  gave  way  at  the  san>e  moment;  three  otfadra 
soon  fon^wifo^  them.  The  tea  was  too  full  of  ice  to  allow  Ihe-^sMp 
to  drive ;  ,atia  the  6nly  way  in  which  she  cauld  yield  to  theenonttous 
'weififht  which  oppressed  her^  was  bykaniiig  over,  on  'the  kod  ioe, 
-  VhSe  her'Slerp  at  t^e  same  time  was  entirely  Hfted  t^  y>ove  t)ie 
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VeiglK  of  £ve  /eei  o«t  of.ifae  waiter)  Th9  lower  idedi  btims  i|ov 
cofiiirfained  very  much,  and  the  whole  frame  of  thje  sbj{L  underwent  a 
t^ial  Fhicb  wo^ld  have  proved  fatal  to  any  less  stren^hen^d  vesftsl. 
At  the  same  moment  the  rudder  was  unhung  with  a  sudden  jerk, 
which  broke  up  the  rudder  case,  and  struck  the  driver-boom  with 
great  force.  We  were  in  this  state  when,  at  9  AJM.,  I  made  known 
our  distresses  to  Captain  Parry  by  telegraph,  as  I  clearly  saw  that,  in 
tlie  event  of  another  flpe  backing  the  one  which  lifted  us,  the  ship 
mitst  inevitablv  turn  over,  or  part  in  midships.  The  pressure,  how* 
ever,  which  had  been  «o  dangerous  to  us»  now  praved  our  best 
^end ;  for  the  floe  on  which  we  were  home  burst  upwards,  unaUe  to 
Desist  its  force ;  tjhe  ship  righted,  and,  a  small  slack  occurring  in  the 
water,  drove  several  utiles  to  the  soi^tii^ard  be&re  sh^e  could  ag^in  be 
aecured  and  get  the  rudder  hung ;  a  circumstance  much  to  be  re- 
setted at  the  moment,  as  our  people  had  beep  employed,  with  little 
ijitermission,  for  three  days  and  nignts,  attending  to  the  safety  of  the 
•hip  in  this  tremendous  tide-way.' — Capt,  Lyon^t  Journal. 

But  the  moat  liazardous  aituation  in  which  the  vessels  were 
&t  any  time  placed,  occurred  on  the  homeward  voyage.  They 
vere  both  '  oeset/  and  drifted  along  with  the  ice»  at  the  mercy 
of  the  current.  The  frozen  masses  which  surrounded  them, 
were  cacried  by  the  indraught  up  Lyon  Inlet,  and  the  ships 
'  drove  .the  whole  way  close  to  the  shore,'  passing  dangerous 
shoals  at  the  distance  of  only  a  cable's  length,  with  '  toe  ice 
'running  two  knots.'  If  they  had  grounded  in.  shoal  water, 
'  the  whole  body  of  ice  must  have  slid  over'  them ;  '  but/ 
writes  Capt.  Lyon, '  as  that  good  old  seaman,  Baffin,  expresses 
'  himself, "  God,  which  is  greater  than  either  ice  or  tide,  always 
' ''  dielivered  us."  '  During  the  twelve  days  which  they  passed 
in  this  suspense,  they  suffered  more  anxiety  than  at  any  other 
neriod  of  the  voyage.  Ten  of  the  twelve  nights  were  passed 
oy  Capt.  L.  on  deck,  in  expectation,  each  tide,  of  some  decided 
change  in  their  affairs,  either  by  being  left  on  the. rocks,  9S  by 
taking  the  ground. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that,  in  the  first  voyage,  the  Hecla 
was  the  {Ndncipal  ship^  and  that  her  companion,  the  Griper — 
'  the  miserable  little  Griper^ — proved  in  all  respects  unfit  for 
the  ^ejvi^  on  which  she  was  employed.  A  plan  was  accord- 
ingly adopted  for  the  second  expedition^  which  answered  com- 
piitely,  and  of  which,  indeed,  the  advantages  were  so  obvious, 
that  some  surprise  is  excited  by  its  non-employment  in  Ae  first 
instanoe.  A  consort,  the  Fury,  was  provided  for  the  Heda,  aa 
nearly  as  possible  on  the  same  scale  of  size,  accommodation, 
find  equipment.  Thus,  every  article  used  on  board*  one  of  the 
vessels,  became,  on  any  emergencv^  applicable  to  the  use  of 
the  other.  Masts,  yards,  saijs,  anchor^,  were  all  of  similar  di« 
i^enaions.  an4  hy  thus  being  made  duplicates  of  each  other^ 
^  12 
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were  available  tn  either  case.  The  good  effects  of  this  systenv 
were  actually  experienced  in  the  important  article  of  anchors, 
several  of  which  were  broken  by  various  mischances^  and  their 
toss  was  in  this  w^y  suppliea.  Every  possible  method  of 
counteracting  the  rigours  of  the  Polar  climate,  and  of  adding 
to  the  comforts  of'the  officers  and  crew,  was  adopted,  a  number 
of  important  improvements  on  the  former  arrangements  being. 
introQuced.  .  With  a  view  to  lighten  the  vessels  as  far  a» 
possible,  while  crossing  the  Atlantic,  the  Nautilus  transport 
was  appointed  for  the  conveyance  of  stores  as  far  as  the  mar- 
gin of  the  ice.  On  Tuesday,  May  8th,  1821,  the  squadron 
sailed  from  the  Nore.  July  1st,  the  Nautilus,  having  been 
cleared  of  her  supplies,  left  for  England  ;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  Fury  and  Hecla  were  oif  Resolution  Island  at  the 
entrance  into  Hudson's  Straits.  Their  first  interview  with  the 
natives  was  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month  ;  and  a  more  dis- 
gusting set  of  beings  can  hardly  be  imagined  than  these  Hy- 
perboreans appear  in  the  somewhat  too  minute  description  of 
Captain  Lyon.  We  dare  not  risk  the  annoyance  of  our  readers 
by  even  approaching  some  of  his  details ;  but  other  particulars 
are  so  grapnically  illustrative  both  of  the  habits  of  savage  life, 
and  the  humour  of  English  seamen,  that  we  shall  select  a  few 
points  of  the  general  sketch.  They  were  determined  thieves, 
possessing,  as  Captain  Parry  rather  daintily  phrases  it,  '  in  an 

*  eminent  degree  the  disposition  to  steal  all  they  could  lay 
'  their  hands'on,'  and  even  aspiring  to  a  rivalry  with  more 
civilized  depredators,  by  making  sundry  meritorious  essays  in 
the  art  of  picking  pockets.  They  were  evidently  practised  in 
the  matter  of  drivms  a  bargain,  and,  though  they  were  ulti- 
mately contented  with  humbler  articles  of  traffic,  made  many 
attempts  to  procure  saws  and  harpoons,  in  exchange  for  their 
oil  and  skins. 

-<  In  order  to  amuse  our  new  acquaintance  as  much  as  possible, 
the  fiddler  was  sent  on  the  ice,  where  he  instantly  found  a  most  de  • 
ligbtful  set  of  dancers,  of  whom  some  of  the  women  kept  pretty 
ffood  time.  Their  only  figure  consisted  in  stamping  and  jumping' 
with  all  their  might.  Our  musician, .  who  was  a  lively  fellow,  soon 
Caught  the  infection^  and  be^^an  cutting  capers  also.  In  a  short 
time  every  one  on  the  floei  officers^  men,  and  savageSf  were  dancing 
together,  and  exhibited  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  sights  I  ever 

witnessed.  • The  exertion  of  dancing  so  exhilirated  the  Eski* 

Qiaux»  that  they  had  the  appearance  of  being  boijiterously  drunk,  and 
played  many«extraordinary  pranks.  Amongst  others,  it  was  a  favour* 
i^e  joke  to  run  slily  behind  the  seamen,  and,  shouting  loudly  in  qne 
Mr,  to  give  them  at  the  same  time  a  very  smart  slap  on  the  other* 

•  •  •  •  Our  cook,  who  was  a  most  active  and  unwearied  jumper,  lie- 
^aise  so  great  a  favourite,  that  eyery  one  boxed  his  ears  so  soundly,  as 
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Ho  bbli^e  the  poor  man  i6  retire  from  such  boisterous  marks  of  ap- 
probation. Amongst  other  sports,  some  of  the  Eskimauxy  rather 
roughlfy  but  with  great  good  humour,  challenged  our  people  to 
wrestle.  One  man,  in  particular,  who  had  thrown  several  of  his 
countrymen,  attacked  an  officer  of  a  very  strong  make  ;  bat  the  poor 
savage  was  instantly  thrown,  and  with  no  very  easy  fall ;  yet,  although 
every  one  was  laughing  at  him,  he  bore  it  with  exemplary  good  hu- 
nour.  The  same  officer  affisrded  us  much  diversion,  by  teaching  a 
large  party  of  women  to  bow,  curtsji^  shake  hands,  turn  their  toes 
out,  and  perform  sundry  other  polite  accomplishments ;  the  whole 
party,,  master  and  pupils,  preserving  the  strict^lt  gravity.  As  sailors 
seldorik  fail  to  select  some  whimsical  object  on  whom  to  pass  their 
Jokes, -they  soon  tbund  one  in  the  person  of  an  ugly  old  man,  pos* 
sessing  a  great  stock  of  impudence,  and  a  most  comic  countenance. 
He  had  sold  all  his  clothes,  with  the  exception  of  his  breeches;  and 
in  this  state  they  made  him  parade  the  decks,  honoured  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  king.  Some  rum  was  offered  to  this  exalted  personage, 
out  he  spat  it  out  again  with  signs  of  great  disgust.  In  order  to  shew 
him  that  it  might  be  drank,  one  of  the  seamen  was  told  to  finish  the 
glass ;  but  he  refused  to  touch  it  *^  after  such  a  brute."  The  boat- 
^wain,  however,  with  much  humour  and  a  knowing  look,  stepped 
forward,  saying,  **  Here,  hand  me  the  glass,  Ptl  drink  with  the  gen- 
tleman," and  nodding  a  health,  which  was  returned  by  our  king,  he 
drank  off  the  grog.  Sugar  was  offered  to  many  of  the  grown  people, 
who  disliked  it  very  much,  and,  to  our  surprise,  the  young  children 
were  equally  averse  to  it.'  Captain  Lyon^s  Journal. 

As  a  voyage  of  discovery,  the  exertions  of  the  expedition 
may  be  considered  as  commencing  on  the  nortk-eastern  shores 
of  Southampton  Island.  The  first  attention  of  Captain  Parry 
was  directed  to  the  solution  of  the  long  doubtful  questions 
respecting  the  insularity  of  the  extensive  tract  just  named,  and 
the  real  character  of  Repulse  Bay.  Any  person  who  may  have 
bad  occasion  to  examine  the  maps  of  these  regions,  previously 
to  the  present  survey,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  uncer- 
ainty  which  pervades  them  ;  and  whoever  may  have  paid  any 
attention  to  the  controversy  respecting  the  accuracy  oi  Captain 
Middleton*s  observations  and  inferences  in  1742,  will  find  them 
here  verified  in  all  their  leading  features.  The  Frozen  Strait  of 
that  officer,  fully  justifies  its  name;  Southampton  Island  is 
correctly  so  termed  ;  and  the  shore  of  Repulse  Bay  has  been 
traced  from  Beach  Point  to  Cape  Montagu.  The  line  of  coast 
on  the  north-eastern  quarter  of^tlie  island  just  mentioned,  is^ 
deeply  indented  by  *  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  com- 
'  modi6us  harbours,  perhaps,  in  the  known  world  ;*  having  but 
the  one  defect  of  being  altogether  useless,  since,  though  '  the 
'  whole  British  navy  might  find  anchorage'  in  it,  not  a  single 
line  of  battle  ship  is  ever  likely  to  seek  shelter  in  such  an  out- 
of-the-way  sort  of  place. 
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From  about  the  middle  of  August  uiitit  tlie  Sth  of  Octdber, 
was  bccupied  in  mo6t  intricate  and  ffecjuently  hazardous  op^* 
rations.  The  exploration  of  tttro  capacious  indentations  of  the 
continent^  Gore  ^ay  and  Lyoti  Inlet,  besides  the  investi^tion 
of  the  islands  and  channels,  among  and  through  whidi  the 
Teasels  were  navigated,  took  up  much  time,  and  involved  many 
anxieties.  At  one  period,  after  having  worked  through  the 
principal  dangers  and  difficulties  of  their  sinuous  track,  th^ 
trere  drifted  so  far  back,  though  by  a  different  and  less  civeui- 
tons  course,  as  to  find  themselves^  in  the  beginning  of  Sep-* 
tetnber>  at  nearly  the  same  spot  as  that  on  which  they  had 
been  on  the  6th  of  August.  Eatl^  in  October,  the  signs  of 
approaching  winter  became  unequivocal,  and  the  ships  wef^e 
placed  in  a  situation  of  imperfect  security,  in  a  bay  on  the 
southern  coast  of  an  island  off  the  northern  cape  of  Lyon 
Inlet,  in  latitude  66«.  11'.  24".  6.N.  longitude  83^09^49'^6.  W. 

*  In  reVieiring  the  events  of  this  our  first  season  of  narij^atkMi, 
^nd  cdn^idering  ^htii  progi^ss  we  had  made  totrards  the  atiaiilmeiit 
of  our  main  object,  it  ^as  impossible,  howeVei-  triflibg  that  ptibycia 
might  appear  upon  the  chart,  not  to  experietic^  considerable  satiafiie* 
tloa.  Smail  as  our  actual  advance  nad  been  towards  Bebrin^s 
Strait^  the  extent  of  coast  newly  discovered  and  tninutely  eicplorcsd 
in  pursuit  6f  bur  object,  in  the  course  of  the  last  eight  weekt^  attioant- 
ed  to  more  fbtn  two  hilndred  leagues,  nearly  half  of  which  belOBfted 
to  Ae  continent  of  North  America.  This  sendee,  notwtthstanSn^ 
onr  constant  exposure  to  the  risks  which  intricate  shoal  and  u)i- 
known  channels,  a  sea  loaded  with  ice,  and  a  rapid  tidet  concurred  ia 
presenting,  had  providentially  been  effected  without  injury  to  the 
ships,  or  sutfering  to  the  officers  and  men ;  and  we  now  had  once 
more  met  with  tolerable  security  for  the  ensuing  winter,  when  obliged 
to  relinquish  further  operations  for  the  season.  Above  all,  however* 
I  derived  the  most  sincere  satisfaction  from  a  conviction  of  bavii^ 
left  no  part  of  the  coast  from  Repulse  Bay  eastward  in  a  stale  of 
doubt  as  to  its  connexion  with  tne  continent.' 

Captain  Pany^s  JoummL 

The  arrangements  made  for  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  the 
crews,  seem  lo  have  answered  satisfactorily.  Among  the 
amusements  which  were  devised  for  passing  away  the  time,  and 
keeping  up  the  spirits  of  the  men,  theatrical  exhibitions  were 
not  forgotten.  Divine  service,  too,  was  performed  at  the 
stated  seasons,  and  psalmody  was  duly  executed  by  a  barrel 
organ,  which  '  played  at  proper  intervals.*  A  reading  ai^l 
writing  school  was  well  attended  in  the  evening  of  the  week 
days.  Against  the  danger  which  was  incurred  by  the  free  uae 
of  fire  in  beating  the  flues,  the  most  judicious  precautions 
were  adopted ;  and  among  these  was  not  forgotten  the  very 
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imperluit  expedient  of  keeping  epen  hbleB  in  the  ice«  that  a 
full  supply  of  water  might  be  constantly  at  hand.  These 
orifices  swanked  with  myriads  of  small  shrimps  (cancer  nusax)  ; 
and  these  ravenous  little  animals  made  strange  depredatipps  on 
the  different  articles  of  food  \yhich  y^evQ  occ^ionally  immersed 
in  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  being  thawed  or  deprived  of  part 
of  their  salt.  It  had  been  for  some  time  reiparked^  th^  tb^ 
meat  whipb  was  put  down  to  soak,  came  up  mostunaccQnDtabLy^ 
difniniahed  in  substance  ;  but  the  cause  remained  unsospecteOf 
until  a  goose,  belonging  to  the  officers  of  the  Hecia,  uviiig 
been  left  in  the  water  ei^t  and  forty  hours,  made  its  re-appear- 
ance picked  to  the  bone,  and  presenting  the  mortifying  aspect 
of  '  a  skeleton  most  delicately  cleaned/  After  this,  tlie  vo- 
racity of  these  dexterous  anatomists  was  turned  to  better  ac- 
count :  and  only  such  small  animals  as  it  might  be  desirabli^  tp 
preserve  as  o.9teological  specimens,  were  entrusted  to  their  skill 
as  dissectors.  Captain  Lyon  says,  that  they  '  never  devoiAred 
'  the  sinews.'  Cap^n  Parry,  on  the  cpntrary,  states,  that 
several  specio^eQs  were  rei>dered  imperfect  by  their  Modiscrimi-* 
nating  ravenousness,  and  that  it  became,  in  consequence,  neces- 
sary to  enckoe  the  subject  '  in  a  net,  or  bag  with  holes,  to 
'  Wineh  tlie  shrimps  could  have  access,  but  which  prevented 
'  the  loss  of  any  of  the  limbs,  should  the  cartilage  of  ^e  joints 
'  be  eaten.^  On  Christmas  Eve,  two  farces  and  phahtasma^ 
goria  amysed  the  crews.  On  Christmas  day  in  the  morning, 
church  service  edified  them ;  and  the  festival  clos,ed  with  *  li 
dinner  of  fresh  roast  beef,  cranberry  pies,  and  puddings  of 
every  shape  ^d  sis^e,  vritb  fidl  ajllowanc^  qf  spirits. 

Among  ^e  mete^orolpgic^l  phenQQ\ena>  the  Aurora  JBorealis 
was  the  most  conspicuous  ^nd  unpres^ve. 

^  As  we  now  had  seen  the  darkest^  ^though  not  by  faany  iepee^ 
the  coldest  season  of  the  year,  it  may  bot  here  be  irrelevant  to  men* 
tion  the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  sky  at  this  period.  To  describe 
the  coloars  of  these  cloudless  heavens  would  be  impossible,  but  the 
deUcfM^y  and  pureness  of  the  varjous  blended  tintfi  pccelle^  any  tjni^g 
I  ever  saw,  even  in  Italy.  The  sun  shines  with  a  diminished  luatrCf 
so  that  it  is  possible  to  contemplate  it  without  a  paififul  feeling  to  th^ 
eves ;  yet«  tne  blush  colour  which  in  severe  frost  always  accompa- 
nies it,  is,  in  my  opinion,  far  more  pleasing  than  the  glittering  borders 
which  pre  so  profusely  seen  on  the  clouds  in  warmer  climates.  The . 
nights  are  no  less  lovely,  in  consequence  of  the  clearness  of  the  sky. 
Tbe  moon  and  stars  shine  with  wondevful  lustre,  and  almost  persuaoe 
one  to  be  pleased  with  the  surrounding  desolation.  The  aurora  bo- 
reolis  does  not  appear  afiected  by  the  brilliancy  even  of  the  full  moon^ 
but  its  light  continues  still  the  same.  The  first  appefirance  of  this 
phenomenon  is  generally  in  showers  of  ^ling  ravs,  like  those  thrq^jirp 
from  a  rocket^  although  not  so  bright..    These  being  in  constant  and 
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agitated  motioD,  have  the  appearance  of  tricklins  down  the  skj. 
Large  masses  of  light  succeeded  next  in  order»  alternaling  from  a 
faint  glow  resembling  the  milky  way,  to  the  most  vivid  flashes,  which 
stream  and  shoot  in  every  direction  with  the  effect  of  sheet  lightning, 
except  that,  after  the  flash,  the  aurora  still  continues  to  be  seen.  The 
sudden  glare  and  rapid  bursts  of  these  wondrous  showers  of  fire, 
render  it  impossible  to  observe  them»  without  fancying  that  they  pro- 
duce  a  rushing  sound ;  but  I  am  confident  that  there  is  no  actual 
noise  attending  the  changes,  and  that  the  idea  is  erroneous.    I  fre- 
quently stood  for  hours  together  on  the  ice,  to  ascertain  this  fact,  at 
a  distance  from  any  noise  but  my  own  breathing,  and  thus  I  formed 
my  opinion.    Neither  did  I  observe  any  variety  of  colour  in  the 
flashes,  which  were  to  my  eye  always  of  the  same  shade  as  the  milky 
way  and  vivid  sheet  lightnmg.    The  stars  which  gleam  through  the 
aurora,  certainly  emit  a  milder  ray,  as  if  a  curtain  of  the  finest  gause 
were  interposed.    It  is  remarkable  that  whenever  the  weather  is  calm, 
the  aurora  has  a  tendency  to  form  an  arch,  at  whatever  position  it 
may  occupy  in  the  heavens.    On  the  29th  of  this  month  we  were  par- 
ticularly gratified  by  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  this  kind  at  near  mid- 
night.   A  perfect  arch  was  formed  to  the  southward,  stretching  from 
east  to  west ;  its  centre  elevated  about  two  degrees  above  the  horixon. 
The  night  was  serene  and  dark,  which  added  considerably  to  its  ef- 
fect, and  the  appearance  continued  unchanged  for  about  a  auaiter  of 
an  hour;  but  on  a  slight  breeze  springing  up,  small  rays  snot  occa- 
sionally to  the  zenith,  and  the  arch  became  agitated  with  a  gentle 
pXiA  undulating  motion,  after  which  it  spread  irregularly,  and  separa- 
ting into  the  usual  streamers^  soon  diffused  itself  over  the  whole  skj« 
In  stormy  weather,  the  northern  lights  fly  with  the  rapidity  of  li^At« 
Bin^,  ana  with  a  corresponding  wildness  to  the  gale  which  is  blowmgi 
giving  an  indescribable  air  of  masic  to  the  whole  scene. 

*  I  have  never  contemplated  the  aurora  without  experiencing  the 
most  awful  sensations,  and  can  readily  excuse  the  poor  untutored 
Indians  for  supposing  that,  in  the  restless  motions  of  the  northern 
lights,  they  behold  the  spiriu  of  their  fathers  roaming  in  freedpm 
through  the  land  of  souls/.    Captain  Lyont  JoumaL 

But  the  event  which  most  contributed  to  break  the  monotony 
of  the  scenery  and  of  the  occupations  in  which  the  navigators 
were  engaged,  occurred  on  the  Ist  of  February,  1822,  in  the 
shape  of  a  visit  from  a  body  of  Eskimnux,  who  had  iust  taken 
up  their  quarters  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  affording  them 
greater  advantages  for  obtaininfi^  seals,  than  their  former  resi- 
Hence.  As  the  acquaintance  here  commenced  was  subsequently 
renewed  in  a  more  northerly  reeion,  we  defer  any  description 
until  we  reach  that  section  of  U)e  journals.  It  was  here  that 
they  first  met  with  Iligliuk,  a  female  of  such  marked  shrewd- 
ness and  intelligence,  as  to  make  her,  altogether,  the  most  ad- 
•▼antageous  specimen  of  Eskimaux  intellect,  that  was  met  with 
ibroughout  the  voyage.    Her  husband,  Okotookji  was  seized 
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•a  severe  inflammatory  complaint,  during  the  slay  in  tliU 
place»  and,  after  the  conjuror  of  the  tribe  htul  licensed  his  re- 
moval»  he  was  brought  on  board  for  medical  assistance,  which 
was  successfully  applied.  Poor  Iligliuk's  gratitude,  however, 
though  her  attachment  to  her  husband  was  remarkable,  bad  as 
little  sensibility  as  that  of  the  most  selfish  of  her  thankless 
countrymen :  the  Kabloonas  (Europeans)  seem  to  have  made 
a  pet  of  her,  and,  as  the  natural  result,  she  was  completely 
spoiled. 

^  I  am  compelled  to  Bcknowledge  that,  in  proportion  as  the  superior 
understanding  of  this  extraordinary  woman  becanoe  more  and  more 
developed,  her  head  (for  what  female  head  is  indifferent  to  praise  !> 
began  to  be  turned  with  the  general  attention  and  numberless  presents 
she  received.  The  superior  decency  and  even  modesty  of  her  be* 
havk>ur,  had  combined  with  her  intellectual  qualities,  to  raise  her  in 
our  estimation  far  above  her  companions ;  and  I  often  heard  others 
express  what  I  conld  not  but  agree  in,  that  for  Iligliuk  alone,  of  all 
the  Esquimaux  women,  that  kind  of  respect  could  be  entertained, 
which  modesty  in  a  female  never  fails  to  command  in  our  sex.  Thus 
regarded,  she  had  always  been  freely  admitted  into  the  ships,  the 
quarter-masters  at  the  gang-way  never  thinking  of  refusing  entrance 
to  *'  the  wise  woman,'^  as  they  called  her.  Whenever  any  explana- 
tion was  necessary  between  the  Esquimaux  and  us,  Iligliuk  was  sent 
for  quite  as  an  interpreter ;  information  was  chiefly  obtained  through 
her;  and  she  thus  found  herself  rising  into  a  degree  of  consequence  to 
which,  but  for  us,  she  could  never  have  attained.  Notwithstanding 
a  iliore  than  ordinary  share  of  good  sense  on  her  part,  it  will  not 
therefore  be  wondered  at,  if  she  became  giddy  with  her  exaltation, 
assuming  certain  airs  which,  though  infinitely  diversified  in  their 
operation  according  to  circumstances,  perhaps  universally  attend  a 
too  sudden  accession  of  good  fortune  in  every  child  of  Adam  from 
the  equator  to  the  poles.  The  consequence  was,  that  Iligliuk  was 
soon  'spoiled,  considered  her  admission  into  the  ships  and  most  of 
the  cabins*  no  longer  as  an  indulgence,  but  a  right ;  Ceased  to  return 
tlie  slightest  acknowledgement  for  any  kindness  or  presents ;  became 
listless  and  inattentive  in  unravelling  the  meaning  of  our  questions, 
and  careless  whether  her  answers  conveyed  the  information  we  de- 
sired. In  short,  Iligliuk  in  February,  and  Iligliuk  in  April,  were 
confessedly  very  different  persons;  and  it  was  at  last  amusing  to 
recollect,  though  not  very  easy  to  persuade  one's  self,  that  the 
woman  who  now  sat  demurely  in  a  chair  so  confidently  expecting  the 
notice  of  those  around  her,  and  she  who  bad  at  first  with  eager  and 
wild  delight  assisted  in  cutting  snow  for  the  building  of  a  hut,  and  with 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a  single  needle,  were  actually  one  and  the  same 
indivimial.'     Captain  Famnf^  journal. 

The  most  important  part  of  this  intercourse  with  the  natives, 
consisted  in  the  valuable  geographical  information  which  was 
by  this  means  incidentally  obtained.    The  natives  were  made 
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agitated  notion,  hare  the  appearance  of  trickline  down  die  sky. 
Large  masses  of  light  succeeded  next  in  order,  altemaling  fropn  a 
faint  glow  resembling  the  milky  way,  to  the  most  vivid  flashM,  wbidi 
stream  and  shoot  in  every  direction  with  the  effect  of  sheet  lightning, 
except  that,  after  the  flash,  the  aurora  still  continues  to  be  seen.  The 
sudden  glare  and  rapid  bursts  of  these  wondrous  showers  of  fire, 
render  it  impossible  to  observe  them»  without  fancying  that  they  pro- 
duce a  rushing  sound ;  but  I  am  confident  that  there  is  no  actual 
noise  attending  the  changes,  and  tliat  the  idea  is  erroneous.    I  fre- 
quently stood  for  hours  together  on  the  ice,  to  ascertain  this  fact,  at 
a  distance  from  any  noise  but  my  own  breathing,  and  thus  I  formed 
my  opinion.    Neither  did  I  observe  any  variety  of  colour  in  the 
flashes,  which  were  to  my  eye  always  of  the  same  shade  as  the  milky 
way  and  vivid  sheet  lightnmg.    The  stars  which  gleam  through  the 
aurora,  certainly  emit  a  milder  ray,  as  if  a  curtain  of  the  finest  gauxe 
were  interposecL    It  is  remarkable  that  whenever  the  weather  is  calm^ 
the  aurora  has  a  tendency  to  form  an  arch,  at  whatever  position  it 
may  occupy  in  the  heavens.    On  the  29th  of  this  month  we  were  par- 
ticularly gratified  by  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  this  kind  at  near  mid- 
night*   A  perfect  arch  was  formed  to  the  southward,  stretching  from 
east  to  west ;  its  centre  elevated  about  two  degrees  above  the  horison. 
The  night  was  serene  and  dark,  which  added  considerably  to  its  ef- 
fect, and  the  appearance  continued  unchanged  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour;  but  on  a  slight  breeze  springing  up,  small  rays  shot  occa- 
sionally to  the  zenith,  and  the  arch  became  agitated  with  a  gentle 
imd  undulating  motion,  after  which  it  spread  irregularly,  and  separa- 
ting into  the  usual  streamers,  soon  diffused  itself  over  the  whole  skj. 
In  stormy  weather,  the  northern  lights  fly  with  the  rapidity  of  li^^t* 
nin^,  and  with  a  corresponding  wildness  to  the  gale  which  is  blowuig, 
giving  an  indescribable  air  of  roasic  to  the  whole  scene. 

'  I  have  never  contemplated  the  aurora  without  experiencing  the 
most  awful  sensations,  and  can  readily  excuse  the  poor  untutored 
Indians  for  supposing  that,  in  the  restless  motions  of  the  northern 
lights,  they  behold  the  spirits  of  their  fathers  roaming  in  freedom 
through  the  land  of  souls.  .    Capiain  Lyon's  JoumaL 

But  the  event  which  most  contributed  to  break  the  monotony 
of  the  scenery  and  of  the  occupations  in  which  the  navigators 
were  ensaged,  occurred  on  the  Ist  of  February,  1822,  in  the 
ehape  of  a  visit  from  a  body  of  Eskimnux,  who  had  just  taken 
up  their  quarters  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  affording  them 
greater  advantages  for  obtainintr  seals,  than  their  former  resi- 
dence. As  the  acquaintance  here  commenced  was  subsequently 
renewed  in  a  more  northerly  region,  we  defer  any  deacription 
until  we  reach  that  section  of  tne  journals.  It  was  here  that 
they  first  met  with  Iligliuk,  a  female  of  such  marked  ahrewd- 
ueaa  and  intelligence,  as  to  make  her,  altogether,  the  moat  ad- 
▼antsgeous  specimen  of  Eakimaux  intellect,  that  was  met  with 
ibroughout  the  voyage.    Her  husband,   OkotookA  was  seized 
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witka  severe  inflammatory  complaint,  during  the  stay  in  tliia 
place»  and,  after  the  conjuror  of  the  tribe  htul  licensed  his  re- 
moval, he  was  brought  on  board  for  medical  assistance,  which 
was  successfully  applied.  Poor  Iligliuk's  gratitude,  however, 
though  her  attachment  to  her  husband  was  remarkable,  had  as 
little  sensibility  as  that  of  the  most  selfish  of  her  thankless 
countrymen :  the  Kabloonas  (Europeans)  seem  to  have  made 
a  pet  of  her,  and,  as  the  natural  result,  she  was  completely 
spoiled. 

^  I  am  compelled  to  acknowledge  that,  in  proportion  ag  the  superior 
understanding  of  this  extraordinary  woman  became  more  and  more 
developed,  her  head  (for  what  female  head  is  indifferent  to  praise !) 
began  to  be  turned  with  the  general  attention  and  numberless  presents 
she  received.  The  superior  decency  and  even  modesty  of  her  be» 
haviour,  had  combined  with  her  intellectual  qualities,  to  raise  her  in 
our  estimation  far  above  her  companions ;  and  I  often  heard  others 
express  what  I  conid  not  but  ogree  in,  that  for  Iligliuk  alonot  of  all 
the  Esquimaux  women,  that  kind  of  respect  could  be  entertained, 
which  modesty  in  a  female  never  fails  to  command  in  our  sex.  Thus 
regarded,  she  had  always  been  freely  admitted  into  the  ships,  the 
quarter-masters  at  the  gang-way  never  thinking  of  refusing  entrance 
to  "  the  wise  woman,**  as  they  called  her.  Whenever  any  explana- 
tion was  necessary  between  the  Esquimaux  and  us,  Iligliuk  was  sent 
for  quite  as  an  interpreter ;  information  was  chiefly  obtained  through 
her;  and  she  thus  found  herself  rising  into  a  degree  of  consequence  to 
which,  but  for  us,  she  could  never  have  attained.  Notwithstanding* 
a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  good  sense  on  her  part,  it  will  not 
therefore  be  wondered  at,  if  she  became  giddy  with  her  exaltationt 
assuming  certain  airs  which,  though  infinitely  diversified  in  their 
operation  according  to  circumstances,  perhaps  universally  attend  a 
too  sudden  accession  of  good  fortune  in  every  child  of  Adam  from 
the  equator  to  the  poles.  The  consequence  was,  that  Iligliuk  was 
soon  spoiled,  considered  her  admisbion  into  the  ships  and  most  of 
the  cabins*  no  longer  as  an  indulgence,  but  a  right ;  ceased  to  return 
the  slightest  acknowledgement  for  any  kindness  or  presents ;  became 
listless  and  inattentive  in  unravelling  the  meaning  of  our  questions, 
and  careless  whether  her  answers  conveyed  the  information  we  de- 
sired. In  short,  Iligliuk  in  February,  and  Iligliuk  in  April,  were 
<u>nfessedly  very  di&rent  persons ;  and  it  was  at  las(  amusing  to 
recollect,  though  not  very  easy  to  persuade  one's  self*  that  the 
woman  who  now  sat  demurely  in  a  chair  30  confidently  expecting  the 
notice  of  those  around  her,  and  she  who  had  at  first  with  eager  and 
wild  delight  assisted  in  cutting  snow  for  the  building  of  a  hut,  and  with 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a  single  needle,  were  actually  one  and  the  same 
indiviaual.'     Captain  Parry* 9  Journal. 

The  most  important  part  of  this  intercourse  with  the  natives, 
consisted  in  the  valuable  geographical  information  which  was 
by  this  means  incidentally  obtained.    The  natives  were  made 
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to  skeick  the  ontlioe  of  tha  oowt^  to  liie  exlMt  of  fthtir 
Ie«lge;  and  their  dteseriptiQiis,  eo^fiur  «0  verified  by  the  eiqie- 
diiion,  wete  so  oonreot  aa  to  juetiij  a  reUaooe  on  that  portioii 
which  coald  not  be  brought  under  actual  obeerrataon. 

llie  second  of  July  set  the  ships  at  liberty^  and  they  made 
sail  for  tike  northward.  On  tiie  i2th,  they  were  off  the  estuary 
of  Barrow  River ;  a  *  pictoresque'  stream,  with  a  magnifieent 
fall  about  two  miles  from  the  sea.  On  the  Kith,  they  reached 
the  island  of  Igloolik,  which  became  a  kind  of  central  point 
in  their  subseoaent  movements.  They  were  now,  in  iact,  .at 
the  entrance  oi  the  oudet  which  they  had  been  so  long  and  eq 
anxiously  seeking,  and  which  was  to  give  them  access  to  the 
Polar  sea*  The  ^uti&cation  which  they  felt  at  having  reached 
this  point  of  their  course  was,  however*  soon  to  receive  a  checks 
in  the  discovery  of  a  level  and  continuous  field  of  old  ice,  bartiag 
the  passage  from  shore  to  shore.  Thus  cireinnstanoed,  nothing 
remained  but  to  use  the  opportunity  to  the  utmost  advantage, 
and  occupying  the  most  favourable  post  in  advance,  to  employ 
the  season  of  oesetment  in  land  excursions  and  other  modes  of 
local  investigation.  A  bay  on  the  southern  coast  of  I^ocdik 
idSbrded  the  requisite  shelter  for  the  winter^  and  the  usual  me- 
Aods  were  adopted  for  securing  the  ships,  ai>d  for  encountering 
the  rigours  of  the  climate.  From  the  end  of  September,  1822, 
ui^  the  begimuBf^  of  August  in  the  foUowiag  ye«ur,  the  ves- 
■els  were  thus  stationary.  The  most  interesting  oocurrencea  of 
this  interval  arose  out  of  intercourse  with  the  Eekimaux ;  and 
we  shall  here  introduce  a  few  paitioulars  illustrative  of  the  char 
meter  and  habits  of  that  ein^lar  people. 

Hie  general  features,  bodily  and  intellectnal,  of  this  arelic 
race,  are  sufficiently  known  to  render  a  minute  ddineatton 
unnecessary :  their  appearance^  their  unsettled  modes  of  life, 
and  their  relative  civilization  have  been  too  often  described  to 
it  of  any  Airtber  elucidation^  than  by  the  introduction  pf 
e  of  the  more  .striking  facts  and  details  preserved  by  Cap- 
tains LyoD  and  Parry.  The  most  con^icuous  of  their  pecu- 
liarities weoe,  <aertakily,  very  disgustuig  ones*  The  filtbaness 
of  their  peivons  and  their  dwelmigs  is  «o  vividly  painted  by 
'Captain  L.  as  literally  to  turn  a  European  stomach ;  and,  de- 
sirable as  it  may  foe  to  have  a  thorough  knowledae  of  aavase 
life,  diere  are  some  things  connected  with  it  that  we  would 
rather  be  ignorant  of,  than  encounter  the  nausea  inevitahly' 
consequent  on  learning  their  existence.  Their  persons  are  in* 
grained  with  accumulated  filth  ;  their  huts,  compactly  fouHt  with 
slabs  of  ice,  are  the  receptacles  of  all  kinds  of  dirt  and  qfial. 
The  animals  that  they  procure  from  land  or  ocean,  9je  cut  up 
in  these  dose  and  imvenlilated  dwellingis ;  adttd  oim"  cpilniry- 
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meo,  wben  aalerang  the  narrow  pasBa^  that  lead'  to  tbtae 
wretolied  abod^4»  vr&te  nometimeB  obliged  to  wade,  oo  tlieii 
hands  and  luiee8»  through  a  ihulge  of  i^iob  we  shall  not  at* 
tempt  the  apalyais*  Notwithstanding  their  entise  dependence 
on  such  food  as  tbegr  nitty  be  able,  to  {)rocare  by  hunting  or 
fishing,  the  seal  and  the  wcdfus  forming  its  chief  varieties,  they 
seem  never  to  dream  of  economising  tneir  consumption,  or  of 
making  aiiy  reserves  ofprovision.    Their  gluttony  is  excessive. 

'  We  foend  that  the  party  who  bed  been  adrift,  bad  killed  two 
hirge  waltoies  which  they  hid  carried  hoaae  during  the  early  oait  of 
the  night.  No  one,  therefpre,  came  to  the  ships,  all  reuaiDing  in 
the  huts  to  gormandise.  We  found  the  men  lybg  under  their 
deer-skins,  and  doud^  of  steam  riililg  from  their  naked  bodfes. 
From  iKooilitiuk,  1  leamt  a  new  Eskimaax  luxury  t  he  had  eateil 
unul  he  was  drunk,  and  e? ety  moitteiil  M\  asleep,  with  a  flushed  and 
burning  ftce,  and  his  mbuth  open :  by  his  sSde  sat  Amalooa,  who 
was  attendibg  her  cooking*>pot,  and  at  «hort  intervals  awakened  her 
spouse.  In  otd^  to  crstai  as  much  as  was  possible  of  a  large  piece 
of  haIf*boi)ed  fle^h  iiiX6  his  kuouth,  with  the  assistsace  of  her  feiw 
finger,  aad  haiiatt  ilted  It  tfaitt  fill!,  cut  off  the  morsel  dose  to  his 
Kps.  Tbift  he  smwiy  diewed,  aad  as  soon  as  a  small  vacan^ 
became  pefceptSble,  this  was  filled  again  by  a  hmip  of  raw  bhihber* 
During  tnSs  operation,  the  happy  man  molted  no  part  of  him  bat  hb 
jaws,  not  even  opening  bis  eyes ;  but  his  ekireme  satWhoiion  was 
occasionally  shown  by  a  most  expressive  grunt,  whenever  he  emoyed 
sufficient  room  for  the  passsge  of  sound.  The  drippings  of  the  sa- 
voury repsst  had  so  plentifully  covered  his  ftce  and  neck,  that  1  had 
no  hesitation  in  deteitninittg^  that  a  timn  tnay  look  more  like  a  beast 
bj  over^eatiag,  than  by  drinking  to  excess.  The  women  having 
fed  all  their  better  halves  to  sleeps  and  not  having  neglected  dbem^ 
sdvcsi  had  new  nothing  to  do  bat  to  talk  and  beg  as  usuaL^ 

Captain  P&ity  had  one  day  tbe  curiosity  to  try  how  iu*  a  lad 
'  scarcely  fall  grown,*  wt>viM,  if  ttetly  aapplM,  oairy  hia 
powers  or  deglntiticn. 

'  The  undermentioned  articles  were  weighed  before  being  given  to 
him ;  he  was  twenty. hours  in  getting  threi^h  them,  and  certainly 
did  not  consider  the  quantity  extraoraiaary, 

lb.  dt. 

Sea-horse  fiesh,  hard  frozen 9*      4 

Ditto  boiled««»«*«MM»«*k%ftk*<.MMk«w«'  4f      4 

BrcAd  and  bread-dust..)..««<MM«%««..«'«M«MM»M«  1    12 


Total  of  solids ..^... 10      4 

*  The  fluids  were  in  fair  proportion— viz. 

Rich  gravy-soup  .......**.• ..l^  Pint 

Kaw  Spirits   ...- .»•• S  Wine^asses 

Strong  Grog.». .m... 1  Tumbler 

Water  ^.^ r..............!  GsUon  1  Pint/ 

Captain  PMrrfs  Jwmal. 
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In  the  pursuit  of  their  prey,  the  Eskimaux  are  patient  and 
fearless,  attacking  the  walrus  without  hesitation,  and  watchii^ 
for  hours  the  holes  at  which  the  seals  rise  for  air.  They 
venture  wit^  the  utmost  boldness  on  the  drift-ice,  and  some- 
times pay  with  their  lives  the  forfeit  of  their-  temerity.  In 
bodily  strength  they  were  decidedly  inferior  tp  their  English 
visiters. 

In  whatever  light  the  situation  and  manners  of  this  people 
might  present  themselves  to  their  visiters,  the  foUpwins  two 
instances  will  shew  that  sel^complacency  was  to  be  found 
even  in  this  distant  and  dismal  region. 

'  Superior  as  our  arts,  contriyances,  and  majterials  must  unquet- 
tionably  have  appeared  to  them,  and  eager  as  they  were  to  profit  by 
this  superiority,  yet,  contradictory  as  it  may  seem,  they  certainly 
looked  upon  us  in  many  respects  with  profound  contempt;  maia- 
taining  that  idea  of  8elf-«umciency  which  has  induced  them,  io 
common  with  the  rest  of  their  nation,  to  call  themselves,  by  way  of 
distinction,  Innuee^  or  mankind.  One  day,  for  instance,  in  securiog 
some  of  the  geer  of  a  sledge,  Okotook  broke  a  part  of  it  composed 
of  a  piece  of  our  white  line :  and  I  shalj  never  forget  the  con* 
temptuous  sneer  with  which  he  muttered  in  soliloquy  the  word 
*<  Kfibloona !''  in  tok^n  of  the  inferiority  of  our  materials  to  hit 
own.'    Captain  Forty's  Journal. 

A  lady,  answering  to  the  harmonious  name  of  Ang*ma-loo- 
too-ing-a,  paid  Capt.  Lyon  a  visit,  after  having  slept  on  board 
the  Fury,  and  devoured  all  that  she  could  procure. 


<  As  I  sat  quietly  drawing  at  my  table,  and  appeared  to  be 
no  notice  of  her,  she  walked  about  my  cabin  until  she  procured 
a  good  station  opposite  my  large  glass,  and  there  amused  herself 
by  putting  her  features  and  hair  into  the  most  becoming  shapes, 
smihng  and  placing  her  head  in  various  pretty  postures,  looking  at 
her  teeth,  and  rubbing  them  with  a  piece  of  paper.  But  her  eyes, 
which  were  really  very  handsome,  occupied  her  chief  attention,  and 
for  half  an  hour  she  continued  to  twinkle  them  in  a  roost  amazing 
manner.  At  length,  unable  to  contain  her  admiration  any  longer, 
she  turned  round  to  me,  and  exclaimed  that  her  *<  eyes  were  very 
pretty  and  good.'' '    Captain  Lyon^s  JoumaL 

• 

The  dog  is,  to  this  people,  what  the  horse  is,  in  draught,  to 
Europeans.  Both  our  Captains  purchased  teams,  and  de* 
rived  advantages  as  well  as  amusement  from  their  services. 
Three  of  these  animals  drew  Captain  Lyon  on  a  sledge 
weighing  100  pounds,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  six  minutes. 
His  leader,  a  powerful  beast,  drew  singly,  196  lbs.  in  eight 
minutes ;  and  nine  dogs  were  competent  to  the  conveyance  of 
two  thousand  weight,  a  mile  in  less  thun  ten  minutes.  The 
two  ships  were  fixed  in  the  ice  a  mile  from  «ach  other^  and 
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Captain  L,  with  one  or  two  companions,  frequently  returned 
from  the  Fury  to  his  own  ship,  '  in  pitchy  darkness,  and  amid 
'  plouds  of  snow-drift,  entirely  under  the  care  of  those  trusty 
*  servants,  who.  with  their  noses*  down  to  the  snow,  have 
'  eallopped  on  board,  entirely  directed  by  their  sense  of  smel- 
'  ling/  On  one  occasion.  Captain  Lyon,  having  accompanied 
some  of  the  natives  on  a  fishing  excursion,  gives  the  following 
animated  description  of  the  general  habits  of  these  invaluable 
and  ill-treated  animals. 

'  This  excursiop  had  given  me  xAany  opportunities  of  observing 
the  dexterity  with  which  the. sledges  and  clogs  are  managed,  and 
which  I  had  never  seen  to  advantage  at  Winter  Island.  Our  eleven 
dogs  were  large  and  even  majestic  looking  animals ;  and  an  old  one 
of  peculiar  sagacitv  was  placed  at  their  head  by  having  a  longer 
trace,  so  as  to  lead  them  through  the  safest  and  driest  places  ^  these 
animals  having  such  a  dread  of  water  as  to  receive  severe  beatings 
before  they  will  swim  a  foot.  The  leader  was  instant  in  obeying  the 
voice  of  the  driver,  who  never  beat.,  but  repeatedly  called  to  him  by 
iiaroe«  When  the  dogs  slackened  tlieir  pace,  the  sight  of  a  seal  or 
bird  was  sufficient  to  put  them  instantly  to  their  full  speed ;  and  even 
though  none  of  these  might  be  seen  on  the  ice,  the  cry  of  "  a  seal  t 
a  bear !  a  bird  1"  &c.  was  enough  to  give  play  to  the  legs  and  voices 
of  the  whole  pack.  It  wds  a  oeautiful  signt  to  observe  the  two> 
sledges  racing  at  full  speed  to  the  same  object,  the  dogs  and  men  la 
fiill  cry,  and  the  vehicles  splashing  through  the  boles  of  water  with 
the  velocity  and  spirit  of  rival  stage-coaches.  There  is  something 
of  the  spirit  of  professed  whips  in  these  wild  races:  for  young  men 
delight  m  passing  each  other's  sledge,  and  jockeying  the  hinder  one 
by  crossing  the  path.  In  passing  on  difierent  routes,  the  right  hand  is 
always  yielded,  and  should  an  inexperienced  driver  endeavour  to  take 
the  left,  he  would  have  some  difficulty  in  persuading  his  team  to  do  so. 
The  only  unpleasant  circumstance  attending  these  races  is,  that 
a  poor  dog  is  sometimes  entangled  and  thrown  down,  when  the 
sledge  with  perhaps  a  heavy  load,  is  unavoidably  drawn  over  his  body. 
The  driver  sits  on  the  fore  part  of  the  vehicle,  from  which  he  jumps, 
when  requisite,  to  pull  it  clear  of  any  impediments  which  may  lie  in 
the  way,  and  he  also  guides  it  by  pressing  either  foot  upon  the  ice. 
The  voice  and  long  whip  answer  all  the  purposes  of  reins,  and  the 
dogs  can  be  made  to  turn  a  corner  as  dexterously  as  horses,  though 
not  in  such  an  orderly  manner,  since  they  are  constantly  fighting, 
and  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  one  receive  a  floggings  without 
instantly  wreaking  his  passion  on  the  ears  of  hi»  neighbours.  The 
cries  of  the  men  are  not  more  melodious  than  those  of  the  animals, 
and  their  wild  looks  and  gestures  when  animated,  give  them  an 
appearance  of  devils  driving  wolves  before  them/ 

Captain  Lyone  Joumak 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  these  elucidations  of  Eski- 
*  manx  habits,  is  to  be  found  in  the  ample  details  of  the  super- 
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«lktaM  af  these  uneiilifl^Md  wanderers.  CgpUin  Lyon,  who 
Mmm  im  baw«  nanaged  these  people  with  the  greatest  po^Ue 
dateiitf,  acquifedso  miM^  iafluAace  with  Toolemak,  the  prinoipal 
Mmgeilwif  ^r  ^mnaitko,  that  he  displayed  the  utmost  efforts  of  his 
yai^giftftj  AkiU,  and  penaitted  the  captain  to  be  preseat  at  his 
jotenrieiws  with  his  Tamga,  or  '  patron  spirit/ 

<  I  took  an  early  opportunity  of  requesting  my  IHend  to  exhibit  fait 
-MR  in  my  dbm.  Hw  old  wife  was  with  htm ;  and  by  much  Bmterj, 
and  an  accidental  display  of  a  glitterinff  knife  and  some  beads,  she 
atsiited  me  in  obtaining  my  request.  All  light  jezcluded,  our  sorcerer 
t)qgao  chanting  to  his  wife  with  great  veliemence^  and  she  in  return 
answered  by  singiiig  the  Amnaat/a^  Which  was  not  di^contioved 
during  the  whole  ceremony*  As  fiur  as  I  could  hear,  he  afterwards 
"begaii  turning  himself  ra^ndly  round,  and  in  a  loud,  powerfal  Toice 
vociferating  for  Tornga  with  great  impatience,  at  Che  same  time  blow- 
ii\g  and  snortiog  like  a  walrus.  His  noise,  impatience,  and  agitation 
iiu:reased  every  moment^  and  he  at  length  seated  himself  on  the  deck, 
nauyiBghis  tones,  and  making  ji  rustling  with  his  clothes. 

*  Suddenly,  the  vpice  seemed  smothered,  and  was  so  managed  as  lo 
SOttnd  as  if  retreatlqg  beneath  the  deck,  each  moment  becommg  more 
distant,  and  ultimately^iying  the  idea  of  being  many  feet  be&w  the 
Cflfcln,  when  it  celsea  entirely.  His  wife  now,  in  answer  to  my 
qiieriei^  informed  me  veiy  seriou^y,  that  he  had  dived,  and  that  he 
would  send  up  Tornga*  Accordingly,  in  about  half  a  minutei  n  dis- 
tant blowiqg  was  heard  ^^tj  slowly  approaching,  and  a  Voice  which 
dlSsred  from  that  .we  at  first  had  heara,  was  at  times  mingled  witli 
the  blowing,  until  at  lei^h  both  sounds  became  distinct,  and  (he  old 
woman  informed  me  that  Tornga  was  come  to  answer  my  questions. 
I  accerdii^ly  asked  several  questions  of  the  sagacious  spirit,  to  each 
of  whid)  inquiries  I  received  an  answer  by  two  loud  slaps  on  the  deek, 
wKic^h  I  was  given  to  understand  were  favourable*  A  very  hoUofr 
yet  powerful  voice,  certainly  much  different  from  the  tones  of  Toole- 
m^l^  now  chanted  for  iiome  time,  and  a  strange  jumble  of  hisses, 
^roanf»  shouts^  and  gsbblin^^  like  a  turkey,  succeeded  in  rapid 
order.  The  old  woman  saog  witli  increased  energy*  and,  as  I  took 
it  br  granted  that  this  was  all  intended  to  astonish  the  Kabloona,  I 
'  cried  repeatedly  that  I  was  very  mpch  afraid.  This,  as  I  expected, 
added  fuel  to  the  fire,  until  the  poor  immortal,  exhausted  by  its  own 
.mj^tt  asked  leave  to  retire.  Tlic  voice  ^adually  sank  from  our 
hearing  as  at  first,  and  a  very  indistinct  hissing  succeeded:  in  its 
'  advance,  it  sounded  like  the  tone  produced  by  the  wind  on  the  base 
ohord  of  an  Eolianliarp;  this  was  soon  changed  to  a  rapid  hiss  lilie 
thst  of  a  socket,  and  Toolemak  with  a  yell  announced  his  return.  I 
'  had  held  my  breath  at  the  first  distant  hissing,  and  twice  exhausted 
'  myself,  yet  our  conjuror  did  not  once  respire,  and  even  bis  returning 
,and  powerful  yell  was  uttered  without  a  previous  stop  or  inspiration 
of  air.  Light  being  admitted,  our  wizard,  as  might  be  expected, 
MS  sn  .a  t|^«ftise  pecspiration,  and  certainly  much  exhausted  bjr  his 
.aaaitioas,  vrtuch  had  continued  for  at  least  half  an  hour..  We  now 
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ubieifqd  A  oonple  df  buliclies»  «aoh  coBtitUog  of  tva  stripes  of  vbite 
deer -skin  ttid  m  long  piece  of  tiftev^  altachjod  to  the  baok .  of  his  coaL 
These  we  had  not  seen  before*  and  were  informed  that  tliey  had  been 
^eim  oti  bj  di6  T6rii^  While  he  was  bebw/ 

Cofttan  Lyon^i  JourflaL 

The  fiaimiliar  which  was  on  this  occasion  callod  up  '  from 
'  the  vasty  deep/  was  a  female ;  but  Toolemak  had  a  much 
more  extensive  acquaintance  in  the  world  of  spirits*  He 
bosDited  of  possessinjg  the  confidence  of  ten  superior  genii,  in- 
cludhig  a  very  knowing  bear  who  roams  among  the  polar  ices,' 
besides  influencing  an  immense  mob  of  infenor  sprites.  Of 
all  these,  the  most  eminent  is  Ay-wiUi-a]r-oo,  the  Tomga  to 
whom  Capt.  Xyon  had  the  honour  of  an  introduction.  This 
Titania  or  the  northern  world  is  of  g^igantic  stature,  and  bas 
but  one  eye,  the  place  of  the  other  being  occupied  by  a  piofu- 
«ionof Mack  hair;  she  has  the  control  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  sea,  and  som^mes  keeps  them  up  so  olose  as  to  put 
the  Eflikimaux  in  jeopardy  of  famine.  In  these  cases,  the  1Mb- 
gician  is  generally  despatched  on  a  visit  to  her  abode,  and  his 
object  is  to  cut  off  the  hand  in  which  she  holds  the  spell  that 
^nfehrals  tbe  ocean  tribes.  If  be  succeeds  in  the  entice  anmu- 
tatioa,  of  coutse  complete  liberadon  is  the  re^lt ;  but  if  he 
haw  only  partial  success^  there  seems  to  be  a  graduated  scale 
of  ^aol  oelivery.  If  her  nails  only  are  lopped  away,  the  bears 
^t  loose ;  the  abstraction  of  the  fiist  joint  sets  at  liberty  the 
smdltfr'seal ;  thatt  of  the  second,  the  larger  species.  The  se- 
paration of  the  knuckles  brings  up  the  neads  of  the  wakns  ; 
and  at  the*division  of  *  the  metacarpal  bones/ the  whales  float 
on  the  surfiace.  This  *  female  Polypheme^  has  a  father,  Nap- 
payook,  a  dwarf  with  but  one  arm.  On  another  occasion^ 
Capt.  Lyon  was  present  at  a  more  public  and  elaborate  per- 
idfwmnce  of  the  same  mummery.  The  lan^ps  were  extin- 
guished one  by  one,  and  the  clamours  of  the  surrounding  na- 
tives were  added  to  tl>e  nivstic  cbaunt  of  the  Toniga,  and  ^ 
'  k)iid  SBonotonous  song'  of  the  Annatko's  wife. 

<  Todlemak,  with  shouts  and  strange  noises,  soon  joined  us,  and  his 
retam  to  the  world  was  hailed  wi^  great  delight.  A  lamp  being 
brought,  the  pale  and  exhaused  Annatko  crawled  from  behind  his 
skreeoy  and  seated  himself  among  us.  1  could  not  but  remark 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  performance,  which  lasted  about  an 
hour  and  a  half,  the  wonderful  steadiness  of  our  wizard,  who,  during 
Ms-nost  violent  exertions  of  voice,  did  not  once  appear  to  move;  for, 
iMid  be  done  so,  I  was  so  close  to  the  skin  behind  wbicb  he  sat,  that  I 
iQiist  have  perceived  it.  Neither  did  I  hear  any  rustlto^  of  bis^^ 
olotbas,  or  even  distinguish  his  breathing,  although  his  outcries  wtre 
maile  «^th  great  exertion.    Once  however,  and  once  odlyi  a  short 
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coughy  barelv  audible  even  to  me,  occurred  while  the  oldjau  wti 
Biipposed  to  DC  in  the  other  world.'-^Copt.  LyonU  JtmrnoL  • 

These  *  exhibitions' — as  Capt.  LyoQ^  by  rather,  an  unusniat 
application  of  the  word,  terms  them — are  by  no  means  of  coin- 
mon  occurrence.  Their  value  and  importance  are  enhanced  by 
their  rarity ;  and  though  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  bond 
of  fraternity  among  the  few  professors  of  the  black  art«  Ihere 
is  a  tacit  compact  that  their  secret  shall  not  be  betrayed,  nor 
their  incantations  made  cheap  by  frequent  repetition.  Whea 
questioned  by  the  Kabloonas  on  the  subject,  the  conjurors 
maintained  a  mysterious  silence,  till,  on  one  hapless  day, — ui 
vino  Veritas, — Toolemak  so  far  forgot  his  dignified  associations 
as  to  get  drunk,  and  initiated  Capt.  Lyon  into  the  whole  routine 
of  his  jugglery, 

*   In  the  evening  Toolemak  rolled  very  jovially  into  my  cabin, 
telling  me*  that  having  drank  four-  glassy  of  *  hot  water*  at  the 
^Furyy  he  was  come  to  do  the  same  with  me.    He  was  immediately 
.accommodated,  and  together  with  what  he  obtained  from  the  officen* 
as  well  as  myself,  in  about  ten  'minutes  gulped  down  five  glasses  and 
a  half  more  of  raw  rum,  which  he  designated  as  above.-  Nihe  glasMS 
and  a  half  of  spirits  were,  however^  too  much  for  him,  and  in  a  short 
time  he  became  most  noisily  drunk.    Mr!  Fife,  who  had  been  a- little 
unwell  in  his  stomach,  quite  delighted  the  old  fellow  by  asking  his 
assistance  as  a  conjuror,  and  being  shut  up  in  a  darkened  cabin,  he 
made  the  ship  echo  with  bis  bellowings  and  exorcisms.    All  hb 
fanEiiliar  spirits  were  summoned  in  a  bunch ;  and  I  could  not  but  ob- 
serve that  the  sage  immortals  were  as  drunk  as  the  potent  Annatko, 
who  constrained  them  to  answer  for  themselves.    In  fact,  poor  Too- 
lemak was  so  overcome,  and  at  the  same  time  so  little  aware  of  it, 
that  he  made  some  curious  mistakes,  and  betrayed  all  the  secrets  of 
bis  art,  which  I  had  in  vain  tried  to  learn  from  him  in  his  sober  mo- 
ments,    I  found  that  his  diving  or  retiring  voice  was,  as  I  bad  belbre 
suspected,  regulated  entirely  by  speaking  in  his  hands,  and  gradually 
covering  his  face  with  his  jacket,  until  the  toifes  were  rendered  Indis- 
tinct and  ultimately  smothered.    He  made  but  an  indifierent  dive» 
yet,  when  1  spoke  to  him,  as  I  sat  by  his  side,  he  assured  me  he  was 
under  the  eairth,  and  that  not  Toolemak,  but  his  favourite  spirit  Pa- 
miooli,  was  now  talking  with  me.    While  the  conjurations  were  going 
forward,  which  lasted  about  half  an  hour,  he  frequently  slapped  Mr. 
Fife's  stomach ;  and  the  latter  being  a  very  fat  man,  the  hollow  rever- 
beration  added  not  a  little  to  the  oddness  of  the  ceremonies,  'for^  at 
each  beating,.our  Annatko,  in  an  authoritative  voice,  commanded  the 
pain  to  leave  him.    Our  friend  committed  a  thousand  good-huoaoared 
extravagancies  on  being  led  back  to  my  cabin,  where  he  was  cok^fully 
laid  on  a  couch  of  skins.    His  own  voice  having  entirely-left  him^  he 
did  nothing  but  chaunt  in  the  tones  of  Tomga,  no  doubt  fitncyii^ 
himself  highly  inspired.    An  occasional  outcry  for  sbmething  to  eat^ 
was  imra^iately  succeeded  by  his  falling  on  whateyer  wood  waa  at 
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iMMiiJU  tttd  biting  it  deeply  with  his  short  and  strong  teeth.  One  of 
iUe  officer's  doors  was  quite  disfigured  by  these  starts  of  frenzy.  I 
nerer^  indeed^  saw  a  drunken  man  more  good-humoured,  and  he 
'chaunted  out  his  terms  of  friendship  to  all  aroond  him,  while  to  my- 
aelf  he  occasionally  turned  with  great  gravity/  saying  that  I  was  his 
isoBy  andf  as  well  as  hiteiselfi  was  a  great  Annatko.* 

Captain  Lyon's  Journal. 

The  farce  was  concluded  by  a  still  more  extraordinary  feat« 
.in  the  rapid  dbappearance  of  eleven  pints  of  water  down  the 
parched  throat  of  iToolemak.  After  each  of  the  seventeen 
tamblersy  he  'proudly  patted  bis  belly,  exclaiming— ana/Ao 
^  otHMga  {Vm  a  coniuror)/  But  when  the  last  was  with  dif- 
ficulty emptied,  and  he  could  swallow  no  more,  he  gave  in,  ' 
with  the  humiliating  confession,  '  Vm  no  conjuror,  I  can  drink 
*  no  more.'  In  a  few  minutes,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
around  him,  he  rose  and  walked  to  his  sledge  With  little  assist- 
ance, and  reached  it  after  a  few  tumbles  in  the  snow,  and  in  a 
perfect  elysium  of  drunken  gayety .  It  is  remarkable  that, 
though  he  had  taken  enoush  raw  spirit  to  kill  a  European — 
wliat  excuse  can  be  made  for  so  desperate  an  experiment? — it 
did  not  produce  drowsiness,  and  that  in  the  short  space  of  one 
hour^  thpugh  unable,  at  first,  to  support  himself  on  his  legs,  h^ 
recovered  dieir  use.  On  the  following  morning,  he  had  neithir 
nausea  nor  headache. 

This  second  winter  appears  to  have  been^jurious  to  the  htfttlth 
of  the  offioeira  ap4  crew,  scurvy  appearing  among  the  fofaier, 
and  a  greater  liability  to  disease  among  the  latter ;  aad^ though 
serious  conaeduencea  were  prevented  by  promyt  and  judicious 
medical  and  dietetic  treatment,  there  was  reason  to  fear  that, 
in  the  event  of  a  longer  sojourn  in  these  inkospttable  oUmatas* 
the  symptoms  would  return  wil^  increased  force.  This,  with 
other  cogent  reasons,  induced  tne  coprthanderd^  of  the  expe- 
dition to  reverse  a  plan  for  tiie .  is»e6ution  of  whic^h  th^  had 
made  preparation,  by  shifting  a  large  proportion  of  the  Nfecla's 
provisions  to  the  Fury.  It  nad  been  arranged,  that^  as  the 
stores  were  too  far  exhausted  to  allow  of  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  enterprise  in  both  vessels,  the  latter  should  appro- 
priate as  large  a  quantity  as  possible  of  the  provisions  and 
eauipment  of  the  former,  and  proceed  singly  on  the  business 
Of  discovery.  NoliaM>.  however,  was  lost  by  the  abandonment 
of  this  sd^eme,  si  ncaSia  barrier  of  ice  in  the  Strait  of  the  Fuiy 
and  Hecla,  the  sole  outlet,  on  this  coast,  into  the  Polar  sea, 
waa  found  absolutely  impenetrable.  The  ships  left  their  an- 
chorage at  Iglocdik  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  August,  1823,  and 
noade  the  Orkneys  on  the  9th  of  October,  after  having  en- 
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eQUnter^dt  in  ^ddifioh  io  the  usual  casualties  ..of  Arctic /lurvi- 
vgatioD»  the  perils  to  which  we  referred  at  thije,  cofni;Qe\iqei,iient 
of  the  article,  and.  which  nearly  inade  •  LyoA.  Inlet  tbe^ .  tertxii- 
fifttioB  of  their  homeward  voyage*' 

The  period  of  detention,  beth  while  seeking; a  -passage 
.through  the  Strait  of  the  JPury  and  tlecla,  and  in  the,  wiiK^- 
quarters,  was  actively  employed  in.  boat  surveys  and  in  land 
expeditions.  The  result  of  tHese  exertions  has  given  aii  accu- 
rate outline  of  the  coasts,  bays,  islands,  and  intets  in  this  di«- 
rection,  and  determined  the  junction  of  the  strait  iust  naih'ed 
with  the  ocean.  The  latitude  of  Igloolik  is  65^  21'.  N.^  and 
its  I6ngitude  Si*'.  36',  34".  Vf'".  Th^  extreme  points  reached 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage  may  be  stated  in  general,  at  nearly 
the  76th  degree  of  latitude,  and  the  84th  of  longitude. 

It 'may  now,  we  suppose,  be  considered  as  an  established 
point  in  geography,  that  a  North -west  passage  exists; — whether 
practicable  or  not,  is  a  different  question  ;— and  the  discoveriea 
of  Heame,  Mackenzie,  Franklin,  and  Parry,  have  made  it  all 
but  certain,  that  the  northern  coast  of  the  American  continent 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  7t)th  or  71st  parallel  of  latitude. 
Captain  Parry,  notwithstanding  former  failures,  is  still  sanguine 
in  his  expectation  of  ultimate  success,  and  expresses  his  hope 
that  Regent's  Inlet  may  be  found  to  afford  the  desired  comw 
nranication. 

Of  the  two  volumes  before  us,  the  Quarto,  in  pai-tlcular, 
betrays  marks  of  haste  In  the  getting  up.  Some  of  the  platen 
are  good,  and  all  are  well  adapted  to  tne  purpose  of  illtistrd- 
tion  ;  but  the  aquatints  are,  with  one  or  two  e^cceptions,  of 
inferior  and  inadequate  execution.  The  ma|)s  are  good, 
though  by  no  means  highly  engraved.  The  composition  of 
the  narrative  is  creditable  to  Captain  Parry  as  a  vvriter,  tbotit:h 
the  necessarily  minute  information  abates  something  from  its 
interest  to  general  readers.  In  this  respect.  Captain  Lyon*s 
Octavo  volume  will  be  more  generally  acceptdble.  Written  for 
the*  perusal  only  of  his  own  family,  it  is  stripped  of  those  pro- 
fessional particularities  that  ate  indispensable  in  an  officuil 
narrative;  and  the  quaintness  and  dry  humour  of  the  styl^^ 
give  a  raciness  to  the  narrative.  It  has  a  valuable  chart  for 
general  purposes,  but  we  would  willingly  have  given  up  all  thfe 
plates  01  costume  for  a  map  of  more  specific  detail. 
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Art.  II.  A  Memolf  of  Central  Tndia^  induding  Mnhoa,  und  the  tu^jom" 
ing  Provinces ;  with  tbe  History  and  copious  IHustrationftofihe  pas|( 
Mrf  MMM  CoiHHtbv  of  that  Goanttty.  By  Major-General  Sit 
JbbB  Mateolai,  G.  C.  H.  K.  L.  i^  t  w^.  8vo.  Second  Edition. 
ICap.  pp^  lit?.  LoftdM,  liM. 

YT  seems  now  to  be  a  settled  point.  thii(  every  ruler  io  firitish 
^  Indiaf  firooi  the  prince  wbo  commj^^  the  reaonrcen  pf  an 
extensive  Lingdom,  to  tbe  petty  rajah  of  some  ^ore  or  two  of 
Tillages*  ia  to  nold  bis  teniporalUies  on  terms  of  aUep&nce  and 
feudal!^  to  the  mumud  of  Lea4enhall-street.  Tnis  policy^ 
howeveTj  has  not  been  ai^opted  without  n)^ch  hesitation; 
apd,  at  one  time*  even  after  it  bad  been  acted  upon  ta  a  consi- 
derable extent,  it  ap{)eared  to  be  rejected  in  favour  of  a  mom 
n^oijerate  and  Unambitious  aystem.  Two  of  the  British  governor^ 
of  Ipdia«  one  an  experienced  soldier,  the  other  conspicuous  fpv 
teisdom  in  civU  life«  made  considerable  sacrifices,  and  abao- 
doped  settled  alliances  and  contracts,  in  peference  to  ma^- 
taimng  a  dominion  so  gigantic  an4  so  unsafe.  They  were  of 
opinion,  not  only  that  the  East  India  Company  were  masjbe|]pi 
pronite  as  much  territory  as  could  be  governed  with  advanta^ 
to  tnemselves  and  to  their  subjects,  but  that  they  occupie^  a 
atation  so  well  adapted  both  for  defeoce  and  menace,  as  to  give 
diem  an  efficient  control  over  the  restlessness  and  tmrbu],en9e 
of  the  native  powers.  The  Marijuesses  Wellesley  ai|d  Has- 
^i^s,  in  their  splendid— we  believe  tbis  is.  the  estabU^bed 
formula — administrations^  went  into  the  opposite  extre^i^e^  and 
adopted  a  system  of  federation  \irbich  placed  the  whole  sipifiiae 
of  India  under  their  inspection,  and  all  its  res<^urces  at  theif 
command.  The  resuk  of  this  has  been,  such  an  antmgement 
and  extension  of  territory,  as  to  insulate  and  overawe  tbe  mora 
jbnnidable  of  the  native  states^  aud  to  support  the  petty 
n^ahs  whose  fortresses  hem  in  tlie  frontiers  of  Malwa  siid. 
Berar^  in  their  independence  on  their  fprmer  m^sters^  and  their 
consequent  dependence  on  British  supremacy.  But  its  e$e<;4 
lias  also  been,  to  impose  the  absolute  necessity  of  maintainij^g 
this  dominion  in  its  complete  and  unbroken  extent,  and  o^ 
watcjbiag  with  unrelai:ing  vigilance  every  wheel  and  lever  ^q| 
1iai»  immense  m^^hinery.  £very  native  court  has  been  vii*"- 
kuaUiy  aompelled  to  admit  en  &iglish  garri^n^  and,  specif -* 
caUy*  ^  hold  its  continuant  in  readini^  for  £nglish  serv9<v^- 
Tbe  resideata  at  the  di^rent  capitals  of  the  NizaiQf  the  $f  a^^ 
gioQt  l^h.  Holkar^  wA  .Scinoia*  v«  ^mT^i^wQ4ed  Vy  e^oWii^ 
jLwAikt  which,  ixy  jtwojien^arj^abjle  m^iim^^)»9m  been  »rfi^i(^ 
fblV^V^al  y^  ithe  d^eat  of  Ahi?  v^^vj^  wpiw  P7<Whi^'WW 
ariW  ttHaiSI^ .    A«  we  ^all  jprobably  bi^  t9  |fring  ^  j^^rt  ^ 
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the  subject  fprward  in  another  article,  we  &hall  only  observe^  ia 
this  place*  that,  such  a.  rigid  system  o(  surveillance  c^nnoi  hut 
be  most  irksome  a;id  intolerable. to .tliQ&e  .9ver.  whooi  it  i&  ezer- 
c^is.ed/and  that  their  implicit  ^acquiescence  in  its  r^ul%c.  con- 
tinuance must  bejconsidered  as  ^«i^together  outof  the  raiige  of 
political  calculation.  * 

*  It  ia,  "perhaps,  not  with&i  our  competency  to  decide  between 
the  two  systems.  The  first  has  iappearances  in  its  favour,  and 
it  is  most  in  accordance  with  our  notions  of  international  rela- 
tions. '  It  presents  an  aspect  of  compact  strength  and  honour- 
able dealing,  which  strongly  recommends  it  to  moral  prefer* 
ence,  as  well  as  of  an  abstinence  from  intrigue  and  intermed- 
dling, that  identifies  it  with  sound  policy.  On  the  other  hand* 
the  peculiarities  of  local  circumstances,  habits,  and  opinions, 
are  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  institutions  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  native  governments  are  essentially  adverse  to  a 
state  of  peace  ;  and  as  Europeans  can  appear  to  them  in  no 
other  light  than  that  of  interlopers  and  usurpers,  their  expul- 
sion would  be  an  object  continually  pursued  in  every  vanety 
of  predatory  inroad  and  confederated  attack.  The  feuds  and 
jealousies  which  have  continually  armed  the  native  chiefs 
against  each  other,  have  been  the  sources  of  that  weakness 
and  misgovemment  which  have  made  Hindoa&n  an  inviting 
and  easy  prey  to  every  invader  from  Alexander  to  Nadir  Shab ; 
and  if  the  supremacy  of  the  East  India  Company  shall  so. 
repress  her  agitations  and  consolidate  her  resources  as  to  give 
internal  quiet  and  external  strength  to  those  extensive  regions, 
it  will  be  the  most  illustrious  example  on  record  of  beneficial 
conquest. 

It  would  afford  matter  of  curious  and  interesting  specula- 
tion, .wer^  we  to  retrace  the  history,  and  to  determine  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  different  wars  in  which  the  present  lords 
of  Hindostan  have  been  engaged,  from  the  infancy  to  the  con- 
summation of  their  power.  The  fine  military  manoeuvres  of 
Lawrence  and  Coote,  and  the  subtle  policy  of  Clive,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  empire,  whose  armies,  in  the  recent  contest, 
advanced  from  all  quarters  of  India  to  .assert  its  supremacy, 
but  whose  commanders,  at  a  period  not  far  beyond  the  memory 
of  aged  men,  were  struggling,  at  the  head  of  a  few  companies, 
for  the  insecure  possession  of  a  narrow  district  or  a  fortified 
rock.  The  contests  which  gave  us'  the  command  of  the  Carna- 
tic,  were  often  of  a  doubtful  kind.  Hyder  Ali  had,  probably, 
XDore  decided  military  genius  than  any  of  the  natives  vfjio  have 
risen  to  permanent-  domini9n, '  and  his  combined^activity, 
coun^e,  and  skill,  frequently  drove  his  antagonists  to  the  very 
edge  of  min.    The  defeat  and  d^th  of  his  son;  left  the  Eaiit 
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India  G(>mpan/  without  any   immecliately  formidable  anta- 
gonist^ excepting  such  as  might  be  raised  up  from  the  union  of 
the  Mahralta  states ;  and  the  apprehensions  frOm  this  quarter 
were,  atone  time,  fraught  with  well-founded  alarm.    The  ad- 
vantages of  European  discipline  had  been  duly  appreciated  by 
the  native  rulers;  and  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Mahratta  chiefe, 
Madhajee  Sindia,  had,  with  the  aid  of  skilful  French  officers, 
succeeded  in  raising  a  numerous  and  well  appointed  army  of 
effective  regulars.     This  corps,  formed  by  De  Boigne,  and 
isubseciuently  commanded  by  Perron,  was  broken  up  by  the 
victories  of  Wellesley  and  Lake,  in  the  decisive  campaign  of 
1803.    It  was  quite  obvious  that  the  pacification  which  suq« 
ceeded,  rested  on  no  ground  more  solid  than  that  of  reluctant 
submission  to  superior  force,  and  that  when  the  immediate 
pressure  was  withdrawn,  the  spirit  of  restlessness,  intrigue,  and 
uneasy  subjection  to  a  controlling  power,  would  begin  again  to 
'work.    Nor  were  there  wanting  circumstances  wnich  might 
give  to  sanguine  minds  a  prospect  of  ultimate  success.    The 
subsequent  war  between  the  English  and  Holkar,  though  ter- 
minating in  defeat  to  the  latter,  was  not  only  unmarked  by 
that  entire  discomfiture  which  had  usually  attended  the  efforts 
of  the  natives  against  European  discipline,  but  had  been  distin- 
guished by  events  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  the  British  arms. 
The  disastrous  retreat  of  Colonel  Monson,  and  the  calamitous 
failure  at  Bhurtpore,  inspired  the  malcontents  with  new  hopes, 
^hich  the  casualties  and   embarrassments  of  the  war  with 
Nepaul  by  no  means  tended  to  diminish.    These  elements  6( 
strife  might,  however,  have  long  lain  dormant,  but  for  the  uh- 
accountaole    infatuation  of  the   Paisfawah,  Bajee  Row,  the 
nominal  head  of  the  Mahratta  league.    This  singulieirly  wei^k 
and  infatuated  prince  had  been,  aftex  his  defeat  by  Holkar,  at 
the  battle  of  Poonah  in  October  1802,  replaced  on  his  throne 
by  British  interierence,  and  hia  dominions  were  most  unfavour- 
ably situated  for  defence  against  the  armies  of  the  Company. 
But  the  considerations  of  prudence  failed  before  the  influence 
of  Trimbuckjee,  his  unworthy  favourite ;  and  he  engaged  in  a 
series  of  intrigues  which  brought  on  the  late  war,  reduced  him 
from  the  rank  of  a  monarch  to  the  condition  of  a  prisoner  at 
large,  crushed  the  Mahratta  power,  put  down  the  Pindarry 
system,  land  enabled  Sir  John  Malcolm  to  preseM  us  with  the 
admirable  volumes  before  us. 

Central  India,  including  Malwa  and  the  adjacent  provinces, 
had  bee9«  from  various  circumstances,  nearly  closed  against 
the  curiosity  of  Europeans,  until  thus  laid  open  to  their  mves« 
ligation.  The  jealousy,  ferocity,  and  lawlessness  of  the  Mah- 
r^las  rendered  their  country  unsafe  to  travellers ;   and  the 
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t^bbefti  Of  vttiious  caMes,  BoiDe  oocupying  fixed  sMiohe,  feiil 
totiierb  tnOvin^  nver  lat^  tracts  wtlh  inoredifale  rapidity*  muat 
hkf^  imnde  >t  a  tnisenible  nbode  to  itn  p^aceaUe  intittbiteatft. 
9%ib  is  a  part  of  th«  general  subject  to  tvhich  we  may  have  to 
f^cur,  but  we  shall  patwe  in  this  place  to  notice  one  of  #ie 
thost  singular  of  these  pmedatoi^  cooiMiMiilione. 

'  The  Thugs  are  composed  of  all  castes;  MaboDnnedans  eren 
were  admitted;  but  the  greai  majority  are  Hindoos;  and  among 
titese  the  Brahmmsy  chiefly  of  the  Buldelcund  tribes,  are  In   cbe 

greatest  numbers,  and  generally  direct  the  operations  of  the  diffcrent 
afids.  Their  principal  residence  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Chombal 
and  Ka#ary,  north  east  of  Gwaltor,  where  they  have  viHi^es,  «^ 
tisiially  maintain  a  connexion,  cr  at  least  an  underatandiag,  with  ske 
manager  of  thfe  districi.  Tbeir  esipeditions,  wbkh  exttmd  sb  6r 
Ds  Nagpoor  and  die  Decfean*  have  of  farte  yaars  been  Terjr  frsfiiaal  ia 
Central  In«Ua ;  and  more  than  three  hundrod  af  iliem  w»re  ia  ihu 
tfouBtry  ia  A^  1).  1819.  They  have  fixed  rules,  particuhnrly  as  W 
the  division  of  booty.  Auxiliane«  to  their  enterprises  are  sought  fer 
in  all  ranks,  but  the  most  abandoned  of  the  officers  of  governnaesS 
of  the  countries  to  which  they  proceed,  arc  those  they  chiefly  desire; 
and  after  having  ascertained,  by  letter  or  verbal  report,  that  clrcum- 

'  stances  are  favourable^  they  usually  send  as  prccuRsors,  for  tJhe  por> 
pcfse  of  minlite  local  information,  spies  disguised  as  r^gtawi  wentti- 

'  liantb,  as  tradesmen,  or  as  soldiers  kioking  for  servica,  wtw  euwuM 
ifiiBmselves  with  the  looie  characters  of  the  country,  and  mU  Is  »- 

.  nsrad  fbr  the  principal  party,  which  often  caosista  ol*  ihnae  0r  nm 
tmndned;  but  these  are  never  aeon  •together,  though  the  difftcai 
bands  travel  in  perfect  cooiinuaicatiea  with  eacli  other.  Some  «f 
ihcn  have  horses,  camels,  and  teats,  and  at'«  equipped  like  mer- 
chants  V  others  ore  dressed  like  soldiers  goii^  under  a  loader  to  t^e 
service;  some  uSect  to  be  Maho(r.medan  beggars  and  Hindu  Byra. 
u:ees  or  holy  mendicants;  they  assume,  in  short,  every  di^one. 
nrties  of  the  boldest  and  most  active  sre  always  deiacAied  fitmi  ibe 

'  main  band ;  these  sometimes  seek  protection  from  trawHera ;  at 

'  others,  afford  it :  in  either  t»^c,  the  fate  of  those  who  jain  stem  is 
tlie'sattie.  The  Thugs  have,  cdweosAed,  a  tang  sicken  cord  witb  s 
fioose,  which  they  throw  roaud  die  nuvfks  of  iheh'  heedless  oaoH 
panioM,  who  aite  strangled  and  ploadeiwd.  Their  vicAtraa,  arbo  aie 
aiwaj^  aelaeted  fsr  bario|t  property,  are,  a4ssa  numaroas  or  as  all 
»n  their  fiiardy  lulled  by  every  aat  into  cooiidencc.  Tbey  are  inTitcd 
to  feasts,  where  their  victuals  and  drink  are  luixod  with  soporific  or 
poisonous  drugs,  through  the  edL'cts  of  which  they  fall  an  easy  prry 
to  these  murderers  and  robbers*  the  extraordinary  success  Of  wnose 
atrocities  can  only  be  accounted  for  bv  the  condition  df  the  couimwai 
in  which  they  take  place.  They  attained  great  strength  in  Ontral 
Ttidtu.  and  many  gangs  of  this  dass  passed  annually  lllsuugU  ehe 
country,  on  ifietr  way  to  l4ie  domimons  wf  ihe  Niaaai  aod  AuWiwdh. 
ft  IS  nm  six  rears  igo  ^ince  the  manager  of  Mundissoor  ( Afpsli 
Gunghadur)  bar  rounded  a  body  of  Thugs,  who  profcsted 


telvffP,  and  appeared  U>  be,  a  party  ^f  horae  and  foot  loldiers  that 
vere  escorting  t|ieir  baggage  on  camels  and  bullocks  from  the  Deckaiu 
He  had«  however,  gained  information  who  they  were,  and  corii* 
panded  them  resubmit  j  they  refused,  and  an  action  took  place».  19 
whieh  the  Thogs  were  routed,  some  of  them  killed,  and  others 
toade  prisaneri.  The  whole  of  their  booty  was  captured,  amounting 
ID  value  to  more  than  a  lac  of  rupees,  and  comprising  every  variety 
of  personal  clothes  and  ornaments,  rich  and  poor,  for  they  plunder 
all  classed  indiscriminately.  Among  other  articles  a  great  nuaober 
of  th6ir  strangling  corda  were  taken  and  exhibited/ 

VqI.  ir.  pp.  ia7--'ioa 

The  country  described  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  may  be  taken 
loosely  as  lying  between  the  twenty-first  and  twenty-fifth  de- 

f'ees  of  North  latitude,  and  the  sevent]^ -third  and  eightieth  of 
ast  longitude,  including  the  provinces  situated  between 
ftarrouttee  and  the  river  Taptee,  Pforth  and  South,  and  ex- 
tending from  Guzerat  West,  to  Bundelound  East.  Within 
.  these  limits,  the  principal  sovereignties  are  the  Mahratta  do* 
pinions  of  Sindia  and  Holkar,  the  Afghan  principality  of 
Bbopa],  and  the  diflferent  Rajpoot  states.  According  to  a 
more  strict  definition,  Malwa  Proper  comprises  th'e  lofty 
table-land  supported  to  the  North  and  South  by  the  mountain 
•ranges  of  Mokundra  and  Vindhya,  and  stretching  East  and 
West  from  Bhopal  to  Dohud.  It  may  be  generally  described 
as  an  elevated  plain,  open  and  highly  cultivated,  intersected  by 
hills  and  low  ridges,  abundantly  irrigated  by  rivers  and  tribu- 
tary streams,  covered  with  a  rich  soil,  and  enjoying^  a  mild 
'l^na  healthy  climate.    For  this  fine  country  Providence,  itap- 

Je^ps>bas  done  every  thing;  but  the  malignant  passions  of  man 
ave  blasted  it  with  the  miseries  of  war  and  misrule  :  desola- 
tion has  been  sent  forth  pver  its  fertile  fields,  both  by  the  op« 
preasion  of  governors,, and  the  wasting  incursions  of  nerce  and 
rapacious  aliens. 

The  same  impenetrable  cloud  of  fable  which  envelopes  the 
.primary  facts  of  Indian  history,  rests,  dark  and  dense,  on  the 
early  annals  of  Malwa.  It  is,  however,  sufiSiciently  clear, 
that  this  province  was  under  the  administration  of  Hindu  ra- 
jahs, who  resided  at  first  in  Oojein  as  their  capital,  but  sub* 
sequently  in  Dhar.  Ferishta  affirms,  that  it  was  one  of  the 
fiifty  kingdoms  i^to  which  India  was  divided  at  the  origin  of 
.  the  Hindu  rule.  When  the  M ahommedan  invasiohs  had  dis- 
possessed the  native  rajahs  of  Hindostan,  Dhar  becaime  the 
residence  of  a  Mussulman  sovereign  of  Malwa,  and  its  inost 
s^endid  pagodas  were  dilapidated  to  build  palaces  and 
moQqu^s  for  the  intolerant  conquerors.  In  1404,  lioivever, 
Alif  Kbian,  afterwards  celebratea  as  Hoshuiij^  Shajij  removed 
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the  seat  of  empire  to  the  extensive  aifid  fomaiiUc  fortreMof 
Mandoo,  on  the  crest  of  the  Vindhyafmountains.    This  -extra- 
ordinary capital  lies  in  latitude  22°.  20'..N, :  Longitude  76*,  28'. 
East ;  and,  when  in  its  splendour*  occupied  a  site  of  which  the 
circumference  was  not  less  than  thirty-^ven  miles*    It  is  on  a 
level  with  the  table^land  of  Malwa,  from  which  it  is  only  sepa* 
rated  on  the  north  bv  a  deep  and  rugged  ravine.,  from  two 
hundred  feet  to  four  hundred  yards  in  width.    The  aootfaem 
face  is  formed  by  the  very  rfdge  of  the  Vindhya,  and  a  strong 
walhenclosed  the  whole  at  the  edge  of  the  precipice.    Within 
this  secure  and  extensive  precinct  were  combined  the  advan* 
tages  of  abundant  water«  rich  soil,  and  healthy  air.     This  fa^ 
voured  metropolis  attained  its  highest  magnificence  under  the 
reign  of  Mahomed  Kbiljee,  abigb»mindea  usurper,  and  sus- 
tained it  under  his  immediate  successor^'    It  is  now  deserted 
and  in  ruins,  but  its  remains  attest  it&  former  splendour  :  the 
Jumma  Musjeed,  the  mausoleum  of  Hussein  Shah,  the  palaces 
of  Baz  Bahadur,  still  exhibited*  in  1820,  an  imposing  aspect, 
but  the  jungle  was  encroaching  on  their  precincts,  and  they 
were  fast  mouldering  to  decay.    The  Mahommedan  dj^nasties 
of  Malwa  were,  at  one  time»  powerful  and  flourishine,  but 
they  ultimately  aank  under  the  ascendancy  of  Akber,  and  their 
kit^dom  afterwards  shared,  as  a  province,  the  revolutions  of 
Delhi,  until  the  Mahratta  hordes  swept  over  it,  mid  reduced  it 
to  their  dominion. 

The  Paishwahs,  or  heads  of  the  Mahratta  league,  liad,  so 
early  as  1732,  obtained,  as  Spubahdani^  the  investiture  of  this 
fine  province  from  the  Moghul  government ;  but  as  it  became 
subsequently  divided  into  smaller  states,  we  shall  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  their  history,  beginning  with  that  which  fell  under 
the  sway  of  the  family  of  Sindia.  This  race,  of  recent  ele- 
vation, owes  its  rise  to  the  talents  of  Kaqoiee  md  Madbajee, 
both  retaining  theoriginal  surname.  The  aavanpement  of  the 
first  ia  attributed  to  accident.  It  was  his  very  humble  employ- 
ment to  carry  the  slippers  of  the  Paishwah,  and  the  latter 
having  one  day  Veen  long  detained  in  the  apartment.of  a  rajah 
witli  whom  he  was  holding  conference,  found  oq  (quitting  the 
room,  the  guardian  of  his  pantoufles  fast  asleep,  with  the  ob« 
Jt^c't  of  his  charge  '  clasped  with  fixed  bands  to  his  breast.' 
Oratifled  by  this  care  in  uo  trifliuga  matter,  the  Paishwah  ad- 
yanred  his  faithful  servant.  Raqoje.e  Sipdia  became  an  oflScer 
in  th(^  body-guard,  and  in  the  event  ranked  among  the  most 
active  ami  enterprising  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs.  His  natural 
3un,  Madhajee  Sindia,  obtained  by  his  abilities  a  station  to 
which  luM  birth  gave  him  no  claim.  He  was  present  at  the 
iicittle  of  Paiiiput,  in  which  the  whole  united  Mahratta  forci^ 
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was  routed,  witb  tfemendoua  Iosb*  by  the  Afghan  army  of 
AhmedSbah; 

'  He  fled  from  tlie  disastrous  field,  but  wa«  pimaed  to  H  great  disr 
tance  hr  an'  Afghan,  who,  oo  reaching  him,  save  him  so  severe  a  cut 
on  the  knee  with  a  batde^xe,  that  he  was  deprived  for  life  of  the 
use  of  bis  right  leg.  Hia  enemy,  eomeot  with  inflicting  this  woynd^ 
and  strip|iingbiai'of  some  ornaments  and  his  mare»  Ictfk  him  to  hia* 
Idtc  Be.  was  first  discovered  by  a  water-^carrier,  of  the  name  of 
liana  Kban,  who  waa  among  the  fugitives :  this  roan,  placing  bia* 
upon  his  bullock,  carried  him  towards  the  Deckan.  Madhajee  used 
frequent^  to  recoupt  the  particulars  of  this  pursuit.  His  fine  Deck- 
any  mare  carried  him  a  ^reat  way  ahead  of  the  strong  ambling  anw 
nial  upon  which  the  soldier  who  'had  marked  him  for  his  prey  was 
mounted ;  but,  whenever  he  rested  for  an  interval,  however  short, 
hia  enemy  appeared  keeping  the  same  pace ;  at  last  his  fatigued  mare 
fell  -into  a  ditch.  He  was  taken,  wounded,  spit  upon,  and  left.  He 
4iaed  to  say  to  the  British  Resident  at  his  Court,  the  late  General 
Palmer,  that  the  circumatance  had  made  90  strong  an  impression  upon 
hia  hnagiiiatioQ,  that  he  could  not  for  a  long  time  sleep  without  seeing 
xhe.  Afghan  and^  his  clumsy  cbar|[^r  pacing  after  him  and  his  fine 
X>ecka»y  mare.'    VoL  1,.  pp.  Ii9»  119. 

Madhajee  was  a  consmnnmte  poHtician,  and  by  degrees, 
providing  cautiotrsly  but  steadily,  made  himself  master  of  a 
wconaiderable  territory*  Notwithstanding  occasional  acts  of 
violence,  his  disposition  appeara'to  have  been'  mild;  and^ 
.though  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  bis  conquests  prevented  the 
iull  accomplishment  of  his  wishes,  he-was  anxious  to  promote 
the  beneficial  administration  of  his '  dominions.  The  regular 
battalions  of  De  Boigne  secured  his  victory  over  the  Rajpoot 
tribes,  and  over  tbe  inferior  force  of  Junkajee  Holkar  j  but,  in 
the  midst  of  his  prosperous  career,  be  died,  at  Poonah,  in  1794. 
The  following  anecdote  is  too  characteristic  of  this  extraor- 
dinary main,  t6'jttsti!y  its  omission.  M&dhajee,  altbough  ruling 
with  independent  sovereignty,  always  affected  to  maintain  an 
entire  subserviency  to  the  authority  of  the  Patshwah.  When 
he  visited  Poonah,  the  capital  of  the  latter,  during  the  rule  of 
Madhoo  Row, 

'  a  scene  was  exhibited,  which  stands  perhaps  aldne  amid  all  the 
mummery  to  which  the  mock  humility  of  artful  and  ambitious  leaders 
has  resorted  to  deceive  the  world.  The  actual  sovereign  of  Hindusr 
tan  from  the  Sutleje  to  Agra,  the  conqueror  of  the  princes  of  Raj- 
pootana,  the  commander  of  an  army  composed  of  sixteen  battalions 
4if  regular  infantry,  five  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and  one  hundred 
thoussind  horse,  the  possessor  of  two  thirds  of  Malwa  and  some  of  the 
finest  provinces  in  the  Deckan,  when  he  went  to  pay  his  respcctb  to 
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^  ^oalt  ff\9f>  fhoQ  }yM  tfa^  <^e  of  Puisliivi^bt  ^immnx^UA  Tnom  2ik 
elepbaot  at  the  gates  of  Poona ;  placed  him  in  the  groat  hall  of 
audience  below  all  the  Mankarries*  or  hereditary  nobles  of  the  state ; 
and  when  the  Paishwah  eame  into  the  room,  and  desired  him  to  be 
Meted  with  others,  he  objected  on  the  ground  of  oeing  unworthy  of 
the  honour,  and,  untying  a  bundle  t'hat  he  carried  under  his  arm,  pro- 
d«€ed  a  pc^r  of  slippers,  which  he  placed  'l)efore  Madhoo  Row,  aay* 
kig,  •«  This  \%  ray  occupation,  it  was  that  of  my  fether.'*    Madliejee, 
ac  the  inoment  faesafid  this,  took  the  old  slippers  the  Pai^wafa  bad  hi 
use,  wMeh  he  wrapped  up  carefully,  and  continued  to  bold   them 
ander  his  arm ;  after  which,  though  with  apparent  reloetance,  he  al« 
kxred  himself  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  sit  down.    This  waa  not  the 
oaiy  instance  in  which   Madhajee  Sindia  professed   to  feel  pride, 
kiiytead  of  shame,  at  the  recollection  of  the  origin  of  his  famiij,  as 
weH  as  of  its  first  occupations.     He  had  added  to  their  property  as 
Mahratta  Ryots  in  the  Deckan,  by  some  purchases,  and  he  desired 
to  be  called  by  the  title  he  derived  from  his  humble  inheritance.   The 
feeling  was  national,  and  made  him  popular ;  but  he  had,  nd  donbt, 
other  motives  :  these  indeed  are  described  in  a  common  saying  in  In- 
dia,  ^  that  Madhajee  Sindia  made  himself  the  sovereign  of  an  empire, 
by  calling  himself  a  Potail,  or  head  man  of  a  village."  But,  chough  we 
may  smile  at  a  conduct  which  appeared  an   endeavour  to  neconctle 
stations  ^nd  duties  that  were  incompatible,  it  must  be  confessed*  that 
this  able  chief  was  throughout  his  life  consistent  in  the  part  he  acted ; 
which  appeared  more  natural,  from  the  manly  simplicity  of  character 
which  led  him  equally  to  despise  the  trappings  of  state  and  the^I- 
lureiuents  of  luxury.     His  actions  were  suited  to  the  constitution  of 
the  society  he  was  born  in,  which  had  a  just  pride  in  his  talent  and 
energy,  and  esteemed  him  one  of  the  ablest,  as  he  was  the  most  suc- 
^^ssfulof  Mahrattaleadefs.'  pp.  123 — 1*25. 

Madhajee  Sindia,  having  no  sons,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother's  grandson,  the  present  Dowlel  Row  Sindia,  whom  he 
had  adopted  in  preference  to  the  elder  branches  of  tlie  family  : 
be  was  not  more  than  thirteen,  '  when  his  grand-uncle 
died,  and  left  liim  not  only  his  vast  possessions,  but  an  army 
which  rendered  hioi  the  arbiter  of  the  Mahratta  empire.  The 
jdispositions  of  this  youth  are  spoken  of  by  Sir  John  I^lalcolm 
in  favourable  termd,  but  he  was  unfortunate  in  his  choice  of 
a  minister,  and  the  early  part  of  his  rei^n  was  disgraced  by 
!fi  series  of  grossly  iniquitous,  transactions.  At  length  he  came 
in  contact  with  the  Britidi  armies ;  his  trained  brigades  were 
tii«s»pated,  his  immense  train  of  artillefy  capttKed,  and  be 
was  compelled  to  purchase  peace  by  the  surrender  of  his  finest 
provinces  in  Hindustan,  Bundelcund,  and  Guzerat.  In  this 
]>osition  he  remained  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war. 

The  family  of  Holkar,  or  more  properly  H.ulkur,  was  of  low 
origin,  and  the  first  who  rose  to  eminence  was  Mulhar  Row. 
This  chief  was  born  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  ccn- 
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tnrjr,  tfod,  itfter  imviitg  tended  sbeep.  oblnined  aii  inliBfidr 

tsofnmafyS  to  the  troops  of  «i  Mtihratta  leader,  '%y  whom'  be  w«i 
transferred  to  the  immediate  service  of  the  raiishwah.  He 
difitioguished  himself  in  the  caotpaigns  which  gave  to  his 
^siii(^  the  proviDces  q{  Malwa>  ^i  obtained  from  Vi^  «pv«- 
reign  considerable  grants  of  iand  in  the  n^y  eo^quered 
ienriiory.  At  the  fatal  hattle  of  Paniputf  be  ww  tbe  only 
<7fScer  who  effected  ^an  orderly  retreat^  though  he  is  w^cwei  af 
having  commenced  it  rather  early.  He  died  at  tbe  o^toue 
age  of  76,  with  the  reputation  of  a  brave  and  skilful  leader, 
probaHy  superior  to  Madhajee  as  k  warrior,  though  not  his 
equal  as  a  statesman.  Kundee  Row,  the  only  son  of  Mulher 
Row,  had  been  killed  in  actiop^  som^  years  previously  to  tbe 
battle  of  Paniput,  and  his.  widow  succeeded  to  tbe  ^;ve|*DmeQt 
of  the  Holkar  state.  The  administration  of  this  admirable 
iwoniain,  Ahaljr^  Baee,  seems  to  hajee  been  a  perfect  model  of 
and  beneficent  mle.    The  minister  ot    the  late    chief 


iatrigned  agaiast  her,  with  the  view  of  perpetuating  hie  own 

autfaorky ;  but  she  repelied  with  «ncompromising  firmness  adl 

^fae  jneoacata  and  warlike   danonstrntkitis  which  be  ppooured 

to  be  made  in  support  of  hia  vohemeB,  and,  when  «he  had  com« 

^l^ely  put  down  ail  opposkion,  teiebed  by  restonng  him  to 

firvonr  and  bia  former  omce  on  die  ground  of  bis  previous  eer- 

Tioes  aad  his  high  character    Her  next  decided  atep  ivafl  of 

dovbtAii  policy,  and  yet  with  auch  perfect  4iscretion  waa  it 

tefcen,  that  it  eontribiited  most  effectually  to  the  tranijuillity 

of  her  reign  And  tbe  conaolidation  of  her  power.     She  con- . 

signed  that  pert  of   the   government  whieh    compritsed  the 

.  coimmand  of  the  army,  and  tbe  title  of  aoveroignty,  to  Tukujee 

iiolkar^  of  the  saaie  tribe,  though  not  of  i^e  same  family 

with  Mulfaar  How.     This  frank  ond  manly  soldier  never  forgot 

hn;  duty  to  his  benefaolresa,  nor  abused  tiie  indulgence  wtth 

Vhich  Me  invariably  treated  him.    His  military  bttainess  k<ept 

him  much  out  of  the  country,  and  he  was,  of  ooume,  m- 

quently  called  upon  to  decide  and  act  upon  bis  own  judgement ; 

but,  whenever  practicable,  he  invariably  referred  to  her  as  the 

^uj)reme  directress.    In  short 

*  Ahalyu  Baee  was  tbe  actual  head  of  the  government;  apd 
Tidiftjee,  grattted  hy  his  high  station  and  her  complete  confidcDcey 
coo^mied*  during  her  IHe,  to  exercise  no  duties  nevond  those  of 
cofflmattder''in^ief  of  thenrmy,  and  the  collector  of  the  revenues 
that  his  viciaity  enabled  him  to  realiae  with  more  convenience  than 
any  other  agent  of  her  administration.  The  servants  of  jthe  iiolkar 
government,  who  filled  offices  at  the.period,  ^eak  all  the  aaroe  lao- 
;rOH^e ;  ^ndy  with  t*very  disposition  to  praise  Tukajeey  stren;{theoed 
•by  his  gnmdson  being  on  Die  throncj  they  never  go  higher  iii  their 
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jiiim  than  tosajtttfaathe  fulfiHed  all  the  expectatiep  of  Abalja 
Baee,  and  was  to  the  last  hoar  of  his  existence  attenlive*  fiiithful» 
and  obedient.' 

Ahalya  was,  according  to  her  measure  of  lights  conscieo- 
tionsly  reKgious,  and  seems  to  have  mingled  with  the  super- 
stitions amid  which  she  was  born,  sentiments  and  actions  of 
a  higher  and  more  enlightened  piety.  The  hours  which  were 
not  given  to  the  afikirs  of  state,  and  the  administration  of 
justice,  were  employed  in  devotion  and  charity. 

*  She  used  to  sayt  that  she  *'  deemed  herself  answerable  to  God 
for  every  exercise  of  power  ;**  and  in  the  full  spirit  of  a  ptotia  and 
beuevolent  mind  was  wont  to  exclaim,  when  urged  by  her  minisCezs 
to  acts  of  extreme  severity,  ^*  Let  us,  mortals,  beware  how  we 
destroy  **  the  works  of  the  Almighty/' ' 

Her  application  to  the  duties  of  her  high  office  was  intense 
and  unremitting ;  and  from  the  age  of  thirty  to  that  of  sixty, 
at  which  age  she  died,  in  1796,  she  appears  to  have  fully 
entitled  herself  to  the  enthusiastic  veneration  and  attachment 
which  were  lavished  on  her  by  all  classes  of  her  subjects,  and 
which  still  embalm  her  memory.    Excepting  in  one  solitary 
instance,  heir  territories  were  never  profaned  by  the  foot  of  an 
invader;  and  that  one  aggression  was  so  promptly  encountered 
and  defeated^  as  to  compel  the  enemy  to  submission.    One 
illustration  of  her  jealous  regard  to  justice,  and  to  the  rights 
of  her  subjects,  is  too  striking  to  be  passed  over.    Tukajee, 
while  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Indore,  '  had  desired 
'  (at  the  instigation  of  some  interested  persons)  to  share  in  the 
*  wealth  of  a  rich  banker  who  died  without  children  ;*  and, 
however  unjust  the  interference  of  the  chief,  he  had  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  common  practice  of  Native  governments.    The 
mind  of  Ahalya,  however,  was  cast  in  a  different  mould  ;  and 
when  the  widow  appeared  as  a  petitioner  at  the  Durbar  of  that 
high-souled  sovereign, 

«  Her  story  was  listened  to  ;  a  dress,  which  confirmed  her  as  sole 
mistress  of  the  bouse  and  property  of  her  husband,  was  bestowed 
upon  her  ;  and  Tukajee  instantly  received  an  order  to  march  a  sholt 
distance  from  Indore,  and  not  to  molest  her  city  with  uojust  exac- 
tions. A  read V  obedience  to  the  mandate  made  amends  for  the  error 
of  Tukajee,  while  the  occurrence  more  endeared  Ahalya  Baee  to 
a  town  where  her  name  is  to  this  day  not  only  revered,  but  adored.' 

More  instances  of  this  kind  might  be  quoted,  but  we  must, 
however  reluctantly,  quit  this  part  of  our  subject,  adding  only, 
that  such  was  the  veneration  universally  given  to. her  cha* 
nicter^  as  to  fence  her  territory  with  a  kind  of  sacred  fi:<^nUer. 


*  V 

ViSHitilxty  against  Ahalya  Baee  would  have  been  a  speetes  of 
sacrilege ;  she  was  canonized  both  in  the  Hindu  and  Moham-^ 
medan  calendar;  the  Nizam*  the  Paishwah,  Tippoo  Sultan,  and 
Madhujee  Sindia^  emulated  each  other  in  demonstraiiooa  of 
respect.  Haying,  soon  after  her  husband's  death»  lost  her 
only  son,  her  later  years  were  embittered  by  the  determi- 
nation of  her  only  daughter,  who  became  a  widow,  to  burn^ 
The  agonizing  entreaties  of  Ahalya  were  vain,  and  she  com* 
manded  herself  sufficiently  to  be  present  at  the  dreadfu}  scene. 
But  when  the  flame  caught  the  funeral  pile,  she  lost  all  self- 
control  :  her  shrieks  mingled  with  the .  frantic  shouts  of  the 
moltitade ;  she  gnawed  her  hands  in  anguish,  and  for  three 
dav^  remained  in  speechless  agony. 

During  the  two  years  that  Tukajee  survived  Ahalya  Baee, 
the  Holkar  territories  remained  peaceful  and  prosperous  ;  but 
his  death  was  Ihe  signal  for  calamitous  events.  He  left. two 
legitimate  and  two  natural  sons.  One  of  the  latter,  the  cele- 
brated Jeswunt  Row  Holkar,  was  compelled  by  the  perfidious 
conduct  of  Casee  Row,  the  elder  of  tne  former  two,  who  had 
procured  the  assassination  of  his  younger  and  more  accom- 
plished brother,  to  form  a  predatory  compact  with  thenotori* 
ous  freebooter  Ameer  Khan*  These  men  of  despemte  fortunes 
then  commenced  a  universal  foray,  of  which  Sindia,  who  had 
assisted  Casee  Row,  was  the  principal  object.  Jeswunt^  who 
was  far  superior  both  in  talent  and  courage  to  his  companion, 
exerted  himself  with  the  utmost  energy  and  boldness;  hedefeat- 
ed  a  strong  division  of  the  disciplined  batalions  of  Sindia,  by 
apartof  which  he  was  sul)8equently  joined,  discovered*  accord- 
ing to  common  belief,  the  treasure  left  by  Ahalya  Baee,  and 
took  every  practicable  measure  for  the  resumption  and  perma-* 
nent  possession  of  his  father's  power.  Dowlet  Row  Sindia 
now  experienced  the  evil  consequences  of  lending  himself  to 
the  machinations  of  Casee  Row;  bis  dominions  were  laid 
waste,  and  his  armies  routed  by  the  valour  and  conduct  of 
Holkar,  who  met,  however,  with  a  severe  reverse,  which  com- 
pelled him  to  abandon  his  capital. 

It  would  be  quite  in  vain  for  us  to  attempt  even  a  sketch  of 
the  active  career  of  this  brilliant  man.  He  gained  in  1802,  by 
his  own  desperate  bravery^  and  the  gallant  conduct  of  a  young  ^ 
English  officer  who  commanded  his  infantry^,  the  battle  of 
Poonah,  which  dethroned  the  Paishwah,  until  the  latter  was 
restored  by  the  interference  of  the  English  goy^mmei^t. 
When,  in  1803,  Sindia  and  the  Nagpoor  Raja  combined  their 
forces  against  the  East  India  Company,  the  aid  of  Jeswunt 
Row  was  purchased  by  the  unqualified  cession  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces AbI  had  formerly  been,  the  appanage  of  the  Holkac 


Amtij  f  9LtMii  tboQgb  hd  iMtd  in  hb  imdertttkiiig  ii#  eiiMmil. 
tb«  follmiriiig  y^SftT,  fit  tfie  war  to  which  we  ba^«  bftfom  ftHMed. 
Iif»  rcfpeated  taihtr^s  imd  nHimtfe  diaeomlture,  tftide<l  by  die 
tiffeeto  6f  Iwbiftial  indulgence  hi  the  use  of  elfong  liqtiora, 
flppeartohare  brooghlonftyniploiiieof  ttie  oieRtat  malady wfiiek 
b«oarme  evetitu^ly  complete  derangement.  Witl^  a  view  lo 
remotre  every  competitor  for  authority,  he  ordered,  at  the  aog- 
gettion  of  an  evil  counsellor,  the  atrocious  murder  of  km 
nephew,  and  the  more  justifiable  execution  of  Casee  Row. 
Having  experienced  the  ine£Boacy  of  Mabratta  tactics  against 
European  coMbination,  he  entered  with  the  utmost  energy  o« 
a  series  of  measares  for  remodelling  his  army.  He  cast  mi 
immense  train  of  brass  artillery ;  labouring  in  person  at  (be 
founderies,  and  often  pouring  the  fused  metal  into  the  mouMs. 
He  regimented  his  troops  of  all  ^rms,  and  incesscmlly  reviewed 
them  on  an  extended  scale  of  manoBuvring. 

'  Jeawunt  Row  carried  on  these  iinproTements  In  a  manner  that 
shewed  the  wandering  of  his  mind.  What  he  ordered  mast  be  done 
in  a  moment,  or  bis  violence  was  excessive ;  he  personally  superin- 
tended every  operation,  he  was  out  at  day-light  drilling  his  troops, 
making  the  cavalry  charge  the  infantry,  the  latter  move  upon  the 
guns,  whidi  in  their  turn  galloped  to  tne  flank  and  rear  of  the  lines, 
and  wfsre  made  to  fire  close  to  tne  men  and  horses,  to  acous^sm  bodi 
(as  he  used  laoghingly  to  observe)  to  stand  the  hottest  fire.  T^ese 
sham  fights  took  place  twice  a  day,  and  he  appeared  directing  every 
individufdf  as  well  as  the  whole,  wtth  a  species  of  persons]  $€d^iii§ 
and  energy  that  accelerated  improvement  in  a  decree  almost  incredi- 
ble. But  the  career  of  this  extraordinary  man  was  drsviag  to  a 
close :  he  had  passed  seven  or  eight  montlis  in  scenes  such  as  have 
been  described,  before  his  madness  reached  tlie  height  which  led  to 
Bis  confinement.  It  had '  long  been  perceived  by  those  around  him ; 
but  the  awe  his  character  inspired;  made  all  dread  proceedmg  to  ex- 
tremities. Jeswunt  Row  was  himself  not  insensible  to  the  progresi 
of  his  malady.  His  violent  proevedings,  and  the  severe  aoeaunt  ss 
which  he  called  iiis  principal  officers  after  be  retonied  from  die  Hm^ 
jabf  oaused  many  of  them  to  fly ;  and  Balaram  SeiU  who  had  hosn 
the  efficient  agent  employed  in  (he  negotiation  with  the  BricMii  ga- 
vernnent,  had  risen  to  be  his  Dewan  or  minister.  To  him  Joswant 
Row  often  communicated  his  alarm  at  the  state  of  his  reason.  He 
iras  wont  to  exclaim  with  impaUence,  **  What  I  say  one  moment,  I 
Ibrget  the  next ;  give  nae  physic.*' '  Balsraro  used  at  the  time  to  pro* 
mise  obedience  to  this  reouesl,  and  indeed  to  every  other  that  ies* 
front  Sow  made ;  and  the  fatter,  soothed  by  his  compliance,  thought 
no  more  of  what  had  passed.  InnumeratHe  orders  for  putting  mf' 
fcrent  persons  to  death  were  given  during  his  paroscyems ;  bol  one  or 
S#o  oniy-suffeped ;  she  remainder  were  saved  by  the  addMss  and  lie- 
Bovolentse  Of  the  SMMSter,  wim,  whiie  bis  nackind  <Hiidity  made  km 
fsisAibie  far  lis  own  itfa^vas  aknsjns  «est  mm^m  to  fTefMI  the  dt'^ 
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MtfOtNn  oC  €/itiBf%0  Boft  «ook  mtnm  cbnld  not  loBg:  oolitiniiv. 
xn^U  v^ciB  Giin^nratn  KolUrce  had  Ui*  charge  of  the  guard  ev«f 
the  pukicep  all  th«  females  ran  out,  exclaimiog  they  were  in  dangev 
from  the  furj.of  ^e  Maharaja.  Gungaram,  after  directing  th«m  td 
a  place  of  safety,  entered  the  inner  apartments ;  he  at  the  same  tim^ 
sent  Yor  the  minister  Balaram :  they  could  not  at*  first  discover 
Jeswunt  Row,  but,  having  brought  lights,  he  wad  at  last  found  trvin«[ 
to  conceal  himself  in  a  large  bubdle  of  loose  clothes.  It  was  resolved 
by  tbbse  present,  that  his  insanity  had  reached  an  extremity,  Wh^ii 
he  could  no  longer  be  suffered  to  go  at  large.  Meii  were  directed  14 
seise  him,  ehd  they  took,  or  rather  drigged  him  to  an  outer  tao^ 
that  the  females  of  the  family  might  return  to  their  apartments  Al^ 
though  Jeewuni  Row  appeared^  when  force  was  used,  mentall)riil*> 
sensible  to  what  passed,  bis  bodily  exertions  to  emancipate  himself 
were  very  great,  and,  being,  increased  by  the  strength  which  insanity 
creates,  it  required  twenty  or  thirty  men  to  master  him :  but  that 
was  at  last  effected,  and  he  who  had  but  a  few  hours  before  re-; 
ceived  a  real  or  feigned  obedience  to  the  slightest  order,  was  nb# 
bound  fflikt  with  rdp^s  like  a  wdd  belisl.  The  night  passed  in  antiety, 
but  a  sensible  resolution  was  taken  to  make  no  concealment.  On  tile 
enaning  morning,  the  whole  of  the  civil  officers  of  the  state  and  the 
■rmj  were  informed,  either  by  verbal  or  written  communications,  ef 
liis  actual  eoodition.  No  trouble  ensued  ;  all  appeared  contented  to 
wait  the  result*  On  the  third  day,  Jeswunt  Row^iad  arv  interval  of 
reason:  he  asked  why  he  bad  been  bound,  and,  whea informed  of 
what  had  passed,  he  merely  said,  •'  You  acted  right,  I  must  have 
been,  veij  mad ;  but  release  me  fi'om  cords ;  send  for  my  bNilber 
Khan,  and  make  me  well."  '  pp.  248-^251. 


After  this,  his  malady  gradually  lost  its  violent  oharacteFp 
and  be  lapsed  into  idiotcy.  By  careful  attendance  and  milk 
diet,  be  was  kept  alive  for  three  years,  and  died  in'  October 
1811.  Much  might  be  said  on  the  subject  of  this  cbvef- 
tain's  character,  but  too  much  still  lies  before  \ifl  to  admit 
of  extended  comment.  His  talents,  bis  energy,  hi«  brilUcnt 
conrnge,  were  ell  his  own ;  his  etcesseA  Mt,  in  i)art  at  least,  to 
be  charged  on  those  who  forced  hith  the  way  of  violence  attA 
crime.  '  He  came  like  &  demon  of  destruction  to  undo  the 
'  fair  fabric  of  the  virtuous  Ahalya  Baee  ;  and  fr6rti  the  hot)it 

*  he  commenced  his  career  in  Central  India,  the  work  of  desor 

*  lation  began/  Ue  leagued  with  the  pests  of  India,  the  Pia* 
darries,  and  gave  to  that  body  a  strength  and  impulse  whick 
they  could  never  iiave  obtained  from  the  comparatively  ieebie 
ohamcter  of  their  prtncipel  leader.  Ameer  Khan. 

*  Ourdeeka  Wukht^  or  the  period  ofir&uhle^  is  the  name  giveh  \b 
the  period  from  1800  to  1818 ;  that  is,  from  the  first  appearance  qIT 

ieswunt  Row  Holkari  6s  the  supported  of  his  family  egamtt  Dowlet 
\ow  Sindie^  till  the  destruction  ox  the  Pindarrles,  A.Jb.  IftlS.^ 
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'  Ameer  Khan  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  little  talent  «ad 
lefts  courage.  His  career  was  marked  by  deeds  of  treachvy, 
perjury,  and  barbarity »  unredeemed  by  a  single  highnuiided 
act.  Had  he  been  a  man  of  real  talent  as  a  statese&an  and  s 
general,  he  mighty  atone  period  of  his  life,  have  ventured,  ^th 
a  fair  prospect  of  success,  on  the  bold  enterprise  of  restoring 
the  Mohammedan  ascendancy  in  Central  India ;  but  this  was 
an  effort  beyond  his  range,  and  the  Patau  commander  whose 
name  once  made  India  tremble,  has  sunk  into  the^  powerless 
ehieftain  of  a  petty  state.  His  moist  atrocious  action  faa4its 
origin  in  the  quarrel  of  two  Rajpoot  princes  who  were  rivals 
for  die  band  of  the  beautiful  Kishen  Kower,  daughter  of  .the 
Maha  Rana  (great  prince)  of  Odeypoor.  It  suited- the  viafK 
of  Ameer  Khan  to  forward  the  reconciliation  of  these  efasefs, 
and  he  proposed  to  effect  it  by  the  intermarriage  of  eaoh  with 
ft  near  relative  of  the  other. 

'  To  propitiate  these  nuptials,  it  was  conceived  that  the  hoooor  of 
all  parties  reouired  the  ueath  of  Kishen  Kowert  the  priDceas  of 
Odeypoor.    Tlie  question  of  this  sacrifice  was  agitated  when  Aowor 
Khain  was  at  Odeypoor,  and  that  chief  urged  it  strongly  on  the 
counsellors  of  the  Prince>  representing  the  difficulty  of  establisbiog 
peace  while  the  cause  of  the  war  existed,  and  then  pointing  out  the 
impossibility,  without  offisoding  the  two  most  powerful  Rajpoot  rolen 
in  India,  of  giving  his  daughter  to  any  other  chief.     To  these  he 
'added  arguments  well  suited  to  the  hish,  thou^  mistaken,  pride  of 
a  Rajpootf  regarding  the  disgrace  of  having  m  his  family  an  ui^ 
married  daughter.    It  is  stated,  and  for  the  honour  of  human  nature 
let  us  believe  it,  that  neither  arguments  nor  threats  could  inducethe 
father  to  beoooie  the  executioner  of  hb  child,  or  even  to  urge  her  to 
suicide ;  but  his  sister  Chand  Baee  was  gained  to  the  cruel  cause  of 
policy,  and  she  presented  the  chalice  to  Kishen  Kower,  intreating 
tier  to  save  her  fatlier,  family,  and  tribe,   from  the  struggles  ana 
miseries  to  which  her  high  birth  and  evil  destiny  expoised .  them. 
The  appeal  was  not  in  vain;  she  drank  three  poisoned  cups,  and 
before  she  took  the  last,  which  proved  instantly  fatal*  she  ezjcaaimedk 
*'  This  is  the  marriage  to  which  I  was  foredoomed/'  .  All  were 
.acquainted  with  what  was  passing  in  the  palace,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary beauty  aiid  youth  of  the   victim  excited  a  feeling  which 
was  general  in  a  degree  that  is  rare  among  the  inhabitants  of  India. 
This  account  is  written  from  the  report  of  several  persons  who  were 
on  the  spoil  and  they  agree  in  stating,  that  the  particulars  of  Kishen 
Kower's  death  were  no  sooner  spread  through  Uie  town  of  Odeprpoor, 
than  loud  lamentations  burst  from  every  quarter,  and  expressions  of 
pity  at  her  fate  were  mingled  with  execrations  on  the  weakness  and 
cowardice  of  those  who  could  purchase  safety  on  such  terms.  '  fn 
a  short  period  after  this  tragical  event,  the  public  feeling  was  again 
excited  by  the  death  of  the  mother  of  the  princess,  who  never  re- 
covered the  shock  she  received  at  the  first  intelligence  of  the  fate  of 
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4i«r  WMtifttl  aAd  ch^rislied  dai^hler.  If  it  is  to  the  ditgmce  of  the 
fioUlitf  of  Qdeypoor^  that  one  (»  them  (Adjeit  Singh,  a  man  of  high 
rankv'wbo,  poitefted  unboaoded  influence  over  the  mind  of  his  prince) 
•m»yed/l)ase  ^ough  to  act  throughout  as  the  instrument  of  Ameer 
K^n^  th(S  character  of  this  proud  race  was  redeemed  by  the  conduct 
of  Sugiraa  Singh,  chief  of  Karrudur,  who»  the  moment  he  heard  of 
tTie  proceedings  in  ihe  palace,  hastened  from  his  residence  to  Odey. 
poor^ahd' dismounting  from  a  breathless  liorse,  went  unceremoniously 
into  (he  presence  of  his  prirtce,  whom  he  found  seated  with  several 
of  bls'imoisters  in  apparent  affliction.  ^*  Is  the 'princess  dead  or 
Utvie  ¥*  was  his  impatient  interrogation :  to  which,  after  a  short  pause, 
Adjeit  Singh  replied  by  intreatios  him  **  not  to  distttrb  the  grief  of  a 
firther,  for  a  lost  child/'  The  old  chief  immediately  unbuckled  his 
•word,  which,  with  his  shield,  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  M aha  Eana, 
aayiag,  in  a  odm  but  resolute  tone :  '*  My  ancestors  have  served  yours 
for.  more  thsn  thirty  fenerations,  and  to  you  I  cannot  utter  what 
I  feel ;  but  these  arms  dial!  never  more.be  used  in  your  service.  As 
to  you,  villain  t"  he  exclaimed,  turning  to  Adjeit  Singh,  <<  who 
tiave  brought  this  isnonmy  vp<)n*  the  Rajpoot  name,  may  the 
ourte  of  a  &ther  light  upon  you!  may  you  die  childless!'*  He 
retired  from  the  assembly,  leaving,  according  to  the  account  of 
lliose  that  were  present,  an  impression  of  awe  and  horror  In  the 
minds  of  all  who  heard  him.  Sugwan  Singh  lived  for  eight  years 
after  this  occurrence ;  but,  though  he  continued  in  his  fUlegiance, 
he  never  could  be  prevailed  Upon  to  resume  his  arms.  The  last 
child  of  Adjeit  Singh  died  a  snort  time  ago,  and  the  event  was 
deemed  by  the  superstitious  Rajpoots  a  fulfilment  of  the  curse  that 
had  been  pronounced  upon  him.  He  nsaintained  his  influence  over 
the  midd  of  his  weak  prmce  till  veryJately,  when  he  was  disgracedy 
to  the  joy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Odeypoor,,  who  continued  to  conside): 
him  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  self-murder  of  their  regretted  princess? 

pp.  339— 842. 

Frooi  the  time  at  which  the  insanity  of  Jeswunt  Row  rendered 
him  incapable  of  directing  the  machine  of  government,  atl 
was  anarchy  in  the  Holkar  state,  and  Ameer  Khan  was  aiding 
and  abetting  in  the  general  confusioii.'  The  government  came 
into  the  hands  of  Toolsah  Baee,  the  mistress  of  Jeswunt 
Row,  as  regent  of  the  state,  and  guardian  to  Mulhar  Row, 
the  heir  to  the  principality.  This  beautiful  and  fascinating, 
but  abandoned  aUd  sanguinary  woman,  gave  sanction  to  every 
species  pf  misrole,  and  after  a  life  of  intrigue,  licentiousness, 
and  cruelty,  was  put  to  death  in  December  1817.,  Her  terror 
was  extreme,  and  her  cries  and  intreaties  incessant ;  but,  in  thie 
IMl^vag^  of  an  eye-witness  of  the  tragical  scene,  '  not  a  foot 
*-  atirred,  and  not  a  voice  was  raised,  to  save  a  woman  ,who 
'  had  never  shewn  mercy  to  others.'  Tantia  Jogh,  a  Brahmiri 
of  much  talent,  and  the  present  minister  of  the  Holkar  state, 
appears  to  have  beeiv  a  prime  mover  of  this  transaction. 

Vol.  XXII.  N.  S.  L 
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*  There  sfill  remains  to  be  noticed  ati  important  htmA  ^  Hi^ 
Mahratta  dynasties  of  Malwa«  Among  the  chiefs  l^ho  ob*- 
tained  settlements  in  the  conquered  countries  of  Centlsi  j[ndia» 
Anund  Row,  of  the  Puar  family,  secured  the  ihve^titfife  of 
the  principality  of  Dhar.  His  son  and  successor*  Jeswunt  Row 
Puar»  who  feU  in  the  battle  of  Panip«t»  appears  tp  have  been 
«  high«'8pirited  aad  amiftble  matn^ 

*  The  following  anecdote/  virrites  Sfr  Joba  Maldolifr,  '•  of  ihti  thH 
was  related  to  tne  by  one  of  my  most  respectable  natlt^fe  wtfceft, 
Kbealee  Ram^  wh6  bad  at  one  period,  the  manageitient  of  Benlal. 
He  said,  that  about  thirty  years  ago,  he  had  a  long  oonvemadcm  «rith 
Hinmut  Singh^  the  bereditdiy  Choudry,  ol*  chief  ofllce^  of  the 
ttistria,  (then  eighty  years  of  age,)  who  praised  the  gOodtieM  and 
high  spirit  of  Jeswunt  Row  Puar  extremely.  Whea  me  Bbow  wis 
encamped  on  the  river  near  Berfeiah,  Himmut  Singh  told  hito  that 
Jeswunt  Row  took  him  and  some  others  to  the  lent  of  the  com- 
mander to  see  what  was  going  on.  ^*  Jeswunt  Row  had  ^^^  to  the 
ioaer  tent  to  pay  his  respects,  white  t  \rith  other  zet^dxir^' 
Himmut  Singh  observed,  ^*  sat  myself  down  at  the  entrance  of  the 
outer*  .  Three  Mahratta  chiefs  dismounting  iVonk  their  h'oMs,  and 
having  no  horsekeepers,  bade  me  and  two  others  hold  thetki  while 
they  went  into  the  tent  of  the  Bhow.  We  did  so.  Jeswiiat  Row, 
on  coming  out,  enouired  how  we  came  to  have  sach  ocdopationi? 
When  informed  of  what  bad  occurred,  he  exclaimed  \n  anger,  '  Who 
dares  de^rfide  my.  Zemindars  into  horse  keepers  ^  and  then  turning 
to  us,  said—'  Mount  these  animals  and  ride  them  home,  they  are 
your  property* — We  readily  obeyed,  (said  Himmut  Singh/)  and 
iiever  heard  more  upon  the  subject,  but  kept  out  excellent  norses 
and  their  fine  housifigs.*^ '    Vol.  t.  p.  1 01. 

During  the  last  twen^  years,  the  condition  of  this  state  faa<; 
been  deplorably  unsettled.  The  government  was  nominally 
in  the  hands  of  Meenah  Baee,  a  spirited  female,  the  widow 
of  Anund  Row  ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  an  active  officer,  Bappoo 
Haghunauth,  she  succeeded  in  maintaining  an  uncertain  posses- 
sion, which  is  now  changed  into  security  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  government.  Meenah's  own  son  died  in  his 
minority,  but  she  adopted  her  nephew,  who  is  now  a  fine  boy, 
twelve  years  of  age :  under  the  regency  of  his  aunt,  aided 
by  the  zealous  and  able  ex^ions  of  her  minister,  Bappoo 
Raghunauth,  his  principality  is  now  rapidly  rising  on  the  scale 
of  prosperity.  Another  branch  of  the  Puar  family  is  in  pos- 
session of  the  province  of  Bewass. 

Having  thus  given  an  extended  view  of  the  history  of  tb^ 
Mahratta  rulers  of  Central  India,  and  anticipated  the  sloty  of 
the  Patan  freebooter.  Ameer  Khan,  we  must  be  brief  in  our  re- 
maining notices.  The  rs^ahs  of  Bhopal  refer  their  origin  to 
])ost  Mahomed,  an  enterprising  Afghan  adventurer,  whose 
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iFHetiigM  cIttMlst' #M  tifrt  IHlte  cftebked  by  liotiotirftbte  tetu- 
ptH.  fhik  ^lat^,  ioo;  ^dtiSkdns  kmong  its  ^uler^,  &  Teinale  of 
iliufllrkifiB  chamcter,  wbo,  durittg  half  a  century,  ^i^^cii^ed  a 
pcPireffilliiiiileiiee  oVer  the  covocila  of  the  realm.  But  the 
ttvtelartfiMBiie  saoMg  the  ndetiB  of  Uiis  jiritacipalfty,  h  fiUqiiei-* 
fiotiBl^  tbit^  Vizier  Mtthoifi^di  Whdire  father  waii  related  td 
llie  Wlgabg  flfalify,  btit  fell  iti  bMtle  while  ^ng^ged  iii  ah  ih* 
Mhmfibil  ti^Bt  Ok^  goV^nr^t.  tli^  youth  had  been  com- 
piUHeA  to  tiln  thrice  Wit!i  k  tls^'pbbt  chie^^  in  one  of'  whose 
^tiiaderihg  Expeditions  lie  had  Ins  korse's  tail 

'  ewi^pbtel^  Mrt  «il  Biift  he  knek  Us  Talae  Ida  well  to  rrieel  Mr 
ta  Ab  flbeounty  and  ttie  iutael  ef  ih^  horiei  wdi  knowh  By  mi  nmxk^ 
and  thai  of  Itifciider^  were  Asoeiflii^  I«  k  isaertedi  tb«t  the  dry  of 
ffaiMie  ek&m  hm  5<ylMr,  or  iheciVaKer  with  the  cui4ail  hbnev  woi 
Mftaiii  to  piH  the  PrndAvrfaH  to  flighty  whaterer  werd  their  niutibera/ 

At  &  «<;lts6ii  iw^h^h  the  ftiij  exi^tetbe  of  Bhopd ,  As  to  ifide- 
Mhd^ht  ati^te,  V^ds  ihredtetled  by  powe^ul  enemies^  Vizier 
Hdh6&6d  pr^s^ht^  niiqself  >^ith  i[  kw  armed  followers*  at  the 
^^  g/.  j^e  capibu^  and  announcing  his  name  and  unea^^, 
oferefd  hh  sword  and  service  to  the  old  i(i^abob|  who  gave  him 
a  paternal  reception.  This  oecurred  about  the  yeaf  1799^  and 
from  tlrai  time  the  defend  of  Bhopal,*  through  many  vicieai- 
ludM^  re^t^  OB  the  teeflions  of  Ais  gailant  toMier.  In  1818/ 
be  ^m  besieg^  in  his  (capital  by  the  generals  of  fiii^dia  ^tid 
theRi^ib^Kagpooti  with  ah  6V^f#tieMing  Hvtnj ',  but/  aft^r  a 
#»te^  of  DilM  )honth«,  diitiitg  ^ich,  ^idedbyhis  Ihti^^pid  soiS 
B^liti^ll^p^o^iii^d  (jrodigies  at  the  head  of  &  mere  hand- 
fUl  tif  hithfiil  a^drents,  hie  compelled  thefai  to  retire.  Still 
lfidi^'-fbriiiidat)le  preparations  for  a  renewed  assault  with  Sin- 
dia^  di66ipliaed  l)ri2ades  and  re&:ular  artillery*  were  in  pro- 

ress,  and  the  inevitable  ruin  of  Bnopal  was  only  prevented  by. 

triiish  interferenoe^  Vizier  Mahomed  died  in  i816|  at  the' 
age  of  fifty-tee*  and  waa  sacc^eded  by  the  son*  Nifzzer  M a- 
boBMl*  who  had  fought  so  nobly  by  hi6  side  j  The  Hfe  of  this 
most  pnMisme  yottf^  piriifitoe  Wai^  terminated  til  1818  by  an 
tftMAdmti  I'hiis  StiAr^mtn^daTi  rttl^  was  so  e^^iitrpt  frohi  the 
MiSM  bigbtry  of  his  fkitSi,  tA  to  employ  a  Christian  as  his 
£Tiine  thmister,  and  so  fiir  frotn  indulging  the  license  of  bis  re- 
n^tatt,  ^  td  itttaeh.  himself  exclusively  to  one  wife*  and  to  ad-. 
Ifi'itnd  slaves  into  his  harem.  j 

The  liistoiy  of  the  llajpoot  princes  of  Central  India  wdidd 
lead  us,  v^rere  we  to  follow  its  clew^  into  a  series  of  nanuliver 
too  lenglheifeed  and  iatiicale  to  be  mad^  intercatin^  witliMt^ 
an  itieoBFenient  aaorifiae  of  sfme.  The  me/Bst  compieaouif  dF 
these  rfiiefd  h  Z«lim  Singh,  iKAniWdiy  tte  IhiYii^tt^,  btit  retfliy 
A4  nim  o#  Ki9t«h\    WhM  he  l^^s  iHM  «t>^t3itfted  to  tli^  ^t^ 
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by  tb«  Rajah,  to  whom  he  waa  uncle»  tbe  prinQipalityprodiifiied 
a  revenue  of  only  four  lacs  of  rupees,  which  has  bjeea  in- 
creased to  forty  by  his  .skilful  nianagemeDt. 

*  Amidst  scenes  of  plonder,  confusion,  and'  anarchy,  when  Wo^ 
lencet  weakness^  rapacity,  and  ambition  led  alike  to  ruhi,.  the  calm 
temper,  the  clear  mind^  the  profound  art,  and  the  firm  en^i^  oC 
Zalim  Singh  took  advantage  o^  the  errors  of  all  around*  «ritbous 
ever  committing  one  himself.  He  early  showed  that,  at  a  period 
when  none  were  trusted^  he  might  be  confided  in.  His  character 
for  courage  and  wisdom  was  soon  so  well  established,  that  it  was 
deemed  dangerous  to  have  him  as  an  enemy ;  and  so  far  was  he  from 
offieifing  provocation,  thaty  instead  of  assuming  the  high  tone  of*  a 
Rajpoot  chief,  he  readilv  acknowledged  the  paramount  authority  of 
the  Mahrattas,  .terming  himself  a  Zemindar,  or  landholder,'  and  cul^ 
tivaior.  He  was»  in  fact,  too  well  satisfied  with  the  substance  of 
power  to  quarrel  about  its  shadow.  Bi«d  to  business,  he  was  at  once 
the  farmer,  the  merchant,  and  the  minister.  In  every  transaction, 
his  tone  was  that  of  fairness  and  moderation  ;  f^id  though  he,  no 
doubt,  from  the  first,  cherished  objects  of  the  greatest  ambition, 
these  were  never  paraded  ;  nor  did  good  fortune  (and  the  lives  of  few 
men  offer  a  parallel  of  success  so  complete  and  uninterrupted)  ever 
alter,  or  in  the  least  disturb,  'h\%  equal  course.  He  appears,  within 
a  very  short  period  of  his  first  advancement  to  power,  to  have  en- 
joyed the  same  character  he  does  at  this  moment;  and  while  his 
territories  were  kept  in  the  highest  state  of.  cultivation,  ^he  additions 
made  to  them  were  obtained  more  by  art,  intrigue,  and  accident,  than 
by  force.  But  the  greatest  increase  of  revenue  arose  from  the  con- 
fiscation and  improvement  of  the  large  and  ill-managed  estates  of  the 
nobles  of  the  principality,  which  were  chiefly  usurpations  upon  the 
weakness  of  former  princes.  To  enable  him  to  give  full  effect  to 
these  changes  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  country,  Zalim 
Singh  was  most  sedulous  in  establishing  and  msintaining  links  of 
amicable  connexion  with  every  foreign  prince  and  diief,  from  the 
principal  roonarchs  of  India  to  the  most  aesperate  freebooters.  In  a 
ilea  or  trouble,  the  territories  of  Kotah  became  a  haibour  where 
there  was  comparative  repose ;  and  the  conveniences  which  all  found 
in  having  occasioniil  resort  to  this  asylum,  created  a  general  interest 
in  its  continued  security.  .  The  policy  .of  Zalim  Singh  led  him  to 
purchase  at  any  price,  except  a  violation  of  his  fiuth,  the  friendship 
and  protection  of  the  prevailing  power  of  the  moment;  which  gave 
him  confidence  to  pursue  his  views  of  aggrandisement  at  leisure.  His 
object  was  never  lost  through  hurry  to  obtain  it.  All  means,  except 
such  as  might  compromise  a  reputation  which  was  his  strength,  were 
employed  to  effect  his  purposes  :  neighbouring  districts  were  rented, 
fugitives  received,  treasure  taken  in  deposit,  powerful  leaders  900- 
ciliated,  those  in  distress  relieved,  and  efety  act  had,  both  in  sub-* 
stance  and  manner,  a  discrimination  as  to  tune  and  the  temper  of 
the  parties  concerned,  which  gave  to  this  extraordinary  man  all  the 
chances  of  the  troubled  period,  with  few,  if  any,  of  the  hassrds. 
Sat  against  the  latter  he  took  care  to  be  well  provided;  he  filmed  at 
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^n  early  period  a  smaill  but  efficient '  body  of  troops*  winch  were 
graduaflj  augmented  in  numbers  with  his  increasing  resources,  and 
were  always,  from  their  formation^  equipment,  good  pay,  aad  the 
fiigh  character  of  their  selected  commanders,  among  the  very  best 
of  their  class/    Vol.  I.  pp.  49(>— 492. 

This  p^eat  man  is  now  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  ape,  Uind 
and  paralytic.  It  is  intimated  that  his  death  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  considerable  embarrassment,  as  the  British  govem- 
Tnent  has  pledged  itself  to  maintain  his  descendanta  in  the 
office  of  minister,  '  or,  in  other  words,  as  lleg;ent8  of  Kotah/ 
"  We  had  originally  intended  to  combine  with  this  article,  our 
review  of  Colonel  Valentine  Black er's  Memoir  of  the  late 
Mahratta  war^  but-we  have  sipce  found  occasion  to  take  the 
different  course  of  bringing  down  th^  information  supplied  by 
these  volumes  to  the  point  where  that  work  begins.  We  shall 
liave  future  occasion  to  avail  ourselves  of  Sir  John  Malcolm's 
miiterials,  and  it  is  in  the  view  of  this,  that  we  decline  further 
reference  to  them  at  present.  For  this  month,  then,  we  shall 
lay  them  aside,  with  the  rep.etition  of  our  acknowledgements  to 
Sir  John  for  the  very  high  gratification  he  has  afforoed  us.  He 
has  made  most  excellent  use  of  valuable  imaterials ;  and  the 
details  of  his  second  volume  respecting  the  revenue,  population, 
and  other  matters  of  a  misceHaneous  cast,  connected  with 
these  region^,  thongh  scarcely  ausceptible  of  interesting  com- 
pression, will  be  found  not  only  of  much  importance,  but  very 
pleasant  reading.  His  map  is «  valuable  document,  but  we 
could  have  wished  that  it  had  been  more  minute  in  expressing 
the  natural  features  of  the  country. 


Art  HI.    Meteorological  Essays  and  Observations,     By  J.  Frederic 
Daniell,  F.R.S.  8vo.  pp.  480.    Three  Plates.    London,  182S. 

T^ROM  the  very  earliest  ages,  the  study  of  Atmospheric  vi- 
-*■     cissitudes  as  a  subject  of  Prognostics,  has  beeu  a  matter 
of  universal  interest ;  a  circumstan^ce  by  no  means  astonishing, 
when  it  is  considered,  that  the  daily  tasks'  of  the  mariner,  the 
^hepherdj  and  the  agriculturist,  are  regulated  by  meteorologi- 
cal observations,     rrior  to  the  invention  of  meteorological 
instruments,  those  prognostics  were  always  deduced  from  an 
accurate  observation  of  the  sky,  together  with  certain  indica- 
tions deducible  from  the  motions  of  particular  animal^  and 
plants ;  on  which,  indeed,  even  at  the  present  day,  combined 
with  the  observance  of  the  Barometer,  the  Thermometer,  and 
.the  Hygrometer,  considerable  reliance  is  placed. 
•   One  of  the  first  writers,  if  not  the  very  first,  who  collected 
ihe  rules  which  had  become  proverbial  for  judging  of  the 
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we%tl^r«  was  TheophrantOB.  Hift  ^rpf^pf^s  wfqr^  ii^eiagnifdi 
versified  by  A^t^s^  uA  copied  wiUwwi  piu^h  iOi»diJ|c9^M^  bj 
the  Latin  Po«t^ ;  Irojm  ^booi  thiay  hi^v^  leg^asly  4$^fmim$ 
and  aie  eveft  now  aiaoog  tha  pppulftr  pBdvserba  ft(  tii»  kwet 
classes  in  Europe^  especially  of  tu  mfipni^Tf.  die  agociiihMinl» 
and  those  ^bose  occupf^tions  \bs4,  ^m  tp^  IHP^od  Omi  ^rcs 
chiefly  oijit  of  doom*  It  wa^  nofi  how^^^  uptil  tbe  o^iddl^  gf 
th^  \9Bt  <mntuiy,  tb^t  MeteoTQlo^y  be^  to  aWHWa  th^  i^Winio- 
ter  of  a  spi^ncet  for  which  it  ^  pviq<sipi|Uy  inde^ei^  IQ  tbf 
labour^  of  B^rtbolon^  SaiMfSMre^  w4  ^^  I«^<^t  wd  pifi90^|at 
periQdf  ita  inves^gation  bap  heafi  eontiiiiu^df  ^^  V^^^  innpor- 
taqt  ppintA  elucidated  by  the  deep  i^esearQhefi  of  Brpt,  Hoiirfif^, 
Daltoq,  Leslie,  and  tb^  Author  ot  tbe  wq^Jl  before  u^«. 

Qne  of  U^p  ifiost  imporiaiit  observation^  of  the  pldisf  iRTfi^m 
09  Atmospheric  Progngsticsi  as  r^gSirds  its  applicf^tign  \Ok  I^s^ 
t?0|co|Qgy,  is  the  foUowing  by  PUny :  r^*'  Nee  'iO/^  ef  u^  G^njtjiaM 
mensi$g^^^oarUva8aquibu$  eiculentHX^  a/iiiitinr  ^udorem  itpod^^siis 
linq¥en^,divq8  tempe^tajtes  pranuftfiant"^  From  tbia nmu^M 
Mr*  Danieir^  mind  was  direpted  to  the  deiMOsitipp,  Qf  lij^^piiftpr^ 
fYbipb  t^kea  place  upon  pertain  bodief  wnen  bi^^;^^  ^i^fP  ^ 
atmosphere  warmer  than  thenuielves.  Following  up  ib^  s^ngf* 
gestion  of  Pliny»  he  inferred,  ih^i  the  fact  must  ha  poniipipted 
with  meteorological  phenomena,  and  that  experimjentsj,  founded 
upon  it,  might  be  devised  to  elucidate  the  relation  of  aur  to 
vapour,  of  the  accuracy  of  which  conjecturp  he  soon  bpcame 
satisfied.  The  mapner  in  which  he  proceeded  at  that  time,  was 
aa  foilpws : — Having  made  a  mixture  of  twfo  salts,  calculated 
to  produce  cold  by  their  solutiop,  he  arranged  half  a  dos^en 
drinking-slasses  upon  a  board,  each  furnished  with  a  thermo- 
meter, and  poured  water  into  one  of  them :  he  then  added  a 
tea-apooi^ful  of  the  freesipe;  paixtur**,  vhipb  iivrariablj  pro- 
duped  a  copious  dew  ppon  t£e  exterior  of  the  gl^s*  Tli^  pon- 
tents  of  the  first  glass  were  now  emptied  into  the  second,  then 
into  the  third,  and  so  on,  tilt  the  liquor,  gradually  acquiripg 
heat  by  the  process,  attained  such  a  temperature  as  no  ibnger 
to  produce  any  conaensation  upon  thp  vessel*  This  poin^  aa 
marked  by  the  thermometer,  was  noted,  and  fpund  to  vary« 
very  consif^erablv,  in  relation  to  the  ten^peraturp  of  th^  w, 
according  to  difierent  states  of  the  atmosphere. 
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*  Thus  rendered  in  an  old  translation  of  Pliuy :— ;<  Wheoipewar 
ypu  see»  at  any  feast,  the  dishes  and  pfatters  whereon  your  meat  if 
ser^d  up  to  the  board,  ^weat  qr  st^nd  of  a  dew,  and  Jeavini^  thai 
sweat  which  is  resolved  fronr  them  either  upon  dresser,  cupboardf  or 
tablet  be  assured  that  it  is  a  token  of  terrible  tcmpestf  approi^ching^' 


Mc  Dwell  WW  kept  a  jaunuil  of  tbe  wecither  foff  siS^einJ. 
montlie^  registering  tbf  vwriatioflB  of  the  beroioetab  the  tber*. 
moioeterj  iJe  L«c'e  bygrometf r,  and  the  temperatofe  at  ^hich. 
moietuve  wee  condensed ;  from  which  he  '  obtained  ^osoe  verv 
*  intereetiiig  results,'  though  what  they  were  is  not  mentioned* 
The  eppar^us  was  afterwards  varied  in  tbe  following  manner^ 
Five  email  hollow  cylinders  of  brass  were  procnrecL  three 
inches  in  diioneter*  and  four  inches  in  height,  fitted  with  a; 
small  cock  in  the  bottoin  of  each.  These  were  highly  poU$hed« 
and  plsiced  in  a  frame»  one  immediately  over  another^  so  tbat« 
by  tvming  the  cock,  the  contents  of  tbe  upper  would  flow  inta 
that  immediately  beneath  it.  The  cold  liquid  was  puLinto  tbe^ 
top  cylinder,  and  when  steam  was  produced  upon  its  surface., 
the  solntion  was  suffered  to  run  into  the  next,  and  so  into  the 
third,  8bc.  till  all  condensation  ceased ;  when  the  temperature* 
of  the  dew  point  was  marked  as  before.  This  apparatus,  Mr. 
Daniell  found  to  answer  vei^  well,  tbe  bright  surface,  of  the. 
metal  being  visibly  obscured  by  tbe  slightest  film  of  moisture.. 
These  experiments  wete,  however,  troublesome,  and  required^ 
considemnle  time  to  insure  accuracy.  It  was  not  until  many, 
months  after  he  had  commenced  this  course  of  inquiry,  that 
Mr.  Danieil  discovered  that  the  mode  of  investigation  which, 
had  been  suggested  to  him  by  tbe  remark  of  Pliny,  w^  not  so 
new  as  be  had  conceived  it  to  be,  the  same  principles  having, 
been  ingenioudy  applied  by  the  Academicians  del  Cimento,,  asr 
well  as  by  M.  lie  Roi,  and  Mr.  Dalton,  to  the  purposes  of 
Hy^metry,  by  investigating  the  point  at  which  dew  is  de- 
posited. 

Tbe  discovery  of  this  want  pf  originalitjr  damped  for  a  time 
Mr.  Danieirs  ardour;  but  he  remained  impressed  with  the: 
great  utility  of  any  contrivance  that  might  enable  an  observer 
to  mark  with  precision,  neatness,  and  expedition,  the  constitu- 
ent teo^erature  of  atmospheric  vapour.  On  reading  the  ac-. 
count  of  the  contrivance  of  Dr.  Wollaston,  which  he  has 
termed  ti^e  Cryophorus,  the  subject  again  recurred  to  him,  and 
he  received  from  that  instruinent  tbe  bint  which,  after  many, 
trials,  led  to  the  ^^ompletion  of  his  ingenious  hy^ometer. 

Of  this  instrument  the  following  is  a  description.  Two  thin, 
glass  balls  of  It  inch  in  diameter,  are  connected  together  by  a 
tube,  havinff  a  bore  of  about  \th  of  an  juch.  This  tube  is 
bent  at  rignt  angles  over  the  two  balls,  one  arm  of  which 
contains  a  small  thermometer,  whose  bulb  of  a  lengthened 
form  descends  into  the  ball.  This  ball  having  been  about' 
tviro-thirds  filled  with  ether,  is  heated  over  a  lamp  till  the  fittid 
boils,  and  the  vapour  issues  from  a  capillary  tube  in  which  the 
opposite  batt  terminates.    The  vapour  having  expelled  the  air 
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from  both  balh,  the  cftpiUaiy  tube  is  hermetically  closed  by  the 
flame  of  a  lamp.  This  process  is  familiar  to  those  who  are 
acdftstomed  to  blow  glass^  and  may  be  known  to  hare  sue* 
ceeded  after  the  tube  has  become  cool,  by  reversing  the  in- 
Btrument,  and  taking  one  of  the  balls  in  t^e  hand,  the  beat  of 
which  will  drive  all  the  ether  into  the  other  ball,  and  cause  it 
to  boil  rapidly.  The  ball  from  which  the  capillary  tube  issues, 
k  now  to  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  mushn.  The  stand  on 
which  hangs'the  glass  tube  with  the  balls  depending,  is  (brmed 
of  brass ;  a  transverse  socket  at  its  top  %etng  made  to  hold 
the  glass  tnbe  in  the  manner  of  a  springs  so  as  to  allow  it  to 
turn  and  be  taken  out  with  little  difficulty.  A  small  ther- 
mometer is  fixed  on  the  pillar  of  the  stand. 

The  mode  of  using  the  instrument,  is  as  follows.  After  having 
driven  all  the  ether,  by  the  heat  of  the  hand,  into  the  bafl 
fiimished  with  the  thermometer,  it  is  to  be  placed  at  an  open 
window,  or  out  of  doors,  with  the  ball  so  situated  that  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  may  be  upon  a  level  with  the  eye  of  the 
observer.  A  little  ether  is  then  to  be  dropped  upon  the 
covered  ball.  Evaporation  immediately  takes  place,  which, 
producing  cold  upon  this  ball,  occasions  a  rapid  and  continuous 
Oondensation  of  the  ethereal  vapour  in  the  interior  of  the  in- 
strument. The  consequent  evaporation  from  the  included 
ether,  produces  a  depression  .of  temperature  in  the  opposite 
ball,  the  degree  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  included  ther- 
mometer. This  action  is  almost  instantaneous,  the  thermometer 
beginning  to  fall  in  two  seconds  after  the  ether  has  been 
dropped.  A  depression  of.  30  or  40  degrees  is  readily  pro- 
duced, and  the  thermometer  may  be  driven  down  below  the 
zero  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  The  artificial  cold  thus  produced, 
occasions  a  condensation  of  the  atmospheric  vapour  upon 
tile  ball  containing  the  thermometer,  the  first  appearance  of 
which  is  indicated  by  a  thin  ring  of  dew,  coinciaing  with  the 
surface  of  the  ether.  The  degree  at  which  this  takes  place, 
must  be  carefully  noticed.  When  the  instrument  has  been 
/Constructed  with  a  transparent  ball,  it  is  recommended  to  have 
some  dark  object  behind  it,  as  a  house  or  a  tree ;  the  ring  of  dew 
not  being  so  readily  perceived  against  the  open  horizon.  The 
depression  of  temperature  is  first  produced  at  the  surface  of 
tlie  liquid,  where  evaporation  takes  place;  and  die  currents 
which  immediately  ensue  to  effect  an  equilibrium,  are  very 
pereeptible.  The  biilb  of  the  included  thermometer  is  not 
quite  immersed  in  the  ether,  that  the  line  of  greatest  cold  may 
pass  through  it.  In  veiy  damp  or  windy  weather,  the  ether 
should  be  very  slowly  dropped  upon  the  ball ;  otherwise  the 
descent  of  the  therniometer  will  be  so  rapid  as  to  render  it 
extremely  difficult  to  be  certain  of  the  degree.    In  dry  weather| 
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tMi  the  ooAtfarf ,  the  ball  reqitireB  to  be  well  wetted  more  than 
once,  to  produce  the  requisite  degree  of  cold.  If,  at  any  time; 
there  should  be  reason  to  question  the  correctness  of  an  obser- 
vation, the  Author  recommends  that  the  temperature  at  which 
the  dew  upon  the  glass  again  disappears,  should  be  noted,  and 
the  mean  of  the  two  observations  (the  errors  of  which,  if  any, 
will  probably  lie  in  opposite  directions)  will  afford  the  true 
result.  Care,  of  course,  in  every  observation,  must  be  taken, 
th^^t  the  breath  do  not  affect  the  glass. 

•  *  'i'bus  much  on  the  construccion  of  die  hygrometer.  It  is  simple 
amd  easy.  Its^gradaation  depends  upon  no  arbitrary  or  disputed  defer- 
miia^DSLof  wet  and  dry ;  it  is  liable  to  no  deterionition  frum  use,  age, 
or  accidental  circumstances;  and,  above  all  things,  whenever  or  by 
whomsoever  made,  it  is  incapable,  in  proper  hand»,  of  ati^irdiiig  er» 
roueoua  results.  It  may  be  more  or  less  boiled ;  the  vacmtm  may  be 
more  or  less  perfect ;  and  it  may,  consequently,  require  the  affusion  of 
a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  ether  to  make  it  act;  but  (provided  tho 
tliermometer  be  correct)  the  observation,  when  obtained,  cannot  deeeive. 
Its  determinations  are,  therefore,  as  strictly  comparable  one  with  another, 
junder  all  circumstances,  as  those  of  the  barometer  or  the  thermometer/ 

p.  149. 

The  application  of  this  ingenious  and  useful  instrument  to 
the  purposes  of  a  weather-glass,  are  thus  described. 

*  Whep  cpnsulted  with  a  view  of  predicting  the  greater  or  less  proba- 
bility of  raiu,  or  other  atmospheric  changes,  two  things  are  to  be  prin- 
cij}aJly  attended  to — the  difference  between  the  constituent  temperature 
of  the  vapopr,  and  :he  temperature  of  the  air ;  and  the  variation  of  the 
dew  point.  In  general,  the  chance  of  raiq,  or  other  precipitation  of 
flioisture  from  the  atmosphere,  may  be  regarded  as  in  an  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  difference  between  the  two  thermometers :  but  in  making 
this  estimate,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  time  of  day  at  which  the  ob- 
f»ervaiion  is  made.  In  settled  weather,  the  dryness  of  the  air  increases 
with  the  ditsmal  heat,  and  diminishes  with  its  decline :  for  the  constiiu- 
<fnt  temperature  of  the  vapour  remains  nearly  stationary.  Consequently, 
a  less  difference  at  morning  or  evening,  is  equivalent  to  a  greater  in  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

*  But,  to  render  the  observation  most  completely  prospective,  regard 
must  be  had  at  the  same  time  to  the  movement  of  the  dew  point.  As 
tjtc  elasticity  of  the  vapour  increases  or  declines,  so  does  the  probability 
of  the  formation  and  continuation  of  rain.  An  increasing  difference^ 
then-fore,  between  the  temperature  of  the  ai,r,  and  the  tempcmture  of 
the  point  of  condensation,  accompanied  by  a  fall  of  the  Utter,  is  a^ure 
prognostication  of  fine  weather ;  while  diminished  heat,  and  a  rising 
dew  point,  infallibly  portend  a  rainy  season.  When  observations  shall 
liavc  been  made  and  registered  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  the  mean 
results  for  the  different  periods  of  the  year  will  afford  accurate  standards 
of  comparison,  whereby  to  judge  of  the  state  of  the  vapour :  add  the 
three  years' journal  appended  to  this  Essay,  will  not  be  without  iu»  use 
io  this  respect*.    In  winter,  when  the  range  of  the  thermometer,  during 


ftm'  th»  iM^tiMil  1*96  «ii4  fall  of  the  point  of  ^oii4f  nn^tioiit  tlmi  (rom 
1^  difibrepq^  Mw^Q  it  Md  ll^Q  ^mper^ture  o(  tte  •jr^    ]((  mmt  be 
^emembfred,  t)vAl;  9k  v/^9te  of  o^i^rMioA  OMty  ei^br,  wi  pcfcipiuiioa 
fve^  take  pUc^  iu  th^  iin^(  wf A^bff |  a^d  under  #  ckmdl^  dsy  ^  i>uft 
this  is  when  the  diurnal  decline  of  the  temperature  of  the  fljr.  near  th^ 
surface  of  the  earth,  falls  below  an  unfluctuating  term  of  precipitatipn; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  at  some  period  or  other  of  the  twenty-A^ur  hours, 
this  term  is  always  passed.    The  tadiation  of  the  earth,  in  the  absence 
of  the  sun,  cools  the  stratum  of  air  fai  contact  with  It ;  and  a  light  pre- 
^ifatioB  tUcea  phioc^  of  so  little  density  at  lobJly  lo  eseape  the  ob- 
servatioaef  Iheeye^    Atolhatlim^  it  beoenn  visible,  and  asMunea 
ihv  appearance  of  mist  or  hg>.    Under  such  eireomilanoest  the  by* 
gneanetar  will  somelimes  eKhihtt  a  difierent  kiad  of  action*    If  ii  be 
breughtfroman  aloMispheie  of  a.  higher  teaiporaluBe  into  eneaf  m 
kw^r  degree,  in  which  condensed  aeneous  particles  are  linatingx  Ihe 
vial  will  begin  to  form  at  a  temperauioe  several  decrees  higher  thaa  that 
•f  the  air»    The  heat  emanating  from  the  ball  o^  the  instrttmem^  dis-» 
aoWes  the  particles  of  water,  and  forme  an  atmosphere  around  it  of 
greater  elastic ily  than  thq  surrounding  medium ;  so  that  when  it  is  pot 
in  action,  the  point  of  ^position  is  proportionably  mieed»    This  actioo 
dpea  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  determination  of  the  real  force  and 
cjuanftity  of  vapour ;  for^  in  all  9apfa  ca^es,  the  full  sati^ration  of  the 
atmospheric  t^iujperature  must   have  p1ac9»  andt   coiiisequentljTi  the 
temperature  bf  the  vapour  must  be  coincident  with  that  of  the  air^ 

'This  kind  of  precipitation,  which  may  often  be  detected  bv  the  hy 
grometer,  when  it  wotiid  otherwise  escape  notice,  far  from  being  in- 
dicative ci  rain,  generally  occurs  in  the  most  settled  weather.    It  is 
analogous  to  the  formation  ef  dew,  and  is  dependent  upon  the  same 
cause,  the  radiation  of  the  earth,  which  can  only  take  place  imder  an 
unclouded  sky.    A  sudden  change  in  the  dew  point,  b  generally  ac- 
companied by  a  change  of  wind:  but  the  former  sometimes  precedes  the 
latter  by  a  short  interval :  and  the  course  of  the  aerial  currents  may  be 
anticipated,  before  it  efllbcts  the  direction  of  the  weather-cock,  or  even 
the  passage   of  smoke.     My  own   experience,  apd  the  testimony  of 
others,  assure  me,  thi^t  the  hygrometer,  thus  applied,  is  more  to  be  de- 
pended upon  than  any  instrument  that  has  yet  oeen  proposed.     Even 
when  its  indications  are  contrary  to  those  of  the  barometer,  retlance 
may  be  placed  upon  them ;  but  simultaneous  observations  of  the  two 
most  usdiilly  correct  each  other.    The  rise  and  Mi  of  the  mercurial 
column  is,  moft  probablyt  primarily  dependent  upon  the  state  of  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  with  regard  to  hear  and  moisture. 
Local  chemical  alterations  of  its  density,  thus  partially  broa^t  about, 
are  faecAamca/iy  adjustedt  and  the  barometer  gives  us  notice  of  what  is 
going  on  in  inaccessible  regions.    A  rise  in  the  dew  point,  accompamed 
by  a  fall  of  the  barometer,  n  an  tnfollible  indication  that  the  whole 
mass  of  Uie  atmosphere  is  becoming  imbued  with  moisture,  and  a  oo* 
pious  precipitation  may  be  looked  for.    If  the  faH  of  the  barometer  take 
place  at  the  same  time  tiiat  the  pojut  (ft  precipitatioa  is  depressed,  we 
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may  concliide  4)8t  th^  qxprniiiqii  wfaicli  o^^jupns .  tfio  (ornu^  ^89 
atisefi  ataotne  disUint  pc4Qi,t,  aivt  wind,  npt  rain  wQt  b<^  the  result,  f^nt 
\vheQ  tbetMr^ttaips  tbe  pQint  of  pcecipitiMioQ,  wlj^  a  hf^  barome^^r, 
wi;  iQqy  tivfer  |h||  U  is  |^  transitpry  and  sujMriici^l  effect,  produced  by 
loca)  dep^]p8$i<>ii  of  tenp^mture.'    pp.  14^^5!^. 

Into  the  more  deeply  scientific  application  of  tlU  Hyppwneler 
H»  detail€4  in  tbe  ^ss^y  befQre  us,  pur  Imiifi  gWHCfA  ^s  tvom 
entering.    The  bvej:  of  Meteorolpgi^l  §i<i^aQ^  wd  tHe  i** 
ve^tigratof   of  patural  phenoiutenfi^  i^  gei^r^l,  >viU,  )KOWC(i(^rik^ 
find  much  ¥alua,ble  apd  ofi^al  ooa^ter  contained  ui  iU 

The  o^ly  oihjsr  topi^  tp  which  w^  sh^U  p^t  pre^wt  ^suiveiii 
is  the  iBstruction^  laid  down  t>^  Mr,  Pw^l  lor  the  Metpo^ 
rologist  in  his  diun^al  pbservations.  Xh^  proper  boim  pf  ti^e 
day  for  making  tlie^e,  are  indlci^ted  by  ih^  hacom^te.? ;  tjtia 
maximum  height  of  dif  mercurial  cqlumn  ij^  about  9  A*  M-i 
the  mean  at  1^^^  and,  the  minifnuin  at  3  P.  M*  These  are  thQ 
hours  which  should  be  s^lected^  if  the  Meteorologist  bav9 
opportunities  for  registering  the  resujt  tbre^  tidies  during  the 
day :  should  circumstaqces  only  allow  of  hi^  n^al^ing  two 
observations^  9  4- 1^1*  and  8  P.  M^  ^re  the  proper  periods: 
if  only  once,  upon  should  be  chosen,  flven  thos^  who  merely 
consult  the  barometer  as  a  weather- ^las^^  W9u(d«  Mr.  DanieU 
thinksj  find  it  advantageous  \o  attend  tp  th^^  hours  i  fi^r  h^ 
has  remarked^  that  by  much  the  sfdest  prognostipfi,tions  frpia^ 
that  instrument  may  be  derived  from  obf  erving  when  the  m^-v 
cury  is  inclined  to  move  contrary  to  its  periodical  course., 
Should  the  column  rise  betw^n  9  A.  M.  and  ^  P,  Td.  it  indi* 
Gates  fine  weather:  ahoi^ld  it  fall  firom  3  to  9,  rain  may  ba 
expected.  The  periods  of  the  barometric  observations  are, 
likewise  well  adapte4  for  ^o^§  of  the  thermometer  and  tb^ 
hydrometer. 

Independently  of  the  Essays  which  we  hav^  noticedf  im- 
portant matter  will  be  found  in  those  which  we  are  compelled 
to  pass  over,  and  which  consist  of,  1.  An  Essay  on  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Atmpsphere-  2.  Qn  the  Radiatipu  of  Heat  la 
the  Atmosphere.  3.  un  the  Horary  Oscillations  of  the  ^Bs^ 
rometer.  4.  On  the  Climate  of  Lpn^ofi.  5.  Meteorplogi^al 
Observations  a^  Madeira*  Sierra  tc;pn5i  Jfaffiaioa.  a^ul  Pth^r 
stations  between  the  Tropips,  by  Capta^  ^abinei  K.A*  Fc^t^.* 
5.  MeteoTdlogieal  Observatiop^  iq  JEfra^il*  and  on  the  {^uator,' 
by  Alexander  Caldclengh^  Esq.  6.  Remarks  upou  the  Con-* 
stmctioYi  of  the  Barometer  and  Therpippieterji  8^.  7.  Me-« 
teoirotogical  Observatiops  upon  (leight^.  The  VQl1^ne  ^0|i-^ 
dudes  with  a  Meteorological  Table  tor  three  years,  kept  ac« 
eordlo^  to.  the  principles  ineiilcated  hy  the  Author. 
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ArU  IV.  Six  Months'  Residence  and  Travels  in  Mexico;  containing 
Reniarks  on  the  Present  State  of  New  Spain,  its  natural  Pro- 
ductions, State  pf  Society,  Manufactures^  Trade,  Agriculturet  and 
Antiquities,  &c.  With  Plates  and  Maps.  By  W.  Bullock,  F.L.S. 
Proprietor  of  the  late  London  Museum.  8vo.  pp.  532.  Price  18s. 
London.  1824<« 

1t/|  R.  BULLOCK,  '*  Proprietor  of  the  late  London  Museum/' 
-"*•*•■•  finding  Belzoni*s  Tomb  so  profitable  a  concern,  con- 
ceived the  s]>irited  project  of  a  voyage  to  the  New  World,  to 
furnish  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  metropolis  with  a 
Mexican  Exhibition  in  the  Egyptian  hall,  Piccadilly.  He 
sailed  from  Portsmouth  Det.  11,  1822,  landed  at  Vera  Cruz 
the  2d  of  March  following,  on  the  Slst  of  August  once  more 
found  himself  half  at  home  on  the  deck  of  an  English  man  of 
war,  and  landed  at  Portsmouth  on  the  8th  of  November, 
having  succeeded  in  bringing  home  materials  for  two  exhibition 
rooms  and  an  eighteen-shiliing  volume.    '  Relying  solely  on 

*  the  patriotism  of*  his  '  intentions,'  he  humbly  submits  these 
his  best  endeavours  *  to  that  public  through  whose  kindness 

*  and  patronage'  be  has  '  been  enabled  to  perform  this  voyage.' 
Such  a  man  deserves  to  be  liberally  remunerated,  and  it  would 
be  ungrateful  to  complain  of  being  made  to  pay  a  somewhat 
high  duty  upon  such  luxuries.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  had  Mr.  Bullock  charged  one  shilling,  instead  of  two, 
for  admittance  to  his  rooms,  and  a  third  less  for  his  picture- 
book,  he  would  have  found  his  patriotism  better  rewarded  in 
the  long  run  by  a  more  extensive  demand.  The  plates  in  the 
present  volume  consist  of  a  view  of  Mexico  (ou  a  folding 
plate) ;  two  views  of  Vera  Cruz ;  two  of  Xalapa ;  two  of 
Puebla  de  los  Angeles ;  the  gate  of  the  canal  of  Chaico  ;  the 
pyramid  of  the  Sun ;  the  mountain  of  Popocatapete ;  four 
coloured  plates  of  Mexican  costume ;  two  of  Mexican  sculp- 
ture ;  and  two  plans  of  the  ancient  and  modern  city.  In  point 
of  number,  Mr.  Bullock  has  been  liberal ;  and  though  slight 
and  shewy,  the  plates  sufficiently  answer  the  purpose  of  illus- 
tration. 

Vera  Cruz  appeared  to  our  Traveller  the  most  disagreeable 
place  on  earth,  and  not  without  reason.  It&  '  gloomy  death- 
'  like  appearance,'  and  '  its  character  of  being  the  most  un- 
••  healthy  spot  in  the  world,'  '  naturally  make  the  stranger 
'  shudder  every  hour  he  remains  within  its  walls,,  iiurrouuded 
'  by  arid   sands,  extensive  swamps,  and  savannahs  the  cx- 

*  halations  of  which  are  removed  only  by  strong  winds.' 

*  Of  any  other  city,'  he  adds,  *  it  is  considered  a  disgrace  to  oiy 
that  grass  grows  in  the  streets ;  but  here  It  would  be  a  compliment, 
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for  no  vegetation  is  to  be  observed ;  and  fish  »  tbe  only  article  of  pro- 
visioirnot  brought  from' a  distance. '  The  only  water  fit  to  drink  is  what 
'falls  from  the  clouds,  and  is  preserved  in  tanks.     Milk  is  scarcely  to  be 
had,  as  not  a  cow  i»  kept  within  miles,  and  what  is  perhaps  peculiar  to 
Vera  Croaf,  there  is  not  *a  garden  even  near  it.    The  absence  of  vege- 
tation attests  Ht  once  the  poverty  of  the  soil  and  the  insalabrity  of  the' 
climate.    The  rainy  season,   which  is  also  the  hottest,  proves  fatad-  to  a 
great  proportion  not  only  of  strangers,  hot  of  the  Mexicans  thenMelves-; 
and,  not  to  mention  tbe  many  ot^r  afiiictions  to  which  frail  narare  is 
heir,  that  scourge,  the  black  Vomit,  would  alone,  it  might  be  tbooght,' 
defend  the  city  from  tbe  intrusion  .of  visiters  •••••  •     One  class  of  the 

occupants  will  excite  some  surprise  in  those  unacquainted  with  tropical 
regions  ;  I  mean  the  carrion  vultures. .  They  arc  as  tame  in  the  streets 
as  domestic  fowls,  and,  like  the  dogs  from  the  mountains  at  Lisbon^ 
act  as  the  scavengers  of  the  place,  very  speedily  clearing  away  what- 
ever filth  may  be  left.  Their  senses  of  sight  and  smell  are  very  acute  :' 
while  I  was  preserving  some  fishes  in  an  apartment  at  the  top  of  the 
Posada,  the  surrounding  roofs  were  crowded  with  anxious  expectants ; 
and  when  i\is  uifal  wsa  thrown  out,  it  was,  with  much  contention^ 
greedily  consumed.  They  are  on  good  terms  with  the  dogs,  and  the 
two  animals  may  be  frequently  seen  devouring  the  same  carcase.  They 
pass  the  night  on  the  roofs  of  the  churches,  where  I  have  sometime* 
observed  several  hundreds/ 

It  was  a  wear^  five  days,  that  Mr.  Bullock  passed  in  this 
depopulated  capital.  On  the  8th  of  March,  he  sA  off  for  the 
city  of  Xalapa,  distant  only  about  twenty-two  leagues,  but  a^ 
four  days'  journey.  This  place  is  said  to  contain  13,000  in- 
babitanto,  but.  tbe  population  is  decreasing :  it  is  described  as 
a  handsome  place,  and  is  *  justly  celebrated  for  the  excellency^ 
'  of  its  washing  P  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Vera  Cruz,  we 
are  told,  actually  send  their  linen  a  four  days'  journey  to  be 
washed  here  ;  and  to  the  praise  of  the  water  of  Xalapa  and  the 
washerwomen  thereof,  Mr.  Bullock  never  saw  linen  look  so 
well.  Of  the  people  who  wear  this  linen,  he  professes  to  be 
unable  to  give  a  very  satisfactory  account ;  but,  as  a  specimen 
of  their  general  information,  hjB  states,  that  they  believe  the 
coDtinent  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  and  that  Eng-^ 
land,  France,  Itajy,  and  Germany,  are  so  many  paltry  nroyinces 
of  the  empire.  They  had  heard  of  the  great  Enghsn  pirates, 
Drake  and  Raleigh,  but  not  of  Duke  Wellington.  But  then,' 
we  ought  to  recollect,  Mr.  Bullock  candidly  remarks,  *  how 
'  very  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  •  have  heard  of 

•  Puebla  or  Guatamala ;  yet,  they  are  superb,  populous,  and 

*  wealthy  cities.'  This  is  very  true ;  and  if  tne  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  Ashantee  never  heard  of  London,  how  few  of 
our  citizens  have  heard  of  Coomassie !  A  happy  way  of  rea- 
soning this,  that  places  knowledge  and  ignorance  on  the  same 


IWtH.    It  t^  hllttdttriMe  tb  m,  ho^^t^^n  WMt  tsS^  he  Vke 

df  geiteral  intellig^ende.  Oki  hiel  first  visit,  he  found  noUung 
give  tliem  more  fueasure  tlia&  a  volume  of  the  pWea  of  Ackar-- 
m&l^t  Pashions. 

<  filito  io  pnriigi0b§  reqilMt^  ahd lli^ looked urifth eitbnMHiieui 
«t4MMfMfalo^«lM  pAblfaMldiii^of  liondeiK  Btttllwwoader 
««s  fireedy  MipMMed  irbeii  ihe j  wtfre  tnfenacd  qf  the  fmicpmt^  lor 
wMoh  Aev  hal  ^eti  builk  Wohetti^  thfem  ^%Mm  ia  mMMiociit 
to  each  eciie%  ^  And  yet  tiieie Maple <•»  oM  OhrWttMP-^  Wlhal 
a  pilgr  iiiiQr  fti^  9^  Cbrifltiau  I"  ^ 

Oh  dtlfAothdA  mam  to  Xd^a  1&  Aug^gt,  life  MA  im- 
i&ediaiely  struck  with  the  altef^iioh  that  hltd  uiken  plate  ia  the 
appeartoce  of  many  of  the  ladies  duting  bia  short  aoaence* 

«  tMMi  Of  tlteit>  M^^wany  at^beariAg  Itt  ViBOt,  ^  ftttn«Hyi  tnknf 
intft^  flWW  to  bl^  fl«Mi  to  the  hM  fMilOfto  tf  Engltoid^  ia  whhe  moslins, 
prittted  ealid^^i  nod  <iih€t  maMuAMures  df  Manchester  and  Gkanm ; 
and  Ihtt  piflMii;  pt^aieaade  M  ttie  et«toiti|;  of  a  Sunday  of  *  bolMay, 


(rrei^nted  aa  f f>^earanei^  af  gayety  iiiihettef  itoknoai^    On  i»^(tiring 
•f  Uiik  «h«nga^  I  trBk  h 


lb«  «aita  of  uiik  «h«nga^  I  iraft  iafifraKd  that  it  orincnMiljr  iuiose 
from  the  voliimes  of  Ackerman's  Fashions  whioh  I  (roam  wkh  nie 
from  England,  and  the  arrival  of  an  English  lady,  whose  newly 
itt|M>rtC^  war^fdbe  had  taaAe  a  ha^y  toui"  thrdtigh  ihdst  6f  the  re- 
spifrbtMe  faotifs^s  hi  Vtil&  etty,  Imd  fronk  which  (he  bdFtt  hid  taken 
Aeif  new  e»6fattttiefe.  I  b^lfet^,  *  fe«7  df  t^t  Mtilng  tfiittifiertJi  With 
a  idlMkbl^  ttd^  it)  fradi^i  wduM  Moa  Naliaa  a  pw^ny^  ind  by 
inlitiduclDg  Britilh  maavfiMMres  wberd  ihey  ana  at  {Iresoot  ItttM 
hnoiM^  add  ocaisid^nili^  td  their  ^tmsomplidoi' 

IVfY.  bullock  seeMft  to  forget,  that  while  Ae  Siipp\ieA  the 
fk&biods,  &nd  the  ^h^lsh  Ikay  the  p&tt^tns,  the  Manchester 
dfid  Glasgow  inaniifactuf^n  must  hk^e  heeti  inttodiited  into 
Xiilfiba  by  dflier  individuate  \ — that  Out*  ineYediftiits  hate,  in 
fk6t,  IbfedWl^d  his  YecoftiifieUdalidn  to  otTt  tfiiflin^Yd.  Without 
in  the  lea^t  depreciating  his  ^tviced  6fi  the  pte&etit  bcc^ion. 
It  \h  Evident  that  the  r6v6lutlofi  ifi  dfe^S  ttiiXSt  he  ftdcrihed,  in 
some  flieasure,  td  dther  cifcuktisteficed. 

Abobt  $6ven  ^t  eight  le^lss  frotii  Xdl&pft,  k  thldt  df  c^Mtry 
^Gtninelices,  ivhich  ie  t^holly  GdVeired  With  a  Volcktiic  6oil. 


*  The  wMeiMnintry  Ibr  lei^^aefi^'  saj^  Mr*  B^  *  was  an  entire 
df  oiodoFt  acorili,  lava^  And  pu6lice»  piled  up  ia  evetfy  form  dial  can 
be  conoeitedy  and  still  remaiaii^  in  the  same  slate  as  when  fim 
left  by  some  dreadful  explosiofi  of  an  Imknown  volcano :  in  some 
placesf  huge  pinnacles  threatening  to  fall  and  crush  the  passing  tra- 
veller f  in  otheri,  ihe  liquid  lava  seems  to  have  burst  like  an  ininieD#)d 
bi^lc,  lekVitiff  artH^s  6f  idlid  CfUSt,  from  ^tty  td  ^tglkty  ha  high, 

ifhd  thf ee  tir  fcMt  thi^,  «R  kd9d#  UflderfientAi  Ati  sprtuA  «t  he 


ft  tidge  d^  wall  oT  ImmeiM  tidght,  liA  if  the  great  fliMid  of  tti«l|t6d 
liiatt^  Bad  been  di91ed  attd  itopped  irA  it^  cotxHe.  In  86me  paHl 
it  0e«(bed  M  (T  the  lai«  and  ^oMa  nad  been  hi  ^»t  d^otnriioidd ;  tM 
in  iheaoy.  aevend  apeciea  of  aloes,  yucca,  dracinse,  and  othet  itrati||^ 
and  fiidaresque  plants  were  thrivii^  luxuriantly.  In  other  plaoes, 
thouiaods  of  tnuiks  of  huge  Irees,  d^aa  tod  dHin^ling  into  dust, 
added  wOdbcM  to  th6  sti^tte  ^  deftohtton.  Still  ibfthet  im  th^  1^ 
tbe  iii6ittitaiii  tyf  pfttes,  tt  ekhitotdkiiKr;  iit^  aAd  6lheni  eover^ 
irRb  Minted  dkfai,  aeh^dl  b)^ tMtMileD  ekbibit  tb6  yiMlk^irfr UAi 
iNJiiktom^toifcldttg  and  nw^e  ystftti  with  ^gi'edtflr  iWoei* 

*  -        ^  * 

Mr.  BoUock  was  highly  delighted  with  the  city  of  Paebia  do 
ioa  A^gelea*  said  to  oontain  dO,000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom 
are  wealthy,  and  liye  in  flood  styles  and  vying  in  the  splen- 
dour of  its  churches  and  ue  richness  o^  its  endowments,  widi 
the  ctpitah  of  l&urope.  It  contains,  according  to  tkis  Traveller^ 
€0  churchesp  d  monasteries,  13  nunneries,  a&d  23  colleges. 

'  tlf^  kxe  tbe  ttiM  iuMptwi^til'/  fa«  «iy*,  '  I  bate  tvet  s^o.  ThoM 
«r  AHIttni  ^itiotkf  and  Rbme  uta  buihln^tef  laele,  btit,  iti  ext)eniivi$ 
lHMn6t  d«6orrtianft,  ihe  quantity  and  value  of  ibe  ol-naaiettti  of  Ibe  altanr^ 
aflRiilie  ricbnoa  of  th«  vesUaent^  are  far  svqNBMd  by  those  of  Poeblaf 
and  "-    ■     " 


9 

Itli^  high  ^t&t  of  tb^  cktbedr&l  ttj^^rs  i^he^tne  pirn  ultra 
of£l-Doradie6pl6nddur.  We  sliould  e)(c66dingly  like  toii^e 
it  iti  thb  figy))€ian  hall,  f^iccadilly.    It  is  desciibed  as 

'  a  wost  supetb  temple,  of  exqui^ke  irorkmansyp,  and  in  elegimt  taste, 
lately  fiaisbed  by  an  Itbliao  artiit^  from^  ttoAmn  design^  but  eJKColed  io 
Mexico,  and  df  naitive  material*  It  is  of  sudk  rise  as  to  occupy  a  jcoa- 
siderable  part  of  tbe  cathedral,  and  to  reach  into  the  dome.  Its  fault  is^ 
that  it  is  too  large,  being  disproportionate  to  the  building  in  which  it  is 
placed,  and  siso  too  modem  to  barraoni^e  with  the  surrounding  objects. 
Tbe  fl(iateria)s  are  tbe  most  beautiful  marble  and  precious  Stones  thai 
can  be  foUnd  in  Kew  Spain.  Its  numerous  and  lofty  coliilnns,  with 
plinths  atid  capitals  of  bunlMned  gold,  tbe  inagnifieetit  altar  of  silver, 
crowded  with  statues.  &C.  &c.,  have  ati  unequalled  eflfect.  t  bavfr  tra- 
velled over  most  of  Etrrope,  but  t  know  of  trt>fbihg  Hke  it ;  stod  only  re- 
gret that  h  does  not  befotig  to  a  building  ittore  worlfajfr  df  it.  The  side 
altars  are  idl  crowded  fb  excess  yAth  statues,  eatving,  gildifig^  nWer  ctn- 
dslabrw,  balmtnkkSy  gold  Okandellers^  ftt<#  It  was  Holy-we^^k^  Sftd  ki  the 
sMOtog  1  aeetfapanied  Mr.  t'arlong  ai^dbisMy  to  t^e  mrvfeeof  ^nt^' 
^«,.ttfid  vaver  witneiBedeiick  a  spkhdid scenes  ceHainly  it  surpasaed 
in  ttagaiictDce  all  1  knew  of  ^he  poknp  of  courts.  Tito  wbole  cathedra^ 
and  aU  Its  eestly  appeiidages,  slid  fretted  %Meurdo(^  were  disiplayed' 
and  illuBWiatod  by  ihousauds  of  wax4i|^(s,  refWcted  from  gold  alul 
silver  chaadeliers  of  the  ^ncst  workmanship ;  an  altor  covered  with  mas-, 
sive  l^late,  as  fr^h  as  fiOm  the  hands  of  the  atiisan ;  a  host  of  OfiScia- 
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lory  ckrgy^  arrayed  in  the  richest  vestmenU ;  the  waving  of  baaoers  7 
the  solemn  music,  and  a  wetl*conducied  band  !  That  heart  must  have 
been  cold  indeed,  which  could  have  remained  inanimate  amid  %uck  s 
scene.  He  who  would  wish  to  see  the  pomp  of  religious  ceremony,  shouki 
visit  Puebla.' 

Th^re  is  one  question  which  it  did  not  occur  to  Mr.  Bul- 
lock to  put  to  himself,  h  all  this  religion  ?  We  ask,  Has  it  any 
connexion  with  religion — any  more  connexion  than  a  levee*  a 
review,  or  a  pantomine  ?  Unless,  indeed,  the  naa^e  of  reliejon 
is  to  be  giv^n  to  i^ny  rites,  however  absurd  or  revolting,  wbichr 
Turkf  Papist,  or  Pagan  may  deem  an  acceptable  worship  of 
Allah,  the  Vir^n,  Buddh,  Brahma,  or  Teoyamiqni.  Bnt  if  this 
were  all  that  Mexico  could  furnish  in  the  way  of  sights,  it 
would  scarcely  be  worth  while  to  endure  even  a  day  at  Verar 
Cruz,  to  say  nothing  of  a  transatlantic  voyage,  to  enjoy  the 
spectacle.  Possibly,  Mr.  Bullock  may  be  of  a  different  per- 
suasion from  ourselves.  He  speaks  with  great  complacency  of 
there  beiing  in  every  drawing-room  or  sitting-room  in  Puebla^  a 
wax  model  of  the  infant  Saviour,  or  some  Saint,  or  the  picture 
of  the  Virgin'  of  Ouadaloupe,  or  of  a  Magdalen,  or  of  the 
Crucifixion ;  '  the  frames  often  of  silver.'  Here,  too,  he  says, 
the  Englishman  will  *  witness  the  same  religion  and  ceremoniesr 
'  the  same  observance  of  holy  days,  with  the  religious  proces- 
^  sions,  that  at  once  were  the  solace  and  amusement  of  our  an« 

*  cestors.'    Mr.  B.  '  never  met  with  clergy  so  humble,  kind» 

*  and  attentive  to  strangers,  as  the  clergy  of  Puebla  de  tos  An- 
'  geles.'  In  short,  he^is  perfectly  dazzled  with  the  magnifi- 
cence, charmed  with  the  politeness,  and  animated  by  the 
piety,  that  distinguish  this  '  angelic*  city  and  its  fortunate  in- 
nnbitants.  Here  it  is  gold,  real  gold,  that  glitters,  and  the 
proverb  is  all  on  his  side. 

The  approach  to  Mexico  is  far  from  prepossessing.  When 
first  seen,  it  is  discovered  to  be  situatea  in  a  swamp,  and  the 
country  in  its  immediate  vicinity  resembles  the  Worst  parts  of 
Lincolnshire.  '  Nothing  around  gives  any  idea  of  Uie  mag- 
'  nificent  city  to  which  you  are  approaching:  all  is  dreary  si- 
'  lence  and  solitude.*  The  suburbs  are  mean  and  dirty,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  covered  with  rags  or  wrapped  in  a  blanket. 
The  interior  of  the  city,  however,  is  represented  as  quite  re- 
paying  the  traveller.  The  regularity  and  mi^ness  of  the  streets* 
—many  of  them  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  terminating  in  view 
of  the  mountains;  the  size  and  grandeur  of  the  churches  and- 
hoQses ;  the  novel  effect  of  the  stvle  of  building, — the  hoases 
being,  for  the  most  part,  painted  white,  crimson,  brown,  or 
light  green  in  distemper,  or  cased  with  glazed  porcelain  ;  to- 
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gether  ^tli  the  grandear  of  the  surrounding  scenery^  and  the 
purity  of  the  atmosphere,  render  Mexico  a  magnificent  city. 

'  But  the  fumttare  add  internal  decorations  of  most  of  the  houses 
ill  accord  with  their  external  appearances.  The  closing  of  the  mtnes, 
the*  emulsion  of  the  ridi  Spanish  families^  and  sixteeii  yaars  of 
revolutionary  warfare,  with  all  the  concomitant  miseries,  have  wrought 
a  melancholy '  alteration  in  the  fortunes  of  iodividuals  and  in  the 
general  state  of  the  country :  and  in  this  the  capital  bears  no  incon- 
siderable share*  The  superb  tables,  chandeliers,  and  other  articles 
of  fbrnitnre,  of  solid  sihrery'the  magnificent  mirrors  and  pictures 
iranied  of  the  some  predous-  metal,  have  now  passed  through  the 
mint,  and,  in  the  shape  of  dollars,  are  circulating  over  Europe  and 
Asia;  and  fiimilies  whose  incomes  have  exceeded  half  a  million  per 
annum,  can  now  scarcely  procure  the  means  of  a  scanty  existence/ 

For  a  minute  description  of  the  public  buildings,  costume, 
manufactories,  &c.  of  this  splendid  capital,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  Mr.  Bullock's  volume,  and  to  the  Egyptian  Hall, 
Piccadilly.  Among"  the  '  antiquities*  with  which  he  returned 
enriched,  are  casts  of  the  great  Calendar  Stone,  called  Monte- 
zuma's Watch ;  the  Sacrificial  Stone  on  which  the  human 
victims  were  immolated,  said  to  havis  amounted  to  3500  an- 
nually; and  a  colossal  statue  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Mexican  deities,  which  was  disinterred  for  his  express  accom- 
modation. 

■  Some  writers,*  s^ys  Mir.  Bullock,  <  have  accused  the  Spanish 
authors  of  exaggeration  in  their  accounts  of  the  religious  ceremonies 
of  this,  in  other  respects,  enlightened  people;  but  a  view  of  the  idol 
under  consideration  will  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  dispel  any  doubt 
on  the  subject.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  most  ingenious  artist  to 
have  conceived  a  statue  better  adapted  to  the  intended  purpose ;  and 
the  united  talents  and  imagination  of  Brughel  and  Fuseli  would 
in  vain  have  attempted  to  improve  it.  This  colossal  and  horrible 
monster  is  hewn  out  of  one  solid  block  of  basalt,  nine  ftet 
high;  its  outlines  gi^ng  an  idea  of  a  deformed  hunmn  figure, 
uniting  all  that  is  horrible  in  the  tiger  and  the  rattle-snake :  instead 
of  arms,  it  is  supplied  with  two  large  serpents,  and  its  drapery  is 
composed  of  wreathed  snakes,  interwoven  in  the  most*  disgusting 
manner,  and  the  sides  terminating  in  the  wines  of  a  vulture.  Its  feet 
are  those  of  the  tiger,  witlrclaws  extended  in  the  act  of  seizing  its  prey, 
and  between  them  lies  the  head  of  another  rattle-snake,  which  seems 
descendioff  from  the  body  of  the -idol.  Its  decorations  accohi  with 
its  horrid  form,  having  a  large  necklace  composed  of  human  hearts, 
hands  and  skulls,  and'  fastened  together  by  the  entrails.  It  has 
evidently  been  painted  in  natural  colours,  which  must  have  added 
greatly  to  the  terrible  effect  it  was  intended  to  inspire  in  its  votaries. 
During  the  time  it  was  exposed,  the  court  of  the  University  -was 
crowded  with  people,  most  of,  whom  expressed  the  most  decided 
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aager  and  contempt.  Not  so,  however,  all  the  Indians  :-*-!  alCeii' 
tively  marked  their  countenances  ;  not  a  smile  escaped  them,  or  even 
a  word — all  was  silence  and  attention.  In  reply  to  a  joke  of  one  of 
the  students,  an  old  Indian  remarked :  *'  It  is  true,  we  have  three 
very  good  Spanish  gods,  but  we  might  still  have  been  allowed  16 
keep  a  few  of  those  of  our  ancestors !''  And  I  was  informed  Ibat 
chaplets  of  flowers  had  been  placed  on  the  figure  by  natives  who  hmd 
stolen  thither  unseen,  in  the  evening,  for  that  purpose ;  a  proof  lhat» 
notwithstanding  the  extreme  diligence  of  the  Spanish  clergy  for 
three  hundred  years,  there  stiU  remains  some  taint  of  heathen  super- 
stition among  the  descendants  of  the  original  inhabitants.  In  a  week 
the  cast  was  finished,  and  the  goddess  again  committed  to  her  place 
of  interment,  hid  from  the  pro&ne  gaze  of  the  vulgar/ 

A  very  interesting  excursion  was  made  by  our  Traveller  to 
Tezcuco,  in  old  times  the  seat  of  Mexican  literature,  and 
termed  by  Mr.  B.,  somewhat  facetiously,  th^  '  Athens  of 
^  America.'  At  a  distance  of  two  leagues  from  this  city,  he 
"Was  informed  that  there  was  a  place  called  Banc  de  Monte- 
zuma, which  had  formerly  been  used  as  a  bath  by  that 
monarch. 

*  A  gentleman  of  the  town,  Don  Trinidad  Rosalia,  offered  to  escort 
us,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  on  horseback :  after  a  smart  canter 
through  cultivated  grounds,  and  over  a  fine  plain,  bounded  by  the 
mountains  of  the  Cordilleras,  we  approached  an  hacienda  and  church ; 
and  here  I  expected  to  find  the  bath  of  which  we  were  in  search,  in 
some  subterraneous  place,  but  learnt  to  my  surprise  that  we  bad 
to  mount  a  conical  mountain  called  Tescosingo.  We  employed  our 
horses  as  far  as  they  could  take  us,  but  the  unevenness  of  the  ground 
at  last  obliged  us  to  dismount,  and  having  fastened  them  to  a  nopal 
tree,  we  scrambled  with  great  difficulty  through  bushes  and  over 
loose  stones,  which  were  in  great  quantities  on  all  sides,  and  at  last 
perceived  that  we  were  on  the  ruins  of  a  very  large  buUding— ^e 
cemented  stones  remaining  in  some  places  covered  with  stucco,  and 
forming  walks  and  terraces,  but  much  encumbered  with  earth  fallen 
from  above,  and  overgrown  with  a  wood  of  nopaU  which  made  it 
difficult  to  ascend.  In  some  plapes  the  terraces  were  carried  or&r 
chasms  by  ^olid  pieces  of  masonry ;  in  others  cut  through  the  living 
rock.:  but,  as  we  endeavoured  to  proceed  in  a  straight  line,  our 
labour  was  very  great,  being  sometimes  obliged  to  climb  on  our 
hands  and  knees.  By  the  assistance  of  underwood,  however,  at 
length,  after  passing  several  buildings  and  terraces,  the  stucco  of 
which  appeared  fresh  and  of  a  fine  peach  colour,  we  arrived  at 
bout  two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the  hill,  almost  exhausted  with 
ntr  exertions;  and  great  indeed  was  our  disappointment  when  we 
luuqd  that  our  guide  had:  mistaken  the  situation,  and  did  not  know 
exactly  where  we  were.  Greatlj^  chagrined,  we  began  to  retrace 
our  steps ;  and  luckily  in  a  few  mmutes  perceived  the  object  of  our 
search.    It  was  cut  ia  the  solid  rock,  and  standing  out  )ike  a  martaA's 
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Mit  fVom  the  uie  <of  a  house,  It  is  not  enly  an  ^extraordinary  bath« 
but  atill  more  eKlraordioanly  placed-  It  19  a  beautiful  basin  about 
tvalTO  fieet  long  by  eight  wide,  having  a  well  about  five  feel  by  four 
deep  in  the  centre*  surrounded  by  ^'parapet  or  rim  two  feet  six 
incfa^  highy  with  a  throne  or  ohain  suc^  as  is  represented  in  ancient 
piotnrtti  to  have  Jbeen  used  by  the  kingis.  There  are  stepi  to  descend 
into  the  basin  or  bath  ;  th^  whole  cut  out  of  the  living  porphyry  rock 
with  the  moat  mathematical  precision,  and  polished  in  the  moat 
beautifbl  manner.  Thid  bath  commands  one  of  the  finest  prospects 
In  the  Mexican  valley*  including  the  greater  part  of  the  lake  of 
TezGuoOf  and  ihe  city  of  Mexico,  from  which  it  is  distant  about 
Ihirtv  mfles« 

*  Nighl  was  fast  approaching,  and  the  sky  portending  a  thunder* 
stomt,  we  were  obligea  to  depart;  and  now  I  had  occasion  to  regret 
the  hours  I  had  unprofitably  lost  at  the  cock-fight.  I  had  just  time 
to  make  a  hurried  sketcli  for  a  model,  and  my  son  to  take  a  alight 
drawtogv  when  we  were  reluctantly  forced  to  quit  a  spot  which  had 
been  the  aite  of  a  most  singular  and  ancient  re^dence  of  the  former 
monarcha  of  the  country.  As  we  descended,  our  guide  showed  us 
in  the  rock  a  large  reservoir  for  supplying  with  water  the  palace, 
whose  walls  still  remained  eight  feet  high;  and  as  we  examined 
farther,  we  found  that  the  whole  mountain  had  been  covered  with 
palacea,  temples,  baths,  banging  gardens,  &c. ;  yet  this  place  has 
never  been  noticed  by  any  writer. 

'  I  am  of  opinion  that  these  were  antiquities  prior  to  the  discovery 
of  America,  and  erected  by  a  people  whose  nistory  was  lost  even 
before  the  building  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  In  our  way  down  we 
collected  specimens  of  the  stucco  which  covered  the  terrace,  still  as 
hard  and  oeauiifui  as  anv  found  at  Portici  or  Herculaneum.  Don 
T.  Rosalia  informed  us  that  we  had  seen  but  ^e  commencement  of 
the  wonders  of  the  place ;«— that  there  were  traces  of  buildings  to  the 
veij  top  still  discernible; — that  the  mountain  was  perforated  by 
artificial  excavations*  and  that  a  flight  of  steps  led  to  one  near  the 
top,  which  he  himself  had  entered,  but  which  no  one  as  yet  had  had 
courage  to  explore,  although  it  was  beUeved  that  immense  riches 
were  &iried  in  it. 

*  We  regained  our  horses,  and  an  hour  brought  us  back  to  Tezr 
cocoy  greatly  fatigued  indeed,  but  more  lamenting  the  little  time  we 
had  been  able  to  give  to  the  most  interesting  place  we  had  visited ; 
and  wbidiy'it  is  not  a  little  extraordinary,  appears  to  have  been 
annotieed  by  the  Spanish  writers  at  the  conquest,  in  whom  it  probably 
excited  as  little  interest  as  it  does  in  the  present  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Mexico,  not  one  of  whom  could  I  nod  who  had  ever  aeen  ov 
even  heard  of  it/ 

The  '  pyramtde  of  the  Sun  and  Moon/  near  Otnmba,  form 
another  of  the  wonders  of  Mexico.  They  are  especially  in- 
tereating  as  indicating  an  apparent  affinity  between  the  abori- 
gines and  the  Egyptians. 

*  Aa  'we  approached  them,*  says  Mr.  Bullock,  *  the  square  and 
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perfect  form  of  the  largest  became  at  every  step  fnore  and  tnare 
yisibly  distinctt  and  the  terraces  could  now  be  coanted.  We  rodo 
first  to  the  lesser,  which  is  the  most  dilapidated  of  the  two,  and 
ascended  to  the  top*  over  masses  of  fallen  stone  and  ruins  of 
roasonryi  with  less  aifficultj  than  we  expected.  On  the  summit  are 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  bmlding«  forty-seven  feet  long  and  four-* 
teen  wide;  the  walls  are  piindpdly  of  unhewn  stones  three.  feeC 
thick  and  eight  feet  high;  the  entrance  at  the  south  end,  with 
three  windows  on  each  side,  and  on  tha  north  end  it  appeavt-  to 
have  been  divided  at  about  a  third  of  its  length.  At  the  front  of 
the  building,  with  the  great  pyramid  before  us,  and  many  sasaUer 
ones  at  our  feet,  we  sat  down  to  contemplate  the  scene  of  andenc 
wonders :— -where  the  eye  takes  in  the  greater  part  of  the  vale  of 
Mexico,  its  lake  and  city,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  ti» 
plains  beneath  and  the  mountains  that  bound  the  west  of  the  valley. 

'  We  soon  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  largest  pyramid,  and  began  to 
ascend.    It  was  less  difficult  than  we  expected,  though,  the  whole 
way  up,  lime  and  cement  are  mixed  with  fallen  stones.    The  terraces 
are  perfectly  visible,  particularly  the  second,  which  is  about  thirty- 
ei^ht  feet  wide,  covered  with  a  coat  of  red  cement  eight  or  ten  inches 
thick,  composed  of  small  pebble-stones  and  lime.    Ln  many  i^ces,  as 
vou  ascend,  the  nopal  trees  have  destroyed  the  regularity  of  the  stepa, 
but  no  where  injured  the  general  figure  of  the  square,  which  is  as 
perfect  in  this  respect  as  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt.    We  every 
Ivhere  observed  broken  pieces  of  instruments  like  knives,  arrow  and 
spear-heads,  &c.  of  obsidian,  the  same  as  those  found  on  the  small 
hills  of  Chollula;  and,  on  reaching  the  summit,  we  found  a  flat  surface 
of  considerable  size,  but  which  has  been  much  broken  and  disturbed. 
On  it  was  probably  a  temple  or  other  building — ^report  sajrs,  a  statue 
covered  with  gold.    We  rested  some  time  on  the  summit,  enjoying 
one  of  the  finest  prospects  imaginable,  in  which  the  city  of  Mexico  is 
Included.    Here  I  found  fragments  of  small  statues  and  earthenware^ 
and,  what  surprised  me  more,  oyster-shells,  the  first  that  I  bad  seen 
in  Mexico ;  they  are  a  new  species,  and  I  have  brought  specimens 
home.    In  descending  I  also  found  some  ornamental  pieces  of  earth  • 
enware,  the  pattern  one  of  which  is  in  relief,  much  resembling  those 
of  China,  the  other  has  a  grotesque  human  face*    On  the  north-east 
side,  at  about  half  way  down,  at  some  remote  period,  an  opening  has 
been  attempted.    This  should  have  been  from  the  south  to  the  Dortb, 
and  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  or  only  a  few  feet  above  it ;  as  all  the 
remains  of  similar  buildings  have  been  found  to  have  their  eolrsoces 
in  that  direction.    Dr.  Oteyza,  who  has  given  us  the  measure  of  these 
pyramids,  makes  the  base  of  the  largest  six  hundred  and  fert^-five 
feet  in  length,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy.one' in  perpendicular 
heighL    I  should  certainly  consider  that  the  latter  measurement  is 
considerably  too  little,  and  that  the  altitude  is  about  half  the  breadth. 
As  to  the  age  of  the  pyramids,  and  the  people  by  whom  they  were 
erected^  all  must  be  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture ;  no  one  whom  I 
"sould  meet  with  in  Mexico  knew  or  cared, any  thing  about  them. 
Hone  of  the  innabitnnts  had  even  been  to  see  them,  though,  from  the 
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cathedral,  both  of  them,  as  vrcU  bm  TesposingOy  coDtaining  the  bath  of 
Monteeama,  are  dutincUy  yisible. 

'*  Yet  no  person  in  that  neighbourhood  could  give  me  the  least  in- 
formation respecting  these  wonderful  sttucturess — on  asking  an  old 
ladiam  woman  we  met  near  the  pyramids,  if  she  could  tell  who  made 
them,  she  replied,  **  Si  Signior,  St.  Francisco.'' ••... 

<  The  result  of  this  little  excursion  of  three  days  has  thoroughly 
convinced  me  of  the  veracity  of  the  Spanish  writers,  whose  account 
of  the  cities,  their  immense  population,  their  riches,  and  progress  of 
the  arts  among  the  Mexicans,  are  doubted  by  those  who  hiive  never 
seen  the  country.  I  firmly  believe  all  that  the  intelligent  and  indefa- 
tigable Abbg  Ciavigero  has  related  of  his  countrymen.  Had  Mon* 
sieur  de  Pauw^  or  our  better  informed  countryman  Robertson,  passed 
one  hour  in  Tezcuco,  Tezcosingo,  or  Huexotla,  they  would  never 
Lave  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  palace  of  Montezuma  in  Mexico 
was  a  clay  cottage,  or  that  the  account  of  the  immense  population 
was  a  fiction.' 

•    Mr.  Bullock  draws  a  very  favourable  picture  of  the  Mexican 
lodians,  characterising  them  as  a  '  simple,  innocent,  happy 
'  people/  moreover  as  cleanly,  and  right  good  Roman  Ca- 
tholics.    He  witnessed  the  celebration  of  the  fdte  of  one  of 
their  patron  saints,  in  the  Indian  village  of  Tilotepec ;  and 
'  never  shall  I  forget,'  he  says,  '  the  scenery  of  this  place,  nor 
'  the  happiness  and  simplicity  of  the  multitudes  by  whom  its 
'  streets  were  thronged/    The  procession  consisted  of  seve- 
ral   thousand   Indians,    perfectly   clean,   orderly,    and  well- 
dressed,   preceded  by  four  trumpeters,  the  clergy,  with  the 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  and  a  band  of  fiddlers,  bringing  up  the  - 
rear.    The  patron  saint  was  borne  by  eight  Indian  girls,  fol- 
lowed by  four  hundred  women,  four  arbreast,  each  with  a  lighted 
taper.    The  evening  concluded  with  fire-works  and  merriment, 
to  which  *  pulque  and  a  pleasant  liquor  prepared  from  the 
'  dregs  of  newly  distilled  spirits*  somewhat  contributed.    '  But 
'  none  were  rude — all  was  happiness  and  pleasure/    How  far 
advanced  are  these  poor  Indians  above  the  common  people  of 
England !  .Our  folks  would  infallibly  have  got  drunk  in  honour 
of  their. saint,  and  been  most  rudely  joll]^.    But  it  is  consoling 
to  think,  that  the  Arcadia  of  the  poets  is  not  a  mere  fiction, 
being  realized  in  the  valleys  of  Mexico  ;  and  under  circum- 
stances, too,  adapted  to  shew  that  the  poets  are  right  in  their 
views  of  human  nature,  and  that  the  philosophers  and  divines  . 
are  wrong.    Here  is  a  people  in  whom  it  would  indeed  be  folly 
to  be  wise,  so  blissful  is  their  ignorance ;  they  stand  in  need 
neither  of  a  good  government,  nor  of  political  freedom,  nor  of 
r^^ious  knowledge,  but,  destitute  of  all  these,  are,  thanks  to 
the  Virgin  and  the  saints,  innocent  and  happy  without  them. 
This  is  a  digression,  however,  and  it  is  too  late  to  return  to 
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Mexico*  Our  readers  may  ral;  upon  beaiiag  movs  reapactiiig 
that  country  very  shortly.  In  tbier  meantime^  wa  U»aer  our 
thanks  to  Mr.  Bullock  for  his  entertaining  Tolume  aad  his 
praiseworthy  exertions.  He  will  excuse  our  passing  remarks^ 
m  consideration  of  our  cordial  recommendation  of  both  his 
book  and  his  exhibition  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 


Art*  V,  The  Modem  Tra^nlkr.  A  popular  Descriptioot 

calf  HiaUHricalt  lawl  Topographical,  of  the  Toriouf  ^..vuumiiw  vi. 
the  Globe.  Parts  1. 11.  III.  IV.  Containing  Palestine  and  Syria. 
(MapsaudplatMt)  $iB.6d,  eacb«    London.  1824^ 

•ThHiS  is  a  singularly  well-timed,  and,  so  far  as  the  parta 
\  -■-  hitherto  published  enable  us  to  judge,  an  exceedingly  well 
executed  publication.  Within  comparatively^  few  years,  gep- 
graphical  science  and  its  collateral  investigations,  have  been 
buhivated  with  an  ardour,,  and  prosecuted  with  an  caeemess 
and  a  heedlessness  of  personal  inconvenience  and  nazardf 
that  have  brought  to  light  an  immense  variety  of  faets  and  elu^ 
cidations  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  nature.  Few 
portions  of  the  globe  remain  wholly  iitiexplored ;  and  concern- 
ing those  which  have  not  as  yet  been  subjected  to  actnal  soru- 
tiny,  a  considerable  mass  of  valuable  information  has  been 
'obtained  from  collateral  and  incidental  sources.  Great  improve- 
ments,  too,  have  taken  pla^e  in  the  modes  of  research  and  nar- 
ration. Instead  of  an  indiscriminate  amalgamation  of  ftict 
and  fable,  hearsay  and  actual  inspection,  the  most  cautiom 
discrimination  is  made  an  indispensible  prerequisite  to  the  re- 
ception of  testimony.  The  love  of  the  marvellous,  which  looked, 
in  the  olden  time,  to  voyages  and  distant  ionmeyings-<— the 
mysterious  realms  of  Prester  John,  or  the  glittering  vrondera 
of  Ind  and  Cathay — for  its  gratification,  is  now  content  with 
humbler  food,  the  diablerie  of  Germany,  and  the  tawdry  inven- 
tions of  the  Viscompte  d'Arlincour.  A  more  le^timatesoHVce 
x)f  entertainment  is  furnished  by  personal  anecdote,  historical 
and  biographical  inquiries,  local  description,  and  antimariaoi 
research.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed,  that  tnete  19 
still  room  for  improvement.  Travellers  are  of  different  caliibrcB  i 
they  are  a  little  too  apt  to  imagine  that  what  has  gratiied 
themselves,  must  be  interesting  to  others  ;  they  pay  too  Iftlfe 
attention  to  previous  statements,  and  are  rather  overfond  of  tel«< 
ling  again  what  has  been  better  told  before.  Our  exeeileDl 
friends  the  booksellers  must  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  blame. 
M^ithout,  for  a  moment^  venturing  to  attribute  their  evceaaive 
dpjcdilection  for  quartos  to  auy  but  the  most  liberal  and  dia* 
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intertffted  motivefi*  we  m^  be  penniited  to  hint*  that  it  has  a 
«luMstr^a«  effect  oatbe  ebanuster  of  this  branch  of  hteratur^ 
The-information  which  wottld  be  respectable  ia  an  octavo^  wUl 
bat  coldly  famish  forth  a  tome  of  larger  bulk ;  and  when  all 
the  artifices  of  typography  fail  to  Streteb  it  ont,  ihtf  author 
must  be  drawn  upon  for  supplementary,  and  tod  frequently  for 
supererogatory  matter.  Now,  how  feelingly  soever,  as  writers, 
we  may  sympathize  with  the  author,  as  readers  the  case  is  very 
different.  Our  time,  our  patience*  and  our  purse,  fail  before 
this  protracting  and  extenuating  process,  and  we  give  a  cordial 
welcome  to  any  publication  that  may  give  us  the  genuine  in* 
formation,  without  the  overlay  of  paint  and  filigree ;  or  at 
least,  only  so  much  of  the  latter  as  may  conduce  to  the  real 
decoration  and  connexion  of  the  substantial  matter. 

At  the  same  time  we  cannot  help  feeling  suspicibus,  in  the 
Arst  instance,  of  such  publications  as  the  present.  We  have 
seen  so  many  of  them,  that  have  come  forth  with  the  highest 
pretensions,  prove  nothing  more  than  mere  jobs  of  trstde,  that 
we  are  instinctively  on  our  guard  when  we  take  them  in  hand* 
a^inst  anticipated  charlatanism.  Their  aspect  is  ominous ; — 
they  wear  a  base  livery  4  they  are  redolent  of  paste  ;  they  be- 
tray the  mangling  of  the  scissars.  Instead  of  exhibiting  the 
labour  and  the  skill  which  such  compilations,  more  than  most 
others,  demand,  they  display  the  redundant  symptoms  of  work 
by  contract ;  and  we  feel,  in  turning  them  over,  all  the  annoy- 
ance which  results  from  the  double  mischief  of  a  good  thin^ 
marred  in  the  execution,  and  operating  as  a  hindrance  to  a 
more  spirited  undertaking- 

From  all  these  depraved  symptoms,  the  work  before  us,  so 
far  as  the  present  specimen  extends,  is  entirely  free ;  and  if  it 
be  conducted  to  the  end  with  equal  ability,  it  will  form  one  of 
the  mp4t  useful  and  attractive  publications  of  the  present  day. 
Of  the  two  sections,  though  Syria  is  the  mo$t  entertaiil^ing, 
Palestine  is  the  best  done  ;  it  contains  a  masterly  compression, 
marked,  in  some  instances,  by  specific  originality,  of  most  that 
IS  truly  valuable  in  the  best  of  modem  explorations.  Maun- 
drfeU,  Pococke,  Burckhardt,  and  Dr.  Richardson,  have  supplied 
the  gjTound-work ;  but  a  host  of  other  travellers  have  contri- 
buted to  the  superstructure,  and  a  list  of  important '  desiderata* 
IS  subjoined.  As  an  example  of  the  composition,  we  shall 
transcribe  ^he  eloquent  and  comprehensive 

'  CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

.  <  H^ifig  now  traversed  the  whole  Land  of  Israel  west  of  thift  boaiM> 
ijary,  from  Beersheba  to  Dan,  we  close  here  our  account  of  Palestine; 
jrefi^ring,  for  the  loonvenience  ot  the  arrapgeaient>  to  JnduAe  the 
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districts  east  of  the  Jordan,  under  the  general  denomination  of  Strui^ 
which  in  strictness  applies  to  the  whole  country*  The  fiaits  we  Mve 
described,  however,  are  idl  that  are  usually  comprehended  under  the 
term  Holy  Land;  although,  as  the  scene  of  Scripture  histoiyt  the 
theatre  of  miracle  and  of  prophecy, — the  Peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai, 
the  shores  of  the  Idumean  Sea,  and  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  might 
lay  daim  to  the  appellation.  But  we  have  now  visited  the  whole  of 
Palestine^  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee-^those  countries  which* 
above  all  others  under  the  sun,  are  interesting  to  the  Christian.  And 
abhorrent  alike  from  reason  and  from  true  piety,  as  is  the  superstition 
that  has  grafted  itself  upon  this  interest,  yet,  the  curiosity  which  in- 
spires the  traveller,  in  reference  more  peculiarly  to  these  scenea,  is 
rational  and  laudable.  If  Troy  and  Thebes,  if  Athens  and  Rome,  are 
visited  with  classic  enthusiasm,  much  more  worthy  of  awakening  the 
strongest  emotions  in  l;be  mind  of  a  Christian,  must  be  the  country 
whose  history  as  far  transcends  in  interest  that  of  every  other,  as  its 
literature  (if  we  may  apply  that  term  to  the  divine  volume)  excels  in 
sublimity,  all  the  ethics,  and  philosophy,  and  poetry,  and  eloquence 
of  the  heathen  wnrld.  This  sentiment  of  interest  or  of  reverence 
has,  indeed,  no  necessary  connexion  with  religious  principle  or  en- 
lightened worship  ;  for  it  may  actuate  alike  the  pious  and  the  profli- 
gate. And,  in  the  character  of  the  Greek  or  Romish  pilgrim,  it  is 
too  generally  found  in  connexion  with  an  utter  destitution  of  moral 
principle.  The  savage  fanaticism  of  the  Crusades  was  an  illustration 
of  this  fact  on  a  grand  scale ;  and  the  same  spirit  that  breathed  in 
Peter  the  Hermit,  yet  survives ;  the  same  fanaticism  in  a  milder  form 
actuates  the  pilgrims  who  continue  to  visit  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  with 
the  view  of  expiatiqg  their  sins  by  the  performance  of  so  meritorious 
a  penance.  The  Mussulman  hadgi,  or  the  Hindoo  devotee,  diffisra 
little  in  the  true  character  of  his  religion,  from  these  misguided 
Christians,  and  as  little  perhaps  in  his  morals  as  in  his  creed.  OvULj 
the  stocks  and  stones  in  which  their  respective  worship  alike  termi- 
nates, are  called  by  less  holy  names.  It  becomes  the  Ph>testant  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  symbolizing  with  this  degrading  and  brutali- 
zing idolatry.  But  were  all  this  mummery  swept  away,  and  the  Holy 
Land  cleared  of  all  the  rubbish  brought  into  it  by  the  Empress 
Helena,  the  holy  sepulchre  included,  more  than  enough  would  remain 
to  repay  the  Christian  traveller,  in  the  durable  monuments  of  Nature* 
We  know  not  the  spot  where  Christ  was  crucified ;  nor  can  determine 
the  cave  in  which,  for  part  of  three  days,  his  body  was  ensepulchred ; 
nor  is  the  exact  point  ascertainable  from  which  he  ascended  to  hea- 
ven. The  Scriptures  are  silent,  and  no ,  other  authority  can  supply 
the  information.  But  there  are  the  scenes  which  he  looked  upon,  the 
holy  mount  which  once  bore  the  temple,  that  Mount  Olivet  which 
once  overlooked  Jerusalem ;— there  is  Mount  Gerizim  overhangmg 
the  Valley  of  Shechem,  and  the  hill  where  once  stood  Samaria  ^^ 
there  is  Nazareth,  within  whose  secluded  vale  our  Lord  so  long 
awaited  the  time  appointed  for  his  public  ministry, — the  Plain  of  Gen- 
nesareth  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee, — the  mountains  to  which  he  retired, 
|he  plains  in  which  he  wrought  his  miracles,  the  waters  which  he 
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trodr-Hind  there  the  Jordan  still  rdb  its  oonseeratbd  iratera  to  the 
bitiuniiious  lake  where  Sodom  stood.'  pp.  S6S— *S65. 

An  editor  of  such  a  work  as  the  present,  would,  we  ima^ne, 
feel  some  difficulty  in  determining  his  plan.     Mere  digest 
would  serve  the  purpose  of  conveying  information  in  a  small 
compass,  but  it  would  be  in  great  peril  of  proving  uninterest^ 
ing  and  insipid  to  general  readers.    Analysis  would  ensure 
much  repetition  without  an  equivalent  in  valuable  result.  Mere 
extr^ict  would  be  nothing   more  than  the  paste-and-scissar 
system,  and  must  perforce  be  wofiilly  guilty  of  the  mortal  sin 
of  pretention.    The  editor  of  the  "  Moaem  Traveller"  has 
taken  the  effectual  way  of  combining  all  the  three.    He  has 
introduced  enough  of  extract  and  anecdote  to  give  spirit,  fresh- 
ziess^  and  variety  to  the  work,   with  sufficient  analysis  and 
reference  to  convey  a  general  notion  of  what  has  been  contri- 
buted by  different  authorities ;  and  he  has  blended  the  whole 
together,  and  given  it  completeness,  by  a  judicious  digest  of 
the  great  mass  of  his  materials.    He  has,  above  all,  imparted 
unspeakable  value  to  his  volumes,  by  the  recognition,  not  forced 
or  obtrusive,  but  explicit,  of  the  great  principles  of  morality 
and  reli^on.    The  adoption  of  '  Koutes,'  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal vehicles  of  descnption,  though  not  always  practicable, 
has,  in  countries  but  partially  known,  the  double  advantage  of 
indicating  the  lines  which  have  been  previously  traversed,  and 
of  directing  future  travellers  to  the  tracts  of  country  which 
still  require  investigation.    In  short,  these  little  volumes  con- 
tain the  pith  of  many  an  expensive  volume ;  and  while  they 
will  serve  the  traveller  as  a  pocket  companion,  and  the  general 
reader  as  a  useful  compendium,  they  will  be  found  singularly 
available  for  the  purposes  of  education,  at  an  age  somewhat 
advanced  beyond  the  mere  elements  of  geographical  know- 
ledge. 

The  maps  and  plates  are  well  executed,  but,  as  far  as  our  own 
taste  is  concerned,  we  would  give  up  the  latter  for  the  advan- 
ta^  of  possessing  the  former  on  a  more  efficient  scale.  They 
are  got  up  with  much  care,  and  contain  more  than  could  b^e 
expected  in  the  way  of  geographical  and  political  feature ;  but 
we  should  have  preferred  them  larger. 
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yjfjJ'E  find  ourselves  bo  deeply  in  arrears  as  respects  the  no- 
.^^  tice  of  the  numerous  volumes  of  sermons  which  have 
lately  appeared,  that  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  disposing  of 
^  few  of  the  publications  now  on  our  table»  as  it  were  en  matse  ; 
a  method  not  so  complimentary,  perhaps,  to  the  individual 
^uttiors,  but  preferable  to  neglecting-  them,  and  which  will 
have  the  advantage  of  saving  our  readers  the  otherwise  una* 
voidable  iteration  of  the  same  train  of  remarks. 

Mr.  Irving  tells  us,  in  tlie  preface  to  his  Orations,  that  '  the 
'  very  name  of  sermon  hath  learned  to  inspire  drowsiness  and 
'tedium.*  We  cannot  plead  guilty  to  its  being  so  with  us,  for 
the  name  is  associated  in  our  minds  with  some  of  the  finest 
compositions  in  the  language.  But  of  all  things  in  the  world» 
i^riticisms  upon  sermons  are,  for  the  most  part»  the  most  irk- 
some and  uninteresting.  We  will  confess,  therefore»  that  not 
merely  the  fear  of  annoying  our  readers,  and  of  tlu-owing  an 
uninviting  character  over  our  pages,  but  a  positive  disincli- 
nation to  the  discharge  of  this  part  of  our  bounden  duty,  may 
•have  led  us  to  take  less  notice  than  we  ought  to  have  done  of 
this  class  of  publications.  Sermons  which  may  be  excellently 
calc^ilated  to  instruct  and  to  edify,  when  read  either  in  the  cIo« 
8Qt  or  in  the  family,  very  often  present  no  specific  literary 
characteristics,  no  prominent  features  by  which  to  distinguish 
the  individual ;  and  extracts  are  with  difficulty  made,  unless  at 


very  great  lengthy  that  give  e?en  a  fair  new  of  Ac  anbitantial 
merits  of  ivauy  a  volume  of  this  deBcriptioo.  The  eanstant 
demand  whicb  there  is  for  senoom  of  this  pUin  tmil  iiHiire^ 
tending  character,  proves  tba^t  they  ate  found  to  answer  tneir 
purpose;  and  that  it  would  be  a  great  error,  to  estimate  thci 
utility  of  such  publicatioiis,  by  the  saline  test  that  we  should 
apply  to  other  species  of  literature.  With  regard  to  sermons^ 
as  with  regard  to  school-books. — and  what  are  they  but  a  9ort 
of  class-books  for  children  of  a  larger  growth  f^^the  chief 
points  to  be  ascertained  are.  not  the  eleganoe  of  the  style  or 
the  originality  of  the  ideas,  but.  Are  they  correct  ?  Are  they 
siauJe  7  Does  die  author  understand  his  sabject  ?  K  so.  we 
all  know  what  a  sermon  ought  to  treat  of.  and  how  it  will  be 
ilivided;  extracts  are  almost  superfluous;  and  if  it  might  be 
allowed  us  to  imitate  the  laconic  Imprknatw  of  the  authiorized 
guardians  of  the  press,  we  should  satisfy  ourselves  With  affixing 
to  the  the  title  ol  the  volume,  a  simply  Legaturt. 

We  have,  however,  occasionally  expressed  a  desire  to  meet 
•with-^not  Orations  and  Arguments  exactly,  but-^^setmona  of  a 
somewhat  more  elaborate  nature. ,  It  would  not  be  desirable. 
^ven  were  it  possible,  that  every  writer  of  sermonii  should  be  a 
South  or  a  Barrow,  a  Howe  or  a  Butler,  an  BdwsJKls  or  a  Honiw 
ley.     But  we  cannot  help  tliinkinff  that  English  literature 
would  admit  of  beins  enriched  with  a  few  miore  theological 
<:ompositions  of  tl^is  higher  stamp  $  and  if  we  have  not  among 
us  such  '  giants'  as  were  in  olden  time,  we  believe  that  we  have 
intellect  enough  afloat  to  furnish  volumes  thlt  should  deserve 
to  rank  on  the  same  shelf*  were  it  adequately  exerted  ^  wdl  as 
properly  consecrated.    We  have  been  compelled  to  resign  the 
hope  of  receiving  a  volume  of  sermons  from  the  preacher  ca«» 
pable  above  all  others,  in  the  present,  day,  of  emulating  the 
reasoning  of  Barrow  and  the  eloquence  .of  Beuth.     A  few 
sincgle  sermons  (all  perhaps,  with  one  exception,  inferior  i^ 
iiiany  of  bis  unwritten  discourses)  will  convey  to  postetity^  no 
better  idea  of  the  mind  from  which  they  have  prooeeded.  than 
the  disrupted  cs^pitals  and  cornices  of  a  ruined,  portico  seen  b^ 
Ihe  traveller,  give  of  the  perfect  edifice.    The  present  age  is 
not.  however,  by  any  m^ans  barren  of  pulpit  talent.  .  Never, 
indeed,  were  there  a  greater  laumbet  of  ^Sk^tent.  and  eveil  elo^ 
<]uent  preachei^s  ;  but  it  must  also  he  admitted,  that  oar.moit 
popular  speakers  are  inoapaht^  of  making  the  same  impression 
by.nieans  of  the  peuj  that  they  do  by  the  voice.    To  iHany  of 
them,  who  are  most  deservedly  admired  and  eagerly  fistened 
to,  the  language  of  friendship  would  be.  Beware  of  the  Press. 
All  men  have  no<^  in  this  respept,  the  same  gift.    '^  To  one  i« 
^ivcu  the  word  of  wiadpmj  to  another  ihe  word  of  knowledge. 
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to  another  prophecy.*'  And  without  attempting  to  adjost  the 
respective  rank  of  the  reasoner  and  the  scholar*  the  speaker 
and  the  writer,  it  is  sufficient  to  obserre*  that  the  qualifications 
are  so  wholly  different,  that  while  our  pulpits  were  never,  per- 
haps, more  competently  supplied,  our  theological  literature  has 
received  of  late  years  few  auditions  of  any  substantial  value  or 
permanent  interest. 

Dr.  Chalmers  deserves  to  rank  among  the  exceptions.  His 
sermons  are  not  only  original  and  eloquent,  but  tney  are  ster- 
ling productions,  fjntrammded  by  system,  he  exhibits  the 
doctrmes  of  Christianity  in  all  the  freshness  which  they  wear 
when  new  drawn  irom  the  Scriptures,  and  with  the  unconipro- 
mising  fearlessness  of  a  man  not  hired  and  trained  to  defend, 
but  eager  to  propagate  them.  He  is  original,  not  because  his 
thoughts  are  often  new, — they  are  not  so  new  as  his  phraseo- 
logy*— hut  because  they  are  native,  like  his  feelings,  and  related 
to  uiem  as  flesh  and  blood  are  related.  He  succeeds  in  placing 
truths  in  a  striking  light,  not  because  he  is  a  profound  theologian, 
but  because  he  is  a  practical  one,  intent  upon  the  moral  busi- 
ness of  his  function,  as  having  to  do  with  the  consciences  of 
men,  rather  than  with  their  speculations.  As  critics,  as  £nglish 
critics  especially,  we  may  be  allowed  to  have  strong  objections 
Sjgainst  his  diction  and  style.  It  is  not  as  models  of  composi- 
tion that  we  can  recommend  his  sermons,  but  as  vigorous  eflTu- 
sions  of  a  nobly  consecrated  intellect,—- as  living  literatiiFe, 
not  manufactured  wares.  Dr.  Chalmers  does  not  set  himself  to 
make  sermons,  but  uses  this  form  of  discourse  as  the  best 
vehicle  of  the  truths  he  wishes  to  convey. 
>  Now  this  we  conceive  to  be  the  great  difference  between  the 
theological  writers  of  former  days  and  of  the  present;  tha^ 
with  regard,  at  least,  to  those  whose  works  are  still  read,  the 
sermon  was  with  them  a  more  serious  intellectual  effort. 
Whatever  was  the  character  of  their  usual  Sunday  teachings, 
'  when  they  wrote  for  the  press,  it  was  not  merely  to  supply  Uie 
.  market  with  a  commodity,  one  that  should  perish  in  the  using, 
but  they  applied  to  it  as  to  any  other  species*  of  authorship, 
and  did  not  think  of  taking  less  pains  wi^  a  sermon  than  with 
a  poem.  They  wrote  for  the  higher  classes,  not  of  rank,  but 
of  intellect.  Mr.  Cunningham,  in  the  preface  to  his  preaent 
work,  seems  to  consider  this  as  scarcely  a  ledtimate  object. 
Allading  to  the  wish  expressed  in  a  review  of  his  former  vo- 
lume, that  he  would  endeavour  to  produce  one  of  a  somewhat 
tneie  elaborate  nature,  he  says :' 

^  But,  even  if  the  Author  could  presume  to  consider  himself  as 
ctpable  of  satisfying  the  wishes  of  those  who  think  more  profoundly 
than  the  mass  of  soGiety»  be  should  exceedingly  hesitate  as  to  the 


iawfiimOf' etaHJMly  m  this  species  of  compositioliy  of  Ubouriog  to 
gratify  Ae  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  Those  sennonsaBe 
evidently  the  best*  which  approach  the  roost  closely  to  the  scriptural 
model ;  and  it  may  be  conndently  affinnedt  that  the  New  Testament 
is  the' simplest  of  aTI  books,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world  the  plainest 
of  air  teachers.  The  Author  has,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  mainly 
to  regret  his  own  too  frequent  deviations  from  that  simplicityi  the 
adherence  to  which  is  of  such  primary  importance/ 

We  must  be  allowed  to  remark  in  reply,  that  neither  the  gra- 
tification of  the  few  nor  of  the  tOAtiy,  is,  strictly  speaking,  a 
kgitiaiate  object  in  this  species  of  composition ;  but,  in  our 
opinion,  the  edification  ot  the  many  is  perfectly  compatible 
.  with  conaulting  the  taste  and  the  moral  wants  of  the  few.  We 
are  not  speaking,  be  it  remembered,  of  the  proper  style  of  pulpit 
teaching.  We  agree  with,  Mr.  Cunningham,  that  this  cannot 
be  too  plain,  that  elaboration  here  would  be  misplaced,  that  the 
many  are  chiefly  to  be  consulted,  and  the  many  not  among 
those  w)io  rea4»  but  the  many  who  have  not  the  time,  if  they 
have  the  inclination  and  the  ability  to  read.  A  deficienoy  of 
simplicity  in  the  style  and  manner  of  teaching  is,  in  pur  opi- 
nion, a  very  prevailing  fault,  more  especially  in  our  younger 
ministers.  There  is  no  occasion  to  be  coarse  oi  vulgar,  or  to 
use  any  but  the  purest  English,  in  order  to  be  thoroughly  im- 
derstood  by  the  plainest  persons  in  a  congregation.  But  the 
phraseology  too  often  acquired  by  our  acwemics,  is  at  an  im- 
mense remove  (if  we  may  be  pardoned  the  Americanism)  from 
"  plainness  of  speech."  We  have  repeatedly  heard  serpions 
in  whicb  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  words  employed,  must 
have  been  scarcely  less  intelligible  to  the  galleries,  than  so 
many  Greek  or  Latin  terms  interspersed.  There  seems  to  pre« 
vail  a  constant  morbid  apprehension  of  falling  into  a  low  sMe, 
low  in  the  sense  of  poverty,  if  not  of  cparseness ;.  and  thereuure, 
the  language  must  be  kUched  up  every  now  and  then  with  a 
.select  and  well-sounding  word ;  in  the  same  manner  as  die 
aec^nd-iate.  writers  of  blank  verse  exhibit  a  perpetual. effort 
-to  sustain  the  pomp  of  diction^  in  order  to  keep  their  lines 
from  running  into  prose.  Whereas,  if  the  tone  of  thought 
were  properly  sustained,  this  solicitude  about  the  diction 
might  be  laid  aside.  Clear  ideas  would  provide  their  Own 
expression.  It  is,  in  our  judgement,  a  fault,  and  not  an  ex- 
cellence, to  'talk  like  a  book.'  Thus  fair,  we  imagine,  we 
should  have  Mr.  Cunningham's  concurrence. 

But  the  case  is  somewhat  different  when  the  pastor  or  teacher 
embarks  in  authorship.  It  may,  indeed,  be  allowed*  bito  to 
say :  '  These  are  the  sermons  I  have  preached :  I  publish  them 
'  only  for  my  copgregation  and  my  ^friends,  or  for  the  use  pf 
'  those  who  may  read  them  to  other  congregations.'    We  have 
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Ikefora  remarked,  that  there  is  a  poaatuit  demandfor  pnUtc*' 
tion6  df  diift  description*  and  such  sermons  are  likdy  to  be  the 
best  adapted  to  meet  this  demand.     But  sorely » it  could  not  be 
tt/i/iater/iu/ to  attempt  a  higher  ^train.'  We  know  of  noTeason 
why  mis  alone  or  all  species  of  authorship  should  be  deemed 
an  unhallowed  exercise  of  the  highest  powers  of  the  mind- 
When  so  many  are  writing  for  the  many,  it  mi^bt  at  least  be 
advisable  that  some  who  are  competent  should  write  for  the  few. 
It  is,  we  believe,  taken  for  granted,  that  sermons  of  a  higher 
description  would  not  be  read,  owing  to  their  very  form  anil 
name  as  sermons.    The  experiment  is  worth  making.  Sermons 
are  read  very  e?rtehsively ;  and  they  would  be*  read  more,  if 
their  authorship  were  more  on  a  par  with  that  of  other  branches 
of  literature.    When  it  is  considered,  that  the  fame  of  South, 
of  Taylor,  of  Atterbury,  of  Howe,  of  Chamock,  of  Bates,  of 
Tillotson,  of  Blair,  and  many  others  whose  works  are  among 
our  staple  literature,  rests  entirely,  or  almost  exclusively,  on 
their  sermons,  it  seems  unreasonable  to  speak  of  the  unlaw- 
fiilness  of  similar  eflPorts  of  mind,  and  idle  to  suppose  that  ser- 
mons woikld  not  now  be  read,  that  should  have  more  of  literary 
substance  than  can  be  expected  or  desired  in  the  ordinary  mi- 
nistrations of  the  pulpit. 

But  we  shall  novr,  without  further  prelude,  endeavour  t6  give 
some  account  of  the  volumes  before  us. 

Dr.  Chalmers's  present  volume  contains  fifteen  sermons  on 
the  fbllowing  topics. 

*  I.  Tbe  Constancy  of  God  in  bis  Work8»  an  Argument  for  the 

Faithfulness  of  God  in  his  Word.     Psalm  cxix.   89 — ^91.    II,  The 

Expulsive  Power  of  a  new  Affection.  I  John  ii.  15.     HI.  The  sure 

Warrant  of  a  Believer's  Hope.  Rom.  v.  10.    IV.  The  Restlessness 

of  Ambition.  Psal.  xi.  1.  and  Iv.  6.     V.  The  transitory  Nature  of 

Visible  Things.   2  Cor.  iv.  18.     VI.  The  Universality  of  Spiritual 

Blindness.  Isa.  xxix.  9 — 12.    VII.  The  new  Heavens  and  the  tiew 

Earth.  2  Pet.  iii.  13.    VIU.   The  Nature  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

1  Cor.  iv.  2a    IX.  The  Reasonableness  of  Faith.  Gal.  iiL  23.    X. 

The  Christian  Sabbath.  Mark.  ii.  27.    XI.  The  Doctrine  of  Prede^ 

tination*    Aqto  xxvii.  22.  31.    XII.  The  Nature  of  the  Sin  afainat 

the  Holy  Ghost.  Matt.  xii.  31, 2.    XIII.  Tbe  Advantages  of  Chris- 

tian  Knowledge  to  the  lower  Orders.  £ccl.  iv.  13.    XlY.  Tlie  Ditty 

and  the  Means  of  Christianizing  our  Home  Population.    Mark  xvr. 

IS.    XVI.  The  Distinction  between  Knowledge  and  Consideratiov. 

Isa.!.  3.' 

With  regard  to  two  of  these  sermons,  the  eleventh  and  tlie 
twelfth.  Dr.  Chalmers  remarks,  that 

*  There  are  topics  of  a  highly  speculative  character,  in  the  system 
of  Christian  doctrmey  which  it  is  exceeding]^  diffictilt  to  manage. 
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vriUioiit  mtereftiag.  Ae  iuiriositjf"  railier  than  ibe  eontcience  of  thr 
reader*.  Apd  yet,  it  ia  froin  tlieir^tness  of  application  to  thecpq*- 
Bcieacey  that  they  derive  their  chief  right  \o  appear  in  a  volume  of 
Sermons,  imd  I  snould  not  have  ventured  any  publication  upon  either 
of  these  doctrines^  -did  I  not  think  them  capable  of  being  so  treated  9s 
to  subserve  the  great  interests  of  practical  godliness/ 

For  two  others,  the  thirteenth  aiid  liie  fourteenth,  he  apolo^ 
gises  as  belonging  to  Christian  Economics  rather  than  to 
C^hristian  Theology ;  yet,  he  ponteuds  for  their  religious  im* 
portance.    *  I  have,  however,'  it  is  added,  '  more  comfort  in 

*  discussing  this  argument  from  the  press,  than  from  the  p\dpit» 
'  whioh  ought  to  be  kept  apart  for  loftier  themes,  and  which 

*  seeoiato  suffer  a  sort  of  desecratiozi  when  employed  as  this 

*  vehicle  for  any  thing  else  than  the  overtures  of  pardon  to  the 

*  sinner,  and  the  hopes  and  duties  of  the  believer.'  We  trans-^ 
cribe  this'  retnark,  not  because  we  think  there  was  any  neces-^ 
sity  fol*  the  Author^s  apology,  but  on  account  of  the  adthirably 
correct  perception  which  it  in(](icates  of  the  object  and  purport 
of  tlie  Christian  ministry. 

The  Sermon  on  Predestination  opens  with  the  following 
introductory  remarks*  The  text  is  tne  22nd,  cou^p^red  wi^ 
the  31st  verse  0^  the  xxvil^''  of  Aots.  , 

^  The  comparison  of  these  two  verses  lands  us  in  what  may  appear 
to  many  to  be  a  very  dark  and  unprofitable  speculation.  Now,  our 
object  m  setting  up  this  comparison,  is  not  ta  foster  in  any  of  you  a 
tendency  to  meddle  with  matters  too  high  for  us — but  to  protect  you 
against  the  practical  mischief  of  such  a  tendency.  You  dave  alt 
heard  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  It  has  long  been  a  settled 
article  of  our  church.  And  there  roust  be  a  sad  deal  of  evasion  and 
of  unfair  handling  with  particular  passages,  io  get  free  of  the  evi-* 
dence  which  we  find  for  it  in  the  Bible.  And  independently  of  Scrip- 
ture altogether,  the, denial  of  this  doctrine  brings  a  number  of  mon- 
strous conceptions  alon^  with  it.  It  supposes  Uod  to  make  a  worlds 
and  not  to  reserve  in  his  own  hand  the  management  of  its  concemsr 
Though  it  should  concede  to  him  an  absolute  sovereignty  over  all 
matter,  it  deposes  him  from  his  sovereignty  over  the  region  of  created 
minds,  that  rar  nrore  dignified  and  interesting  portion  of  his  works. 
The  greatest  events  in  the  history  of  the  universe,  are  those  which 
are  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  willing  and  intelligent  beings— 
and  the  enemies  of  the  doctrine  invest  every  one  of  these  beings  with 
some  sovereign  and  independent  principle  of  freedom,  in  virtue  of 
which  it  may  be  asserted  of  this  wnole  class  of  events,  that  tbey  hap^ 
peDe4>  not  because  they  were  ordained  of  'God^  but  because  tot 
creatures  of  God,  by  their  ow|i  uncontrolled  power^  brought  then 
into  existence.  At  this  rate,  even  he  to  whom  we  give  |he  attribute 
of  omniscience,  is  notable  to  say,  at  this  moment,  what  shall  be  the 
fortune  or  the  fate  of  any  individual— «nd  the  whole  train  of  future 
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htttory  18  left  to  the  wildnen  ef  accident.  All  thii  carries  along  witb 
it  to  complete  a  dethronement  of  God--4t  it  bringing  hSn  creaetios 
under  the  dominion  of  to  many  namelett  and  un^tenninable  cod- 
tingenciet— it  it  taking  the  world  and  the  current  of  its  idsiaiy  ao  eo- 
tirdj  out  of  th^  handt  of  him  who  formed  it-^t  it,  widtal,  so  oppocte 
to  what  obtaipt  in  every  other  field  of  obtervaiion,  where,  matead  of 
the  lawlessnett  of  chance,  we  thall  find  that  the  more  we  attondy  the 
more  we  perceive  of  a  certain  necestary  and  estaUished  order — tfait 
iProm  these  and  other  considerations  which  might  be  stated,  the  do^ 
trine  in  question,  in  addition  to  the  testimonies  which  we  find  for  ic 
in  the  Bibley  is-  at  this  moment  receiving  a  very  general  support  froia 
the  speculations  of  infidel  as  well  as  Christian  philosophers. 

*  Assenting,  as  we  do*  to  thb  doctrine,  we  state  it  as  our  convic- 
tion, that  God  could  point  the  finger  of  his  omniscience  to  eiwry  one 
individual  amongst  us,  and  tell  what  shall  be  the  fiOe  of  each,  and 
the  state  of  sXiTOring  or  enjoyment  of  each  at  any  one  period  of 
futurity,  however  distant.  Well  does  he  know  those  of  ut  who  are 
vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruction,  and  those  of  ut  whom  he  has 

Eredestinated  te  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  dear  Son,  aod  to 
e  rendered  meet  for  the  inheritance.  We  are  not  saying,  that  we, 
or  that  any  of  you  could  so  cluster  and  arrange  the  two  tett  of  indi- 
▼idualt.  This  is  one  of  the  secret  things  which  belong  to  God. 
It  is  not  our  dnty  to  be  altogether  silent  about  the  doctrme  of  pre* 
destination-^for  the  Bible  is  not  silent  about  it,  and  it  is  our  duty  ta 
promulgate  and  to  hold  up  our  testimony  for  all  we  find  there.  But 
certain  it  is,  that  the  doctrine  has  been  so  injudiciously  meddled  with- 
it  has  tempted  so  many  ingenious  and  speculative  .men  to  transgress 
the  limits  of  Scripture — ^it  hat  engendered  bo  much  preturaptioa 
among  some,  and  so  much  despondency  among  others— it  has  been 
to  much  abused  to  the  mischief  of  practical  Christianity,  that  it  were 
well  for  us  all,  could  we  carefully  draw  the  line  between  the  secrtc 
things  which  belong  to  God,  and  the  things  which  are  revealed,  and 
belong  to  us  and  to  our  children.' 

Dr.  Chalmers  proceeds  to  shew  from  the  history,  that  the 
intimation  given  to  St.  Paul  that  not  a  man  in  the  ship  should 
be  lost,  neither  restrained  his  practical  urgency  that  they  should 
follow  his  directions,  nor  discharged  the  men  from  tli'e  neces* 
sity  of  observing  them.  He  then  shews  that,  a  fortiori,  the 
]cnowledge  that,  some  are  elected  to  eternal  life,  wno  the^  are, 
and  who  they  are  not,  being  entirely  unknown,  does  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  interfere  with  the  duties  and  responsibility  of 
the  preacher,  nor  can  it  alter  the  indissoluble  connexion  be- 
tween the  means  and  the  end.  The  train  of  remark  ia  obyioos, 
but  it  is  a  topic  which  the  wonderful  perversity  of  mens'iiniadt 
on  this  point,  renders  it  necessary  to  un^e  and  illustrate  to 
a  degree  of  triteness  and  reiteration.-  At  tne  same  time,  usefiil 
as  it  is  to  vindicate  the  doctrine  of  Predestination  from  mia- 
ipprehenaion,  and  to  guand  againat  an  unhallowed  abuse  of  it. 
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conceive  that  this  is  but  half  the  precicher^s  bnainess ; 
«inoe»  if  it  be  a  Scripture  doctrine^  it  must,  like  every  other 
truth,  have  its  positive  use ;  it  must  be  a  part  of  that  trxith 
which  "  sanctifies'*  the  heart.  We  never  find  articles  of  fhith 
introduced  into  the  Scriptures  but  for  a  practical  purpose ;  aud 
it  MB  by  observing  the  use  which  the  sacred  wntens  make  of 
a  doctrine,  that  we  can  beat  learn  to  iAteroret  it.  For  those 
puq>oseiu  and  under  such  aspoete,  wesbaU  do  well,  sanctiottad 
by  their  example,  to  pfeach  the  doctrine  of  Predestination 
lKi8iti<v)^  as  wiell  as  negaitively.  Otherwise,  ike  impreseioii 
left  on  die  mind  will  be,  that  the  tenet,  even  though  incontro- 
vertible, is  useless  and  unprofitable,  and  the  references  made  to 
it  in  tlie  .Scriptures  will  appear  as  blots  upon  the  sacred  page, 
fkults,  if  such  the  objector  might  dare  call  them,— their  in- 
troduction appearing  quite  inexplicable.  Now  it  is  certain 
that  the  Apostles  were  not  speculators ;  it  is  certain,  too,  that 
they  advert  to  the  ^reat  fact  of  Divine  fore«<a{ipoiatinent» 
witu  all  the  familisfrjty  and  unreservedaess  with  which  they 
Tefqr  io  any  other  known  fact,  never  attempting  to  prove  it, 
but  acguing  firom  it  as  a  thine  which  required  no  proof;  de- 
tlttoipr  fix>m  it  an  answer  to  the  JewiMi  oojecttons  against  the 
<3nspei  itaeif  and  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  employing  it  to 
aiam  the  imrpenitent,  and  triumphing  in  it  as  the  security  of 
the  believer  amid  the  fiery  trials  which  threatened  to  overwhelm 
liis  (mth  and  V  separate  him  from  the  love  of  God/'  Now  we 
cann6t  but  think  that  were  the  providence  and  purpose  of 
^  God  in  rrelation  to  his  Church — for  what  mean  the  terms  pre- 
destination and  election  but  this? — referred  to  simply  and 
unequivocally,  yet  incidentally*  Jather  than  formally,  in  a 
aimiKur  application  and  bearing,  it  would  be  the  shortest  way 
locomeet  iionest  miaapprebension ;  the  abuse  of  the  doctrine 
wokM  be  more  effectually  guarded  against,  and  its  genuine 
tendency  would  be  seen  to  be  !*'  according- to  godliness. 

The  next  secmop,  in  like  .manner,  thouflh  not  satisfactory  as 
an  exposition  of  the  text,  is  in  the  himest  degree  striking 
and  impressive.  In  the  general  tenor  of  the  following  senti- 
ments we  fuHy  concur. 

*  T4m  see  lllen/  says  the  Preadier,  (after  citing  at  length  Prov. 
i  2S-^8.)  *hmr  a  man  mi^  shut  against  himself  all  the  avenues  lyf 
ToooodiBtiiatf*  There  is  nothing  mysterious  in  the  kind  of  sin  by 
which  ihe  mly  Spirit  is  tempt^  to  abandon  him  to  that  state  in 
which  tbel#  can  be  no  forgi? eness,  and  no  return  unto  God.  It  is 
by  a  movement  of  ooascience  arithin  him»  that  the  man  is  made  sen- 
M>le  of  sin^'-that  he  is.  visited  with  the  desire  of.refofmation— 4hat 
ke  js^txMi  to  feel  his  nec4  both  of  merpf  |o  jNwdon,  and  of  gi:ace 
M»b^hUn-^Q  a  word»  .that  Jie  is..djcam  4mto  4he  ^vieur,  and 
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brought  into  that  intimate  alliance  with  him  by  fintb,  which  briogi 

'  down  upon  him  both  acceptance  witli  the  Father»  and  all  the  power 
of  a  new  and  a  constraining  impulse  to  tlie  way  of  obedience.     But 

^  this  movement  is  a  suggestion  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  if  it  is  re- 
sisted by  any  man,  the  Spirit  is  resisted.  The  God  who  offers  to 
draw  him  unto  Christ,  is  resisted.  The  man  refuses  to  believe,  be- 
cause hi^  deeds  are  evil ;  and  by  every  day  of  perseverance  in  these 

'  deeds,  the  voice  which  tells  him  of  their  guilt,  and  urges  him  to 
abandon  them,  is  resisted— 4ind  thus,  the  Spirit  ceases  to  suggest, 

.  and  the  Father,  from  whom  the  Spirit  proceedeth,  ceases  to  draw, 
and  the  inward  voice  ceases  to  remonstrate— -and  all  this  because  their 
authority  has  been  so  often  put  forth,  and  so  ofVen  turned  from.  This 

^  is  the  deadly  offence  which  has  reared  an  impassable  wall  against  the 
return  of  the  obstinately  impenitent.  This  is  the  blasphemy  to  whi^ 

'  DO  forgiveness  can  be  granted,  because  in  its  very  nature,  the  man 
who  has  come  this  length,  feels  no  movement  of  conscience  towards 
that  ground  on  which  alone  forgiveness  can  be  awarded  to  him — 
and  where  it  is  never  refused  even  to  the  very  worst  and  most  ma- 

•  lignant  of  human  iniquities.  This  is  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 
It  is  not  peculiar  to  anv  one  age.  It  does  not  lie  in  any  one  ud- 
fathomable  mystery.  It  may  be  seen  at  this  day  in  thousands  and 
tho^^ands  more,  who^  by  that  most  familiar  and  most  frequently  ex- 
emplified of  all  habits,  a  habit  of  resistance  to  a  sense  of  duty,  have 
at  length  stifled  it  altogether,  and  driven  their  inward  monitor  away 
from  Uiem,  and  have  sunk  into  a  profound  moral  lethargy,  and  se 
will  never  obtain  forgiveness — not  because  forgiveness  is  ever  refused 
to  any  who  repent  and  believe  the  Gospel,  but  because  they  have 
made  their  faith  and  their  repentance  impracticable.  They  choose 
not  to  repent— and  this  choice  has  been  made  so  often  and  so  perse- 
▼eringly,  that  the  Spirit  has  let  them  alone.  They  have  obatinately 
clung  to  their  love  of  darkness  rather  than  of  light,  and  the  Spirit 
has  at  length  turned  away  from  them  since  they  will  have  it  so.  They 
wish  not  to  believe,  because  their  deeds  are  evil,  and  that  Spirit  has 
ceased  to  strive  with  them,  who  has  so  often  spoken  to  them  io  vain 
—and  whose  many  remonstrances  have  never  prevailed  upon  them  to 
abandon  the  evil  of  their  doings.'    pp.  8S0u-SS2. 

But  iu  thus  reducing  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  to  sim- 
ple impenitence,  the  scope  of  the  passage,  and  our  Lord^s 
merciful  design  in  following  up  his  reasonings  with  this  alarm* 
ing  caution,  are,  it  seems  tons,  wholly  lost  sight  of.  It  is, 
we  think,  indubitable,  that  a  specific  sin  is  alluded  to ;  that 
sin  which  led  the  Pharisees  to  ascribe  the  worka  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  Satanic  agency*.    This  was  not  calumniating  our 


•  *  Qui  impoenitentiam  esse  definiunt,'  says  Calvin,  *  nullo  negotio 
refelli  possunt.  Frustra  enim  et  inept6  negaret  Christus  in  hoc  seculo 
remitti.  Deinde  nomto  blasphemi£  ad  quaevis  peccata  promiscud 
extendi  nequit.'  Sed  ex  comparatione  quam  Christus  adducit,  fadle 
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Lord  as  man,  but  it  was  striking  at  the  honour  of  Ood  ;  it  was 
truly  and  properly  blasphemy.  And  therefore  St.  Paul*  in 
apparent  allusion  to  this  awful  denunciation  of  our  Lord,  ex- 
pressly states,  that  he,  who  had  been  "a  blasphemer,  a  perser 
cator,  and  a  calumniator,"  and  might  seem  to  have  been 
chargeable  with  this  very  sin  that  is  declared  to  be  irremissible, 
"  obtained  mercy,  because  he  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelier*-^ 
not  in  wilful  contumacy.  The  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
properly  termed  by  Dr.  Chalmers  '  a  daring  and  obstinate  re* 
'  bellion  against  tho  prerogatives  of  conscience ;'  that  is  to  8ay« 
it  involves  this  in  its  very  nature,  but  something  more  than 
this.  And  as  to  the  difficulty  which  he  finds  in  supposing  that 
for  the  remission  of  this  sin»  '  not  even  the  acceptance  of  the 
^  Gospel  of  Christ,  would  avail'  the  transgressor,  we  must  say 
that  the  difficulty  is  of  his  own  making.  It  arises  out  of  aa 
impossible  8uppo»ition, — a  supposition  at  variance  .with  the. 
tenor  of  the  whole  sermon  ;  for  it  implies  a  case  in  which  the  . 
Gospel  of  Christ  shall  be  accepted,  after  the  Spirit  of  God  haa* 
finally  withdrawn.  That,  in  a  certain  sense,  all  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  *'  resist  the  SpiriC'  "  grieve  the  Spirit,**' 
"  quench  the  Spirit/*  is  most  true.  But  it  is  not  less  true,  that 
the  sin  against  which  our  Lord  issued  this  awful  caveat^  is  of  a 
very  distinctive  character,  and  is  identified  with  a  hardness  of 
heart  whijch,  when  it  reaches  the  height  of  deliberate  enmity, 
is  essentially  incurable.    Dr.  Chalmers  gains  nothing  that  we^ 

Eerceive,  by  his  exposition  of  the  passage^  and  we  regret  that 
e  has  been  led  to  adopt  it,  as  it  lessens  the  fprce  and  value  of 
his  sermon,  to  which,  on  this  account,  we  much  prefer  a  dis- 
Gourse  of  Mr.  ToUer^s  on  the  same  text. 

The  ninth  sermon  is  a  beautiful  discourse,  ^  (Hi  the  reason- 
*  ableness  of  the  faith/    We  transcribe  the  exordium. 

*  ^  JShut  up  unto  the  faith.'*    This  is  the  expression  which  we  fix 

XD  as  the  subject  of  our  present  discourse—and  to  let  vou  more 
ctually  into  the  meaning  or  it,  it  may  be  right  to  state,  that  in  the 
preceding  clause  **  kept  under  the  law,"  the  term  kept,  is,  in  the 
original  Greek,  derived  from  a  word  which  signifies  a  sentinel.    The  . 
Diode  of  conception  is  altogether  military.    Th&  law  is  made  to  act 

f 

nobw  constabit  definitio.  Cur  atrocius  peccare  dicitur  aui  in  Spiritum  i 
blasphemat  quam  qui  in  Christum  ?  an  quis  praecellit  Spiritus  majestas 
Qt  gravins  vindicetur  ?  Cert6  alia  est  ratio :  nam  quum  in  Christo  re-  ' 
laceat  plenitude  Divinitatis,  quisqiiis  in  eum  contumeliosus  est,  totam 
Dei  gloriam,  quantum  in  se  est,  evertit  atque  abolet.'  He  proceeds 
ta  shew  that  the  sin  involves  wilful  and  malignant  contumacy  after 
ilkinaination.    See  his  Harmony. 

^    N2 
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Um  part  of  ff  lentry,  guarding  every  «veDiM  but  onfc — and  tlMt 
leads  Uiose  who  are  conpelled  to  take  it  to  the  faith  of  the  GoapeL 
They  are  shut  up  to  this  faith  as  their  only  alternative — like  an  en^ 
my  driven  by  the  superior  tactics  of  an  opposing  general,  to  take  op 
the  only  position  in  which  they  can  maintain  themselves,  or  fl^  Co  tlkt 
only  town  in  which  they  can  find  a  refuge  or  a  security.    This  aeeaa 
CO  have  been  a  favourite  style  of  argument  with  Paul,  and  che  way 
in  which  be  often  carried  on  an  intelfecttra}  warlare  with  the  escBMes 
of  his  Master's  cause.    It  fiirms  the  basis  of  that  masterly  mad  d»* 
cisive  train  of  reasoning,  which  we  heve  in  his  epistles  to  the  Ro* 
^ans.       By  the  operation  of  a  ridHvd  taclica^  be  (if  we  w0(f  he 
allowed  the  expression)  manceuvred  them,  and  shut  them  up  Co  the 
£uth  of  the  Gospel.    It  gave  prodigious  eftct  to  his  argumcoC,  when 
he  reasoned  witii  them,  as  he  often  does,  upon  their  own  priiiciDle% 
and  turned  them  into  instruments  of  conviction  against  tbemseivaa* 
With  the  Jews  he  reasoned  as  a  Jew.     He  made  a  full  coofesaion  to 
them  of  the  leading  principles  of  Jiidaism — and  this  gave  him  oosses- 
^n  of  the  vantage  grouno  upon  which  these  pHnciplea  stoocL    Be 
made  ttte  of  the  Jewish  law  as  a  sentinel  to  shut  them  out  oT  ciwy 
other  refuge,  and  to  shut  diem  up  to  the  refuge  laid  before  c1m»i  ia 
the  Ooflpel    He  led  them  to  Christ  b^  a  schoolmaster  wfaieh  Ak^ 
Could  not  refuse— and  the  lesson  of  this  schoolmaslery  though  a  veiy 
decisive,  was  a  very  short  one.    <*  Cursed  be  be  that  continuelh  nol 
in  all  the  words  of  this  law  to  do  them."    But,  in  p«nt  of  fiifitp  they 
had  not  done  them.    To  them  then  belonged  the  curse  of  the  vio- 
lated law.    The  awful  severity  of  its  sanctions  was  upon  them.    They 
fbund  the  faith  and  the  free  offer  of  the  Gospel  to  be  the  only  avenue 
open  to  receive  them.    They  were  shut  up  unto  this  avenue ;  and  the 
law,  by  concluding  them  all  to  be  under  sm,  left  them  no  odier  out* 
let  but  the  free  act  of  grace  and  of  mercy  laid  before  us  in  the  Mew 
Testament. 

^  But  this  is  not  the  only  example  of  that  peculiar  way  la  ^idi 
Sti  Paul  has  managed  his  discussions  with  the  enemies  or  the^  faith. 
He  carried  the  principle  of  being  all  things  to  all  men  into  hia  veiy 
reasonings.  He  bad  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews  to  contend  with— aod 
he  oflM  made  some  sentiment  or  conviction  of  their  own,  the  starting 
point  of  his  argument.  In  this  same  Epinle  to  the  Ilomane.  he 
pieeded  with  the  Gentiles  the  acknowledged  law  of  nature  and  of 
conscience.  In  his  speech  to  the  men  of  Athens,  he  dated  his  argu- 
ment from  a  point  In  their, own  superstition.  In  this  way  he  drew 
converts  both  from  the  ranks  of  Judaism,  and  the  ranks  of  idolatry— 
and  whether  it  was  the  school  of  Gamaliel  in  Jerusalem,  or  the 
flchool  of  Gamaliel  in  Jerusalem,  or  the  school  of  poetry  and  philoso- 
phy in  countries  of  refinement,  that  he  had  to  ebhtend  -with,  hia  ao- 
compiished  mind  was  never  at  a  loss  for  princtelea  by  v^iich  ho  hens 
down  the  hostility  of  his  adversaries,  and  shut  lliela  up  unto  the  faith« 

*  But  there  is  a  fashion  in  philosophy  as  well  as  in  other  ibia^ 
In  the  course  of  centuries,  new  schools  are  formed,  and  the  old,  with 
jdl  their  doctrines  and  all  their  plausibilities,  sink  into  oblivioo.  The 
restless  appetite  of  the  human  mind  br  speculation^  must,. have  do» 
grejities  to  feed  upon — and  after  the  countless  fluctuations  of  two  thou- 


aand  jaaiwi  the  t^  io  iphich  wa  live  ba«  ili(»  awn  |#t|e»  and  it«  own 
style  tofsentimenl  to  Gharftctorl^e  iu  If  P«iul»  vMted  with  a  nair 
apoatolical  commissioD,  were  to  make  his  appeacancAamongal  u%  nm 
dbould  like  to  know  how  he  wo^d  shape  Iu»  argument  to  the  raga* 
iog  taito  aad  pUosqph  j  of  tiie  tim^k  We  should  like  to  -  confront? 
hia»  with  the  literati  of  the  day,  and  bear  him  lift  hie  intrepid  ¥oiee  in 
our  haUa  and  colleges,  In  his  speech  to  the  men  of  Athens,  he  re* 
fera  Io  certain  of  t^r  own  poets.  We  should  Kke  to  bear  his  refe* 
reoces  to  (tm  poetry  and  the  pubUcations  of  modern  Europe— and 
while  ihe  scienoe  of  this  cultivated  ago  stood  to  listien  in  all  she  pride 
4>f  academic  dignitj,  we  should  like  to  know  the  arguments  ot  him 
wbD  was.  detoinMDied  to  know  nothing  ss(ve  Jesus  Christ,  and  Un 
cmcified. 

*  But  all  tbia  is  Kttle  better  thun  the  indulgence  of  a  dream*  St.. 
Paul  baa  alseadjif  Umght  the  good  fights  and  his  courae  is  finished* 
The  battles  of  the  faith  are  nour  in  other  handa— and  though  the 
wisdoffit  ^^^  the.  eloquence,  and  the  iospiroftion  of  Paul  have  de» 
f^artod  from  among  us»  yet  he  has  left  behind  him  the  record  of  bis 
principlei.  With  this  lor  our  guides  we  may  attempt  to  do  what  be 
himsou  calls  upon  us  to  do.  We  Bi%y  attempt  to  be  followers  ef 
him*    We  may  imitate,  him  in  tbe  intrepid  avowal  of  his  prinoiplea 


and  we  m9^  ttjf  howe^ar  humbly  and  imperfectly^  to  imitate 
etyle  of  ddfencnn^  them..  We  may  accommodate  our  argument  te 
the  reigning  principles  of  the  day.  We  may  be  all  tbing^  to  all  nfon 
^T-aod  out  of  the  leading  varieties  .of  taste  and  of  sentiment  which 
4>btain  in  the  present  age,  and  in  the  present  country*  we  may  try  i§ 
we  can  collect  somethings  which  may  no  turned  into  an  iostrument  of' 
conviction  for .  nBclaimiag  men  from  their  delusions,  and  shutting 
ithem  up  onto  tbe  faith.'   pp«  84p1->-<A5. 

The  Preacher  proceeds  to  argue  the  question  of  the  neceaaity 
;aDd  reaaonableneiss  of  the  Scripture  method  of  aalvatioa  by 
faith,  with  the  school  of  Natural  Keligioa — the  school  of  daa* 
sical  Morality — and  tbe  acbool  of  poetical  aeatimeat,  ahewing 
how,  i^OB  their  owe  pcinciples,  they  are  ''  abut  up  unto  tbe 
*\^tk"  The  neat  sermon,  on  the  Sabbath,  we  shall  bare 
occasion  to  notice  at  some  future  time.  Though  not  highly 
argunentalive,  it  is  better  than  argumentative  :  it  removes  the 
question  out  of  the  lower  court  of  criticism  and  '  moral  philo- 
'  sophy/  to  plead  it  in  foro  consdentia.' 

PernapB  the  most  striking  sermon  in  the  volume  is  the 
seventh, '  on  tbe  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,'  in  whioh  Sir, 
Chalmers  (whose  forte  is,  after  all,  the^imaginative,  rather  Ihaa 
the  iirgumentative)  finds  scope  for  all  the  exoursiveneaa  of  hia 
fnucy  and  all  tbe  warmth  of  nis  best  feelings.  He  remarks  that 
in  the  texti  (1  Pet.  iii.  IS.)  there  are  '  two  leading  points  of 
*  iufermation.' 

*  The  first  is,  that,  in  the  new  economy  which  is  to  be  reared  for 
the  accommodation  oi*the  blessed^  there  will  be  materialism;  not 
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tb.  i-rt  of  .  «»t7.  gu-'SfS  rVl!T^  S^StatX^ 
leaibUiose  who  «re  compelled  to  tske  it  to  »«™"  "1.,^^^  ao^ 
S^  are  shut  op  to  thw  faith  aa  their  only  »}»«"»•»>'«-:•**  flelio 
•ijlri^n  by  aperior  uctic.  of  an  0V?^^f«^':^^X^: Z 
the  only  position  in  which  tbey  «"»"«»'""» *""!!jS'  iS  aee^ 
only  t^^nfa  which  they  can  find  a  refuge  «  «  « W  ,^^a!i^ 
Sfcarebeen  «  favourite  style  ^"^Z'^Ate  ZSL 
in  which  be  often  carried  on  an  mtellectwl  warfwe  «»«3^  ^  ^^ 

rf  W.  Master.  cM-e.  »*  <^  ^^^^'I^T^J^JLiSrS  St  Bol 
cWve  train  of  iwwming,  which  »•  ^ J^  ^r/Jt*  -V  be 
p^  By  the  operauon  '^  •JP^if^.hS  thWtp^  (he 
.flowed  the  expresBon)  manoeuwed  *f"4/^'JJ,*^e£«,  i*» 
faith  of  the  GosoeL  It  gave  pr^igiou*  «'^!".h-i.''|^Stooipl«. 
he  reasoned  witb  them,  a.  he  often  does,  Xln!l\^SumS^*^ 
and  turned  them  into  instrument,  of  <^J*^  "/ftSTo^Son  to 
With  the  Jews  he  reasoned  as  a  Jew    ,  He  made  ^  Mi  «oore«»^ 

them  of  the  leading  principle.  '^^J^^'^^^f^Zlrm^ 
rfoB  of  the  rantage  ground  upon  wWdi  *"« .  P'^^^wt  of  eww 
made  use  of  the  Jewish  taw  as  a  ""rtinel  »  *«  «hem^»J^^ 

^«r  >«fuge,  and  to  diut  them  «p  to  Ae  "SLSiifSiAA., 
the  Ooapel  He  led  them  to  Chrfet  by  a  "^^IhSS;  ^ 
c^uldZ  n^fuse-aod  the  le»on  -/^-^^Zl^SSSihSi 

dedHve,  wasavery  Aort  <»«V  A.?""  £t  in^ntoffiwt.  thejT 
jn  aU  the  words  of  this  law  to  do  them.  But,  «?«'"''  »  ^  ^|^ 
had  not  done  them.  To  them  then  belonged  *f., «^J^  They 
lated  law.  The  awful  severity  of  5V\r?rilTKetX  atm2 
fbnnd  the  feith  and  the  free  ofer  of  the  Gospel  »«.0f  *^"'f  and  the 
open  to  receive  them.    They  were  shut  up  unto  this  av^jue^^  we 

law,  by  concluding  them  all  to  be  under  "«>. '«J^"1""  jJE  Mew 
let  but  the  free  act  of  grace  and  of  mercy  taid  before  n.  in  me  r. 

'^"^SU  is  not  the  only  example  of  *"  P«»""  T^  Jj  "^A, 
St.  P*al  haa  managed  his  ilscuswons  with  the  enomie.  «  »•  J™ 
H;  oSieTthe  plciple  of  b«ng  aU  things  ^f'^^S^IZ 
reasonings.    He  had  feentiles  as  well  as  .J*'' *°^5°"^''*i^5lS 
be  ofttti^e  Mme  sentiment  or  con^«"»»  "f  *«"  ZS^T^ 
point  of  his  argument.    In  this  w™e  Ep«««>  »  T-J^and  of 
SLededwith  the  Gentne.  the  «knowl«lged  taw  rf  natote  «" 

IKience.    In  hb  speech  to  the  "<«  °f  ^i*' VauW  S  *Sr 
ment  from  a  point  in  their  own  »"??«»•*««:  .J°*i".rf?^T-tr,^ 
SSlert. both*from  the  ranks  of  Judaiwn.  «id  the {"^^^^JJ^ 
and  whether  it  was  the  school  of  Gamaliel  in  Jerwalemj  or  «e 
•chool  of  Gamaliel  in  Jerusalem,  or  »he  whool  ofpoetty  anjTjio 
phy  in  countries  of  refinement.  d»t  ^^2^^^*^ 
loZapUshed  mind  was  never  at  a  loss  ^^  PT^^rl  2  SoUe  faiUu 
dowiUw hostility  «fhta adversaries Ai-^*^Btt  IV  "Jj;   ^„j„^ 
•  But  there  is  a  Fashion  in  phileaophy  f  *«"  "  J^.  J^  okCwMi 
In  the  course  of  oentur  «,  new  "^.^^'^^^^^TSr  The 
•U  their  doctrine,  and  all  their  pl*!"*^""^-"?^^  SutXve  no~ 
^J&^l^^^fctS^SoTonno  thou. 
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sand  joarti  the  ^ga  in  ifhich  wa  live  ba*  in  own  latts^  «bmI  iti  oma 
style  of  sentiment  to  dUvr9c(vi9e  i^  If  Pqh1»  veeted  with  a  nmr* 
apoetolical  commiasion,  were  to  make  his  appearance^  amoiiflM  u%  ic# 
Aould  like  to  kQOw  how  be  would  fthape  liia  argument  to  tee  reign* 
ing  taite  and  philospphy  of  the  timee.  We  should  like  lo- confront? 
bij»  with  the  uterati  of  the  da^,  and  bear  him  lift  his  intrepid  voioe  in 
our  haUa  and  colleges,  In  his  speech  to  ihe  men  of  Atheas,  he  re* 
fees  10  certain  of  tbeir  own  poets.  We  should  like  to  bear  his  refe* 
rencestothe  poetry,  and  the  pubUcalions  of  nodern  Europe— and 
while  the  science  of  this  cultivated  age  stood  lo  lislen  in  all  ihe  jprida 
of  acadainic  dignitj*  we  should  like  to  know  the  arffnmaafts  of  bim 
wbo  was.  detara^ned  to  know  nothing  saiye  Jesus  Christ*  and  bin 
crucified. 

*  But  all  this  is  Kttle  better  tbun  the  Indulgence  of  a  dream.  Si. 
Paul  baa  alieadjif  fought  the  good  fightg  and  his  courae  is  finished. 
The  battles  of  the  faith  i|re  now  in  olher  hands— and  though  the 
wisdoiPt  and  the  eloioence,  and  the  inspiraftion  of  Paul  have  de» 
f^orted  worn  aoiong  usi  yet  he  has  left  behind  him  the  record  of  bia 
principles.  With  this  for  our  guides  we  may  attempt  to  do  what  be 
himifsu  calls  upon  us  to  do.  We  maj^  attempt  to  be  followeia  of 
him*  We  may  imiliate  him  in  the  intrepid  avowal  of  his  prinoiplea«^ 
and  we  may  tryy  however  humbly  ana  imperfectly^  to  imitate  bia 
etyle  of  d^fencting  them.  We  may  accommodate  our  argoment  to 
th&  feigning  principles  of  the  day.  We  may  be  ali  thin^  to  all  b|m 
-rrand  out  oi  the  leading  vairieties  of  taste  and  of  sentiment  which 
4>btain  in  the  present  $ge,  and  in  the  present  country,  we  may  try  if 
we  can  collect  somethings  which  may  be  turned  into  an  instrument  of' 
conviction  for  reclaiming  men  from  their  delusions,  and  shutting 
>them  up  unto  the  faith.'   pp.  8|p1-.4>5. 

The  Preacher  proceeds  to  argue  the  question  of  the  necessity 
^nd  reasooableneisa  of  the  Scripture  method  of  aalvatioo  by 
faitb^  with  the  school  of  Natural  Religion — the  school  of  claa* 
fiicfd  Morality — and  the  acbool  of  poetical  aeotimeat,  shewing 
how,  upon  their  own  pdnciplea,  they  are  ''  abut  up  unto  the 
"Vfojth."  The  nejit  sermon,  on  the  Sabbath,  we  shall  have 
ocoasaon  to  notice  at  some  future  time.  Though  not  highly 
argumentative,  it  is  better  dian  argumentative  :  it  removes  the 
question  out  of  the  lower  court  of  criticism  and  '  moral  philo- 
*  6ophy/  to  plead  it  in  foro  comeientw*' 

Pernaps  the  most  striking  sermon  in  tKe  volume  is  the 
seventh, '  on  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,'  in  whioh  Qr, 
Chalmers  (whose  forte  is,  after  all,  the^imaginative,  rather  thaa 
the  argumentative)  finds  scope  for  all  the  exoursiveneaa  of  bia 
farPcv  and  all  the  warmth  of  nis  best  feelings.  He  remarks  that 
in  the  texti  (1  Pet.  iii.  IS.)  there  are  '  two  leading  points  of 
'  information/ 

*  The  first  is,  that.  In  the  new  economy  which  is  to  be  reared  for 
tlie  accommodation  oi*  the  blessed^  there  will  be  materialism ;  not 
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merely  new  heavens,  but  also  a  new  earth*  The  second  is,  that,  as 
distinguished  from  the  present,  which  Is  an  abode  of  rebellion,  it  will 
be  an  abode  of  righteousness. 

*  I.  We  know  historically  that  earth,  that  a  solid  material    eartb, 
may  form  the  dwelling  of  sinless   creatures,  in   full  converse    and 
friendship  with  the  Being  who  made  them — that,  instead  of  a  place 
of  exile  lor  outcasts,  it  may  have  a  broad  avenue  of  communication 
with  the  spiritual  world,  for  the  descent  of  etiiereal*  beings  from  on 
higlk— that,  like  the  member  of  an  extended  family,  it  may  share  in 
the  regard  and  attention  of  the  other  members,  and  along  with  cbem 
be  gladdened  by  the  presence  of  him  who  is  the  Father  of  tbem  alL 
To  mquirc  how  this  can  be«  were  to  attempt  a  wisdom  beyond  Scrip- 
ture :  but  to  assert  that  this  has  been,  and  therefore  may  be,  is  to 
keep  most  strictly  and  modestly  within  the  limits  of  the  record.     For, 
we  there  read,  that  God  framed  an  apparatus  of  materialism,  which, 
on  his  own  surveying*  he  pronounced  to  be  all  very  good,  and  the 
leading  features  of  which  may  still  be  recognized  among  the  things 
and  the  substances  that  are  around  us^-and  that  he  created  man  with 
th^  bodily  organs  and  senses  which  we  now  wear — and  placed  him 
under  the  very  canopy  that  is  over  our  heads — and  spread  around 
him  a  scenery,  perhaps  lovelier  in  its  tints,  and  more  smiling  and 
serene  in  the  whole  aspect  of  it,  but  certainly  made  up,  in  the  main, 
of  the  same  objects  that  still  compose  the  prospect  of  our  visible  con- 
templations— and  there,  working  with  his  hands  in  a  garden,  and  with 
trees  on  every  side  of  him,  and  even  with  animals  sporting  at  bis  feet, 
was  this  inhabitant  of  earth,  in  the  midst  of  all  those  earthly  and 
familiar  accompaniments,  in  full  possession  of  the  best  immunities  of 
a  citizen  of  heaven— sharing  in  the  delight  of  angels,  and  while  he 
gazed  on  the  very  beauties  which  we  ourselves  gaze  upoo,  rejoicing 
m  them  most  as  the  tokens  of  a  present  and  presiding  Deity.    It 
were  venturing  on  the  region  of  conjecture  to  affirm,  whether,  if 
Adam  had  not  fallen,  the  earth  that  we  now  tread  upon,  would  have 
been  the  everlasting  abode  of  him  and  his  posterity.    But  certain  it 
is,  that  man,  at  the  first,  had  for  his  place  this  world,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  for  his  privilege,  an  unclouded  fellowship  with  God,  and,  for  bis 
prospect,  an  immortality,  which  death  was  neither  to  intercept  nor  ' 
put  an  end  to.    He  was  terrestrial  in  respect  of  condition,  and  yet 
celestial  in  respect  both  of  character  and  enjoyment.    His  eye  looked 
outwardly  on  a  landscape  of  earth,  while  his  heart  breathed  upwardly 
in  the  love  of  heaven.    And  though  he  trode  the  solid  platform  of 
our  world,  and  was  compassed  about  with  its  horizon — still  was  he 
within  the  circle  of  God's  favoured  creation,  and  took  his  place 
among  the  freemen  and  the  denizens  of  the  great  spiritual  common* 
wealth. 

*  This  may  serve  to  rectify  an  imagination,  of  which  we  think  that 
all  must  be  conscious — as  if  the  grossness  of  materialism  was  only 
for  those  who  had  degenerated  into  the  grossness  of  sin  ;  and  that, 
when  a  spiritualizing  process  had  purged  away  all  oiir  corruption, 
then,  by  the  stepping  stones  of  a  death  and  a  resurrection,  we  should 
be  borne  away  to  some  ethereal  region,  where  sense,  and  body,  aad 
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all  in  the  shape  either  of  audible  sound,  or  of  tangible  substance, 
were  unknown.  And  hence  that  strangeness  of  impression  which  is 
felt  by  youy  should  the  supoosition  be  offered,  that  in  the  place  of 
eternal  blessedness,  there  will  be  ground  to  walk  upon ;  or  scenes  of 
luxuriance  to  delight  the  corporeal  senses ;  or  the  kindly  Intercourse 
of  friends  talking  familjarly,  and  by  articulate  converse  together ;  or, 
in  short,  any  thing  that  has  the  least  resemblance  to  a  local  territory, 
filled  with  various  accommodations,  and  peopled  over  its  whole  extent 
by  creatures  formed  like  ourselves — having  bodies  such  as  we  now 
wear,  and  faculties  of  perception,  and  thought,  and  mutual  commu- 
nication, such  as  we  now.  exercise.  The  common  imagination  that 
we  have  of  paradise  on  the  other  side  of  death,  is,  that  of  a  lofkv 
aerial  region,  where  the  inmates  float  in  ether,  or  are  mysteriously 
suspended  upon  nothing — where  all  the  warm  and  sensible  accom- 
paniments which  give  such  an  expression  of  strength,  and  life,  and 
colouring,  to  our  present  habitation,  are  attenuated  into  a  sort  of 
spiritual  element,  that  is  measre,  and  imperceptible,  and  utterly  unin- 
viting to  the  eye  of  mortals  here  below — where  every  vestige  of  ma- 
terialism is  done  away,  and  nothing  left  but  certain  unearthly  scenes 
that  have  no  power  of  allurement,  and  certain  unearthly  ecstacies, 
with  which  it  is  felt  impossible  to  sympathise.  The  holders  of  this 
imagination  forget  all  the  while,  that  really  (here  is  no  essential  con- 
nection between  materialism  and  sin— -that  the  world  which  we  now 
inhabit,  had  idl  the  amplitude  and  solidity  of  its  present  materialism, 
before  sin  entered  into  it — that  God  so  far,  on  that  account,  from 
looking  slightly  upon  it,  after  it  had  received  the  last  touch  of  ht$ 
creating  hand,  reviewed  th^  earth,  and  the  waters,  and  the  firmament, 
and  all  the  green  herbage,  with  the  living  creatures,  and  the  man 
whom.he  had  raised  in  dominion  over  them,  and  he  saw  every  thing 
that  he  had  made«  and  behold  it  was  all  very  good.  They  forget  that 
on  the  birth  of  materialism,  when  it  stood  out  in  the  freshness  of 
those  glories  which  the  great  Architect  of  Nature  had  impressed 
upon  it,  that  then  **  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons 
of  God  shouted  for  jov.''  They  forget  the  appeals  that  are  made 
everywhere  in  the  fiiole  to  this  material  workmanship — and  bow, 
from  the  face  of  these  visible  heavens,  and  the  garniture  of  this  earth 
that  we  tread  upon,  the  greatness  and  the  goodness  of  God  are  re- 
flected on  the  view  of  his  worshippers.  No»  my  brethren,  the  object 
of  tbe  administration  we  sit  unoer,  is  to  extirpate  sin,  but  it  is  not  to 
sweep  away  materialism*  By  the  convulsions  of  the  last  day,  it.  may 
be  shaken,  and  broken  down  from  its  present  arrangements,  ana 
thrown  into  such  fitful  agitations,  as  that  the  whole  of  its  existing 
framework  shall  fall  to  pieces,  and  with  a  heat  so  fervent  as  to  melt 
its  most  solid  elements,  may  it  be  utterly  dissolved*  And  thus  may  thci 
earth  again  become  .without  form,  and  void,,  but  without  one  particle 
of  its  substance  going  into  ^annihilation.  Out  of  the  ruins  of  this 
second  chaos,  may  another  heaven  and  another  earth  be  made  to 
arise ;  and  a  new  materialism,  with  other  aspects  of  magnificence  and 
beauty,  emerge  from  the  wreck  of  this  mighty  transformation j  and 
the  world  be  peopled  as  beforci  with  the  varieties  of  material  ioveli* 
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fiett,  atid  (pace  be  tgain  lighted  up  into  a  flraMunent  of 
ftplendour.^    pp.  199—198. 

We  mist  make  roooi  tof  the  followiag  beautiful  passage,  sm 
fkHtn  dismiss  this  interesting  Tolum^. 

*  But  tli^  Ughett  homage  that  we  know  of  to  nfaterialiaiiv  udb. 
Which  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  has  rendered  to  ft.  That  He,  lb 
JDivinityy  should  have  wrapt  his  unfathomable  essence  in  one  oTia 
coverings*  and  expatiated  among  us  in  the  palpiAle  form  and  atrttPlgv 
of  a  man ;  and  that  he  should  have  chosen  such  a  teneneot*  ooi  si  t 
temporary  abode,  but  should  have  borne  it  with  him  Co  die  pboe 
which  be  now  occupies,  and  where  he  is  now  employed  in  prepsrii^ 
the  mansions  of  his  followem-^at  he  should  nave  entered  withb 
the  vail*  and  be  now  seated  at  the  tight  hand  of  the  Father^  with  the 
yerv  body  which  was  marked  b^  the  nails  upon  his  cross*  and  wher»> 
with  he  ate  and  drank  after  his  resurrection — ^that  he  aiio  rcjicBtii 
tlie  imaginatbn  of  his  disciples*  as  if  they  had  seen  a  ^irit,  by  bidding 
them  handle  him  and  see*  and  subjecting  to  their  familiar  tooch  iht 
flesh  and  the  bones  that  encompassed  him;  that  he  should  now  be 
throned  in  umversal  supremacy,  and  wielding  the  whole  power  « 
heaven  and  earth*  have  ewery  knee  to  bow  at  his  name,  and  eteiy 
tongue  to  confess,  and  yet  all  to  the  alory  of  God  the  Father— «hsc 
humanity*  that  substantial  and  embodied  humanity*  should  thasbc 
^ludted,  and  a  voice  of  adoration  from  every  creature  be  lifted  up  ta 
the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever— ^oes  this  look  like  the  abolition  of  aw- 
terialism,  after  the  present  system  of  it  is  destroyed  {  Or  does  it  aat 
rather  prove*  that*  transplanted  into  another  system,  it  will  be  pre- 
ferred to  celestial  honoun^  and  prolonged  m  immortalitjr  thrai^gbois 
^Mesr 


Of  Mr.  Cunningham's  present  volume  we  feel  it  ttnneceann 
to  say  much,  on  account  of  the  extended  notice  bestowed  oo 
his  former  volume.  It  contains  twenty-ftve  sermon^,  on  anhjeds 
very  diversified.  The  first*  on  the  much  wrested  worda  *'  Be 
^  not  riffhteous  overmuch/'  we  consider  as  extcemely  judicious 
and  usefuL  A  similar  encomium  a[^eah»  lo  ua  to  be  eapecially 
due  to  the  sevendi  setmon^  which  is  chiefly  4>ooupied  ia  point* 
11^  out  the  pP0f«dling  «nd  oppoaite  errois  tesptcting  the  doc* 
tnne  of  9ttf^ndence.  f  n  the  deventh  sennon*  which,  tT 
e^  a  ttsefiil  dbtLTSLctitr,  is  slightly  connected  widi  its  title* 
•cents  a  'sentence  which  we  woidd  recommend  Ifr.  Con 
'ham  to  revise,  tt  will  be  found  in  page  194^  and  liegins  wift 
'  .jicfA<(p5  every  ohild/  If  the  Author  cannot  express  hhns^ 
less  doubtfully^  we  thinlc  that  mlence  on  this  point  would  be 
far  ^lefierabl^  4  but  we  will  take  the  fireedotn  of  invitins  hia  at- 
leouon  to  an  artiole  41^00  4his  soljieet  in  our  Nomber  £v  Sep* 
teasher  1802.  Perhaf«i*  the  iMst  atriluag^d  Ml  the  least 
uscAd  «tfmoo»  is  the  twenti^li^  ealiftled  <  Spintad  BmAJ 
The  text  is  Eph.  ii.  1.  and  it  opens  with  the  following  rpmarks. 
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*  Neither  langiiage  nor  fancy  can  present  the  coaseqnenoea  of  iki* 
under  a  more  apafiing  aspect,  than  the  sin^e  word  and  imMe  by 
which  they  are  aisplayed  in  the  text.  The  whole  race  of  roankind^ 
jn  their  natural  and  unconverted  state — ^these  fair,  active^  and  intd- 
ligent  creatures— are  here  represented  as  dead ;  <*  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins."  Much  of  the  beauty  we  behold  is  not  real  beauty ;  the 
activity  is  not  real  activity ;  the  intelligence  not  real  intelligence : 
**  They  have  a  name  to  live  and  are  dead/'  They  are  like  corpses 
put  into  action  by  some  medical  process,  but  which  nave  no  real  h£6  ; 
y  Death  bath  passed  upon  all  men»  fojr  that  all  have  sinned.'*  Solemn 
indeed  is  the  picture  woich  is  thus  presented  to  the  mind  i  and  God 
grant  that  the^  mere  display  of  it  in  the  present  occasion  may  produce 
a  due  impression  on  our  souls* 

*  But,  my  Christian  brethren,  in  proportion  to  the  significance  and 
solemnity  of  the  image  thus  employed  to  describe  the  consequencea 
«f  sim  U  the  importance  of  contemplating  it  in  a  just  point  of  view. 
Nor  are  the  errors  connected  with  this  subject  by  any  means  few  or 
insignificant.  The  error  of  some  is,  Xh&t  of  so  weakening  the  figure 
as  to  deprive  spiritual  death  of  all  analogy  to  bodily  deatn,  and  thus 
depriving  the  image  of  all  its  force  and  solemnity.  The  error  *of 
otherSf  on  the  contrary,  is  that  of  conceiving,  that,  because  bodily  and 
spiritual  death  resemble  each  other  in  some  particulars,  they  must 
aeoessarily  be  alike  in  all ;  and  thus  giving  to  tne  image  an  extent  of 
application  not  intended  by  Scripture.  It  tt  to  the  last  of  these  errors 
especially  which  it  is  my  desire  on  the  present  occasion  to  draw  your 
attention.  And  to  this  end  I  shall  consider.  I.  The  points  jn  which 
the  death  of  the  soui  does  not  resemble  the  death  of  the  body.  IL 
The  points  in  wliioh  it  does  resemble  it/ 

This  brief  specimen  will  shew  that  Mr.  Cunningham^s  style 
cannot  be  charged  with  any  want  of  plainness  or  perspicuity, 
though  it  may  seem  to  reauire  all  the  speaker's  warmth  of  man- 
ner to  render  its  8Jmplici,ty  impressive.  We  should  have 
Uiought  a  freeer  style  and  somewhat  less  brevity,  improvements 
in  these  sermons  if  intended  to  be  privately  read.  Plain,  serious, 
and  practical,  however,  they  amply  deserve  all  the  praise  which 
the  Author  claims  for  them,  as  adapted  to  parochial  instruction 

The  third  volume  among  those  we  have  now  before  us,  is 
presented  to  the  public  as  a  posthumous  memorial  of  a  truly 
venerable  and  much  respected  individual ;  who,  though  never 
popular  as  a  preacher,  owing  to  the  want  of  animation  in  his 
delivery,  appears,  in  these  sermons,  to  singular  advantage  as  an 
author.  They  ar^  richer  in  thought,  purer  in  style,  more 
pleasing  and  impressive  altogether  .than  any  volume,  of  the 
kind  that  we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time.  They  resemble 
those  of  Mr^  Toller,  more  than  any  others  that  we  at  this 
moment  recollect,  nor  is  this  surprising :  they  were  literally  of 
the  same  sohool.  Mr.  Hill  was  successively  a  student  and' 
a  tutor  in  the  Daventry  Academy,  then  under  the  presidency 
Yql.  XXII.  N.S.  O 
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of  Dr.  Ash  worth-  He  was,  however,  so  far  Mr*  ToIler^s  senior 
that  the  year  in  which  the  latter  entered  the  academy  at  the 
early  age  of  fifteen,  Mr.  Hill  removed  to  London,  havins;  ac- 
cepted the  pastoral  charge  which  he  continued  to  sustain  for 
thirty-seven  years,  resignm^  it,  through  the  infirmities  of  age, 
about  seven  years  before  his  death.  One  anecdote  mentioned 
by  his  Editor,  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  honourably  chaiBc- 
teristic  of  this  good  man. 

'  Two  of  his  hearers  meeting  one  day,  one  of  them  accosted  the 
other,  and  said,  **  Do  you  kriow  how  Mr.  Hill  is  ?  It  is  some  time 
since  he  called  at  our  house.''  To  which  the  other  replied,  "  I  con- 
gratulate you :  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  you  have  had  no  affliction  in 
your  family."  * 

With  regard  to  Mr.  HilPs  ideas  of  preaching,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  transcribe  a  note  of  his  own,  appended  to  one  of 
these  sermons,  on  the  subject  of  the  best  models. 

*  This  strain  of  preaching'  (one  in  conformity  to  the  detenniiiatiDn 
expressed  by  the  Apostle  Paul  to  know  nothing  among  his  hearers 
save  Jesus  Christ  ana  him  crucified)  '  I  recommend  to  my  younger 
brethren  in  the  ministry  with  all  the  sincerity  and  friendship  my  heart 
is  capable  of;  and  this  on  the.  fullest  conviction.  With  whatever 
pleasure  they  may  have  read,  or  may  continue  to  read,  the  writings  of 
ancient  philosophers,  or  of  moralists  in  later  times,  they  are  not 
their  masters — they  belong  not  to  their  school— they  can  furnish  no 
such  information  as  the  Saviour  gives,  and  the  condition  of  the  world 
wants ;  nor  such  motives  as  are  best  adapted  to  the  nature  of  man : 
Take  sermons  as  compositions  •*  the  most  beautiful,  sublime,  and  ani- 
mated, will  in  vain  be  sought  for  amons  those  where  a  shyness  of 
Scripture  and  its  forms  of  expression  is  discovered.  Were  I  to  read 
sermons  merely  for  entertainment,  (laying  modes  of  faith  aside,) 
I  could  be  at  no  loss  in  a  choice.  From  a  warm  wish  for  the  pleasurty 
advantages,  and  success  of  the  rising  ministry,  I  must  recommemi 
to  their  attentive  perusal,  divines  of  Uie  last  age.  If  I  am  partial  to 
them,  it  is  the  frequent  perusal  of  them  and  the  advantage  which  I 
have  reaped  from  them,  that  make  me  so.  Making  an  allowance 
(which  common  sense  mast  dictate)  for  alterations  which  time  has 

Produced  in  language,  style,  method  of  division,  arrangement,  &c. 
fancy  I  discover  that  strong  and  manly  sense — that  intimate  ac- 
qaintance  with  and  reverence  rot  Scripture --that  deep  sense,  as  well 
as  knowledge,  of  divine  things --that  devotional  and  often  pathetic 
strain— and  that  ardent  concern  for  souls  and  the  success  of  their 
ministry,  which  render  them  the  best  models  for  their  imitation.  A 
well-instructed,  judicious,  and  at  the  same  time  zealous  preaching  of 
Christ  is  become  the  more  necessary  on  account  of  the  neglect  into 
which  such  preaching  has,  in  many  places,  fallen.  I  would  not  be 
uncandid.  But  I  must  distinguish  between  Socrates  and  Jesus— 
between  natural  and  revealed  religion ;  and  enter  my  protest,  liow 
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everfeieble,  against  that  slight,  cold,  unfrequent  mention  of  the 
Saviour  observable  in  the  prayer^  and  sermons  of  many.  God's  **  un- 
speakable ^ift/'  understood — ^valued  as  he  ought  (to  be) — wrought 
into  our  discourses,  and  made  the  pervading  soul  of  our  ministry, 
would  give  a  weight  and  dignity  to  both  not  discoverable  any  other 
way.' 

How  far  he  succeeds  in  forming  his  own  style  and  spirit  on 
these  models,  will  best  be  seen  from  a  few  extracts.  The  volume 
contains  fifteen  sermons,  besides  a  funeral  sermon  ibr  Mr.  Hill 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hooper,  his  successor. 

*  I.  God  the  only  adequate  Portion  Ps.  Ixxiii.  25.  II  Entering 
into  Covensnt  witn  God.  Jer.  1.  5.  III.  Adherence  to  Him  with 
whom  are  the  Words  of  Eternal  Life.  John  vi.  68.  IV.  The  Folly 
of  not  Depending  on  God.  Ps.  Hi.  7.  V.  The  Deliverance  of  Lot. 
Gen.  xix.  16*    VI.  Eli's  Concern  for  the  Ark  of  God..  1  Sam.  iv.  13. 

VII.  Declensions  in  Religion  observed  and  lamented.  Ezra  iii.  12. 

VIII.  Zion  built,  the  Glory  of  the  Lord.  Ps.  cii.  16.  I^.  The 
Watchman's  Report  and  Advice.  Isa.  xxi.  11,  12.  X.  A  Father  to 
the  Poor.  Job  xxix.  16.  XI.  The  Knowledge  of  National  Benefits 
and  Deliverances  transmitted  to  the  rising  Gencrationt  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
3,  4.  XII.  The  Great  Subject  of  the  Apostolic  Ministry.  Col.  i.  27, 
8.  XIII.  An  Old  Disciple.  Acts  xxi.  16.  XIV.  The  Death  of 
Samuel.  1  Sam.  xxv.  1.  XV.  The  Sufficiency  of  Divme  Grace.  2 
Cor.  xiL  9.' 

Some  of  these  sermons,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  subjects, 
were  preached  on  public  occasions.  These  are  not  the  least 
interesting.  The  following  impressive  appeal  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  ninth  sermon,  preached  Feb.  25, 1795,  a  day  appointed 
for  a  general  Fast. 

*  In  the  patience  and  forbearance  of  God,  and  in  the  wonderful 
method  he  has  devised  for  the  pardon  and  salvation  of  a  guiky 
peop^,  we  have  a  loud  call  and  a  most  powerful  motive  to  **  inquire, 
return,  and  come."  When  we  look  through  our  cities,  towns,  and 
villages^  and  observe  the  dreadful  depravation  of  manners,  notwith- 
standing the  advantages  we  enjoy ^  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
country — ^wheo  we  look  into  our  churches,  families,  and  our  own 
hearts — the  first  thing  that  strikes  the  mind,  respecting  God,  is  his 
patience.  How  can  we  think  of  the  time  during  which  he  has  been 
waiting  to  be  gracious,  and  of  the  most  kind,  compassionate,  and 
moving  messages  he  has  sent,  And  not  feel  ourselves  drawn  to  God ; 
to  that  inquiring,  while  we  may  inquire,  and  that  returning  and  com- 
ing, urged  upon  Dumah  in  the  night  in  which  she  was  involved  ?  O 
that  every  soul  here,  and  throughout  the  land,  might  feel  the  import 
of  the  apostle's  question — **  Despisest  thou  the  riches  of  his  goodness, 
and  forbearance,  and  long-sufiering,  not  knowing  that  the  goodness 
of  'God  leadeth  to  repentance  ?'*  1  cannot  think  of  a  single  blessing 
continued  to  such  a  people  as  we  are,  but  jirhat  contains  the  same 

0  2 
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memge  to  us,  a«  God  sent  to  Dumah.    **  If  ye  will  inquire,  iaqinv 
TO*    Retarn,  come,**  it  the  language  of  the  grant  of  thb  aolenm 


noufi  and  ever^  moment  added  to  oor  forfeited  lives.    But  if 
be  any  one  pomt,  in  which  all  the  Ibet  of  heavealjr  attraction  naeet, 
it  If  the  mediation  of  Christ— that  astonishing  pronsion  for  the  par* 
douy  ju8ti6cation9  and  salration  of  a  guil^  people,  on  their  iii<|iiirj 
and  return.    If  they,  whose  hearts  have  been  long  alienated,  or  who 
hate  gone  the  farthest  from  God,  could  but  see  sin,  through  the  tne- 
diom  of  the  humiliation,  suflbrings,  and  death  cif  God's  only  Son, 
and  the  grace  and  compassion  of  the  Divine  Being  to  sinful  men,  as 
they  are  displayed  in  the  gospel  method  of  salvation;  I  have  no  con- 
ception hew  they  could  go  on  in  sin»  delay  Inquiiy,  or  refuse  to  return 
ind  come  unto  God.    While  he  is  calling  to  the  rebellious,  by  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  consciencet  and  by  every  object  and  event  in 
ihe  natural  and  providential  world,  he  does,  as  it  were,  arrest  their 
attention  and  their  souls,  by  the  eift  of  his  Son.   If  there  are  any 
present  who,  by  their  departure  mm  God,  have  contributed  to  the 
present  night  of  their  country,  let  them  think  of  the  mercy  that  has 
ipared  them,  and  of  the  amazing  way  in  which  provision  has  been 
Inade  for  their  reception  into  favour :  and  if  they  can,  after  this^  re- 
main in  a  state  of  distance  and  alienation,  how  lost  mast  thej  be  to 
gratitude  to  God,  and  concern  for  tbetaiselves ! 

<  And  there  are  important  and  happy  consequences  resulting  from  a 
sinful  people's  inquiring,  returning,  and  coming  to  God.    I  cannot 
tell  you  how  excellent  and  useful  uiis  grace  of  repentance  is.     There 
is,  if  I  may  so  speak,  a  kind  of  omnipotence  in  it :  I  do  not  say,  na- 
turally so.    Look  tfaroueh  the  records  of  man  and  of  nations,  ais  con- 
tained in  Scripture ;  and  then  say  what  repentance  cannot  do.    Think 
of  the  many  promises  annexed  to  it,  and  the  great  and  astonisbiDg 
things  it  has  actually  accomplished.    It  works  a  change  in  every  prin* 
ciolci  affection,  and  power  of  man-^plucks  men  from  the  very  brink 
or  the  bottomless  pit — gives  them  a  dignity  which  they  had  lost — 
restores  internal  and  external  peuce  ;  peace  to  souls  and  to  stales — 
keeps  God  in  a  nation,  when  about  to  depart-— and  brings  him  back 
when  departed.     If  this  spirit  was  but  diffused  through  the  land,  GcmI 
Would  return  to  us  in  mercy,  and  give  our  dangers  and  our  fears  to 
the  wind.    They  who  persist  in  sin— who  are  proof  against  tlie  mer- 
cies and  judgments  of  God— are  so  far  from  being  able,  by  any  exer- 
tions within  their  power,  to  detain  a  departing  glory,  or  to  restore  one 
lost  blessing,  that  they  are  furnishing  the  dreadful  reason  for  Gods 
suspending  the  tokens  of  his  gracious  presence,  and  bringing  down 
his  Judgments  on  the  land.     It  is  the  inquiring,  returning  soul,  that 
js  his  own  and  his  country's  friend.    The  coming  to  God,  in  the  way 
of  faith  and  obedience,  is  what  our  souls  want — what  our  ftunilies 
want — what  is  requisite  to  the  prosperity  of  our  churches— and  what 
the  sreat  and  essential  interests  of  three  kingdoms  are  suppiicattng 
for  this  day.    I  do,  as  it  were,  see  your  bleeding  country  at  your  feet, 
beseeching  you    to  take  compassion   upon  her    in    this    night    of 
l)er  affliction.    .In  no  way  can  you  be  so  much  her  friends,  or  ao 
effectually  administer  the  relief  she  implores,  as  in  deep  repentance, 
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reibniifllfbD,  and  flsfrent  prayer.  If  tlie  very  high  priee  of  bread, 
mid  every  necegtary  of  life*--the  failure  of  trade  in  many  poor  and 
]po)peloii8  places— a  war,  of  unequalled  expense  in  blood  and 
treaaare»  of  doubtful  iMue,  and  for  the  auppmt  of  which  fresh  bur* 
&eM  are  laid,  when  the  former  were  iooh  as  thoosands  were  scaroe 
able  to  bear»  are  great  and  pressing  ilts;  and  if  theee  ills  are  the  re- 
sult of  national  guift^^tokens  of  divine  displeasure  on  aeconnt  of  it»^ 
where  is  my  patriotism  or  humanityy  if  I  do  not  hearken  to  the 
Watchman  of  JOoenahy  when^  like  my  country,  she  had  a  departing 
God,  and  a  departing  glory  to  deplore?  What  an  idle,  senseless 
boast  is  hoe  of  counirvf  and  aHttckment  to  the  British  ConstiimHoH,  in 
those  who  are  devoted  to  pleasure,  or  live  in  a  state  of  open  or  secret 
rebellion  against  the  great  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth !  Thetf  are  the 
enemies  from  whom  Britain  has  most  to  fear.  Their  sins  are  preg- 
nant with  every  national  evil.  They  distract  our  councils,  sow  the 
seeds  of  intestine  division,  send  blasting  and  mildew,  cut  short  the 
staff  -of  bread,  undermine  the  constitution,  shake  the  pillars  of  the 
state,  and  pnt  evefy  thio^  to  dreadful  haasard. 

<  Oh !  may  we,  of  this  assembly,  be  kept  clear  of  those  crimes 
which  have  provoked  the  Almighty  to  anger :  plead  daily  with  God 
for  our  country;  and  prove  ourselves  its  real  Mends,  by  that  '^  righ« 
teousness  which  exalteth  a  nation/'    Amen  !'  pp.  261 — ^265. 

Our  next  extract  must  be  taken  from  a  discourse  which  re-* 
cj^uired  only  to  be  effectively  delivered,  to  make,  one  would  think, 
a  most  powerful  and  salutary  impression.  The  words  takeo 
for  a  text  are,  **  Lo !  ibis  is  the  man  who  made  not  God  his 
*'  strength.*'  After  shewing  what  is  understood  by  the  expres-' 
sions,  the  Preacher  proceeds  to  '  hold  up  to  view  the  man  who 
'  'hath  not  made  Goa  his  strength,  in  some  of*  the  most  interest- 
'  ing  scenes  and  situations.*  He  is  supposed,  first,  to  be  in 
the  enjoyment  of  health  and  prosperity  ;  next,  in  scenes  of 
temptation;  thirdly,  under  the  pressure  of  bodily  affliction 9 
fourthly,  with  death  in  immediate  prospect 

'  Now,  behold  the  man  whose  dependence  was  not  on  God.  His 
strength  is  gone — his  pulse  beats  feebly — a  mortal  paleness  hangs 
Upon  his  countenance.  He  would  fain  hope  to  live,  but  cannot:  hie 
aees  death  approaching,  and  trembles  at  the  sight.  What  he  made 
his  trust,  to  the  neglect  of  an  all-sufficient  good,  stands  aloof,  unable 
to  help  hifn  :  the  friends  whom  he  courted  prove  miserable  comforters ; 
and,  wherever  he  turns  his  thoughts,  scenes  arise,  which,  besides 
yielding  him  no  support,  deeply  distress  and  wound  his  heart.  Houses 
and  lands,  wealth  and  titles,  only  serve  to  make  him  splendidly  mi- 
serable, and  to  remind  him  of  his  foHy  ahd  crhne,  in  placing  his  de- 
pendence upon  them.  Were  you  to  case  him  in  gold,  and  deck  that 
gold  with  diamonds,  you  would  adorn  a  very  wretch.  His  wonted 
gayety  and  cheerfulness  are  gone,  and  his*  boasted  courage  fled.  What 
fie  hath  most  to  dread  is  coming  upon  him  like  an  armed  man,  and 
be  haih  no  strength  to  resist.    The  very  thing  he  wants— what  alone 
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could  fiiutain  liim— he  hatk  taken  no  paint  to  tecure. '  Had  he  mode 
God  his  stren^hy  he  would  have  been  calm  and  serene ;  prepared  lor 
the  trial  of  this  awful  hour ;  and  secure  of  a  happy  existence  in   an 
eternal  state.    But  now  the  troubled  sea  will  afford  but  a  faint  repre- 
sentation of  the  tumult  in  his  breast ;  nor  can  any  language  describe 
his  anxious  dread,  when  death  makes  its  advances  towards  him.     He 
thinks  on  God :  but,  ah  !  in  what  view  ?— As  an  ofiended  God — as  a 
God  whose  power  and  grace  in  a  Saviour  he  refused  to  accept*  and- 
who  is  now  giving  him  a  very  awful  proof  how  insufficient  lie  htoiaelf 
is  for  his  safety  and  happiness;  how  insufficient  is  everything;  and 
that  every  dependence  is  fatal  that  is  not  placed  on  God.     So  painful' 
are  his  feelings,  and  so  awful  his  forebodings,  with  death  in  siffht,  that 
he  would  prefer  the  condition  of  the  poor  whom  he  oppressed,  or  tbe 
beast  which  he  abused,  to  his  own.    And  this  is  the  man  (confident, 
gay  and  happy,  as  he  once  might  seem,)   who  made  not  Qod  his 
strength. 

*  5.  We  will  next  suppose  him  in  sight  of  the  Judgment^day,  and 
as  standing  before  the  bar  of  that  God,  whose  favour  and  strength  he 
never  sought. 

<  With  respect  to  a  good  man,  death  gently  separates  soul  and 
body  :  as  to  a  wicked  man,  it  tears  and  ren£  them  asunder.  Painfiil 
as  life  is  in  the  condition  just  described,  it  is  still  preferable  to  death ; 
and  therefore  it  is,  that  the  unhappy  man  in  my  text  will  strive, 
though  in  vain,  to  hold  it.  Behold,  the  bond  of  union  is  broken,  and 
the  soul  is  fled  !  Let  imagination  pursue  it — trace  its  wondrous  way, 
and  the  awful  distance  to  which  it  is  conveyed,  from  God,  from  hea- 
ven, from  hope !  In  that  separate  state  of  conscious  being  between 
death  and  judgment,  which  divine  revelation  discloses,  this  departed 
spirit  must  reflect — **  Where  are  now  those  possessions  which  I  va« 
lued— those  possessions  which  I  made  my  boast  ?  They  have  left  me 
naked  and  defenceless.     Fool  that  I  was,  to  take  up  with  that  as  my 

Eortion,  which  a  moment's  thought  would  have  convinced  me  must 
e  relinquished  at  death  !  Why  did  I  not  think  ? — I  did  think — I 
could  not  avoid  it :  but  the  thoughts  I  had  did  not  sink  into  my  heart ! 
As  they  damped,  what  I  now  find,  my  dear-bought  pleasures^  I 
banished  them  as  soon  as  I  could.  Ob  1  what  pains  have  1  taken  to 
ruin  my  soul,  and  to  draw  down  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty  upon 
it  1  Many  a  faithful  admonition  hath  conscience  given  me ;  and  I 
had,  for  a  time,  a  friend  that  seconded  these  admonitions ;  but  I  neg«> 
lecied  and  lost  him.  I  have  oflen  been  told  of  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing God  my  strength,  and  this  hath  been  urged  upon  me  in  a  strong^ 
and  forcible  manner.  The  language  of  many  dispensations  of  Pro- 
vidence which  I  have  seen  ;  of  scenes  in  which  I  myself  made  a  part  ; 
and  of  many  a  sermon  I  have  heard,  was  this — renounce  all  earthly 
dependence,  and  place  it  on  God.  I  remember  being  told,  that 
amictioji  and  death  could  not  be  supported  without  God;  and  to  have 
heard  the  very  state  described  in  which  1  now  am,  and  the  terrors 
with  which  I  am  surrounded.  Oh  1  fool  that  I  was,  to  trust  to  what 
u  fled  like  a  dream— to  expect  safety  or  happiness  without  God«^io 
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tmke  none  of  the  faithfal  warniiigg  that  hare  beehr  given  me— and  not 
to  think,  till  thinking  is  my  misery  I*' 

*  In  that  state  into  which  death  shall  transmit  the  <*  man  who  made 
not  God  his  strength,"  he  is  all  thought— painful  thought.  He  does 
not,  as  once  he  did»  confine  his  views  to  present  scenes;  he  looks  for- 
wonl,— -be  apprehends  a  judgment  to  come:  he  sees,  in  idea,  the 
throne  set|  myriads  assembled  before  it :  he  does»  as  it  werOf  hear  the 
sentence  passmg— passing  against  himself.'  pp.  87—90. 

We  can  only  make  room  for  one  more  specimen.  It  is  the 
conclusion  of  a  funeral  sermon  for  an  aged  Cbristian»  the  text 
of  which  is  taken  from  Acts  xxi.  16.  '*  An  old  disciple." 

*  If  there  be  here  a  hoary  head  that  is  not  found  in  the  *'  way  of 

rtghteousne58'*-~an  aged  person,  who  is  no  disciple — a  man,  who  even 

till  the  decline  of  life  hath,  declined  from  the  ways  of  God,  ca^t  off 

fear,  restrained  prayer,  turned  his  back  on  Jesus — a  man,  who  is 

stooping  towards  the  grave  as  he  goes,  and  yet  bath  nothing  to  hope 

for  beyond  it—what  hath  been  said  conveys  weighty  instruction  to 

him.    Oh  !  may  that  God,  at  whose  command  Moses  braught  water 

from  a  rock,  bring  the  instruction  home,  melt  his  frozen,  and  soften 

his  stony  heart.    An  aged  sinner,  a  man  that  is  ripe  for  the  grave^ 

yet  hath  not  begun  to  Jive— is  one  of  the  most  painful  and  affecting 

objects  that  can  be  beheld  upon  earth.    If  any  thing  could  be  done 

for  him,  on  my  part,  at  this  so  late  an  hour.  Oh  I  how  eladly  would 

I  do  it !  But  what  can  I  do  ?    What  can  I  say  which  he  hath  not 

heard  a  thousand  times  without  effect  ?    Many  an  attempt  has  been 

made  to  engage  his  attention— ^to  rouse  and  alarm  him — to  win,  move» 

melt  his  heart.     What  more  can  be  done  ?     All  things  are  j)0$sibie  . 

with  God — even  his  conversion.    He  knows  this,  but  will  not  go  to 

him.    But  I  roust  not— -I  cannot — say,  *^  sleep  on  now  and  take  thy 

rest."    1  would  attempt,  in  divine  strength,  to  rouse  the  unfeeling 

and  secure,  though  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  put  him  on  applying 

to  God,  through  Christ,  for  mercy.    Though  God  hath  been  justly 

E revoked  to  give  such  an  one  entirely  up — and  though  the  instances 
ave  been  comparatively  few  of  those  wno  have  been  brought,  in  old 
age.  to  a  saving  acquaintance  with  Christ ;  yet  the  case  is  not  abso- 
lutely beyond  the  reach  of  hope.  O,  thou !  who  art  old,  yet  no  dis- 
ciple, knock  at  the  door  of  mercy ;  cry  mightily  to  the  Lord  for  faith 
and  repentance  ;  pour  out  thy  soul  in  penitential  sorrow  at  the  Sa- 
,  viouir's  feet — **  arise,  call  upon  God,  if  so  be  he  may  think  upon  thee, 
that  thou  perish  not.''  You  increase  your  guilt  by  delay— you  bar 
the  door  of  mercy  faster  against  you  by  every  day  you  lose.  You 
must  so  soon  be  in  heaven  or  in  hell,  that  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost.  What  success  you  will  meet  with,  I  cannot  pretend  to  sav  ;  but 
this  one  thing  I  know,  that  if  God  give  you  grace  to  repent,  he  will, . 
through  Christ,  accept  your  repentance  :  and  that  if  you  are  enabled, 
late  as  it  is,  to  go  to  God  in  Christ,  in  the  way  that  hath  been  held 
forth  to  your  view,  in  the  account  I  have  given  in  this  discourse  of  a 
real  disciple,  he  will  not  cast  you  out  either  on  account  of  your 
age,  or  the  number  or  aggravation  of  your  tranegressions^ 
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•  Of  each  aged  disciple  preaeiH,  whom  God,  aMtdal  the  wfttteof  timie 
and  death,  hath  left^  I  need  not  request  it  thatyou  fall  in  with  all  the 
wbe  aad  gracioni  designs  of  year  hesTenly  Father,  in  prolonging 
your  stay.  .  Your  condiiflBt  and  oonfenation  will,  I  trusty  bring  bo- 
Bour  on  yourselves*  on  your  pvofiBSsioo,  and  on  him  whom  you  aecre. 
You  will  raise  no  evil  report  either  of  the  good  land,  or  the  way  to  it. 
You  will  recommend  the  ways  of  Christ  i  ooBvinoe  gainsayeis;  en* 
courage  the  awakened  ainner ;  atrengthen  every  believer's  ftith  and 
loTC ;  and  bold  up  the  religion  of  the  gospel  to  view,  as  that  which 
can  support  the  heart*  and  which  commanicates  dignity  and  glory  to 
man.    Let  the  world  see,  in  you,  what  the  mercy,  power,  and  in- 
fluence of  Heaven  can  effect.    Even  until  death,  bring  forth  Ihiit 
unto  God.     We,  as  roihuters,  want  and  wish  the  help  of  every  old 
disciple.    Let  your  children,  your  servants,  your  frienda— let  all  who 

'  see  you, — see  that  the  way  to  be  haf>py  is,  to  fear  the  dinrfeaanre, 
obey  the  commands,  believe  the  promises  of  God,  and  trust  bis  grace 
through  the  blood  and  righteousness  of  Christ.  Your  stay  upon 
eietrth  can  now  be  but  short.  Oh !  improve  it  for  every  purpose 
honourable  to  your  Saviour  God,  beneficial  to  the  world,  ana  happy 
to  yourselves.  This  is  a  work  of  which  you  will  never  repent:  Mna- 
son  did  not :  our  departed  friend  did  not.  Let  the  prospect  of  tbat 
crown  of  glory  that  awaits  the  people  of  God,  be  your  comfort  and 
support. 

•  Oh !  may  all  the  honour  and  happiness  that  belongs  to  the  moat 
distingubhed  of  Christ's  disciples  belong  to  you  for  ever.    Amen.' 

pp.  878 — 80. 

.  Tliia  is  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  late  Mr.  Lavington'a 
sermons*  It  may  not  suit  the  taste  of  the  day,  but  we  cannot 
but  prefer  such  a  style  of  pulpit  address  as  this,  to  much  that 
passes  for  oratory.  It  is  chaste,  simple,  fervent,  pathetic, 
and  we  know  of  no  qualities  in  a  pulpit  orator  more  admirable 
than  these. 

rhe '  twenty  sermons'  which  bear  the  name  of  the  late  estimable 
Heniy  Martyn,  would  have  deserved  an  earlier  and  a  distinct 
notice,  did  not  some  doubt  rest  on  the  strict  originality  or 
genuineness  of  the  whole  of  them.  One  only  was  intended  for 
publication,  and  was  in  fact  printed  during  the  Author's  life- 
time. The  remaining  nineteen  have  been  selected  from  bis 
manuacripts,  and  tbat  *  indulgence*  is  claimed  for  thesn  by  the 
Editors,  which  is  usually  granted  to  posthumous  works*  It  bus  . 
since  been  discovered,  however,  that  the  fourth  Bermon,  en* 
titled,  *  Scripture  more  Persuasive  than  Miraculous  Appear- 
'  ances,'  is  taken  from  one  of  President  Edwards's,*  abridged 


•  Works,  Vol.  VII.  p.  418. 
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and  somewhat  modified ;  and  it  creates  a  suspicion  that  tJie 
4>ther8  may  in  like  manner  be  destitute  of  actual  originality. 
Such  a  suspicion  is  not  in  the  least  derogatory  to  the  merit  and 
excellence  of  Mr.  Martyn,  since  the  practice  of  preaching 
printed  sermons  is  too  general  in  the  Church  of  England,  to 
afford  room  for  the  charge  of  deception  ;  and  it  is  quite  evident 
that  it  was  not  to  spare  nimself  either  labour  or  the  expense  of 
thought,  that  Mr.  Martyn  was  at  th£  pains  of  transcrimng,  or 
rather  forming  a  sermon  out  of  this  exceedingly  fine  discourse. 
Such  A  use  of  the  sterling  but  H>ften  prolix  and  unpolished 
writings  of  the  old  divines,  we  should  be  disposed  strongly  to 
recommend,  were  it  not  that  in  a  Dissenting  minister,  who  is 
supposed  to  preach  his  own  sermons,  it  mio^t  seem  to  border 
on  deception,  and  were  not  the  practice  liable  too  to  he  abused 
by  the  indolent.  But  we  know  not  whether  these  objections 
should  be  allowed  to  outweigh  the  positive  advantages  of  a, 
discreet  and  occasional  use  of  ^'  things  old.''  We  are  quite 
sure  that  to  abridge  a  sermoa  of  Howe's  or  of  Edwards's,  mo«- 
demising  the  antiquated  phraseology,  would  be  a  more  useful 
exercise  of  mind  than  racking  the  brain  for  a  subject  and  a 
division,  Sec.,  and  a  much  better  expedient  than  adopting  bad 
tfkeletons  and  outlines,  which,  like  other  ready-made  articles, 
Reldom  set  well  on  the  purchaser.  Were  a  man  to  publish 
such  sermons  as  bis  own,  without  acknowledging  his  obli- 

Sations  to  the  original,  he  would  be  deservedly  disgraced.  But 
ere  the  whole  blame,  if  any,  attaches  to  the  inadvertency  of 
the  Editors.  One  is  pleased  to  find  that  Mr.  Mart]^^  was  ac- 
quainted with  tJie  writings'  of  Edwards,  and  that  he  so  cor* 
rectl]^  appreciated  the  power  of  intellect,  the  profound  thought 
and  intense  piety  by  which  his  sermons  in  Common  wit&nis 
other  works  are  characterised. 

Although  as  a  memorial  of  Mr.  Martyn,  this  circumstance 
may  lessen  the  interest  of  the  volume,  its  substantial  value  is 
not  in  the  least  dimirushed ;  and  accordingly  we  can  very  cor- 
dially recommeod  it  to  our  readers.  The^  first  sermon  is  an 
admirable  one,  on  the  subject  of  the  Atonement.  The  others 
are  unequal ;  some  of  them,  probably,  were  early  efforts.  In 
India,  Mr.  Martyn'^s  life  was  otherwise  occupied  than  in  study- 
ing for  the  pulpit. 

'  Mr.  Mortimer's  volume  treats  of  a  doctrine  vAich  we  rejoice 
to  see  occupying  a  larger  portion  of  attention  than,  till  pf  late, 
it  has  received  from  modem  divines.  Another  publication  on 
the  same  subject,  of  a  more  elaborate  character,  will  lead  us  to 
advert  to  the  topic  in  a  future  article.  There  is  much  that  is 
very  good  in  the  matter  of  these  lectures,  but  we  cannot 
bestow  much  commendation  oo  the  style  or  arrangement.  In 
Vol.  XXII.  N.S.  P 
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fact,  were  we  to  give  any  extracts  from  this  volume,  we  fe9S 
tliat  onr  object  would  be  suspected,  as  if  we  wished  to  exhibit 
them  in  contrast  to  the  preceding  citations.  We  think  (hat, 
in  a  volunie  the  design  of  which  appears  to  be  practical,  critical 
and  disputatious  points  might  as  well  have  been  passed  over; 
but  if  such  points  as  the  disputed  text  in  1  John  v.  "and  the 
FiRoque  schism,  were  to  be  adverted  to,  a  reference  to  Bishop 
Fisher  and  Bishop  Pearson  can  hardly  be  considered  as  satis- 
factory. Mr.  Mortimer,  in  citing  exclusively  the  arguments 
for  the  genuineness  of  the  verse,  has  laid  himself  open  to  the 
charge  of  disingenuousness.  It  is  not  a  question  to  be  settled 
by  Episcopal  authority,  but  by  evidence,  and  the  stronger 
evidence  against  the  genuineness  of  the  passage  Mr.  Mortimer 
has  suppressed.  The  poetical  citations  which  are  interspersed 
through  these  lectures,  is  another  point  on  which  we  fee! 
called  up6n  to  animadvert ;  since,  not  to  speak  of  their  fre- 
quency, they  are  far  from  being  of  tjie  most  select  kind;  What 
could  induce  the  Preacher  to  close  the  following  passage  with 
such  wretched  doggerel  ? 

*  Go,  then,  my  brethren,  led  by  the  Spirit*  to  the  Cross  of  Christ. 
When  yf>ur  corruptions  are  strons  and  clamorous,  consider  tbem  as 
emblems  of  the  Jewish  rabble,  who,  **  with  loud  voices',  were  instant 
desiring  that  Christ  should  be  crucified/'  Think  of  your  spSering 
Saviour  in  the  midst  of  his  indignities,  tears,  sighs,  and  blood.  '  Dwell 
upon  the  subject.  Remain  by  the  Cross,  and  contemplate  the  scene. 
Can  you  yield  to  your  corruptions  while  experiencing  his  love  ?  No, 
DO,  you  are  ready  to  reply ;  while  yoti  join  in  those  lines,  so  appro- 
priate to  this  subject— 

Neitlier  Passion  nor  Pride 

Thy  Cross  can  abide. 
But  melts  at  the  fountain  which  flows  from  thy  side. 

Let  thy  life-giving  Blood 

Remove  all  my  load. 
And  cleanse  Thou  my  conscience,  and  (iring  me  to  God.'  p.  357. 

We  wish  that  the  next  volume  on  our  list  were  as  free  fronx 
every  deficiency  as  it  is  from  that  of  bad  taste.  The  late  Mr. 
Worthington  was  one. of  the  most  impressive  preachers  of  his 
day.  ■  With  great  simplicity  in  his  mode  of  address,  he  pos- 
sessed in  no  ordinary  degree  the  true  talent  of  oratory.  Nor 
did  he  affect  a  fervour  which  he  did  not  feel ;  for  there  was  no 
reason  to  charge  him  with  a  want  of  earnestness  in  bis  pulpit 
ministrations.  To  his  admirers,  this  volume  will  be  a  'most 
acceptable  acquisition  ;  and  as  an  effort  of  memory  on  the  part 
of  the  lady  who  has  preserved  thcsQ  discourses^  it  must  be  al- 
lowed to  bo  a  very  extraordinary  volume.     Every  one  who 
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KOew ,  Mr,  W  orthington,  will  immediately  recognise  .bis  9tyle, 
manner^  aiid  phmseology.  The  most  prominent  chairactans* 
tics  are  neatness  and  perspicuity,  with,  now  and  thep,  some 
tcery  felicitous  touches  of  sentiment  and  happy  illustrations. 
As  we  do  not  wish  to  be  provoked  to  criticism,  and  could  not 
bestow  unqualified  praise,  we  shall  refrain  from  making  any 
extracts,  altho,ugh  we  could  give  some  of  a  very  pleasing  k^nd. 
Xhe  last  volume  is  highly  interesting  as  presenting  a  view  of 
the  present  state  pf  pulpit  eloquence  m  '  toe  nat,ive  country  of 
'  JErasmus .and  Grotius,  of  Golius  and  Schulten^,  of  Vitringa* 
5  and  yenema/  We  have  la):ely  Imid  occasipn  to.  noticq  a 
*  B;i^vifin  Anthology ;'  the  Theology  of  Holland  has.  at  .l^ast 
$iqMalclAiina  to. our  attention;  and  m  the-  lamentable  staiteof 
deterioration  and  formality  into  which  most  of  the  Continental 
Protestant  diurches  have  relapsed,  any  specimens  of  an  effec-» 
^ye,  evangelical  ministry  would  be  most  gratifying.  Of 'the 
Sermons  composing  this  volume,  we  are  informed  by  the  Edi- 
tor, that 

>  if  I1ie£rst  three  are  selected  from  those  of  the-  late  Rev/Dr.  Rau, 
jRrafessor  of  Oriental  licerature  in  the  Uniinersity  of  Leyden,  and 
Minister  ef  the  French  Church  in  that  city.  The  next  four  are  fVom 
those  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Si  VerDede*  for  many  years  Minister  of  the 
French  €hurch  in  Amsterdam*  The  thrae  following  are  froiQ  those 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sir  Hennan  Muntingbe)  Knt,  Professor  of  Divinity 
iok  the  University  of  Groningen*  This-  venerable  man,  though  far  ad- 
tanced  in  years,  is  stilLactively  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  his^  official 
dbities,  and  in  publishing  the  results  of  his  labours  and  oieditationa. 
He  is  at  present  employed  upon  a  work  entitled  *'  The  History  of  the 
Mentd  and  Moral  Development  of  Mankind,"  which  is  now  nearly 
complete,  nine  volumes  being  printed.  A  few  words  respecting  it 
tMusy  not,  perhaps,'  be  unacceptable.  The  author's  design  is  to  trace 
the  progress  made  by  mankind  in  morality  and  in  civilization ;  to 
point  out  the  causes  why  nations,  onc6  famed  for  their  literary  and 
tdenufic  knowledge,  have  relapsed  into  a  state  of  gross  ignorance  and 
barbarism;  to  delineate  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  in- 
hfbita^Us  of  the  world;  to  show  what  knowledge  of  the  arts  they 
possessed ;  but,  more  particularly,  to  describe  their  state  as  to  morals 
and  re)igkm•.^  He  endeavours  to  prove  that  morality  and  civilization 
have.unilbrmly  kept  paee  with  each  other,  and  that  the  external  cir- 
^umsiances  of  nations  have  si  ways  had  a  paramount  influence  on  theii: 
moral  and  intellectual  character.  These  positions  he  illustrates,  as 
well  by  dbe  history  of  the  people  who  were  favoured  with  divine  reve- 
lation^  as  1^. the  history  of  those  nations  who  were  destitute  of  this 
priiFilege;  and  Jbe  enumerates  the  most  remarkable  particulairs  in 
whj(^  the- Jews-  either  surpassed  other  nations  or  were  excelled  by 
them.  The  work  is  divided  into  four  periods ;  the  first  extending 
from  the  creation  to  the  deluge  ;  the  second,  to  the  calling  of  Abra- 
ham ;  the  third,  to  the  time  of  Moses ;  .and  the  fourth,  to  the  Chris- 
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tian  era.  The  Bible,  so  &r  as  its  history  is  connected  vith  this  su!»r 
jcct»  hat  been  his  principal  guide,  though  all  the  best  writers  of  aoti" 
quity  htfve  been  carefully  consulted  and  compared.  The  Professor 
has  alfto  published,  several  other  works,  among  which  his  *'  New  Ver- 
sioD  of  the  Psalms,  with.  Philological  Illustrations/'  and  his  *f  Hittorm- 
Religjonu  et  Ecclena  Chrutiame^*^  are  much  esteemed. 

'  The  next  four  discourses  are  translated  from  those  of  the  Rew. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Van  der  Palm,  successor  to  Dr.  Rau  in  the  chair  of  Orien- 
tal Literature*  and  now  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Leyden.  His  deep  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  ancient  laiv- 
gudges  of  the  East,  induced  him  to  undertfuce  a  new  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  the  Dutch  language.  Of  this  work  four  parts  are 
already  printed*  the  first  comprising  the  Pentateuch,  the  second  the 
remainder  of  the  historical,  the  third  the  poetical,  and  the  fourth  the 
prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  fifkh  wiU  contain  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament. 

*  The  four  following  Sermons  are  selected  from  the  poftthumous 
discourses  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Elias  Annes  Borger,  Professor  of 
History  and  Ancient  Literature,  in  the  University  of  Leyden.  His 
principal  theological  works  are  **  Observations  on  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,'*  and  an  <'  Exposition  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatiana.** 
He  also  wrote  two  dissertations,  which  were  publicly  rewarded  hy  the 
Society  of  Haarlem ;  in  one  of  which  he  refuted  the  opinion  of  Eber* 
hard  '<  concerning  the  Origin  of  Christianity  \'  and,  in  the  other. 
*'  On  Mysticism,"  the  rue  and  progress  of  the  modern  German  phi- 
losophy are  detailed,  and  its  absurdities  exposed.  Professor  Border 
was  tiorn  in  February  1784  at  Joure,  a  village  in  Friesland ;  from  hia 
infancy  he  gave  indications  of  extraordinaiy  abilities,  and  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  he  entered  the  University  of  Leyden.  After  having 
pursued  his  studies  there  for  six  years,  he  obtained* the  degree  of 
boctor  of  Divinity^  and  was  immediately  appointed  **  TkecHogke 
LMiarr  in  which  office  he  remained  till  1815»  when  he  was  raised  to 
the  Professorship  of  Divinity ;  but  grief  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  hia 
wife,  who  died  a  few  days  after  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  rendered 
him  fi>r  some  time  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  office.  In 
ISlTy  he  became  Professor  of  History  and  Ancient  Literature.  In 
1819,  he  married  a  lady  of  an  amiable  disposition,  and  distinguished 
by  uncommon  talents,  who  died  the  spring  following»  shortly  after  the 
decease  of  her  infant  daughter ;  having  lived  exactly  as  many  days 
after  her  marriage  as  the  Professor's  first  wife.  This  last  severe  stroxe 
was  too  much  for  his  acute  feelings;  his  mental  sufierings  overpower- 
ed a  constitution  naturally  healthy  and  vigorousi  and  in  October  lSd(^ 
in  the  S7th  year  of  his  age,  he  followed  his  second  w^  to  the  tocnb, 
Iiaving  survived  her  scarcely  six  months. 

*  The  last  six  discourses  are  from  those  of  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Dermout, 
Chaplain  to  His  Maiesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  Miniatar 
ef  the  Dutch  Church  at  the  Hague.  He  is  now  engaged  in  writing  a- 
History  of  the  Christian  Church,  of  which  the  first  volume  ia  piib* 

^hedy  and  highly  commended*'  pp.  vti-»xiii. 
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The  Contents  are  as  follows* 

*  I.  The  Death  of  Moses.    IL  The  Excellency  i^  the  Gospel. 

III.  The  Resignation  of  Joh.    IV.  The  ImpossibUity  of  serving  God 

»iid  the  World.    V.  and  VL  Insufficiency  of  the  external  Prolbssion 

of    ChristianitT.     VII.   The  Nature  and  Importance  of  Religions 

fear.    VIIL  The  Progress  of  Christianity.    IX.  The  Unanimity  of 

^be  Primitive  Church.    X.  The  Necessity  of  Habitoal  Preparation 

for  Death.    XI.  The  Prodigal  Son.  XII.  Sin  the  Source  of  National 

Calamities.     XIII.   Jesus  glorified  in  Heaven.     XIV.    Pfety  the 

Source  of  Domestic  Happiness.  XV.  Christian  Triumph  in  Affliction. 

XVI   The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  in  the  selection  of  his  Apostles.    XVH. 

On  Providence.    XVIII.  The  Re-union  of  the  Faithful  in  Futurity. 

XIX.  Our  Saviour's  Knowledge  of  Man.    XX.  The  £xcellency  of 

Human  Nature.    XXI.  Jesus  greater  than  Jonas,  as  a  Preacher  of 

Repentance.    XXII.  St.  Paul  at  Athens.    XXIIl.  and  XXIV.  Su 

Paul  on  the  Areopagus.* 

The  first  thought  which  is  suggested  by  this  view  of  the  con«-^ 
tents,  is  the  inaccurate  designation  of  these  subjects  as  '  prac- 
*  tical.'  No  epithet  could  have  been  more  inapplicable,  and  we 
suspect  that  practical  preaching  is  extremely  ill  understood  and 
very  little  relished  on  the  Continent.  Such  bold,  uncompro- 
mising appeals  to  the  heart  and  conscience  as  distinguish, 
the  sermons  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  for  instance,  woul4  be  ventured 
upon  by  few  among  either  the  French  or  the  Dutch  clergy. 
We  have  foilnd  these  discourses  more  orthodox  than  we  had 
anticipated,  but  it  is  orthodoxy  cut  in  stone.  As  to  that  part 
of  the  volume  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Chaplain  lof 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  even  this  is  saying  too  much., 
The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Dermout  speaks  of  his  Lord  and 
OUTS,  is  precisely  that  of  a  thorough-paced  Socinian.  The 
twenty-first  sermon  opens  thus  ;^^ 

<  We  so  readily  yield  our  assent  to  the  truth  of  this  assertion  of 
our  Lord»  that  it  may  appear  altogether  superfluous  to  clWell  on  the. 
subject.  We  cannot,  for  a  momentt  doubt  that  the  great  Teacher, 
whose  name  so  many  millions  of  men  rejoice  to  bear,  was  more  illus^i 
trioQsthim  an  Israeutish  prophet,  who*  except  within  the  limits  of  two. 
Asiatic  countries,  was  scsjrcely  known.' 

Further  on,  the  Preacher  thus  introduces  some  remarks  oit 
the  superior  authority  with  which  Jesus  spoke  and  acted. 


'  Did  I  intend,  or  did  the  text  require  me,  to  bring  before  yon  the 
fiiU  splendour  of  Jesus,  as  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  me  Son  of  God, 
we  should  not,  for  a  moment,  hesitate  to  kneel  before  a  penon  who. 
was  tbehfj^tness  of  his  Father's  glory ;  and  Jonah,  who  could  claim 
■0  higher  title  than  that  of  Jehoyah's  envoy,  would  sink  into  the  shade/. 
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Such  miserable  sermonizing  as  tftis,  it  were  Gfet^er  to  hc^^v^c* 
left  u^trajnsfatQ^^;;  M.ctm  do  no  possible -gpod.  The  follc»v^^- 
aojj^W  ot  tl^e  thi^tee^th  o/ermpn,  by  Krofi^ssof.  Yan  ]^^r 

pSm  iAj  we  are  hat)|)y  to  say;  in  ^  very  different  stram.    Tlm«^ 
text  i*  Re^*  V.  9-^12. 

.4tev.gVM;v  l^ej^y^nj,  Jiyijtpd  >y  bw  fttter^t^^majqitjf 
M.  put.Decauae  he red.eemed mea  by hisblopa  1  ^ ; J^8U8«of«r Sayioajr 


surrounded  by  angels  and  crealuces  of  niys^riQ^s  form^ 

ins  ministers !    There  he,  who  saved  the  world,  sways  the 

6t  the  uhiveMe ;« ditd  all  creat^,. beings  shQij^t  and.  sing/ in 

copqert  ^Uh  the  hosts  of  heUTen,  celebrating  his  reign  as  the  jc£i]ee 

air  iul  am  pble,  tbe  vMipn  of  St.;  Jojin;  at;d.  in  tlie  *ecott4,fipaea- 
iSSi  to'  cbiiTiAce  you,'  tlult  He  wtio  is  in'  faeairen  so  hi^hlv  exalted/ 
imm  on  d^rtih  ret^ive'  tiii  HinJukMb  liot  doW  of  our  11^,'  6Ut  of  our 


j^. After  a-  brioC  and^instni^ive  exniapation  of  thi^.  vision tif 
St  John^  the  Preacher,  in  the  aecond  division,  inquires, 

'  «  To^h^tcdUtiuiitWdoestKft  saBjebt Teafl  ui?  po  we  not  feel 
odf  Mfligtttiiil  to  se^I^  in  our  degree  and  manner,  to  love  andprtfise 
fhff  R^&ehier  with  liH  our  p6wer8;  bur  lips,  our  hearts,'  our  lives  t 

<  With  our  flsd&tHs.    Xbe  tribute' of  tfie  lips' is  the  least  bfieriDf^ 
ire  can  bring.    Words  pass  away,  ;and  Jeavft  no  ..tcs^  Wbind ;  btt( 

en  do  not,  therefore,  think  that  the  praises  of  .the  tongue  are  of  no 
4^ftttac^:    Not  ^t'flSwaysldbVo^as'a'  sound;  &'>^ 
mgta^re ;  spiffl  M'  Wfi  ^  ^niaib-^tB^I^fHey  ma^  rea£b  m 
Affl^alld'mfhWwj{h'  tbl'.hkllt^mRrbF.li^VTrnT   Ukhai^ 

^nrn'm  af^A'^SnfiafiWii  Am  mis  mmpfr  ai  wen  as  m 
^0iMm'ummMQm¥iii\uV(o  im^^hkv'\  An?  thoi^v 

our  exalted  Saviour  has  said,  **'NbVrrery  m^  thit  silffi  u%^*iife;« 

W'^W*  *fA*4«?jp»^  ate.  ^? 

feis  before  my  rather  wntch  ii 

onfrof  the  libUest'giFamawe btee received fititti  Go4:i.^'  soiit^eof 
ckt  beir  plel8u^es»  the  bend  of.  tfodd  life*,  the .  pdwerfoLoBediUfn  oH 
ftttninr  thq  unde^nllifl«:'aod  t^hii^g'the  heart  ? ^.  ^nd.  vben  .«s 
iiMrJbfa.of  this  i^Astididbld  gi|l  to  ^xpfcys  oiit  seotiaiei)|^t^)eaK 
iAgf^tbfcSilviolir  of  odifsoulf;  now  id  simfde  confiSsaionii,  theniajiaora 
eulted  strains ;  now  in  the  stillness  of  solitude,  or  in  the  bosom  of 
our  familyt  then  in  the  solemn  assemblies  of  Uie  churchi-^are  our 


my  rather  wntcn  is  in  nea?en."    i»  not  tne  gitt  ot  cpeec 
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ailiilmedbf  fcicii;  whereSii'niaW'deeri  It 'idolatry  to  woitehip  'htm  &>•' 
gethbr  wTtli  Ms  Father.  '  Ah !  thejf^ktidWMia'W,  they  ar^  nptbbti-" 
sc\6i3L9  that  lie  lias  ffedeemed  us  with  bis  bTodd!!  tbe^  believ^ot  itia^' 
he  ha^bVercoide^  and'had  6at  do^n' WitH' tbe  FatKer  on  his  iUktontL' 
Ftit  let  u's/whb  fe'^l'  arid,  IJdlieve' it^'a^o^e'  hi's  ^aipe;'  l^^'not'dur' 
^ongues  be  silent;  Ietu6  '**  show  forth  Uti^'deitft  tilY'he  i^otHel^'^''^ 


All  four  of  the  sermons  which  bear  the  name*  of  this  dis- 
iiDgutshed  individual,  are  of  "an  interesting  character^'  9n^' 
breathe  an  atiimated  piety-    The  sixteenth  sennon, '  by  £h^  late^" 
Professor  Borger,  i^  an  ihgeriioiis  and  instrucjive  exhibitioii  or 
the  argument  in  favour  of  tfee  t;ruth  of  Chnstiajnjitjji  suppUe^^ 
by  th6  distinctive  character  of  the  Apostjl^s^^^j^  m  par^iq^-' 
lar,  the  testimony  of  Judas.    It  is^  howevjsr^  4^  essi^y^  il^t^ejT, 
than  a  sermon.    The  most  practical  d^scpimrGi^  iq  th^.  vplmHije* 
are  those  by  the  late  Mr.  Vernede*    The  fidh  andi  ais^th  con*,  r 
tain  some  T^ery  striking  appeals.    We  must  coBcIude  our'ejc* 
Jtiucts  with  the  closing  paragraphs  of  ^the' latter  discourse. 

^  And  as  God  has  invested  with  the  h»h  office,  c^  JHclgfi.  *•.  tM 
man  whom  he  hath  bxaaioed^V-T-*'; f^^urthe  Fa|her.  j.udM>t|)^iip; n^g^ \^^ 
hath  committed  aU  judgment  to.  the  Sqn/^  so»  to  exjcit^,  ju^^  ilfu^. 
tfiose  who  call  on  his  name  to  **  flee  ffopa  ttj^^imm  t^^  |hf|,. 

supreme  Arbiter  ot  our '  di^tiny,  the  l.or.d;  Jesjift  Christ,.  b4  VmP^. 
kaown  to  us,  inarms  th'e  mp8t«plicit,  the.s^ntepo^,  th^t.shall,i|suft., 
from  hts  tnrone  against  those  who  call  h}a\  'f.Loitll  Loi^djI"  hK^.4fi-. , 
part  npt  from  iniquity :  and  is  it  probable,  is  it  possible,  tb^t^  faf^^wjyyt.; 
not  execute  his  threatening  ?  What  madness  tp  gp  op  in  sii^  pre- 
suming that  He 'wiir  revoke  his  most  solen^n  declaraticqi^.l-T-He  wf|o*ij|.? 
*'  faithtul  and  tnie ;"  He,  **  with  whom  is  no  variableness,  nor  the  sh^^Plfi.. 
of  turning  •,"  He,  whose  '^  word''  shall  remain,  **  tJiough  heaven  and 
earth  shall  pa^s  away  ;*' !  He,  who  is  ^  the  si&n§  yesterday,  to-day,  aiid 
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fcr  €ver  !^— -Yes ;  for  those  who  persevere  in  transgression,  this  is  the 
jjIteniattTe — *'  God'*  must  '*  be  man  that  he  should  He/'  or  they  must 
perish  for  even  Ah !  if  there  is  one  among  my  hearers  whose  coih 
science  has  been  awakened,  agitated,  and  alarmed,  by  the  truths  that 
have  been  urged  upon  hinr,  are  you  determined  to  run  the  frightfU 
risk  i  Is  it  not  enough  to  destroy  all  your  delusions,  to  induce  yoo  to 
atru^le  against  your  unruly  passions,  to  lead  you  to  renounce  the 
world  and  its  vanities,— that  Jesus  says  to  you  in  his  Gospel,  unto  thb 
hour,  **  I  have  never  known  you  ;**  you  are  not  yet  a  Christian ;  you 
have  as  yet  no  Saviour  in  me  ?  Or,  will  you  never  be  undeceived^ 
an^  never  abhor  your  transgressions,  until  you  shall  be  addressed,  in 
the  face  of  heaven 'and  earui,  in  those  awful  words,  **  Depart  from 
me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire  ?'' 

*  My  friends ;  were  you  ever  present  when  a  malefactor,  who  had 
been  accused  and  convicted  of  some  capital  offence,  was  brought  be- 
fore the  judge  to  receive  the  sentence  of  death  ?  Perhaps  the  offen- 
der had  been  long  bound  with  fetters  of  iron,  and  had  languished  in  a 
gloomy  dungeon  :  he  could  not  doubt  an  ignominious  punishment 
would  shortly  terminate  his  days.  Meanwhile,  neither  his  chains  nor 
the  expectation  of  death  dismayed  him.  But  when  he  heard  his  sen- 
tence, what  a  ^chanp^  passed  upon  him !  His  courage  faUed  ;  his 
strength  IbrBook  him ;  his  knees  triembled ;  his  pallid  countenance 
was  overspread  with  a  cold  dew ;  he  seemed  already  to  suffer  the  ago- 
nies of  the  death  that  awaited  him.  Feeble,  oh,  too  feeble  image  of 
the  state  of  the  sinner  in  the  world's  last  scene !  Without  doubt,  his 
spirit,  when  separated  from  the  body,  immediately  drinks  of  the  cup 
of  divine  indignation,  and  has  a  &tal  assurance  of  its  eternal  destiny. 
Bat  what  new  terrors,  what  deep  despair,  shall  seize  tJie  sinner,  es* 
pecially  if  he  have  been  a  Christian  in  name  and  in  profession,  when 
ne  shall  see  the  judgment  set,  and  the  books  opened ;  the  Judge,  who 
once  died  for  sinners,  surrounded  by  legions  of  ansels,  ready  to  exe* 
cute  his  orders ;  liell  exfiecting  its  prey  ;•— and  shall  hear  the  final 
sentence  pronounced  on  him  personally,  '*  I  never  knew  you ;  depart 
from  me,  you  that  work  iniquity  I" 

■  *  Oh  that  we  could  place  before  you  a  representation  of  that  awful 
scene,  in  colours  so  vivid,  yet  so  sombre,  that  it  might  alarm  and 
<«  save  by  fear,  pulling  them  out  of  the  fire,*'  some,  who  till  now  have 
plunsed  in  fatal  security,  and  on  whom  the  awful  sentence  shall  infal* 
Jibly  be  executed,  if  they  repent  not !  O  God !  «<  Set  not  thy  terrors 
in  array  against  us !"  O  merciful  Redeemer,  preserve  us  by  thy  al- 
mighty grace  from  hardness  of  heart ;  and  let  the  knowledge  of  thy 
terrors,  and  not  less  the  knowledge  of  thy  love,  constrain  us  to  listen 
DOW  to  the  voice  that  says,  *'  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you, 
and  learn  of  me ;''  that,  in  the  last  day,  thou  mayest  address  ta  us 
the  transporting  invitation  :  **  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  enter 
the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  firom  the  foundation  of  the  world !" 
Amen.' 

We  must  here  bring  to  a  close  an  article  unavoidably  ex« 
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tended  beyond  our  usual  limits,  but  we  hope  not  a  tediotu  or 
^lointeresting  one.  The  diversified  extracts  we  have  given,  will 
serve*  better  than  any  remarks  of  ours,  to  shew  of  what  variety 
of  character  and  of  what  intellectual  range  this  species  of  com- 
position is  susceptible.  We  shall  not  repeat  the  remarks  we 
thr^w  out  in  a  former  article,*  on  the  causes  which  have  hither- 
to operated  to  depress  the  standard  of  pulpit  eloquence  in  the 
English  Church  ;  but  simply  advert  to  the  fact,  m,  proof  that 
the  mere  absence  of  eloquence  is  no  indication  of  a  closer  ad- 
herence to  the  business  of  the  Apostolic  ministry.  On  the  con* 
trary^  it  will  generally  be  found,  that  the  most  eloquent  sermons 
are  those  which  are  the  most  richly  tinctured  wiUi  evangelical 
truth  ;  and  the  utmost  simplicity  and  fidelity  are  by  no  means 
jncompatibte  with  the  highest  strains  -of  sublime  and  pathetic 
oratory'. 


Art.  VII.  Sketch  of  the  Evidence  of  Prophecy  ;  contaioing  an  Ac- 
^  count  of  those  Prophecies  which  are  distinctly  foretold  and  which 
have  been  clearly  or  literally  fulfilled.  With  an  Appendix  ex- 
tracted from  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Observations 'on  the  rrophecies. 
By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Keith,  Minister  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Cy*^ 
rus.  I2aio.  pp.224.    Price 48.  Edinburgh.  182S. 

^I^E  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  {>roper  stcess  has  not  been 
^^  laid  upon  the  evidence  of  Christianity  supplied  by  Pro- 
phecy,— that  the  practical  and  familiar  use  has  not  been  made 
of  the  argument,  which  it  is  capable  of  affording,  and  that  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  are  much  more  frequently 
accommodated,  than  explained  in  connexion  with  their  fulfil- 
ment. The  declaration  of  our  Lord,  that  if  men  believed  not 
Moses  and  the  Prophets,  neither  would  they  believe  .though 
one  should  rise  from  the  dead, — seems  to  ascribe  to  the  mrin 
dence  of  prophecy  a  higher  degree  of  force  than  that  uf  inira« 
cles»  He  who  **  knew  what  was  in  man,*'  intimates,  that  the 
witness  borne  to  himself  by  the  prophets  so  many  hundreds  of 
years  before  he  came  into  the  world,  was,  in  its  very  naiiire^ 
more  adapted  to  convince  the  Jews  of  the  truth  of  his  Messiah* 
ship,  than  even  his  subsequent  Resurrection.  The  sign  of 
prophecy  was  a  clearer  sign ;  the  testimony  more  direct  and 
unequivocal..  In  either  case,  the  proof  was  supplied  by  a  Di« 
vine  interposition  ;  in  the  one  instance,  by  a  display  of  the  in- 
communicable prerogative  of  foreknowledge^  in   the  other,   of 
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almfjtbty  jbdwer.  But  the  ifltenioeition  by  which 
]»rophet8  were  qadified  and  sent  forth*  -was  a  serkft  of  aaper- 
natural  tnterfarence^i  a  coneurfenee  of  iiriradei»  and  thecefere 
more  convinciog  ih^n  any  solitary  fhct^  how  dearly  soercr  au- 
peraatural )  nor  could  the  voiee  of  otie  lidea  from  Ae  dead  be 
more  traly  a  oomittimication  from  tb^  miaeea  world. 

<  That  prophecy  i^  the  effect  of  t>ivine  interposition/  t'eomrb 
Mr.  Keith,  *  cannot  be  disputed.  It  is  equivalent  t6  any  tnirftde, 
and  ife  dfitsel/ evidently  Aifraculdus.  The  forettnowledi^  of  die  ao- 
tiotair  of  free  and  intdlugent  ^ents,  is  06^  of  the  megl  lacentprehen* 
ftlMe  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  is  efcelushrely  a  Diviae  perfeedao* 
He  knows  the  determniatieii  of  the  human  wiSI,  though  he  hath  left 
li  fteai— he  looks  upon  the  future  as  we  kiok  upon  the  Mst.  And 
there  can  be  no  stronger  proof  of  the  iiltartiosition  Oi  the  Most 
High,  than*  that  which  prophecy  affisrds.  Of  all  the  attributca  of 
the  God  of  the  universe,  nis  prescience  has  bewildered  and  baflled  the 
most,  aU  the  powers  of  human  conception ;  and  an  evidenee  of  the 
exercise  of  this  perfection  in  the  revelation  of  what  the  Infinite  Mind 
aldne  tootd  make  known,  is  the  seal  of  God,  which  can  neter  be 
iiouhteirftlted,  affixed  to  the  truth  which  it  attests.' 

But  it  ia  not  only  in  the  argument  wldi  the  iilfiikl^  tinit  this 
mode  of  proof  id  so  effi^etivejy  av&ilable^  Aa  comtfeoted  with 
the  doctrine  of  Providence,  th^  etudt  of  prophdOy  ih  moat  im* 
portant.  Nodiing;  is  better  adaptea  b^  fix  tod  cfaeriah  iti  the 
mind  an  habitual  convtction  of  tlie  Divine  sovereignty  and  pro^ 
videnttal  government  of  the  world.  History  ought  to  be  read 
by  the  Itgnt  of  prophecY ;  for,  while  it  is  truje»  that  the  literal 
interpretation  of  prophecy  ia  aupplied  by  the  hietorian,  the 
Bloral  interpretation  of  history  is  supplied  by  the  inspired 
Imalyaia.  In  thia  view,  the  study  maj  h^  regarded  aa  an  im^ 
portant  branch  of  elementary  Christian  instruotion  ;  and  such 
a  work,  aa  the  present,  which  aflbrds  a  compendious  accoui^t 
ef  the  htetorical  and  existing  proofs  of  the  fulnlmentof  aneie'ut 
prophecy,  is  one  that  deserves  our  wannest  recommendation. 

"Ale  volume  is  divided  into  seven  chapters.  Chapter  J.  ia  in^ 
tmduetory.  Chap.  ii.  treats  of  the  Prophecies  concerning 
Ghrtat  and  the  Christiati  Rsligion.  Chap.  IIL  Propheciea 
Isonceming  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem^  Chap.  IV.  Prophe- 
oies  concerning  the  Jews*  Chap.  V^  8i  VI.  Propheciea  conr 
ceming  the  H^  Land,  Nineveh^  Babylon^  Tyre,  and  Egypt# 
Chap.  VII.  The  Arabs,  the  AitioaAs»  Enropean  Colonies  in 
Asia,  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  VIII.  The  Propheciea  of 
Daniel. — In  illustrating  the  fulfilment  of  the  predictions  re* 
Jating  to  the  Jews  and  other  nations,  Mr.,  Keith  has  diligently 
luvailed  himself  of  the  accotmta  of  ihoee  countries  furnished  by 
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modern  travellers.  His  voluiae  is  by  tliU  means «mi4ered  as 
eDtertainiag  as  it  is  instructive.  It  comprises  a  fond  of  inte- 
resting information, .  which,  to  yotin^  persons,  especially^  will 
be  of  much  assistance  in  the  study  of  the  holy  Scripture9, 

I 

Art.  VIII.    Thf  ^Sime,  ^4  <dhfr  Pmm.  §vp.  yf .  4^    Ifqndon. 

^T^HESE  anonymous  ««id  «tifi^«etepdiDgpWi9^aiiMf  probably 
-^  have  escaped  our  noliee,  but  for  t£e  tiiS«,  nrfiidi  anested 
our  attention ;  and  we  ha^e  been  so  meli  pleased  wiAh  die  spi- 
rited manner  iii  wbi^h  the  subject  4s  treated,  the  feeding  which 
pervades  it,  and  the  eotccijlence  of  the  ereiitimehts,  tiikt  we  can- 
not withhold  our  recommendation  of  it  to  the  notice  pf  our 
readers.    It  opens  iB^ith  the  foUpwiiig  stctnzasl 

«  The  Slate!  Hark  f  now  I  hear  thf  soun^iag  larii, 
l^ar  louder  than  his  agonizing  criers : 
As,  from  the  sqour^e,  gash  after  ghastly  ga4i, 
SpiUs  his  hot  bl6od  beneath  the  burning  SKies. 
Lo,  lo,  he  dies!  Che9brieking  victim  d^  ! 
Slain  by  his  master's  iqerciless  command  ! 
See  where  in  dust  hjisrqi^iverjng  body  lieg^ 
Whilst  o'er  him  still  his ^U.ugnterer  doth  stand, 
And  from  his  <iaan^ed  C9r^  scarce  stays  his  bloody  h^nd. 

'  Driven  frem  'the  wofld,  he  ^sesrce  eaa  £nd  a  sra ve ; 
Unless,  by  -pighti  soiqe  trembling  comrade  steals, 
To  where  yon  rocks  overlook  the  cayern'd  wave. 
And  there  his  brother's  gory  fraipe  conceals — 
Awake !  awajie  !    The  Negro's  blood  appeals 
To  Heaven  and  fiarth,  for  vengeance  on  .the  head 
Of  him,  whose  heart  no  indignation  feels 
When  thus  that  blood  by  Power's  red  hand  .is  shed : 
Whose  every  drop  still  lives,  a  witness  for  thie  dead ! 

'  Ihcardithe.M^^y.on  his  cofK^  of  straw. 
When  rankline  wounds  denied  his  eyelids  sleep  : 
I  heard  him  ask,  by  what  ^Mnris hteous  law 
The  oppressor  bore^him  b'er  U%e  biTIpwy  deep, 
And  left  him' in  a  foreign  land  to  weep? 
No  friend  was  near,  to  lend  his  soul  relief; 
Moaning  he  lay*  Condemned  ^one  to  keep 
The  midnight  vigjls  of  cqnsjiming grief; 
Driven  tp  the  dreaaful  hope,  that^fe  might  prx)ve,bi4tbueri* 

THe'horrois  of  the  Middie  Paesage  are  described  with  nuch 
force, ^dsid  there  are  some  exceedingly  striking  lines. 

Q  2 
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*  He  saw  the  conflict  of  all  paasions  th(?re. 
With  the  black  train  of  life-consuming  woes—' 
Fury  and  fear,  and  multiform  despair  ; 
Curses  and  screams,  and  agonizing  throes  ! 
Some  calling  loud  for  vengeance  on  their  foes  ; 
Others  more  deeply  moaning  their  dread  doom. 
Praying  that  Death's  lean  hand  might  interpose^ 
To  snatch  them  from  a  worse  than  living  Comb  ; 

That  in  unfathom'd  graves  their  bodies  might  consume^ 

'  Daily  the  sea  devoured  the  envied  dead^ 
Into  her  jaws  without  conation  thrown : 
And  some  were  given  her^  ere  life  had  fled. 
And  from  her  trembling  ieat  the  soul  had  flown  : 
These  heavily  sunk,  with  one  convulsive  groan. 
Into  the  cavern  of  the  deep  profound ; 
\Vhilst  bubbling  billows  for  a  while  made  known 
The  place  wherein  those  dying  men  were  drown'd — 
But  soon  these  swept  awayt  and  silence  reign'd  around. 

*  Without  was  peace ;  but  war  within  prevailed— 
The  strife  of  spirits  struggling  with  despair ! 

For  threats,  and  oaths,  and  torturing  scourges,  fail'd^ 
Silence  to  claim  midst  those  assembled  there : 
They  were  oppress'd  beyond  what. men  may  bear ; 
And,  driven  to  madness,  death  itself  defied—- 
They  even  Idnged  the  hopeless  end  to  share, 
Of  tnose  whose  blood  the  murderer's  hand  had  dyed. 
And  disappointment  felt^  this  hideous  boon  denied. 

*  There  were  death -shouts,  and  ceaseless  cries  for  water ; 
Now  fainter  heard,  now  stronger,  as  at  first ; 

Most  like  the  tumult  on  a  field  of  slaughter. 
Where  rampant  Death  is  dared  to  do  his  worst, 
And,  in  new  blood,  to  slake  his  endless  thirst. 
The  angered  ship-men  knit  their  swarthy  brows. 
And  in  amongst  their  cargo  ofl-time  burst. 
Striving  their  sufFerinK  victims  to  arouse. 
With  threats  of  deadly  hue,  and  blows,  and  vengeful  vows.^ 

*  All  was  in  vain  :  as  if  a  man  should  go, 
Into  a  lazar-house,  devoid  of  skill, 

And  seek  by  wounds  to  heal  a  madman's  woe ; 
Or  with  hard  words  a  vacant  heart  to  fill ! 
All  was  in  vain ;  the  slaves  remained  still, 
By  anguish  arni'd,'  of  Death  the  least  afraid  : 
with  ardour,  which  the  hottest  rage  might  chilly 
They  dar'd  the  drawn  sword's  sharp  and  shining  blade. 
And  curs'd  the  gain  bound  hand,  the  lifted  steel  that  stay'd.' 

pp.  7—9' 
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The  Christian  Missionary  is  afterwards  introdueed,  and  the 
tnoral  change  is  finely  depicted,  by  whl6h  the  ^ctini  of  oppres- 
sion becomes  at  once  emancipated  in  spirit,  and  reconciled  to 
his  chain. 

'  I  heard  that  Negro*  on  hn  lowly  bed* 
Thus  forced  to  bid  to  earthly  hopes  adieu  : 
I  heard  him  pray  for  mercy  on  the  head 
Of  him^  whose  bitter  wrath  his  brotlier  slew  ! 
Lonely  he  lay,  but  still  the  sufferer  knew. 
That  more  than  this  his  heayeply  master  bore. 
When  on  the  cross,  expos'd  to  public  view. 
His  dying  breath  forgiveness  did  implore, 
For  those  whose  hellish  hate  was  glutted  with  his  gore  \ 

*  Slave-masters  I  such  is  pure  Religion's  power ! 
These  are  the  morals  Christ's  disciples  preach  f 
Let  interest  alone,  then,  rule  the' hour, 
And  still  this  gospel  will  your  servants  reach ! 
Shame  I  Uiat  it  should  be  needful  to  beseech 
A  British  subject,  in  these  polishM  days. 
To  let  a  godly  man  draw  near,  and  teach 
His  heathen  household,  Britain's  God  to  praise, 
And  train  their  souls  to  walk  in  Wisdom's  pleasant  ways !' 

pp.  17, 185. 

After  some  stanzas,  in  which  the  language  of  indignant  re- 
tnonstrance  is  succeeded  by  a  solemn  and  appropriate  reference 
to  the  fearful  meeting  which  awaits  the  tyrant  and  his  tortured 
slave,  *  within  the  awful  precincts  of  the  grave/  the  poem  con- 
cludes with  the  following  elegant  apostrophe  to  the  friends  of 
the  slave. 

*  Hail,  Wilberforce !  the  Slave's  unwearied  friend  f 
Glory's  fair  light  surround  thy  saintly  head! 
Hope's  silvery  form  thy  shining  steps  attend. 
And  when  thy  feet  life's  silent  boraers  tread. 
Peace,  like  an  evening  star,  sweet  lustre  shed, 
And  smile  thee  into  heaven !    All  hail  to  thee  I 
But  loftier  praise  to  Him,  thy  soul  that  led» 

And  call'd  nis  honour'd  servant  forth  to  be      > 
The  agent  of  his  will,  which  sets  the  captive  free ! 

*  And  ye  whose  voices  have  for  years  been  heard, 
Pleading  aloud  the  helpless  Negro's  cause. 
Blessings  be  on  your  truth-arm'd  souls  conferr'd. 
And  everlasting  honour  and  applause  ! 

Let  not  your  energies  decline,  nor  pause 
One  moment  in  your  heav'n-observ  d  career ; 
For  lo,  your  fame  already  overawes. 
Those  heartless  realms  that  Freedom's  visits  fear. 
And  tremble  when  they  dream  her  angel  form  is  near  C 
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'  Hor  flrmy  are  jei  By  your  leader  elaiidy 
And  with  the  wotk  of  mertf  proceed ! 
.  Hat  Afric  enly,  but  loll  naoy  a  land. 
Beneath  tyraDnic  pride  and  last  may  bleedi 
If  ought  the  triumphs  of  your  arms  impede  : 
The  eyes  of  kings  are  on  youl  if  ye  fad 
The  cause  of  Triitti  trfamphantly  to  plead, 
A  thousand  well-bribed  tongues  your  Tall  wiH  liafHy 
And  henceforth  ruildj  Pftti^i  oYtf  Arugglbig  Right  pr^rail.* 

pp.  ^4, 25. 

< 

There  are  two  or  Ifasee  pkAfiing  minor  foexm  of  a  religious 
cast. 


Art.  IX.  ^  Charge  ddivtrei  ^  ihe  Clefjgif  of  ihe  Ankdmogmy  of 
Merioneth^  at  the  Visitation  at  Dolgelley,  July  SO,  iS2S^  and  rub- 
lished  at  their  Rtf^iiost.  Sy  th^  Rrr,  J«fain  Joans,  M.  A.  8n^. 
pp.  36.  Ruthin.  13^. 

I^R.  JONES  is,  we  understand^  a  highly  respectable  man. 
^^  He  is  not  a  spbrtaman^  and  he  ia  temperate^  'Wbich  is 
saying  much  for  a  Welch  cter^man^  and  to  these  negative 
mcdiencies,  he  adds  an  exemplariness  in  the  discharge  of  his 
parochial  duties,  which  does  him  the  highest  credit.  A¥hat 
npity  1^t  sudh  a  man  should  be  so  blinded  by  bigotry,  as  to 
{xnrceire  nothiDg  to  lament  in  the  rdigioas  state  of  the  prin- 
cipality, but  (he  progress  of  Methodispi !  He  if  ell  knotrs,  if 
be  JLnows  any  thing  about  fte  state  of  things  m  Wades;  thst 
bytfae  Methodists,  whom  lie  grossfy  t^alanmiates,  almost  aR 
that  has  been  done  of  late  years  in  the  promotion  of  Chris- 
tian knowledge,  :lia8  baea  achieved.  He  ^veu  .adnuts  ikat 'their 
ascendancy  has  been  oceaaionedt  in  i^art,  bjr  ^b?  4)ativnganent 
of  the  regular  devey  'fro»  4beir  ipatrishsoiiens,  -and  'Itieir  un- 
acceptableness  tome  nvtvves  hi^eiiefal^  £e«MKftlnvre4ieard 
of  cases  in  which  l^e  <5leTgymafn  nos  bie«ti<ybiig^'to  send  out 
a  request  for  the  fittendance  of  a  jiarisbiofifror-tivo,,  inprder 
to  publish  the  banns  of 'manriagie.  Bat  *he  ima^nes  that  it  is 
'  the  superior  education  of  the  deigyman;'  that  places  him  in 
some  instances  '  too  much  above  ms  9dck.^  we  doubt  this. 
A  true  eendemasi  (is  never  cKsquaHfied  by  Ibe  best  -education 
for  conaescending  and-beneveient  interreoBfTBe^tth  iiis  iifferiors ; 
and  the  best-bred  man  ia  always  the  most  srfl&ble.  But  in 
truth,  few,  comparatively,  of  >ttie  'Wcflch  clergy  have  much 
education  to  boast  of.  '9f  r.  Jon^s  lias  acted  very  mdiscreetly  in 
inviting  public  attention  to  this  sut()ect.  We  will  jipt^^on  this 
occasion,  take  advantage  of  him* 


A«T.  X.    SELECT  lilT^RARY  INFORMATION. 


ShorUy  will  be  publisbed,  in  2  imall 
voU.  The  Coutributioos  of  Q.  Q.  to  a 
Periodical  Work,  with  tome  pieces  not 
iiefpre  published.  By  the  late  Miss  Jane 
Taylor. 

Tlw  B«v.  V.  a.  Stovell  will  sborUy 
publi*ib  a  volume  of  Lectures,  entitled, 
The  T«a  OMtaUMidAenta,  iMiislratod  aod 
enforced  on  Christian  Principles. 

Noarl|r  readf  for  pubKoatiMi,  JoiMBais 
of  Uie  Sieges  of  the  Madras  Army,  iu 
the  Years  1817|  1818,  and  1819  j  with 
obeervaCiiMi  on  the  system^  according  to 
ubifCb  tuck  operadieas  have  usually  been 
conducted  in  India,  and  a  statement  of 
ibe  itfiproveiMnts  tbst  tppMr  neoes- 
•ary^  My  Edwasd  Lake,  EnygQ  of  tba 
lleiMMifaMe  fiasi  India  Company's  Ma- 
dras £jigiseers«  Witb  an  atlas  of  ea« 
Piaiialoiry  platas* 

A  New  Series  of  Religious  Tracts,  is. 
iu  a  ccMirse  d  pnUicatMO,  entitled  The 
Ssbbaili  Remembrancer.  By  the  Rer. 
AloMaMdcr  Fktcbar*  One  Number  is 
pttblisbed  every  Satunia|r>  each  cootaia* 
iuf  tweire  pages  ^f  letter- press,  and  en^ 
bidlished  with  a  superior  wood -cut.  Id. 

Nearly  fsady,  in  one  vol.  post  8to.  A 
Practical  Qside  lo  Bnglish  Composition ; 
or,  a  comptebeosive  System  of  English 
Grammar,  Crilicism*  and  Logic  |  ar« 
ranged  and  illustrated  upon  a  new  and 
improved  plan;  containing  apposite 
rviociples,  RttleS)  and  Examples,  for 
writing  correctly  and  elegantly  on  every 
subject;  adapted  to  the  use  pf  Schools • 
and  of  Private  Students.  By  the  Rev*- 
Peter  Smithy  A.M. 

in  a  few  weeks  will  be  published,  8va 
Matbemetical  TaUes^  oontatoing  im- 
p.ured  Tables  of  Logarithms  of  Num- 
Jbers,  Logarithmic  Sines,  Tangents,  and 
Secants,  togetJier  with  a  number  of 
otheiSt  vaelul  in  Practical  Mathema- 
tics, ABtnmmny,  N«vigstion,  Engineer- 
ing, and  Bttsioess ;  preceded  by  a  copi- 
ous lutroduciion,  embfaciug  their  Ex*- 
plaoatioa,  and  Rules  and  Vormalie  for 
their  sp|»licat|on»  witjb  a  collection  of 
appropriate  Exersisss*  By  Willism. 
^albratth,  A.M.  Loctnreron  Mathema- 
tics, fidiaburgh. 

A  SUre«tvpe  Edition  of  Sallost,  for 
the  use  of  Schools,  with  English  Notes 
at  the  fbet  of  the  page,  and  a  Historical 
and  Gcqgrapbicvl  Index  at  the  end  of 
the  volume,  by  Mr.  Dymoek,  Gias« 
snvy  will  be  iiablisbed  |n  a  few  days. 


Preparing  for  publicatioh,  A  Guide  to 
the  Lord's  Table,  in  the  Catechetical 
Form  ;  to  whicbf  are  addcd^  An  Address 
to  Applicants  for  Admission  to  it,  and , 
some  Medit&tions  to  assist  their  0evo-' 
tions.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  BdUcige^ 
D.D. 

Mr.  I0bii  Mahcelm«;4ata  of  the  A8d 
Regiment,  has  nearly  ready  for  publwa- 
tion,  a  volume  of  Poems  in  f.cap  8vo. 
entitled  **  The  Buccaneer  and  «UKr 
Poems." 

Speedily  wiU  be  publisUd,  Brief  but 
Anthentic  Memoirs  of  the    Rev.    W«. 
Ward,  late  Bap^st  Misaioaary  in  Indian 
with  a   Monody  to  hi«.  Memory.    By 
Samnel  Stennett,  Minister  of  the  Gospel*^ 

Early  in  July  will  be  puUisbed,  ip  1 
vol  8vo.  Bibliotheca  Biblica,  a  Select 
List  of  Books  on  Sacred  Lijterataro} 
with  notices  Biographical,  Critical,  and 
BfbUographical,  intended  as  a  Oui4e  to 
the  coosaltation  of  the  most  nsefiil  Wri-» 
ters  on  Biblical  Subjects.  By  Willian 
Orme,  Author  of  the  "  Life  of  .Jojin. 
Owen,  D,D,»' 

*if*  ThM  publication  will  oostai* 
some  aoGonnt  of  nearly  one  thcHnsad 
books^  including  editions  of  the  origiaai 
Scriptures,  Concordances  to  the  Hebrew^ 
Greek,  Latin,  and  English  Bibles ;  He- 
brew and  Greek  Lexicons;  British  and 
Foreign  CosouDeotators  on  the  Scrip- 
tures; Books  on  Sacred  Chronology^ 
Geography,  and  Antk^uities ;  Eoclesias- 
tical  Hutorians ;  and  numerous  works 
of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  adapted  to 
the  illustratkm  of  the  word  of  tiod:  itr 
will  also  furnish  short  notices  of  the  age^. 
country,  and  profession  of  the  authors* 

In  the  press,  British  Galleries  of  Art; 
being  a  series  of  descriptive  and  critical 
notes  of  the  principal  works  of  Art,  in 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  now  existing  in 
England ;  arraagnd  under  the  heads -of 
.the  different  pubjic  and  private  Galleries 
In  which  they  are  to  be  found.  The 
First  Part  will  comprise  the  foUowaog 
Galleries  ;— The  NaUonal  (late  the  An^ 
gerstein)  Gallery— -The  Royal  Gallery  at 
Windsor  Castle^The  Royal  Gallery  at 
Hampton  Court— The  Gallery  at  Cleve- 
land Hou8e«*Lord  Egremont's  Gallery 
at  Petwurth— The  late  Fontbill  Gallery^ 
—The  Titian  Gallery  at  Blenheim— The 
Gallery  at  Knowle  Park-  The  Pulwtch' 
G«Uery  —  Mrr  Maltbews's  ThaatrkaL 
Gallery,  post  8vo. 
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In  the  press,  The  History  of  lUly, 
from  the  Pall  of  the  Western  Empire  to 
the  Extinction  of  the  Venetian  Republic, 
'^y  George  Perceval,  lEsq.  In  2  vols. 
8vo. 

Tn  the  press,  The  Hermit  in  Italy ;  or* 
Observations  06  the  Manners  and  Cos- 


Svofe. 


toms  of  the  Italians  at  the 
ment  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
19mo. 

In  the  press,  The  Travels  of  General 
Baron  Minutoli  in  Lybia  and  Upper 
Ej^ypt,  with  plates  and  mapa.  In  8vo. 


Akt.   XI.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


BIOGRAFflT. 

•  Some  Account  of  the  Life -of  Richard 
Wilson,  Esq.  R.A.  with  Testimonies  to 
his  Genios  and  Memory, tind  Remarks 
on  his  Landscapes.  To  which  are  added, 
TariouB  Observations  respecting  the 
Pleasure  and  Advantages  to  be  derived 
lirom  the  stndy  of  Nature  and  the  Fine 
Aitt.  By  T.  Wiight,  Esq.  Published 
for  the  Benefit  of  the  Artists'  Benevolent 
Fond.  In  1  ^1.  4to.  with  a  portrait. 
II.  7s. 

Memoirs,  Anecdotes,  Facts,  and  Opi- 
nions. Collected  and  preserved  by  Le- 
tttia  Matilda  Hawkins.  In  2  vols,  post 
8ro,  II. 

Missionary  Journal  and  Memoir  of 
the  Rev.  Jo8«{ih'  Wolf,  Missionary  to 
the  Jews.  Wriiten  by  Himself.  Re» 
vised  and  edited  by  John  fiayford,  Esq. 
F.S.A.  8vD.  7s. 

MISCBILAMBOUS. 

Sancho,  the  sacred  Trophy,  and  the 
unparalleled  operations  ot  Episcopacy: 
vi^ith  a  Presbyter's  Hat.  By  S.  H.  Car- 
lisle of  Essex.  4s. 

*  Geographical  Synopsis  of  Europe,  in 
1824.  Exhibiting  tbe  names  of  all  the 
states,— capitals  with  their  sitaation  and 
latitude,— principal  towns,  monntains,' 
rivers,  &c.  ^c.  including  every  recent 
alteration  of  territory  made  by  .ihe 
Allied  Powers.  By  the  Rev.  B.  Jeanes, 
of  Charmouth.  5s. 

The  Chimes,  or  a  Call  to  the  Clergy 
and  People  of  Great  Brittio.  By  Ami- 
cus. 6d. 

Letters  on  the  Character  and  Poetical 
Genius  of  Lord  Byron.  By  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges,  Bart,  post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

TUBOLOGT* 

The  Christian  f^tewardship.  A  Dis- 
course preached  before  the  Homerton 
College  Society,  June  1824.  By  Tho- 
mas Morell,  President  of  the  Theological 
In!»titution  at  Wymondley.  8vo.  Is.  6d, 


Lord  Byron's  Works  viewed  io 
liexion  with  Christianity  and  tbe  Obliga- 
tions of  Social  Life.  A  Senrnm  deli- 
tHrred  in  Holland  Chapel,  KensiDStiasi, 
July  4, 1824.  By  the  Rev.  John  S^lcf, 
J).D. 

I1ie  Bible  Teacher's  Manual,  being 
the  Substance  of  Holy  Scriptaie  ia 
Questions  on  every  Chapter  thereof. 
By  Mrs.  Sherwood.  Part  III.  coouin- 
iog  Leviticus  and  Numbers.  With  a 
map.  It. 

Massillon's  Thoughts  on  difierent  nso- 
ral  and  religious  Subjects.  Extracted 
from  his  Works,  and  arranged  ooder  dis- 
tinct heads.  Translated  by  Rottmi 
Morris,  English  Minister  at  Calais. 
J2mo.  58. 

Observations  on  the  System  of  Wea* 
leyan  Methodism,  fn  a  Letter  to  tbe 
Rev.  R.  Johnson,  Supcrinteodant  of  tbe 
Hull  Circuit.  By  Mark  Robinson*  8ro. 
8e.  6d. 

TRAVELS  AHD  TOfOCRAPBT. 

The  Highlands  and  Western  Isles  of 
Scotland,  containing  Descriptions  of 
their  Scenery  and  Antiquities,  with  an 
Account  of  the  Political  History,  and 
Ancient  Manners,  &c.  &c.  By  Joba 
Maccnllocb,  M.D.'  F.R.S.  L.S.  G.&  itc. 
Sec,     In  4  vols*  Ava  31, 3s. 

Five  Years  Residence  in  tbe  Canadaas 
including  a  Tour  through  part  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  year 
1823.  By  Edward  Allen  Talbot,  Esq. 
of  the  Talbot  Settlement,  Upper  Canada. 
In  2  vols.  8vo.  11.  Is. 

A  Voyage  to  Cochin  China-  By  John 
White,  Lieut  iu  the  United  States 
Navy.     In  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

A  Tour  on  the  Continent,  through 
Parts  of  France,  Italy,  and  Switseriand, 
in  the  Years  1817,  18.  By  Roger  Hog, 
Esq.  8s. 

Tbe  Modern  Traveller.  Vols.  I.,  If., 
and  III.  Containing  Palestine,  Syria, 
and  Asia  Minor.  5s.  6d.  each* 
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Art.  I*  History  of  the  Commomoeabk  of  JSngtand,  Jrom  the  Com' 
meHcement  to  the  Restoration  ^Charles  the  Second,  By  William 
Godwin.  Vol.  I.  ContainiDg  tae  Civil  War.  8vo.  Price  148*  Lon- 
don. 1824. 

TVjrHATEVER  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  respecting  the 
*^  precise  character  of  the  straggle  tliat  marked  the  period 
ii?hicb  this  volume  professes  to  elucidate,  there  can  be  none 
concerning  its  importance.  The  war  between  Charles  and  his 
Parliament  forms,  as  it  were,  a  central  point  in  English  story, 
towards  which  we  can  distinctly  trace 'the  steady  bearing  down 
ofprerioos  events  during  several  successive  reigns*  and  from 
which  has  ultimately  resulted  the  present  condition  of  Great 
Britain.  Waiving  all  discussion  concerning,  the  existence  or' 
extent  of  the  right  of  insurrection,  we  may  assume  two  positions 
as  fully  established :  the  first,  that,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  God- 
win, '  the  opponents  of  Chptrles  L  fought  for  liberty^  and  that 
'  they  had  no  alternative ;'  the  second,  we  give  in  the  language 
of  Bishop  Warburton.  Although  we  differ  from  that  Prelate  m 
his  opinion,  that  '  when  Cromwell  subdued  his  country,  the 
'  spirit  of  liberty  was  at  its  height/  he  correctly  describes  the 
parliamentary  leaders,  when  he  adds,  that  the  interests  of  the 
country  were  at  that  period  conducted  and  supported '  by  a  set 
•  of  the  greatest  geniuses  for  government  that  the  world  ever 
'  saw  embarked  together  in  one  common  cause/  There  are  in- 
diriduals  who  will  dispute  both  these  pbints,  just  as  there  are 
men  who  will  defend  the  Jesuits,  and  contend  for  the  lawfulness 
and  innocence  of  West  India  slavery.  We  feel  quite  as  little  in- 
clination to  argue  with  the  one  as  wuh  the  other  class  of  despe- 
rate wranglers. 

The  history  of  that  period  has  not  yet  been  adequately  writ- 
ten, although  materials  of  inestimable  value  are  easily  accessible. 
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Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  promiW  to  supply  this  important  de- 
sideratam ; — we  shall  see  whether  his  purpose  will  ripen  to  per- 
formance. In  the  mean  time,  this  spirited  sketch  will  be  highh 
acceptable,  and  we  hold  ourselves  indebted  to  Mr.  Godwin  for 
his  manly  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  suecessful  attempt  to 
throw  light  upon  this  most  interesting  portion  of  the  annals  of 
our  country. 

The  two  most  extensive  and  decided  experiments  in  the  scieDoe 
of  government  that  occur  in  the  history  of  modem  times,  have 
been  made  by  the  two  most  highly  civilized  of  European  na- 
tions, England  and  France.  In  the  former  instance,  it  was  the 
result  of  circumstances,  seized  and  directed  by  a  combination 
of  individuals  whose  superiors  in  knowledge,  practical  wisdom, 
and  calm  determination,  the  world  has  never  yet  seen*  In  the 
second,  it  was  deliberately  and^itvowedly  made  by  men,  of 
whom  some  were  eminent  for  eloquence  andf  genius,  but  not  one, 
as  far  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain,*  was  possessed  of  that  clear 
and  vigorous  judgement,  those  large, yet  aefinite  views,  whicfaare 
among  the  indispensable  qualifications  of  the  legislator  and  mler. 
In  pomt  of  moral  dignity,  there  can  be  no  comparison  drawn  be- 
tween the  respective  parties.  The  most  amiable  and,  politically 
speaking,  the  .most  virtuous  of  those  who  urged  on  the  great  re- 
volutionary experiment  among  our  neighbours,  were,  either 
openly  or  virtually,  infidels ;  while  the  exalted  piety  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Commonwealth,  has  given  a  lustre  to  their  charac- 
ters, which  will  outlive  the  period  when  all  human  administra- 
tions shall  have  ceased. 

«  The  hutory  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England/  remaiks  Mr. 
Godwhi,  *  constitutes  a  chapter  in  the  records  of  mankind,  totally  an* 
like  any  thing  that  can  elsewhere  be  found.  How  nations  and  races 
of  men  are  to  be  so  ^vemed  as  may  be  most  conducive  to  the  im- 
provement and  happmess  of  all,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  ques- 
tions that  can  be  offered  to  our  consideration.  What  are  the  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  ihat  result  from  placing  the  reins  of  power  and 
the  guidance  of  the  state  ostensibly  in  a  single  hand,  in  a  race  of 
kings,  is  a  problem  which  every  friend  of  man  would  wish  to  ba?e 
thoroughly  examined.  In  ancient  history,  we  have  various  examples 
of  repuolics  established  on  the  firmest  foundation,  and  which  seemed 
in  several  respects  eminently  to  do  credit  to  that  form  of  govern- 
ment In  modem  times,  the  republican  administration  of  a  state 
has  been  chiefly  confined  to  governments  with  a  small  territory ;  the 
Commonwealth  of  England  is  the  memorable  experiment  in  which 
that  scheme  of  affiurs  has  been  tried  upon  a  great  nation. 


*  Perhaps  MIrabeau  was  an  exception ;  but  his  execrable  morals 
neutralized  the  influence  of  his  matcnless  powers. 
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*  It  18  of  the  republicans  or  commonwealths-men  that  it  is  the  pur- 
poee  of  this  work  eqiecially  to  treat*  They  were  a  set  of  men  new 
m  this  country ;  and  they  may  be  considered  as  haTin^  become  ex- 
tinct at  the  Revolution  in  1688.  It  will  not  be  the  object  of  these 
pages  to  treat  tliem,  as  has  so  often  been  done,  with  indiscriminate 
contumely.  They  were*  many  of  them,  men  of  liberal  minds,  and 
bountifully  endowed  with  the  treasures  of  intellect.  That  Uieir  en- 
terprise terminated  in  miscarriage  is  certain ;  and  a  falling  party  is 
selaom  spoken  of  with  sobriety  or  moderation  by  the  party  Uiat  is 
victorious.  Their  enterprise  miffht  be  injudicious :  the  English  in- 
tellect and  moral  feeling  were  nn%ably  not  sufficiently  ripe  for  a  re- 
publican government ;  it  may  be  that  a  republican  eovemment  would 
at  no  time  be  a  desirable  acquisition  for  the  people  of  this  country. 
But  the  men  mav  be  worthy  of  oi\r  admiration,  whose  cause  has  not 
prospered ;  and  the  tragic  termination  of  a  tale  will  often  not  on  that 
account  render  the  tale  less  instructive,  or  less  interesting  to  a  sound 
and  judicious  observer.*. ••«••.••• 

*  The  republican  party  in  Eneland  dates  its  origin  ftom  the  eariy 
campaigns  of  the  civil  war,  and  did  not  become  wholly  extinct  tiU 
the  Revolution  in  1688.  But,  as  a  party  having  an  important  influ- 
ence in  political  aflairs,  their  extinction  may  be  referred  to  the.  period 
of  the  Restoration.  Their  indications  of  life  afterwards  were  fiitUe 
and  fitful,  like  the  final  flashes  and  struggles  of  an  expiring  flame.* 

All  tfioublouft  times  have  a  manifest  tendency  to  the  produc- 
tion of  character;  but  it  was  the  distinction  of  England's  Civil 
War,  that  it  called  forth  Io%  character.  Admiration,  intense 
admiration  of  the  men  and  their  exalted  qualities,  by  no  means 
includes  approbation  of  all  their  actions.  But  even  where  we 
feel  least  inclined  to  go  along  with  them  in  their  acts  or  argu* 
ments,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  their  conscientious 
conviction  that  the  principles  by  which  they  were  guided,  were 
just  and  right.  Of  Cromwell  we  are  not  now  speaking.  In 
the  moral  composition  of  that  eminent  leader,  there  were  ano- 
malies difficult  of  solution ;  but,  while  We  condemn  his  usur- 
pation, and  the  means  by  which  he  manceuvred  his  way  to 
^ower,  no  impartial  person  can  be  insensible  to  the  splendid 
qualities  which  distinguished  him ;  to  bis  true  English  feeling, 
his  public  spirit,  and  his  large  and  liberal  views  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  policy.  Nor  was  it  in  the  heat  and  storm  of 
those  tempestuous  times  only»  that  the  illustrious  men  of  that 
age  were  called  forward.  Tiie  period  immediately  preceding 
was  remarkably  fertile  in  political  genius.  Coke  and  Selden 
are  names,  inferior  in  true  lustre  to  none  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  their  country.  Of  the  former,  it  is  well  observed  by  Mr. 
Godwin,  that '  the  peculiarities  of  his  mind  seem  never  to  have 
'  been  justly  appreciated.' 

*  Sir  Edward  Coke  seems  to  be  universaUy  admitted  to  be  the 
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great  oracle  of  the  laws  of  England.  He  rose  through  the  Tariaus 
stations  of  Speaker  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  Solrcitor-generaU 
Attorney-general,  Chief-justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  Chief- 
justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  by  merit  only*  without  emplojring,  in 
the  progress  of  his  elevation*  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  **  either 
prayers  or  pence/^  It  Iras  his  saying,  when  the  duties  of  that  high 
office  were  not  so  well  ascertained  as  they  have  since  been,  that  **  a 
judffe  should  neither  take  nor  give  a  bribe.''  Sir  Edward  Coke  had 
the  nonour  to  be  the  first  great  lawyer,  who  set  himself  in  opposition 
to  the  enormous  prerogatives  then  claimed  by  the  Crown.  Having, 
in  1615  and  1616,  thwarted  King  James  in  his  unlimited  pretensions 
three  several  times,  he  was,  in  the  latter  of  these  years,  removed  from 
the  place  of  Chief-justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  Lord  Chancenor 
EUesmere  affirming  to  him  on  the  occasion,  that  he  was  too  popular 
for  a  judge.  In  tne  parliament  of  1621,  he  took  a  spirited  part  in 
the  debates  against  arbitrary  imprisonment ;  and  when  that  assembly 
was  dissolved,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  his  papers  and  secu- 
rities seized,  and  a  suit  was  commenced  against  him  by  the  Crown 
for  a  pretended  debt  of  thirty  thousand  pounds.  But  the  last  ^reat 
act  of  Sir  Edward  Coke's  life  was  the  framing  the  Petition  of  Right, 
which  was  endued  with  the  form  of  a  law  in  the  parliament  of  1628. 
The  purpose  of  this  measure  was,  to  forbid  the  imnosiog  any  gift, 
loan,  benevolence,  or  tax  to  the  king,  without  the  autnority  of  parlia- 
ment, to  declare  that  do  subject  shall  be  detained  in  prison  without 
having  the  power  to  claim  his  deliverance  by  due  course  of  law,  to 
abolish  the  arbitrary  billeting  of  soldiers,  and  to  condemn  the  pro- 
ceeding against  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  realm  by  martial  law 
liuring  a  time  of  peace.  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  fourscore  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  passing  this  law,  and  he  lived  six  years  longer.  It 
is  impossible  to  review  these  proceedings,  without  feeling  that  the 
liberties  of  Englishmen  are  perhaps  to  no  man  so  deeply  indebted  as 
to  Sir  Edward  Coke.' 

Of  all  the  actual  originators  of  the  grand  contest  for  civil 
and  religious  freedom,  Hampden  stood  the  highest.  Gentle, 
yet  intrepid,  just  and  disinterested  beyond  the  possibility  of 
bias  or  allurement,  popular,  but  firm,  cool,  discerninpr,  prompt, 
and  decided,  be  commanded  the  suffrages  of  all.  His  acute 
faculties,  his  consummate  judgement,  and  his  determined  enter- 
prise, aecured  to  him  the  implicit  confidence  and  support  of 
those  with  whom  he  acted,  and  extorted  the  reluctant  nomage 
to  his  talents  and  integrity  of  those  whom  he  opposed.  Da- 
yid  Hume — it  was  fitting  that  such  a  man  should  sneer  at  John 
Hampden — when  adverting  to  the  attempted  emigration  of  this 
illustrious  man,  in  company  with  Pym,  Cromwell,  .Hazelrig, 
and  other  patriots,  permitted  himself  to  say,  that  he  *  resolved 
f  to  fly  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  globe,  where  he  and  his 
friends  might  enjoy  lectures  and  discourses  of  any  length  or 
'  form  which  pleased  them.'    And  such  misentble  trash  as  this 
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pusses  current  as  legitimate  history — the  popular  and  accre- 
dited history  of  England!  No.  Hampden  and  his  compa- 
nions sought  to  flee  from  civil  and  relieious  tyranny,  dark, 
subtle,  ana  intolerant.  They  would  fain  have  reached  an  asy- 
lum from  grievances  and  vexations,  galling  to  minds  like  theirs. 
They  served  God,  and  this  of  itself  entitled  them  to  the  anti- 
pathy of  the  unbeliever.  They  held  it  in  abhonence  that  des- 
potism should  lord  it  over  the  minds  and  consciences  of  men; 
and  this  has  drawn  down  upon  them  the  eitipty  sarcasm  of  the 
servile  apologist  for  tyranny.     Hume  elsewhere  remarks^  that^ 

*  the  prevalence  of  tne  Presbyterian  sect  in  the  parliament^ 

•  discovered  itself  from  the  beginning,  by  insensible,  but  deci- 
^  sive  symptoms.  Marshall  and  Burgess,  two  puritanical  clergy- 
'  men,  were  chosen  to  preach  before  them,  and  entertained 
^  them  with  discourses  seven  hours  in  length.'  Mr.  Godwin's 
reply  to  this  false  statement  is  direct  and  unanswerable. 

*  The  most  considerable  of  the  parliament  sermons  were  printed, 
and  I  believe  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them  that  would  occupy  more 
than  one  hour  in  the  delivery/ 

Hampdeti  was  looked  up  to  by  all,  as  the  great  pilot  whose 
counsels  were  to  ensure  safety  in  the  difficult  course  which  die 
party  who  stood  for  the  Commonweakh,  had  determined  on 
pursuing.  He  it  was  who,  in  the  general  opinion,  could  draw 
the  just  line  between  the  destructive  extremes  of  popular  li- 
cense and  despotic  rule ;  and  it  wtps  a  fine  illustration  of  his 
character,  that  when  a  negotiation  was  in  progress  between  ^e 
King  and  the  leaders  of  uie  Long  Parliament,  for  placing  the 
administration  in  the  hands  of  the  latter,  the  office  chosen  by 
Hampden,  was  that  of  tutor  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  He  sacri- 
ficed the  pride  of  high  place  and  power,  to  the  nobler  but  less 
signalizing  task  of  formmg  the  mind  of  the  future  possessor  of 
empire,  for  its  adequate  exercise.  The  early  loss  of  Hampden 
and  Pym  was  irreparable.  The  latter  was  worthy  to  range 
with  the  former  in  the  front  rank  of  the.assertors  of  liberty  ; 
and  the  death  of  both  in  1643,  was  one  of  the  greatest  dis- 
asters that  could  befal  the  Commonwealth.  They  were  suc- 
ceeded bv  Vane,  St.  John,  and  Cromwell,  as  the  efficient 
leaders  of  the  patriotic  party. 

On  the  King's  side,  the  only  distinguished  statesman  was 
Lord  Strafibrd,  and  he  was  a  deserter  from  the  popular  cause. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  baseness  of  the  act  by  which  his  royal 
master  gave  him  up  to  death,  it  was  grossly  impolitic.  Charles 
lost  his  only  effective  couns^or  when  he  abandoned  Strafford. 
But  this  was  one  of  the  many  instances  of  fatal  inconsistency, 
which  led  him  at  all  times  to  concede  when  firmness  was  re- 
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quisite,  and  to  be  obstinate  when  a  judicious  flexibility  would 
have  rescued  him  from  embarrassment.  Mr.  Godwin  defends 
the  proceedings  of  the  Parliament  in  the  prosecution  and  con- 
demnation of  Strafford ;  but  his  pleading  rests  on  principles 
-  which  appear  to  us  fraught  with  the  most  pernicious  conse- 
quences. He  grounds  his  apology  on  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
on  tlie  safety  of  the  realm,  and  on  the  dangerous  position,  that 
'Jaw  is  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  law/  He  suggests 
that 

*  Hampdent  Pvm,  and  the  great  men  who  then  consulted  together 
for  the  public  welfare,  understood 'the  character  of  the  king,  and  of 
all  the  parties  concerned  with  him,  better  than  we  can  pretend  to  do. 
They  foresaw  the  probability  of  a  civil  war.  They  foresaw,  which 
was  more  than  this,  the  various  schemes  that  would  be  fprn>ed  for 
dispersing  the  parliament  by  force  of  arms,  and  they  knew  that  Stosf- 
ford  would  prove  the  most  inventive  and  audacious  undertaker  fi>r 
this  nefarious  puipome.  Whatever  eogagements  Charles  had  entered 
intOa  **  of  removvig  Strafford  from  his  presence  and  councils  for  ever," 
he  would  have  considered  these  as  annulled  the  moment  the  sword 

was  drawn... .There  was  undoubtedly  no  man  in  the  service  of 

Ihe  king,  who  for  talents  or  energy  could  enter  into  the  slightest 
competition  with  Strafford.  Hampden  and  Pym>  and  their  allies^ 
judge4  they  did  wisely,  and  acted  like  true  patriots^  by  removing  this 
ob^ade  before  the  contention  began.' 

In  other  words,  they  acted  on  that  most  mischievous  of  prin- 
ciples, political  expediency.  On  that  ground,  and  on  no  other, 
they  are  defensible.  That  they  were  conscientious  in  their 
eondnct,  we  firmly  believe,  as  well  as  that  they  had  the  strong- 
est possible  plea,  short  of  positive  enactment.  But,  on  this 
point,  we  are  quite  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  admirable  historical  fragment,  that,  althoogfa 
Stn^ord '  was  doubtless  a  great  delinquent,  and  well  deserved 
'  the  severest  punishment^  nothing  short  of  a  clearly  proved 

•  case  of  self-defence  can  justify,  of  even  excuse^  a  departure 

•  from  the  sacred  rules  of  criminal  justice.    For  it  can  rarely 

•  indeed  happen,  that  the  mischief  to  be  apprehended  from  suJ(- 

•  fering  any  criminal,  however  guilty,  to  escape,  can  be  equal 

•  to  that  resulting  from  the  violation  of  those  rules  to  which 

•  the  innocent  owe  the  security  of  all  that  is  dear  to  them.' . , . , 
'  Whra  a  man  is  once  in  a  situation  to  be  tried,  and  Ids  persoo 
'  is  in  the  power  of  his  accusers  and  his  judges,  he  can  no 
'  longer  be  formidabls  in  that  degree  which  aLne  can  justify 
'  (if  any  thing  can)  the  violation  of  the  substantial  rules  of 
'  crinunal  proceedings.*  Mr.  Godwin's  mawer  to  this  clear  and 
coeent  statement,  amounts  to  little  more  than  that  Hampden 
and  his  associates  '  judged  otherwise.' 
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The  subflequent  coudemnation  of  Archbishop  Laud,  which 
%¥a8  sustained  on  the  same  principles  as  those  that  gave  plausi- 
bility to  the  attainder  of  Strafford;  is  considered  by  Mr.  God- 
win as  a  far  less  justifiable  act.  The  prelate,  he  thinks,  was 
sufficiently  punished  by  his  fall  from  power,  and  his  consequent 
sufTerings :  it  would  have  been  enough  to  have  dismissed  him 
to  ^  obscurity  and  contempt.*  Mr.  O.  attributes  his  destruc- 
tion '  to  the  Scots,  to  the  Presbyterians,  and  to  the  resentment 

*  of  an  individual  who  had  formerly  been,  the  subject  of  his 
'  barbarity,  the  celebrated  Prynne.' 

We  naturally  turned  with  some  curiosity  t6  those  sections  of 
the  present  volume,  which  contain  the  Author's  opinions  on 
the  religious  questions  that  divided  and  agitated  the  Long 
Parliament  and  the  Assembly  of  Divines.  As  the  larger  por- 
tion of  our  readers  will  probably  sympathize  with  us  in  this 
particular,  we  shall  extract  rather  extensively.  After  affirming 
'  the  innocence  of  error  in  that  sense,  that  the  dissemination 

*  of  opinions  and  arguments,  where  all  are  free  to  maintain,  to 
'  examine,  and  to  refute,  can  scarcely  be  injurious  to  the  com- 
'  munity,'  Mr.  O.  thus  proceeds. 

*  Among  the  great  geniuses  and  profound  politicians  of  this  me- 
morable period,  there  were  a  few  who  could  look  with  a  steady  eye 
•  into  the  future,  could  measure  the  limbs  and  muscles  of  the  human 
mind,  and  could  see  what  man  in  a  state  of  liberty  could  do  and  sus- 
tain, and  what  were  likely  to  be  the  results  of  all  ne  could  suffer,  and 
all  be  oould  efecU  They  viewed  controversy  and  intellectual  con- 
tention as  the  road  to  substantial  peace  and  genuine  vigour.  Ther 
saw  that  liberty  of  disquisition  was  the  wholesome  element  in  which 
intdlect  refines ;  that,  to  weigh  and  discern  truth  from  falsehood,  the 
scales  which  are  employed  in  the  trial  must  be  fireely  poised,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  real  conscience,  and  no  pure  religion,  where  religion 
and  conscience  are  not  permitted  to  act  without  restraint. 

'  But  what  is  scarcely  less  wmrtby  of  notice,  there  was  at  this  time, 
a  aeet  of  Christians,  penetrated  with  the  fervours  of  the  moat  earnest 
zeal,  the  Independents,  who  maintained  nearly  the  same  tenets  on 
this  subject  with  the  par^  last  mentioned.  They  were  led  to  the 
conclusions  they  adopted,  by  somewhat  of  a  different  process.  Like 
the  Prediyterians,  they  cordially  disapproved  of  the  pomp  and  hierar- 
chy of  the  church  of  England,  but  thev  went  further.  They 
equally  disapprpved  of  the  synods,  provincial  and  general,  the  classes 
and  incorporations  of  presbytery,  a  syitem  scarcely  leas  complicated, 
though  infinitely  less  dazzling,  than  that  of  diocesan  episcopacy. 
Tbey  bdd,  that  a  church  was  a  body  of  Christians  assembled  in  one 
place  appropriated  for  their  worship,  and  that  every  such  body  wascom- 
pletein  itsra,  that  they  had  a  right  to  draw  up  the  rules  by  which 
they  thought  proper  to  be  regulated,  and  that  no  man  not  a  member 
of  their  Msoimly,  and  no  body  U  men,  was  entitled  to  interfere  with 
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their  proceedings.  Demanding  toleration  on  these  grounds,  they  fef  C 
that  tney  were  equally  bound  to  concede  and  assert  it.  for  others  ; 
and  they  preferred  to  see  a  number  of  churches  with  different  senti* 
ments  and  institutes  within  the  same  political  community*  to  the  idea 
of  remedying  the  evil*  and  exterminating^  error,  by  means  of  ezdii* 
sive  regulation  and  the  menaces  and  severities  of  punbhment.' 

In  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  there  was  an  overwhelnQingf 
predominance  of  those  who  pressed  the  adoption  of  the  prea- 
byterian  model ;  and  they  were  most  powenully  supported  hj 

'  the  Scots,  who  demanded  uniformity  of  churcli-discipline  be* 
tween  thet  two  nations,  as  the  price  of  their  co-operation  against 

,  the  King. 

<  One  would  think  that  nothing  could  be  able  to  support  itaelf 
against  these  two  considerations,  the  majority  of  the  clergy  at  home, 
and  the  imperious  demand  of  the  neighbour  nation.  But  tnere  were 
men  who  had  the  courage  to  look  at  all  this,  and  yet  detennine  to 
proceed.  The  chief  of  them  were  Vane,  Cromwell,  St.  John,  Seldeo, 
and  Whitlocke.  There  were  two  questions  involved  in  the  conten- 
tion, that  they  deemed  worthy  of  their  utmost  efforts ;  freedom  from 
ecclesiastical  subjugation,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

*  This  topic  will  be  best  understood,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  five 
different  steps  of  gradual  descent  and  diminished  authority  of  church* 
government,  as  it  has  been  practised  in  different  ages  and  countries 

S'ofessing  Christianity.  The  highest  and  most  perfect  is  that  of  the 
oman  Catholic  religion,  as  it  was  at  the  time  that  its  power  was 
most  uncontrollable.  This  is  a  system  of  unmingled  and  absolute 
despotism,  teaching  men  what  they^  shall  speak  and  think  upon  sob- 
jects  of  religion,  allowing  no  variation  or  diverging  from  the  efta- 
Dlished  standard^  shutting  up  from  the  laity  the  books  in  which  die 
origin  and  laws  of  Christianity  are  recorded,  promulgating  an  index 
ejBpurgatorhu  of  all  other  books,  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  iaggoC,  the 
stake,  and  the  auto  da/e  to  enforce  its  decrees,  and  binding  the  whole 
with  the  awfVil  and  tremendous  sanction  of  auricular  confession. 
Popery  also  had  the  additional  resource  of  binding  all  Christendom 
together  as  one  man ;  and  it  had  the  advantage  over  all  other  forma 
of  Christianity,  in  the  masterly  and  costly  way  in  which  it  addressed 
itself  to  the  eyes,  the  ears,  and  the  nostrils  of  its  disciples. 

*  The  second  form  of  church-govemmentt  partaking -of  many  of 
the  advantages  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system,  is  that  of  diocesan 
episcopacy.  It  aims,  though  at  a  distance,  and  with  a  diminished 
flight,  at  the  same  splendour :  it  accumulates  its  emoluments  and  its 
honours  in  somewhat  of  a  similar  manner.  It  issues  Ifs  canons  and 
decrees ;  it  fulminates  its  excommunications.  'Like  the  church  of 
Rome,  it  is  rigorous  and  untemporising.  It  denounces  schism  aa 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  offences.  And  it  punishes  all  deviatiofi 
from  Its  rules,  at  least  it  did  in  the  times  of  which  we  are  tetntiaffp 
in  somewhat  of  the  same  manner  as  the  church  of  Rome,  with  thia 
di&rence,  that  where  the  pope  and  the  inauisition  burnt  its  victima 
alive,  the  church  of  England  confined  itselr  to  the  lashi  the  slitting  of 
noses,  or  the  cutting  off'  of  ears. 
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*  Next  comes  the  presb^terian  system,  not  less  exclnshre  and  in- 
toleranty  and  impressed  with  no  less  horror  of  the  blasphemy  and  per« 
tiiciousneBS  of  sects  than  the  former.  Its  chief  distinctions  are,  the 
comparBtive  moderation  of  ito  emoluments,  and  the  pkioDess  of  its 
garb.  The  clergy  of  the  church  of  Scotland  were  habited  with  some« 
thing  of  the  same  unambitious  sadness,  as  we  see  in  paintings  of  the 
lathers  of  the  inquisition.  But  this  is  in  some  respects  a  disadvan« 
tage.  He  that  lords  it  over  niie,  and  would  persuade  me  that  he  is  not 
of  the  same  ignoble  ^ind  as  myself,  ought  perhaps  to  be  clad  in  robes, 
and  covered  with  ermines  and  gold.  It  is  some  nditigation  of  my 
sufferings.  I  should  be  glad  to  be  deluded  and  dazzled  to  the  last. 
It  seems  natural  that  human  beings  should  prefer,  like  the  widow  of 
Benares,  to  die  amid  the  clangour  of  trumpets,  and  the  soft  breath- 
ing of  recorders,  to  the  perishing  of  the  deformed  and  withering 
blow  of  undisguised  cruelty. 

'  The  system  of  the  Independents  has  been  already  described.  Its 
generous  spirit  of  toleration,  and  fearlessness  of  sects,  come  in  beau- 
tiful contrast  with  the  jsystems  already  described.  It  demands  no 
other  liberty  for  itself,  than  it  is  willing  to  yield  to  all  others. 

*  But  even  this  system  did  not  go  far  enough  to  satisfy  the  master- 
spirits of  the  age  of  the  Commonwealth.  They  detected  a  latent  error, 
and  saw  a  se^  of  despotism  and  oppression,  even  in  the  simple 
creed  of  this  sect«  The  doctrine  on  toe  subject  which  obtained  their 
approbation,  received  its  name  from  Thomas  Erastus,  a  German 
pnysician  of  the  sixteenth  century,  contemporary  with  Luther,  The 
work  in  which  he  delivered  his  theory  and  reasonings  on  the  subject, 
is  entitled  De  excammunicatione  ecdesiastica, 

*  The  Independents  taught,  that  a  church  was  a  body  of  Christians 
assembled  in  one  place  appropriated  for  their-  worship,  and  that 
every  such^body  was  complete  in  itself;  that  they  nad  a  right 
to  draw  up  the  maxims  by  which  they  thought  proper  to  be  regu- 
lated, and  that  no  man,  not  a  mecnber  of  their  assembly,  and 
no  body  of  men,  was  entitled  to  interfere  with  their  proceedings. 
But  the  Erastians  proceeded  on  another  )>rinciple.  They  held  that 
religion  is  an  afiair  between  man  and  his  Creator,  in  which  no  other 
man  or  society  of  men  was  intitled  to  interpose.  *'  Who  art  thou 
that  judgest  another  ?"  says  St.  Paul,  **  to  his  own  master  he  stand- 
eth  or  ffdleth."  Proceeding  on  this  ground,  they  maintained,  that 
every  man  calling  himself  a  Christian,  has  a  right  to  make  resort  to 
aoy  Christian  place  of  worship,  and  partake  in  all  its  ordinances. 
Simple  as  this  idea  is,  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  priestcraft,  and 
usurpation  of  one  man  over  the  conscience  of  another.  Excommu- 
nication, or  '*  the  power  of  the  keys/'  as  it  has  been  called,  is  the 
great  engine  of  ecclesiastical  tyrannv.  Those  who  claim  to  exercise 
diis  power,  are  hereby  enabled  to  ontrude  themselves,  into  the  most 
Sieved  and  private  concerns  of  every  one  who  holds  Christian  wor- 
ship and  the  ordinances  of  Christianity  to  be  part  of  his  duty.  They 
inqwre  into  his  life,  and  find  perhaps  that  his  conduct  and  actions  do 
not  squar^  with  their  ideas  of  rectitude.  They  examine  him  as  to 
his  creed',  and  discover  that  it  ^oes  not  tally  with  their  private  in- 
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terpretatiiMi  of  Scripture.  Tbey  undenake  to  ledoce  his  oonfiBMioo 
to  what  th^  receive  Ibr  truth,  and  to  i^ieBcribe  to  him  penances  and 
mortification*  They  reouire  of  him  spiritual  obedience.  If  he  fails 
in  any  of  these  things,  tney  shut  him  out  from  the  commemomtion 
of  Uie  merits  of  Chnst  at  first,  or  enoommunioato  him  aftenrards. 
They  refiise  him  &e  consolations  of  the  religion  he  embraces,  and 
hold  him  up  to  his  brother  professors  as  no  bettor  than  *<  a  heathen 
nan  and  a  publican."  They  take  firom  him,  by  their  arbitrary  aod 
lawless  decreet  that  character  which  makes  him  respectable  anrKMig 
his  fellows,  and  sustains  him  in  self»reverence,  which  is  the  root  of  aU 
yirtue.  It  was  **  the  power  of  the  keys,''  carried  to  its  utmost  ei^* 
lent,  that  enabled  the  popes  of  former  times  to  place  whole  realms 
under  an  intocdict,  and  to  dissolve  the  obligation  of  subjects  to  the 
government  under  which  they  lived.' 

In  this  last  paragraph,  there  is  much  fallacious  comment. 
We  are  as  decided  enemies  towhat  is  commonly  understood 
by  '  the  power  of  the  keys,'  as  Mr.  Godwin  or  the  sturdiest 
Erastian  can  be;  but»  that  the  right  of  exclusion  exists  in  every 
▼oluntary  association,  we  shall  most  firmly  insist.  It  is  essen- 
tially»  and  as  practised  among  Independents,  nothing  more 
and  nothing  less  than  the  right  of  every  copartnery  to  arrange 
the  terms  of  its  own  harmonious  combination,  and  to  Tisit 
their  infraction  by  an  exclusion  to  which,  as  nart  of  that 
arrangement,  the  delinmient  himself  has  given  nis  previoos 
assent.  The  parties  coalesce  on  the  ground  of  an  express  re- 
cognition of  Christian  morals ;  and  the  violator  of  that  article 
of  their  compact,  severs  himself  from  their  communion  by 
his  own  act  and  deed,  put  in  force  by  the  untainted  part  of 
the  community.  They  unite  on  the  foundation  of  Christian 
doctrine,  and  the  same  result  takes  place  in  the  event  of  an 
aberration  from  soundness  of  faith.  That  diere  is  another  pro- 
cess running  parallel  with  this,  and  involving  the  condition 
and  character  of  the  individual,  as  it  remrds  his  eternal  in- 
terests, has  nothing  to  do  with  what  may  be  called  the  forensic 
character  of  the  compact.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  religion, 
considered  as  '  an  affair  between  man  and  his  Creator,'  and  no 
human  tribunal  has  authority  to  give  sentence  in  this  view  of 
the  question.  That  the  act  on  earth  of  a  divine  or  inspired 
arbiter  would  be  ratified  in  heaven,  is  a  fact  which  can  have 
no  bearing  on  the  case,  taken  as  a  merely  human  transaction, 
tiioueh  influenced  by  spiritual  motives.  The  absence  of  a 
just  discrimination  between  these  things,  or  ratiher  tiieir  de* 
signed  and  artful  confusion,  has  given  rise  to  the  pestilential 
doctrine  of  '  the  power  of  the  keys.'  It  has  smted  the  views 
of  interested  hierarchies,  to  claim  the  uncontrolled  dispensation 
of  ecclesiastical. penalties,  and  to  enforce  them  by  pretending 
to  the  dominion  of  the  unseen  world ;  but  their  noisy  fulmina- 
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lions  and  arbitrary  inflictions  have  nothing  in  common  v/i'h  the 
voluntary  code  of  congregational  discipline.  The '  simple  idea^ 
of  Erastianism  *  strikes  at  the  root/  not  only  of '  all  priest^craft/ 
but  of  all  order,  and  is  utterly  at  variance  with  every  legitimate 
view  and  purpose  of  Christian  communion.  An  Erastian  loses 
sight  of  the  peculiar  character  and  privileges  of  the  Christian,  con* 
sidered  as  a  member  of  the  brotherhood  of  faith,  and  entitled 
to  the  confidence,  the  counsel,  the  admonition,  and  the 
prayers  of  all  and  each  of  his  brethren.  On  his  loose  hypo* 
thesis,  what  becomes  of  the  intimacy  of  Christian  fellowship, 
implied  in  the  apostolic  directions,  '*  that  there  should  be  no 
''  schism  in  the  body,  but  that  the  members  should  have  the 
same  care  one  for  another ;  and  whether  one  member  suffer, 
all  the  members  suffer  with  it ;  or  one  member  be  honoured, 
all  the  members  rejoice  with  it  V*  As  to  the  alarming  in- 
sinuations/about  intrusion  into  'sacred  and  private  concerns,* 
and  the  application  of  an  arbitrary  rule  of  rectitude  to  '  conduct 

*  and  actions,'  they  are  already  answered.  Among  Independents, 
there  is  no  such  recosnised  intrusion,  and  the  laws  of  duty 
are  plainly  ascertainea. 

But  after  all,  a  very  important  question  arises  as  to  the  fair- 
ness of  this  representation  of  Erastian  principles.  We  cannot 
say  that  we  have  ever  set  ourselves  the  task  of  reading  the 
treatise  De  FsXtommumcatione ;  and  we  are  only  able,  at  the 
present  mom^it,  to  refer  to  those  who  were  probably  much 
Detter  acquainted  with  the  subject  tlum  ourselves.  Dr.  Hill, 
in  his  very  able  divinity  lectures,  states,  that  Erastus  resolved 
'  all  the  powers  exercised  by  church-governors  into  the  will  of 

*  the  ^tate.  It  was  his  opinion,  that  the  oflhse-bearers  in  the 
'  Christian  Church,  as  such,  are  merely  instructors,  who  fulfil 
'  their  office  by  admonishing  and  endeavouring  to  persuade 
'  Christians,  but  who  have  no  j^ow^,  unless  it  is  given  them 

*  by  the  State,  to  inflict  penalties  of  any  kind.  Every  thing, 
'  therefore,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  ecclesiastic^ 
'  censure,  was  considered  by  him  as  a  civil  punishment,  which 
'  the  State  might  employ  the  ministers  of  religion  to  inflict, 
'  but  which,  as  to  the  occasion,  the  manner^  and  the  effect  of 
'  its  being  inflicted*  was  as  completely  tmder  the  direction  of 

*  the  civil  power,  as  aoy  branch  of  the  civil  cojde.'  Nay,  the 
authorities  dt^d  by  Mr.  Godwin  bmself,  do  not  by  any  m^&oa. 
soppoEi  the  lavoumble  view  which  he  takes  of  the  JSnsttaa 
prmoiples. 

*  A.|»ar^  was  fimned'by  Selden  and  a  few  statesmen  and  tempe- 
rate ffifines,  who  nroposea  to  restore  to  the  magiscrate  the  coercive 
power  wJbiph  the  cnurch  ha4  SBsum^y  and  to  redude  the  pastoral 
fiioctions  to  exhortation  and  prayer/ 

Laing's  History  of  Scotland,  Vol.  III.  p.  289. 
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*  Erastians :  for  the  most  part  lawyerSt  that  could  not  endure  to 
bear  of  any  thunderbolts  of  excommunication  but  what  were  heated 
in  their  own  forge,  in  oUier  words,  that  were  not  controled  by  some 
4cnown  rule  of  law/  Perinchief,  p.  S2. 

We  must  confess    ourselves  quite  unable  to  discern    the 
boasted  advautages  of  this  system,  this  alliance  between    the 
Church  and  the  State.    On  this  hypothesis,  the  Inquisition 
Erastianized,  when  it  disavowed  all  power  to  inflict  ecclesi- 
astical punishment*  and  gave  over  its  victims  to  the  secular 
arm.    It  seems  tec  us  hardly  possible  to  devise  a  system  that 
should  more  completely  trammel  the  free  exercise  of  religion, 
than  this  subjection  oi  Christian  discipline  to  the  enactmeots 
'of  a  secular  tribunal,  and  this  concession  to  the  magistrate,  of 
a  '  coercive  power'  in  reference  to  Christian  communities.  Any 
thing,  indeed,  is  better  than  the  despotism  of  the  priesthood.  It 
is  so  entirely  at  variance  with  the  whole  character  of  the  pasto- 
ral office,  that  when  it  prevails,  it  assumes  a  spirit  oi   ma- 
lignant and  unrelenting  persecution,  peculiarly  its  own.     But, 
though  something  might  be  gained  in  this  respect  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  lay  authority,  in  all  other  respects  the  effect  would 
be  most  mischievous,  and  the  complete  secularization  of  things 
sacred  would  be  the  inevitable  result.    Such,  in  fact,  has  heen 
the  effect,  where  not  counteracted  by  circumstances,  of  the 
masked  Erastianism  of  the  English  Establishment. 

The  present  volume  brings  down  the  narrative  of  events,  to 
the  feeble  efforts  of  King  Charles  after  the  decisive  battle  of 
Naseby,  and  his  '  melancholy  and  disconsolate  winter'  at  Ox- 
ford in  1645-6.  Mr.  Godwin  appears  to  have  taken  great  and 
successful  pains  in  the  use  of  nis  authorities ;  his  matter  is 
well  condensed  and  distributed ;  and  he  has  in  general  exer- 
cised a  sound  discretion  in  his  views  and  reasonings.  But  his 
chief  excellence  appears  to  us  to  lie  in  the  discrimination  and 
description  of  character ;  and  the  frequency  with  which  these 
interesting  details  are  introduced,  seems  to  shew  that  they  are 
with  the  Author,  a  favourite  exercise  of  his  powers.  We  have 
already  given  a  specimen  or  two  of  this  kind,  but  we  shall 
make  room  for  one  of  a  more  highly  finished  cast  than  those 
which  we  have  before  referred  to. 


was  an  admirable  officer ;  but  it  will  be  decided  bj  all 
posterity,  as  it  was  decided  by  their  contemporaries,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  name  a  man  in  the  island,  of  so  consummate  a  military 
genius,  so  thoroughly  qualified  to  conduct  the  war  with  a  victorious 
event,  as  Cromwdl.  He  was  also,  whatever  some  historians  have 
said  on  the  subject,  of  scarcely  less  weight  in  the  senate  than  in  the 
field.  Cromwell  was^  besides,  an  accomplished  statesman.  There 
waa  in  this  refpect  a  striking  contrast  between  him  and  Fairfax* 
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Fairfax,  richly  endowed  with  those  qualities  which  make  a  successful 
coaiinander,  was  in  council  as  innocent  and  unsuspecting  as  a  cfiild. 
He  had  great  coolness  of  temper,  an  eye  to  take  in  the  whole  dispo- 
aition  of  a  field,  and  to  remark  all  the  advantages  which  its  positions 
uttotdedf  and  a  temper -happily  poised  between  the  yielding  and  se« 
vera,  so  as  to  command  the  most  ready  obedience^  and  to  preserve  a 
perfect  discipline.    Fairfaif  was  formed  for  the  executive  branch  of 
the  art  military  in  the  largest  sense  of  that  term.    But  in  all  that  re- 
lated to  government  and  a  state,  he  seemed  intuitively  to  feel  the 
desire  to  be  guided.    He  was  not  acquainted  with  the  innermost  folds 
of  the  human  character,  and  w«s  therefore  perpetually  liable  to  the 
chance  of  being  led  and  misled.    He  was  guided  by  Cromwell;  he 
was  guided  by  his  wife  1  and  if  he  had  fallen  into  hands  less  qua- 
lified for  the  office,  he  would  have  been  guided  by  them.    But  Crom- 
well saw  into  the  hearts  of  men.    He  could  adapt  himselfi  in  a  degree 
at  least  exceeding  every  character  of  modern  times,  to  the  persons 
with  whom  he  had  dealings.    He  was  most  at  home  perhaps  with  the 
soldiers  of  his  army  ;  he  could  pray  with  them ;  he  could  jest  w!di 
them :  in  every  thine  by  which  the  faieart  of  a  man  could  in  a  manner 
be  drawn  out  of  his  bosom  to  devote  itself  to  the  service  of  another^ 
be  was  a  consummate  master.    It  was  not  bemuse  he  was  susceptible 
only  of  the  rugged  and  th^  coarse,  that  he  was  so  eminently  a  mvoa* 
rite  with  the  private  soldier.    He  was  the  friend  of  the  mercurial  add 
light-hearted  Henry  Marten.    He  gained,  for  a  time,  the  entire 
ascendancy  over  the  gentfe,  the  courteous,  the  well-bred,  and  the 
manly  Earl  of  Manchester.    He  was  the  sworn  brother  of  Sir  Henry 
Vane.    He  deceived  Fairfax ;  he  deceived  Milton.' 

Did  he  decSeive  them? — Or  did  he  only  deceive  himaelf? 
The  Republicans  were  disappointed  in  Cromwell ;  the  Presby- 
terian leaders  were  his  bitterest  euemies ;  but»  that  he  was  a 
hypocrite  either  in  hie  early  patriotism  or  in  his  religion,  has 
never  been  substantiated.  Into  this  subject,  however,  we  shall 
not  further  enter  at  present,  having  recently  devdted  an  article 
to  the  Memoirs  of  this  illustrious  individual*,  and  having  the 
prospect  of  a  more  suitable  occasion  for  resuming  the  inquiry. 

We  shall  wait  with  some  impatience  for  the  remaining  vo« 
lumes. 


*  Eclectic  Review,  N.S.  Vol.  XV.  Art.  Cromwell's  Memoirs. 
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^le  grouTids  on  which  the  Niew  Testament  is  ip^fceived  as'  of 
3ivine  authority^  could  not  bat  be  considered  as  desirable,  and 
-  .:.ould  not  fail  of  being  usefal.    Such  a  service  the  Professor 
-j^as  well  qualified  to  perform.    His  extensive  learning,  his 
jritio^  acumen,  his  practised  skill  in  comparing  testimonies 
--«nd  estimating  authorities,  the  clearness  and  strength  with 
-^ivhich  his  judgement  can  conduct  an  argumentative  process,  and 
he  luminous  order  in  which  he  is  able  to  arrange  the  several 
branches  of  a  subject,  <|ttalify  him  for  treating  with  great  ad- 
vantage the  several  topics  which  this  portion  of  his  lectures 
includes.    In  this  department^  we  willingly  acknowledge  his 
merits,  and  receive  with  pleasure  these  products  of  his  labour. 
To  expect  novelty  in  the  pages  of  a  writer  who  brings  under 
discussion  subjects  already  examined  by  die  keenest  minds, 
and  viewed  in  every  form  and  relation  in  which  the  advocates 
and  the  opponents  of  Christianity  have  for  successive  centuries 
been  accustomed  to  consider  them,  would  be  most  unreason- 
able.   Such  a  writer  accomplishes  his  own  purpose,  and  satis- 
fies every  &ir  demand,  if  tne  information  which  he  communi- 
cates be  full  and  appropriate,  though  it  majr  be  repeated  for 
the  fiftieth  time,  and  it  the  reasoning  by  which  he  endeavours 
to  establish  the  ultimate  facts  for  which  such  information  is 
collected,  be  clear,  compact,  and  convincing.     No  reasoner 
can  be  more  attentive  to  the  framing  of  his  propositions,  or  the 
nicety  of  his  expressions,  than  is  Bishop  Marsh  :  his  advances 
are  never  made  to  new  positions,  till  the  points  necess^try  for 
their  defence  have  been  secured. 

The  authentkitu  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  first  of  the  ques- 
tions which  the  Margaret  Professor  examines.-  He  commences 
his  inquiries  by  defining  the  sense  in  which  he  employs  the 
term  '  Authentic/  in  the  use  of  which  many  preceding  writers 
have  been  very  inaccurate. 

*  Some  writers  use  the  term  *  authentic'  in  so  extensive  a  sense^ 
as  to  make  it  include  both  the  question  of  authorship,  and  the  ques-* 
tion  of  fidelity  and  truth.  In  this  acceptation  of  the  term,  a  book, 
though  genume  if  written  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  is 
not  ButhenUct  unless  the  accounts  which  it  contains  are  worthy  of 
credit.  With  this  distinction  between  the  terms  <  authentic'  and 
*  genuine,*  mat  caution  is  necessary  to  prevent  confusion  In  the 
conduct  of  the  argument.  For,  with  this  distinction,  the  proof  of 
genuineness  is  one  thing,  the  proof  of  authenticity  another.  And 
though  we  may  often  argue  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  we  cannot 
ahMius  do  it.  There  are  many  books,  both  ancient  and  modern,  of 
whi^  no  doubt  is  entertained  in  regard  to  the  question  of  author-' 
ship,  but  of  which  doubts  may  be  entertained  in  resard  to  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  authors  have  related  what  is  worthy  of  credit.    But 
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Panied  with  an  Account  both  of  the  principal  Authors,  and  of  the 
Vogress  which  hai  lieen  made  at  difierent  Periods  in  llieokM^csl 
Learning.  By  Herbert  Marsh,  D.D.  F.R.S.  and  F«A.S.  Loid 
Bishop  of  Peterboroagh,  and  Margaret  Profasor  of  Divinity. 
Parts  y.,  VI.,  and  VII.  Sto.    Cambridge,  1820, 2,  S. 

NO  great  number  of  yeanr  has  elapsed  since  the  utmost 
alarm  was  excited  throughout  the  country,  in  reference  to 
the  preyalence  of  irreligion,  and  >tfae  diffusion  of  infidel  senti- 
ttients  by  means  of  cheap  publications,  adapted  to  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  lower  classes  of  society.    Speeches  were  delivered, 
and  addresses  were  got  up,  full  of  vehement  declamations 
against  the  agents  of  infidelity  and  blasphemy ;  and  the  agita- 
tions and  outcries  of  the  penod  were  such  as  ii^ig^t  have  in- 
duced the  apprehension  that  the  subversion  of  Christianity 
could  be  at  no-graat  distance.    It  might  now  be  neither  unin- 
teresting nor  unprofitable  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  me- 
thods employed  in  those  times,  to  counteract  the  spreading 
mischief,  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  amount  of  the  ser- 
vices rendered  to  the  cause  of  Revelation  by  those  who  repre- 
sented it  as  being  in  peril,  and  whose  stations  and  connexions 
would  have  imparted  to  their  efforts  an  extensively  beneficial 
influence.    The/'  Apolo^  for  the  Bible*'  of  Watson,  an<}  the 
''  Evidences  of  Christianity*^  of  Paley,  not  to  advert  to  other 
contemporaneous  publications,  are  highly  honourable  memorials 
of  tbe  zeal  of  those  writers,  and  of  their  solicitude  to  preserve 
their  fellow  Christians  from  the  contagion  of  infidelity.    What 
parallel  examples  of  authorship  have  the  later  times  to  pro- 
duce ?    What  defences  of  the  Bible,  what  refutation  of  calum- 
nies against  the  Scriptures,  what  expos^ions  of  its  principles, 
what  exhibitions  of  its  facts,  what  representations  of  its  utility, 
have  come  from  the  pens  of  mitrea  or  unmitred  Dignitaries, 
aa  demonstrations  of  their  Christian  zeal ?    ''A  cmld  may 
•'  write  them.*' 

At  Cambridge,  however,  the  Bishop  bf  Peterborough  was 
rendering  a  service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  by  the  delivery  of  the 
Lectures  which  are  comprised  in  the  first  two  of  the  parts  be- 
fore us..  These  Lectures  are  on  the  authenticity  and  credi- 
bilibr  of  the  New  Testament ;  '  and  it  is  hardly  possible,'  the 
Author  remarks, '  that  these  important  questions  sliould  be  ex- 
*  amined  at  a  period  more  seasonable  than  the  present,  when 
'  every  effort  has  been  made  to  shake  the  fabric  of  Christianity 
'  to  its  very  basis.'  In  respect  to  the  persons  who  composed 
the  Professor's  auditoiy,  a  concise,  perspicuous  statement  of 
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the  grouTids  on  Mrhich  the  New  Testament  is  receiyed  as'  of 
Divine  authority,  could  not  but  be  considered  as  desirable,  and 
could  not  fail  of  being  useful.  Such  a  service  the  Professor 
was  well  qualified  to  perform*  His  extensive  learning,  his 
critical  acumen,  his  practised  skill  in  comparing  testimonies 
and  estimating  authorities,  the  clearness  and  strength  with 
which  his  judgement  can  conduct  an  argumentative  process,  and 
the  luminous  order  in  which  be  is  able  to  arrange  the  several 
branches  of  a  subject^  (|Uali(y  him  for  treating  with  great  ad« 
▼anta^e  the  several  topics  which  this  portion  of  his  lectures 
includes.  In  this  department,  we  willingly  acknowledge  his 
merits,  and  receive  with  pleasure  these  products  of  his  labour. 

To  expect  novelty  in  the  pages  of  a  vmter  who  brings  under 
discussion  subjects  already  examined  by  the  keenest  minds, 
and  viewed  in  every  form  and  relation  in  which  the  advocates 
imd  the  opponents  of  Christianity  have  for  successive  centuries 
been  accustomed  to  consider  them,  would  be  most  unreason- 
able. Such  a  writer  accomplishes  his  own  purpose,  and  satis- 
fies every  ikir  demand,  if  the  information  which  he  communi- 
cates be  full  and  appropriate,  though  it  majr  be  repeated  for 
the  fiftieth  time,  and  if  the  reasoning  bv  which  he  endeavours 
to  establish  the  ultimate  facts  for  whicli  sucH  information  is 
collected,  be  clear,  compact,  and  convincing.  No  reasoner 
can  be  more  attentive  to  the  framing  of  his  propositions,  or  the 
nicety  of  his  expressions,  than  is  Bishop  Marsn  :  his  advances 
are  never  made  to  new  positions,  till  the  points  necessary  for 
their  defence  have  been  secured. 

The  authenticitu  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  first  of  the  ques- 
tions which  the  Margaret  Professor  examines.-  He  commences 
his  inquiries  by  defining  the  sense  in  which  he  employs  the 
term  '  Authentic/  in  the  use  of  which  many  preceding  writers 
have  been  very  inaccurate. 

<  Some  writers  use  the  term  <  authentic'  io  so  extensive  a  sense, 
as  to  make  it  include  both  the  question  of  authorship,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  fidelity  and  truth.  In  tnis  acceptation  of  the  term,  a  book, 
though  genuine  if  written  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  is 
not  authentic,  unless  the  accounts  whidi  it  contains  are  worthy  of 
credit.  With  this  distinction  between  the  terms  <  authentic'  and 
*  genuine,*  gr^at  caution  is  necessary  to  prevent  confusion  in  the 
conduct  of  the  argument.  For,  with  this  distinction,  the  proof  of 
genuineness  is  one  thing,  the  proof  of  authentieitv  another.  And 
though  we  voBjoften  argue  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  we  cannot 
ahoaus  dci  it.  There  are  many  books,  both  ancient  and  modern,  of 
whidi  no  doubt  b  entertained  in  regard  to  the  question  of  author-' 
ship,  but  of  which  doubts  may  be  entertained  in  reeard  to  the  ques- 
tion,  whether  the  auUiors  have  rehited  what  is  worthy  of  credit.    But 
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It  too  freqoentlj  happens,  that  writers  who  thus  ditttinettisb  autfieiT'' 
ticity  from  genuinenesSy  overlook  the  dutinction  in  their  xii«>de    of 
reasoning :  and  the  very  circumatance»  that  other  writers  have   used 
the  terms  as  synonymousi  has  led  them  more  easily  to  the  conclusion, 
that  when  they  have  conducted  the  proof  of  genuineness,  fhej  have 
furnished  also  a  proof  of  authenticity^  even  in  their  sense  of  the 
term.  It  is  true,  tnat  when  the  question  relates  to  the  sacred  writings, 
a  proof  of  the  former  affords  a  sure  foondation,  on  which  we  oAaj 
establish  the  truth  of  the  latter.    But  the  inference  is  tiot  immedJatei 
unless  we  take  for  granted,  whBt  it  is  oar  previous  duty  to  prove. 
Another  inconvenience  arising  from  such  an  application  of  the  tenna 
5  genuine'  and  *  authentic/  is,  that,  though  they  are  thus  distin^ 
gui^hedp  they  do  not  each  for  itself  denote  a  separate  quality,  but  are 
£0  far  dike,  that  the  latter  includes  the  former,  while  il  incmdes  also 
an  additional  quality.  , 

*  These  inconveniences  will  be  avoided,  by  using  the  term  *  au- 
thentic' in  the  confined  sense,  in  which  many  English  and  most 
foreign  writers  use  it ;  and  by  expressing  the  quality,  otherwise  m- 
duded  in  the  term  <  authentic,'  by  a  term  which  applies  to  that 
quality  only.  In  this  manner,  all  ambi^ity  will  be  avoided,  and  the 
argument  may  be  conducted  with  precision.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
employing  the  terms  *  genuineness'  and  <  authenticity,'  I  employ 
the  terms  '  authenticity'  and  *  credibility ;'  the  former  to  denote, 
that  a  book  was  written  by  the  author  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  die 
latter  to  denote,  that  the  contento  of  the  book  are  justly  entitled  to 
pur  assent.'    Lect.  xxiii.  pp.  S,  4. 

Having  in  this  manner  settled  the  import  of  his  terms.  Bishop 
Marsh  proceeds  to  examine  the  question  of  '  authenticity,' 
which,  he  reminds  his  readers,  is  purely  historical,  to  be  deter- 
mined on  the  same  principles,  and  in  tne  same  manner,  as  the 
claims  of  any  other  ancient  writings.  The  historical  evidence', 
consisting  of  the  testimonies  of  ancient  authors,  he  correctly  dis- 
poses in  point  of  order  before  the  internal ;  because  '  where 
'  external  evidence  is  so  decisive  as  in  the  present  case,  and 
'  where  no  preparation  is  wanted  for  its  reception,  we  should 
'  place  it  in  the  foremost  rank.'  In  the  arrangement  of  te&- 
timonies,  he  has  deviated  from  the  general  practice,  adopting, 
not  the  descending,  but  the  anendim  series,  and  tracing  the 
lines  of  evidence  upwards  from  the  lathers  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury to  the  apostolic  age.  The  reasons  which  he  assigns  for 
this  deviation,  are  very  satisfactory,  particularly  the  folkwing. 

*  But  there  is  another  reason  for  not  beginning  with  their  works, 
(those  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,)  which  is  no  less  cogent  than  the 
preceding.  .When  we  appeal  to  one  set  of  writings,  for  the  purpose 
of  esti^liahing  the  authenticity  of  another,  we  should  take  especial 
care,  that  the  writings  to  which  we  make  our^rs^  appeal,  should 
themselves  be  free  from  all  suspicion.    But  the  writings  ascribed  to 
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the  AfOtUAh  Fathers,  and  especially  the  Epbtles,  which  bear  the 
liam^  of  Ignatius,  have  descended  to  us  in  a  verj  questionable  shi^. 
And  though  we  should  probably  go  too  far»  if  we  asserted,  as  some 
critics  have  done,  that  tney  are  entird^  spurious,  this  at  least  is  cer« 
tain,  that  if  they  came  originally  ft'om  the  hands  of  those  Fathers, 
their  writings  have  been  so  interpolated  with  passages,  which  from 
the  nature  m  the  subjects  could  not  have  existed  in  the  first  century, 
as  to  cast  a  shade  over  that  which  may  probably  be  genuine.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  if  those  writings  have  been  only 
interpolated,  the  interpolations  appear  to  have  been  made  for  a  diffe- 
rent  purpose,  than  that  of  obtaining  evidence  for  tlie  authenticity  of 
the  JNew  Testament.  But  still  they  are  not  exempt  from  it.  And 
even  if  every  doubt  were  removed,  even  if  it  were  certain,  that  aU 
the  passages  were  genuine,  which  have  been  quoted  from  the  Apos- 
tolic Fathers,  as  evidence  for  the  New  Testament,  they  would  still 
fail  of  producing  the  effect  intended.  For  most  of  them  are  really  of 
that  description,  that  the  authors  misbt  have  written  them,  though^ 
chey  had  never  seen  the  book,  or  books,  to  which  they  are  supposed 
to  allude.  If  then  we  make  their  writings  Refoundation  of  our  proof, 
we  expose  ourselves  to  the  charge  of  building  on  a  foundation  df 
aand.  Of  this  weakness  our  adversaries  have  taken  advantage;  and 
nothing  has  so  contributed  to  impair  the  proof,  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment u  authentic,  as  the  importance  which  has  been  falsely  attached 
to  the  works  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers.'    pp.  I7»  18. 

In  the  twenty-fourth  lecture,  the  historical  evidence,  for 
which  the  reader  has  been  prepared  by  the  remarks  of  the 
learned  Professor  in  the  preceaing  lecture,  is  given  in  de- 
tail, commencing  with  Jerome,  and  including  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
anzum,  Epiphanius,  Athanasius,  Eusebius  of  Ceesarea,  Orieen, 
TertuUian,  Ulement  of  Alexandria,  and  IrensBUs.  These  autho- 
rities are  selected  because  they  form  the  links  of  a  chain  of  evi- 
dence which  connects,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  fifth  century, 
when  the  existence  of  the  books  which  are  included  in  the  New 
Testament  is  so  unreservedly  admitted  as  to  require  no  induc- 
tions of  proof;  and,  on  the  other,  lyith '  an  age  so  near  to  the 
'  apostolic  age,  that  where  the  chaii>  of  evidence  will  cease,  its 
^  place  can  be  supplied  by  argufne^t  which  will  incdntestably 
'  prove,  that  there  was  only  one  shortperiod,  iQ  which  a  forgery 
'  was  p99sible,  and  that,  if  during  that  period  a  foreeryhad  been 
'  attempted,  it  could  not  have  escaped  detection.  These  au- 
thorities are  not  merely  cited,  but  their  testimonies  are  com- 
pared with  each  other,  and  the  specific  value  of  each  is  distinct- 
ly shewn :  the  eoomeration  is  in  every  part  accompanied  with 
▼ery  useful  remarks.  In  the  twenty*fifth  lectiue,  are  stated  tiie 
results  of  the  evidence  adduced  in  the  preceding  pile ;  and  the 
poaitioH  is  argued  at  consideniible  length,  that,  if  Ibe  historical 
oooka  of  the  New  Testatnent  were  u^iiversally  riM^eived,  they 
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aitist  have  b^en  received  as  authentic  In  the  V^  (Baccf*  where 
they  wei^e  composed,  and  by  the  |j(er&ottS  to  whom  they  were  Hret 
delivered.    Tfits  argument  h  ^pifAi^  in  flteveral  directions,   for 
thfe  tyuitiose  6f  Dittkiri^nkAnifefct  thfe  absurdity  of  the  suppositioa, 
Aat  th6  booki  of  th'e  New  Te6tarte6t  could  have  been  a  forgery. 
The  internal  evidence  is  the  subject  of  the  succeeding  lecture* 
th^  last  of  part  V.     Its  nature  and  value  are  well  explained, 
and  instances  of  undesigjned  coincidences  are  given  as  confirm- 
atory of  the  external  evidences^  and  as  proofs  of  authenticity. 
Paley's  truly  admirable  book,  the  "  Hor®  PanlineB,"  is  distitidHy 
pointed  out  to  the  attention  of  Bishop  Marsh's  readers ;  which 
we  noticechieflyforthe  sake  of  remarking  that,  in  these  parts,  no 
account  is  given  of  the  '  principal  Atfthors  fn  Theological 
'  "Learning  ;'  an  omission  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  sup- 

S'ied  in  the  future  partfe.  the  account  is  included  ii(  the  title  of 
e  Lectures,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  Professor's  plan,  but 
has,  we  believe,  appeared  only  in  reference  to  the  first  branch 
of  them,  the  Criticism  fifthe  Bible. 

The  sixth  part  of  the  *'  Course  of  Lectnres,"  relates  to  the 
Credibility  of  the  New  Testament,  Which  is  conndered  in  rtHPe- 
rence  to  the  character  and  situation  of  the  wrtteta,  fehd  Ihe  don- 
tents  of  the  writings  themselvc«r.    Btrt,  asdie  conclu^vdness  of 
arguments  derived  from  such  sources,  necessarily  depends  on 
th6  integrity  of  the  works  attributed  to  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  Bishop  discusses  this  point  previously  to  under* 
taking  to  establish  their  credibility  and  the  truth  of  their  con- 
tents.    He  proceeds  to  shew,  that  the  books  which  we  now 
possess  as  the  works  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  are  the 
same  books  as  those  which  were  composed  by  Apostle^  and 
Evangelists.    The  notion  of  integrity,  as  related  to  credibility, 
does  not  imply  a  verbal  perfection :  it  is  sufficient  for  this  pur- 
pose, if  the  facts  originsdly  recorded,  and  the  doctrines  origi- 
nally delivered  in  the  Nev^, Testament,  are  the  same  in  the  ex- 
isting copies.      ^  ,y 

<  That  integritly  which  is  "neqiBSSary  to  establish  CredilHlity,  does 
not  depend  on  a*  variation  ofVords,  if  there  is  no  variation  in  the 
sense.  It  will  be  sufficient,  therefore^  if  we  can  prove,  that  the  N^ 
Testament  has  descended  to  us,  upon  the  toholef  in  the  same  state  in 
which  it  was  originally  written ;  and  thdt  we  may  justly  confide  in 
every  thing  which  relates  to  facts  and  to  doctrines.' 

In  proceeding  with  his  snbject,  Biriiop -Marsh  argues,  (hat  a 
general  corruption  of  the  sacred  text  was  impracticable,  ahd 
justly  concludes,  that  the  mutual  and  general  check  against 
corruption,  vriiich  was  afforded  by  the  joitit  operation  of  manu- 
scripts, fiidM«,  and  Versions,  must  have  preserved  to  as  the 
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New  Testament  in  tlie  same  state,  upon  the  whole,  that  it  was 
left  in  by  the  writers  tliemselves.  The  following  remarks 
deserve  the  serioiis  consideration  of  some  late  writers,  who  have 
discovered  a  strange  tenacity  of  opinion  in  reiSpect  to  1 
John  V.  7. 

*  1  am  aware  indeed,  that  this  argument,  and  not  only  this  argur 
ment,  but  every  argument  for  the  Integrity  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  has  been  used  in  this  Lecture,  must  fall  at  once  to  the  ground, 
if  it  be  true,  that  the  passage  in  question  proceeded  from,  the  pen  of 
St.  John.  If  thai  passage  existed  in  Greek  manuscripts  anterior  to 
those  which  have  descended  to  the  present  age,  and  was  expunged  by 
adversaries  of  the  doctrine  which  it  contains,  the  extinction  of  the 
passage  must  have  been  universal.  It  must  have  affected  the  manu- 
scripts in  the  hands  of  the  orthodox,  no  less  than  the  manuscripts  be<> 
lonffing  to  the  heretics.  It  must  have  equallv  affected  the  manuscripts 
of  the  ancient  versions.  It  must  have  equally  affected  the  quotations 
of  the  Greek  Fathers,  who.  quote  the  sixth  and  eighth  verses  in  succesr 
sfon,  without  tibe  words  which  begin  with  U  Tw.op^avw,  and  end  wi^ 
|y  rif  y^  Now  if  it  was  really  possible,  that  such  corruptions  could,  in 
spite  of  every  impediment,  be  thus  generally  extended,  what  becomes 
of  all  the  arguments  which  have  oeen  employed  in  this  Lecture  to 
prove  the  general  Integrity  of  the  New  Testament  ?  Those  arguments 
are  founded  on  the  supposed  impossibility  of  doing  that,  which  vtust 
have  been  done,  if  the  passage  in  question  originally  existed  in  Greek 
manuscripts.'    pp.  14—16. 

The  question  of  Credibility,  interrupted  by  the  necesfsary 
introduction  of  the  proofs  of  integrity,  and  a  series  of  valuable 
remarks  on  the  celebrate^d  passage  in  the  first  Epistle  of  John, 
is  taken  up  in  the  twenty-eighth  Lecture,  where  it  is  treated  of 
by  the  Margaret  Professor  in  his  usual  perspicuous,  and  able 
manner.  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  he  shews,  possesa- 
ed  every  qualification  that  can  be  required  of  a  writer  to  make 
his  writings  worthy  of  credit.  They  could  have  no  motive  to 
deception,  and  their  sincerity  is  unimpeachable.  They  cotild 
not  themselves  be  deceived  in  respect  to  facts  which  were  cog- 
nizable by  their  senses,  and  their  perfect  sobriety  of  manner 
gives  us  assurance  that  no  delusions  were  misleading  them  in 
regard  to  the  subjects  on  which  they  wrote.  The  situation  and 
circcunstances  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  equally  with 
their  personal  character,  vouch' for  the  credibility  of  their  re- 
cords, as  they  afforded  every  facility  for  the  detection  of  false- 
hood, if  their  accounts  had  not  been  faithfuL  The  cases  of  the 
two  Evangelists,  Mark  and  Luke,  who  were  not  Apostles,  are 
arrued  separately  and  at  length. 

In  the  twenty-ninth  Lecture,  the  credibility  of  the  facts  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament,  ia  considered ;  and  the  preten- 
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gtona  of  each  book  are  estimated  singly «  by  a  comparison  of 
its  parts  with  each  other, — of  one  book  as  compared  with 
another,— and  of  the  whole  number  of  books  as  compared  with 
other  works  of  acknowledged  credit.  Examined  smgly,  the 
parts  are  in  agreement ;  compared  with  each  other,  the  books 
mutually  support  one  another ;  and  the  iacts  which  they  de- 
tail, receive  confirmation  from  independent  writers  of  esta- 
blished credit.  The  conclusion  of  this  Lecture  is  so  excellent 
that  we  shaU  lay  it  before  our  readers. 

V  The  review  which  has  been  taken  of  the  ftcti  recorded  in  die 
New  Testament,  shall  be  concluded  with  some  remarks,  from  which 
it  will  appear,  that  the  actions  ascribed  to  our  Saviour,  are  of  that 
description,  that  they  could  not  hme  been  recorded,  if  they  had  not 
been  trae.  Independently  of  the  miracles  performed  by  our  Saviour, 
which  shall  be  considered  in  Uie  next  Lecture,  his  general  conduct, 
as  described  by  the  Evangelists,  is  that  of  a  -person  surpassing  both 
in  wisdom  and  in  goodness  the  most  perfect  character  that  was  ever 
drawn  by  Roman  or  by  Grecian  eloquence.  The  character  of  our 
Saviour,  as  represented  by  the  Evangelists,  is  not  drawn  in  B/ormai 
manner,  exhibiting  at  one  view  the  various  qualities  of  which  that 
character  is  composed.  The  character  of  our  Saviour  must  be  learnt 
by  comparing  the  facts  recorded  of  him  with  the  situations  in  which 
he  was  placed,  and  the  circumstances  under' which  he  acted.  This 
comparison  exhibits  unshaken  fortitude  in  the  severest  trials,  cahn« 
ness  undisturbed  by  provocation,  kindness  returned  for  injury,  and 
dignity  maintained  inviolate  through  every  action  of  his  life.  Nor  is 
the  wisdom  and  judgement  displayed  on  every  trying  occasion  leas 
conspicuous  in  the  character  of  our  Saviour.  At  tne  same  time  we 
perceive  the  gradual  unfolding  of  a  scheme  for  the  ^neral  welfiue  of 
mankind,  a  scheme  uniform  and  consistent  in  all  its  parts,  yet  mis- 
understood atfirit  by  the  Apostles  themselves,  as  being  onposed  to 
the  eeneral  prejudices  of  the  Jews.  Facts  of  Mir  description  oooM 
not  nave  been  invented  by  the  Apostles.  Plain  and  unlettered  Jews, 
as  the  twelve  Apostles  were,  though  adequate  to  the  oflBce  of  reooidk 
log  what  they  had  seen  and  heardt  were  incapable  of  fiibricalinff  a 
series  of  actions,  which  constitute  the  most  exalted  characterdiai 
ever  existed  upon  earth.  If  the  learning  and  the  ingenuihr  of  Pbtto 
or  Xenophon  might  have  enabled  them  to  draw  a  picture  of  Socrates 
more  excellent  than  the  original  itself,  it  was  not  in  Uie  power  of  un- 
lettered Jews  to  give  ideal  perfection  to  a  character  which  was  itself 
imperfect,  and  to  sustain  that  ideal  perfection,  as  in  a  dramatic  repre- 
sentation, through  a  series  of  imaginary  events*  Indeed,  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  the  Apostles  and  the  Evangelists  were  not  tokolfyawar^ 
of  that^  perfection  which  they  themselves  have  described.  For  that 
perfection  is  not  contained  in  any  formal  panegyric,  expressive  of 
the  writer's  opinion*  and  indicating  that  opinion  to  the  reader.  It  is 
known  only  by  comparison  and  by  inference.  We  are  lediwad, 
therefore,  to  this  dilemma.    Either  the  actions  which  are  ascribed  to 
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oar  S«viour»'«re  irtih  ascribed  to  him ;  or  actions  have  been  invented 
for  a  purpose,  of  wnich  the  inventors  themselves  were  probd>Iy  not 
aware,  and  applied  to  that  purpose  by  means  which  the  inventors  did 
not  possess.  And  when  we  further  considert  that  the  plan  developed 
by  tnose  facts  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  notion  of  the  Jews  re- 
specting a  temporal  Messiah,  we  must  believe  in  what  was  wholly 
impossibley  if  we  believe  that  unlettered  Jews  could  have  invented 
them.'    pp.  71—73. 

The  question  of  miracles  is  indisputably  of  primary  import- 
ance in  the  consideration  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  If 
miracles  have  never  been  performed,  the  faith  of  the  followers 
of  Jesus  is  only  a  delusion.  If  the  performance  of  miracles 
be  incapable  of  proof,  then,  all  other  evidence  on  which  Chris- 
tiana repose  their  confidence,  must  be  imperfect,  and  may  be 
deceptive.  It  is  to  miracles  that  the  Author  of  Christianity 
himself  appealed  as  the  proper  proofs  of  a  Divine  mission.  The 
examination  of  this  question  is,  therefore,  very  properly  made 
the  subject  of  Bishop  Marsh's  concluding  Lecture  on  the 
Credibihty  of  the  New  Testament.  The  consideration  of  it  is 
too  momentous  to  be  omitted ;  and  the  strict  course  of  pro- 
ceeding which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself,  rendered  the 
previous  discussions  necessary,  that  the  series  of  deductions 
might  be  '  regular  and  continued.* 

Bishop  Marsh  defines  a  miracle,  '  something  which  cannot 
'  be  pemrmed  without  the  special  interference  of  God  himself.* 
*  A  miracle/  he  subsequently  remarks,  '  neither  is,  nor  con  be 
'  the  work  of  man,  unassisted  by  the  special  interference  of 
'  God.  For  when  a  miracle  is  performed,  an  effect  is  produced, 
'  which  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature.'  The  concluding 
terms  of  this  passage  would  suggest,  we  think^  a  definition 
preferable  for  its  simplicity  and  precision  to  the  one  which  he 
has  fommlly  announced.  A  miracle  is  the  production  of  an 
effect  which  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature.  Whatever  defi- 
nition, however,  may  be  adopted,  it  is  evident  that  the  works 
which  are  ascribed  by  the  writers  of  the  Gospela  to  Jesus 
Christ,  are  works  whicn  they  attribute  to  Divine  power,  and 
which  stand  out  from  all  acta  and  effects  within  the  compass 
of  human  ability.  All  persons,  whether  believers  or  unbeliev- 
erSt  must  admit,  that  the  acts  which  are  declared  to  have  been 
performed  bj  Jesus  Christ,  are,  in  the  Gospels,  represented  as 
the  grounds  on  which  he  challenged  the  regard  or  mankind  to 
his  authority  as  a  teacher  immediately  come  from  Gtfd.  And 
there  can  be  but  one  question  in  respect  to  them— Did  they 
really  take  place  ?  The  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  are 
transactions  of  a  most  striking  and  stupendous  character :  can 
we  justify  ourselves  in  beUevmg  them  as  facts  which  form  a 
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part  of  cmr  historical  knowledge  ?  To  the  objection  of  the 
j?rench  Encyclopedists,  that  the  notion  of  a-  miracle  involves 
an  absurdity,  as  consisting  of  parts  vrhich  are  Irreconcileable, 
Dr.  Marsh  judges  it  to  be  a  correct  and  full  reply, — that  if  the 
same  power  which  made  the  laws  of  nature,  is  able  to  suspend 
theoQ,  it  cannot  be  true,  .that  the  notion  of  a  miracle  destroys 
itself.  Mr.  Hume's  argument,  which  denies,  the  competency 
of  testimony  to  establish  miracles,  is  examined  more  at  length. 

«  A  more  powerful  and  a  more  seducing  argument  is  the  argument 
from  experience,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Hume  in  his  Essay  on  Mirades. 
He  begms  by  asserting  what  is  very  true,  that  '*  a  miracle  is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  nature."  He  then  proceeds  in  the  following 
words.  ''  As  a  firm  and  unalterable  experience  has  established  these 
laws,  the  proof  against  a  kniracle  from  tne  very  nature  of  the  fact,  is 
as  entire  as  any  argument  from  experience  can  possibly  be  imagined." 
In  the  next  page  he  proceeds  in  the  following  words.  ■*  *Tis  a 
itoiracle^  that  a  dead  man  should  come  to  iife,  because  that  has  never 
been  observed  in  any  age  or  country.  There  must  therefore  be  an 
uaiform  experience  against  every  miraciflous  event;  otherwise  die 
event  would  not  merit  the  appellation!  And  as  uniform  ejmeriemee 
apioulits  tb  a  prpof^  there  is  here  a  direct  and  full  proof  from  the 
nature  of  the  fact,  against  the  existence  of  any  miracle."  In  the 
second  part  of  the  same  Essay,  he  compares  the  value  of  human 
testimony  when  opposed  to  general  experience  in  regard  to  miracles. 
And  to  render  the  parallel  more  obvidus,  he  fbands  the  value  of 
human  testimony  on  experience  also.  ^*  'Ti^  experience  only**  (says 
Mr.  Hume)  **  which  gives  authority  to  human  testimony:  and  'tis 
the  same  experience  which  assures  us  of  the  laws  of  nature.  When, 
therefbre,  these  two  kinds  of  experience  are  contrary)  we  have  no- 
thing to  do,  but  to  subtract  the  one  from  the  other."  Since  thea 
experience  is  againit  a  mirade,  wherdas  experience  does  not  always 
decide  for  the  veracity  of  a  witness,  the  experience  which  operates 
against  a  miracle  can  never,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hume,  be  over- 
come by  any  testimony  in  its  favour.'    pp.  82,  3. 

Bishop  Marsh  meets  this  objection,  not  by  denying  the  paral- 
lel which  Hume  has  drawn  between  the  two  kinds  of  experience, 
iloi-  by  resisttiig  that  pai*t  of  this  argument,  which  makes  the 
value  of  testimuny  dependent  on  experience,  but  by  resisting 
that  pari  of  the  ai-gument,  which  connects  cxperioilce  with 
Mractes.  '  If,*  the  Bishop  remarks,  '  thehe  is  a  flaw  in  this 
'  psirt  of  fails  ineasohing,  the  whole  of  it  falls  to  the  ground/ 

*  It  apptara  from  his  own  words,,  which  have  been  already  quoted, 
that  be  argues  on  the  supposition  of  '<  ajirm  and  unaUtraUe  expe- 
rience*' in  regard  to  the  Jaws  of  nature.  He  takes  for  granted,  there- 
fore^, that  those  laws  are  undltbrabhe,  at  the  very  ttma  when  tim  qoes- 
tfon  is  In  agitation,  whether  thty  were  alterra  fn  pa^ticulAr 
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The  argumoBt  theiefore.  po9tuIate9  what  it  professes  to  prove.  When 
ve  argup  for  the  possibihty  of  a  miracle^  me  argue  for  the  possibflity 
of  a  &mation  from  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  we  argue  on  the  ground, 
that  the  same  Almighty  Being  who  made  those  laws,  must  have  the 
power  of  altering  or  suspending  them.  If*  therefore,  ^ajule  we  are  con- 
tending for  an  iteration  or  suspension  of  those  laws,  with  respect  to 
the  miracles  ascribed  to  our  Saviour,  we  are  told  that  l^ose  lawf  are 
unalterable,  we  are  met  by  a  mere  petitio  principii.  In  short,  the 
argument  from  experience,  as  applied  to  miracleS|  ioclu4es  mqre 
than  the  nature  of  tbp' argument  admits.  Though  an  event  niay  be 
contrary  to  common  experience,  we  must  not  set  out  witli  the  sup- 
position, that  the  rule  admits  of  no  exception.  We  must  Qot  cop- 
found  general  with  universal  experience,  and  thus  include  bejforehand 
the  very  things  for  which  an  exception  is  claimed.'    pp.  85,  86. 

Paley  has  replied  to  Hume^s  objection  in  the  same  maxuiier, 
'  To  state,  concerning  the  feet  in  questiop,  that  no  such  thing 
'  M^as  ever  experienced,  oc  that  tuiiversal  experience  is  agfiiz^st 
'  it,  is/  he  remarks,  '  to  assume  the  subject  of  the  Qonti^o<« 
'  vevsy.'  In  what  circumstances  the  aberrations  of  the  humau 
mind  originate,  it  is  impossible  always  to  disQOver ;  but  whei| 
prejudice  has  early  and  strongly  obtained  the  power  of  directing 
Its  speculations,  an  argument  or  a  hypothesis,  lyhich  its  autbiMr 
shall  deem  conclusive  agidnst  the  reception  pf  a  sjrstem  that 
he  dislikes,  shall  be  as  paradoxical,  ana  demand  for  its  accept- 
ance as  much  credulity,  as  would  satisfy  any  experimenter  qn 
the  simplicity  of  mankind.  Thus  Hume,  after  deny^2ff  the 
competency  of  testimony  to  establish  a  miracle,  adxnits  Uiat  ^ 
miracle  may  be  proved  by  human  testimony,  and  that  miracles 
are  possible ;  but  this  admission  he  withholds  when  the  miracle 
and  the  testimony  are  made  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  Rer 
ligion,  which  is  in  fact  the  only  case  that  requires  such 
vouchers,  the  only  case  that  serious  inquirers  would  consider 
as  worthy  of  such  extraordinary  proofs.  U  i^  idle  to  taljc  of 
experience  when  the  occurrences  are  remote,  both  in  respieQt 
to  time  and  place,  from  our  own  personal  acquaintance.  jSzr 
perience  excludes  history.  And  if  ^e  testimopi^s  on  ^i^hicti 
we  believe  the  miracles,  and  receive  the  facts  of  the  I^ew  Tes- 
tament, be  discarded  as  insufficient  to  warrant  our  confidenos 
— if  such  testimonies  be  not  valid  authorities  for  the  belief  of 
whatever  is  not  impossible— then  the  credence  of  men  pust  be 
identical  with  their  own  consciousness,  and  nothing  can  be  an 
object  of  their  knowledge  liiat  is  not  an  object  of  perception  to 
their  senses.  The  world  can  have  no  other  history  than  that 
which  every  individual  obtains  in  the  events  of  his  own  ex- 
perience. 

With  the  thirtieth  Lecture,  the  Author  conclades  his  proofs 
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*  •   •       •  '  • 
of  the  Authenticity  and  Credibility  of  ihe  Net^  Testamenf; 

and  in  Part  VIL,  which  compriaes  four  Lecturea,  he  treats  oii 
the  Authority  of  the  Old  Testament.  His  fiivt  object  is  to 
state  the  reasons  for  which  an  arrangement  has  been  adopted, 
which  inverts  the  order  of  time  in  respect  to  the  Jewish  and 
the  Christian  Scriptures.  '  If/  he  remark^,  '  the  authority  of 
'  a  later  record  can  be  established  without  a  previous  inquify 
'  into  the  authority  of  a  former  record,  and  the  authority  of 
*  the  later  record  will  assist  us  in  establishing  the  authority  of 
'  the  former  record^  the  later  record  becomes  of  necessity  the 
'  first  object  of  inqnii^/  To  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  term  '  avtnenticy  as  used  by  the  Bishop  of  Petcr- 
boroughy  cannot  be  applied,  since  several  of  them  are  the 
composition  of  unknown  writers.  The  books  to  which  it  is 
applicable,  are  first  described,  and  the  credibility  of  their  con- 
tents is  argued  firom  their  authenticity.  But,  as  this  mode  of 
proof 'Cannot  be  adopted  in  respect  to  those  books  the  authors 
of  which  are  unknown,  the  Lecturer  proceeds  to  shew  on  what 
ground  the  credibility  of  the  latter  rests.  In  Lecture  XXXIL, 
tke  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  considei'ed  collectively ; 
the  term '  authority,'  as  including  both  authenticity  and  credi- 
bility, where  both  terms  are  ajpplicable,  and  as  denoting  credi- 
bility or  truth,  where  the  former  term  cannot  be  used,  is 
applied  to  the  whole  of  them  ^  and  the  testimony  of  our  Lord  to 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testimony,  is  asserted  as  the  proper  and 
sufficient  evidence  of  this  authority.  '  It  appears,  then,^  jBishop 
Marsh  remarks  after  an  induction  of  particulars, '  that  all  the 
'  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  they  existed  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
«  received  tlie  sanction  of  his  authority.  If  then  the  Hebrew 
«  Scriptures,  as  they  existed  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  con« 
'  taincd  the  same  books  which  are  now  contained  in  our  He- 
'  brew  Bibles,  we  have  the  sanction  of  our  Saviour  for  every 
^  book  of  the  Old  Testament.'  This  identity,  it  is  the  object 
of  the  thirty-third  Lecture  to  establish;  and  the  proof  of  it  is 
deduced  from  a  comparison  of  the  catalogue  or  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  which  Jerome  has  given  in  his  ''  Prologus  Galea- 
tus,*^  with  the  account  contained  in  the  treatise  of  Josephus 

r'nst  Apion.  The  last  Lecture  is  devoted  to  the  integrity  of 
Hebrew  Bible,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  /act, 
that  the  books  which  it  contains,  Jiave  descended  to  the  pre- 
sent age  without  material  alteration.  In  this  part  of  the  wori^» 
the  charge  of  wilful  corruption  of  the  Old  Testament  writings* 
so  frequently  alleged  against  the  Jews^  is  shewn  to  be  without 
foundation,  and  the  origin  of  the  charge  is  very  distinctly 
stated.  * 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  two  parts,  the  publication 
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;<nd»  we  suppose^  the  delivery  of  these  Lectures  have  proceeded 
Vresulerly  and  at  considerable  intervals.    Three  years  were 
,  originally  assigned  as  a  probable  period  for  the  completion  of 
«Jie  conrae.    Kfteen  years  have  elapsed,  and  four,  oat  of  the 
^even  branches  of  Theology  into  wnich  the  system  is  divided, 
remain  to  be  discussed.    We  shall,  probably,  therefore,  have  to 
inrait  for  some  years  to  come,  before  the  opportunity  shall  be 
afforded  us  of  perusing  in  detail  the  opinions  of  Bishop  Marsh 
on  the  Diviqe  Origin  of  the  Religions  contained  in  the  Bible, — 
.  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, — on  the  Doctrines  of  the 
Bible,— and  the  branch  relating    to    Ecclesiastical  History. 
With  his  opinions  in  Divinity,  however,  he  has  already  made 
us  sufficiently  acquainted,  and  we  shall  probably  find  ourselves 
less  at  liberty  to  applaud  his  labours  as  an  Kcpositor  of  the 
Bible,  than  we  now  are  to  commend  the  critical  ability  dis- 
played in  his  treatment  of  the  preliminary  subjects.    As  out* 
lines  of  the  studies  which  invite  the  attention,  and  will  reward 
the  dilisence  of  every  person  desirous  of  making  progress  in 
Biblical  learning,  these  Lectures  are  truly  valuaole.     They. 
would  be  still  more  so,  were  it  not  for  the  deficiency  to  whicn 
we  have  already  referred.    Neither  the  department  of  the  In* 
ieipretation  of  the  Bible,  nor  that  which  includes  the  Authen- 
ticity and  Credibility  of  the  Bible,  is  accompanied  with  an 
enumeration  of  Autnors  who  have  treated  on  those  subjects. 
It  was  announced,  in  the  preface  to  the  first  series  of  the  pub- 
lished Lectures,  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  Professor's  plan, , 
to  give  a  description  of  the  principal  books  in  Theology  $  and 
his  readers  were  prepared  to  expect,  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
branch,  an  account  of  the  principal  authors  who  have  illus- 
trated the  subjects  which  it  includes;    Why  this  pledge  has 
not  been  redeemed^  we  are  unable  to  state,  the  omission  being 
neither  noticed  nor  accounted  for  by  his  Lordship. 

•  ■  ■  -       •       -    - 

Art.  III.  The  Birdi  tf  Aritttmhanei.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Francis  Cary^  A«M.  With  Notes.  8vo.  pp.  xzxvi.  160.  ]Mce 
9s.  6d.    London.  1824. 

TRANSLATIONS  have  been  appropriately  called  '  the 
-'-  '  wrons  side  of  the  tapestry.*  Toe  expression  is  appHca- 
ble  in  the  ni^hest  degree  to  translations  from  the  ancient 
languages,  and  most  especially  from  the  Greek.  Language  is 
the  conventional  instrument  b^  which  mankind  express  &eir 
desires,  their  affections,  their  dispositions;  but  these  again  are 
influenced  by  customs,  laws,  manners,  relig^ion,  in  a  word,  by 
all  the  circumstances  which  modify  the  character  of  utH>ns. 
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Words  that  are  symbolical   of  peculiar  feelings,  whMlier  in- 
spired by  religious  ceremonials  or  by  political  usages,  most 
lose  all  their  effect  in  the  very  act  of  transmission  into  another 
language  which  has  not  received  the  impress  of  the  castoms, 
the  state  of  society  or  manners,  and  the  nabitudes  of  thinking, 
by  which  they  were  primarily  produced.  This  is  an  impediment 
wtiich  no  qualifications  for  his  task  will  enable  the  translator 
to  evade ;  since  it  arises  out  of  the  great  changes  which  time 
has  effected,  by  introducing  new  modes  of  feeling,  with  great 
and  signal  revolutions  i^  religion  and  in  morals.     Even  the 
scholar  can  go  no  further  than  the  dim  lights  of  lexioographers 
and  commentators  will  conduct  him.  They  enable  him,  indeed, 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  dead  text,  the  mere  letter-press, 
in  short,  of  an  ancient  language ;  but  what  more  is  this,  than 
an  inert  and  mute  image  of  that  language,  compared  with  it  as 
it  once  operated  with  living  activity  upoti  the  great  mass  of 
feeling  and  intelligence  among  the  people  by  whom   it  was 
spoken?      And  it  all  that,  comparatively  speaking,  can  be 
done  by  the  learned  in  exploring  the  Oreek  langoage,  is  to 
grope  an  obscure  and  uncertain  way  by  the  help  of  tne  ffloB- 
sary  or  the  lexicon,  what  chance  has  the  English  reader  of 
tasting  the  great  master-pieces  of  ancient  composition,  who 
can  only  find  his  way  to  them  through  the  medium  of  a  trans- 
lation ?    The  text,  indeed,  if  skilfully  rendered,  may  be  con« 
veyed  to  him  in  his  proper  tongue ;  out  it  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  that  tne  mere  text  (of  a  Greek  play  for  instance) 
is  not  the  composition  itself,  nor  can  it  give  him  an  idea  of  the 
effect  producea  by  it.    When  the  poet  built  his  drama,  he  caU 
culated  upon  the  effect  of  the  whole,  resulting  both  from  prin* 
cipal  and  accessory,  design  and  execution,  on  the  organs  of 
his  sensitive  countrymen,  to  whose  senses  and  fancies  tne  into- 
nation of  a  living  sound  vibrated  with  an  intenseness  which 
the  mere  printed  Oreek  word  can  never  excite^  even  in  the  most 
finished  scholar,  how  highly  soever  indued  with  susceptibility 
and  taste. 

The  difficulties  also  of  translating  a  Greek  anther,  and  of 
all  Greek  authors  Aristophanes,  in  a  mode  so  intelligible  to 
the  EnglMi  reader,  as  to  convey  a  tolerably  adequate  impres- 
sion of  the  original,  are  not  a  Kttie  augai^nted  by  the  necessity 
which  drives  the  translator  to  a  sort  of  forced  compromise  be- 
tween his  readers  and  himself,  whereby  they  agree  to  take  as 
much  as  be  can  givie  Ihem  of  some  of  those  qiialities  in  his 
oiigindL  by  which*  as  tibe  principal  instruments,  his  piece  ob- 
tained ptfpnkritjr  and  honour.  But  it  is  an  unequal  Da]^;ain ; 
for  we  must  neoessarily  be  losers  in  regaid  to  many^ppy 
strokes  of  by-play  raillery,  and  many  lyrical  beauties,  for  want 
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»F    certain  auxiKary  details  (music^  for  instance)  whicb,  on  the 
irst  appearance  of  the  play,  contributed  to  its  success  as  a  • 
^Hole.    yfe  must  now  take  it  by  parts,  distinct  and  insulated, 
md  therefore  not  lending  mutual  con*oboration  and  light  to 
-ach  other. 

Another  and  a  still  greater  difficulty  will  be  furnished  by  the  ' 
reader  himself.  He  will,  perhaps,  take  up  Mr.  Cary*s  yersion 
of  •*  The  Birds,'*  without  being  prepared  for  it  by  any  pre- 
vious acquaintance  with  the  character  of  the  old  comedy ;  he 
i^ilU  therefore,  be  shocked  at  finding  a  drama  which,  in  every 
scene,  violates  all  the  settled  conventions  of  the  modem  thea- 
tre, and  overthrows  the  whole  order  of  his  dramatic  ideas.  We 
must  therefore  seriously  admonish  him,  if  he  ventures  on  its 

Eerusal,  to  dismiss,  as  fast  as  he  can,  the  whole  congeries  of 
is  preconceived  notions.    Between  tiie  old  Greek  play  and 
the  modem  comedy,  English,  French,  or  even  Spanish,  there 
is   positively  no  affinity  but  of  name.    Two  things  more  un- 
like in  frame  or  in  conception,  cannot  be  mentioned.    A41 
modem  ideas  of  the  drama  assume,  that  there  must  be  a  regu- 
lar plot,  gradually  developed,  with  its  succession  of  actions 
and  counteractions;  and,  above  all,  they  presuppose  the  con- 
stant, unintermitted  play,  the  predominatmg  aeency  of  love, 
— ^not  as  a  sensual  passion,  but  as  a  consecrated  sentiment  of 
the  heart.     In  Aristophanes,  we  have  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
less  we  say  of  his  love,  the  better.    He  does  not  exhibit  even 
that  secondary  species  of  the  passion,  which, 

— *  through  certain  strainers  well  refined, 
'  Is  gentle  love,  and  charms  all  human  kind.' 
On  the  contrary,  the  warmest  of  our  appetites  stands  revealed 
in  his  pages,  without  the  hypocrisy  of  a  mask.    His  object 
was,  to  make  sport  fbr  the  audience ;  and,  as  we  have  remarked, 
provided  he  gained  this  effect,  be  cared  nothing  at  all  about 
regularity  of  plot.    The  purpose  of  the  old  Greek  comedy  was 
that  of  stringing  together,  in  delightiy  and  ever-varying  suc- 
cession, the  most  fantastic  assemblages  of  persons,  characters, 
and  incidents,  which  imagination,  in  her  wildest  frolics,  could 
conjure  up  for  their  entertainment.    Not  that  Aristophanes  did 
Dot  pursue  and  keep  in  si|fat  a  sort  of  centred  object.    His 
comedies,  for  this  reason,  wni  not  be  found  wholly  deficient  io 
a  certain  consistency  of  design ;  but  this  is  not  carried  to  such 
a  degree  of.  strictness  as  ta  exclude  a  motley,  riotous  gro«|ie 
of  sudden  and  unexpected  pleasantries,  uruBiberless  briUiaMi 
and  playful  allusions,  perpetual  corraseations  of  raillery  aad 
wit.    Oayety  was  the  presiding"  purpose  of  hiedtawa,  and  Ae 
poet  of  Ihe  old  comedy  might  extract  it  wherever  he  could  find 
it, — from  things  living  or  inanimate,  from  heaven  or  earth, 
from  gods  or  men.       No   subject,  how  grwc  or  decorous 
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so^er^-^rdligion,  govemoient»  the  pallietic  themes  and  loft 
poesy  of  the  tragic  writers,  the  diihvrambic  poets,  philosopt^ 
and  philosophers, — noqe  were  considered  as  out  of  hia  iariij 
diction,  provided  he  could  excite  mirth  by  introducing  tbem.  | 
We  have,  unfortunately,  very  scanty  information  as   to  tb^ 
origin  of  this  most  singular  species  of  comedy.    If  the  Doik 
Epicharmus  was  its  inventor,  it  should  seom  to  have  begun,  ia 
like  manner  as  tragedy,  with  mythological  fables,  and  to  bsrej 
continued  them,  as  appears  from  the  titles  of  several  plays  no^ 
lost  to  us,  which  occur  in  the  old  Scholiast.    But,  as  it  was  tl^ 
special  prerogative  of  the  old  comedy  to  laugh  at  every  thing»| 
tne  introduction  of  that  which  was  in  itself  grave,  in  order  to 
render  it  ludicrous  by  means  of  contrast  and  parody,  became 
one  of  its  necessary  ingredients.    Government,  law,  religion, 
thu^  became  its  familiar  themes.    The  incidents  of  private  lift 
were  never  introduced,  unless  it  was  the  means  of  Looking  in 
a  pubUc  character.    At  Athens,  the  whole  government,  legis- 
lative, judicial,  executive,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  people.   The 
people,  therefore,  were  personified  in  the  chorus ;  an  organ  of 
public  sentiment  borrowed  from  the  tragic  writers,  in  order  to 
increase  the  comic  effect  by  the  paroc^,  or  rather,  to  render 
more  striking  the  contrast  between  comic  gay ety  and  tragic  so- 
lemnity.     Sometimes  this  important  office  was  assigned  to 
Birds,  Wasps,  and  Clouds.    It  was  upon  this  part  of  the  play, 
that  Aristophanes  lavished  all  the  diarms  of  harmony  and 
rhythm.    Some  of  his  choral  odes  are  of  so  exquisite  a  strac- 
ture,  and  esdiibit  such  unbounded  opulence  of  poetic  dictioa, 
that  they  might  be  transferred  without  violence  to  the  tragedies 
of  iEschylus  or  Sophocles.    Sometimes,  the  solemn  hymns  of 
their  sacred  festiinEds  were  actually  chaunted  in  his  comedy. 
In  the  Thesmophoriazus8B*,  the  women  sing  the  very  hymn 
which  was  sung  at  the  feast  of  Ceres.    For  uese  reasons,  the 
choral  parts  of  the  ancient  Greek  comedy  are  polished  to  the 
highest  degree  of  lyric  beauty.    "  The  Birds*'  is  a  play  which 
overflows  with  choral  versification ;  and  it  has  been  reserved 
for  the  present  Translator,  to  do  adequate  justice  to  his  Greek 
poet  in  these  the  highest  departments  of  his  art* 

But  the  comic  chorus  had  a  peculiarity  that  distinguished  it 
from  the  tragic ;  we  mean  the  parabasug  which  is  literally  a 
transition.  It  was  something  quite  .parenthetical  and  adven- 
titious to  the  play,  in  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Poet 
himself  assumes  the  part  of  a  groctoco,  and  at  certain  pauses  or 
intervals,  (for  the  ureek  comedy  ,was  not  divided  into  acts,) 
himself  addresses  the  audience,  vaunts  his  own  merits,  abuses 

*  Hie  ThermophoriA  were  festivsls  dedicated  to  Ceres. 
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ft  rWalSy  and  not  unfirequently  Tentures,  as  a  baigfaer  of 
thens*  to  throw  out  serious  or  ladicrous  projects  for  amending 
e  commonwealth.    Nothing  can  well  be  imagined  mo^  com- 
etely  at  variance  with  all  dramatic  unity ;  but  such  is  the  un- 
\ualled  power  of  the  Poet,  that  the  absunlitv  disappears,  and 
iren  the  parabatis,  which  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
lay»  is  8o  delightfully  contrived  as  to  administer  to  its  effect. 
If  this  we  have  a  stnking  instance  in  The  Clouds,  in  one  part 
f  which  the  Poet  enters  into  a  long,  somewhat  too  long»  de- 
ence  of  his  political  character  and  his  religious  opinions.    It 
ihould  seem  from  a  slisht  analysis  of  this  celebrated  parabasis, 
x>  have  consisted. of  five  distinct  parts.    In  the  commatium, 
the  Poet  seeks  to  conciliate  the  benevolence  of  his  auditors  by 
tiis  established  merits,  his  recorded  triumphs,  as  well  as  by 
the  design  of  the  present  piece ;  answers  objections  to  his  own 
condact  ^  reproaches  and  ridicules  his  competitors  for  the  prize ; 
and  occasionally  rebukes  the  «e«TaM  (judges)  foi^  want  of  dis- 
cernment in  having  wrongfully  awarded  it  on  former  occasions* 
Then  usually  follows  the  Ode  or  Strophe,  an  invocation  to 
the  Gods.    The  next  part  seems  to  be  generally  a  sort  of  cen- 
sure upon  defects  and  abuses  in  church  and  state.     Then 
comes  the  Antistrophe,  in  which  the  invocation  to  the  Oods 
is  resumed  and  finished.     Afler  this,  the  parabasis  again  re- 
turns to  political  and  religious  animadversions.    The  intro- 
ductory part,  in  which  the  Foot  dwelt  on  what  was  personal  to 
himself,  might  be  as  long  or  as  short  as  he  pleased,  having  no 
fixed  proportions  but  those  which  the  Poet's  respect  for  his 
audience  dictated  to  him.    In  the  present  age  of  dramatic  en- 
tertainment, this  must  appear  a  strange  species  of  interlude, 
but  it  was  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  ola  fantastic  comedy.    It 
added  another  to  the  series  of  wild  and  grotesque  fancies  which 
succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  in  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes, 
and  contributed  to  the  keeping  alive  of  thatioyous  revelry  of 
the  imagination,  which  would  probably  have  been  dispersed  by 
-  a  fable  more  regularly  constructed. 

Still  further  to  impress  upon  the  English  reader  the  almost  in- 
conceivable remoteness  of  the  Aristophanic  comedy  from  the 
whole  frame  and  colour  of  his  own  dramatic  notions,  we  must 
remind  him  of  the  ma^ificence  which  distinguished  the  the- 
atrical spectacles  of  the  Athenians ; — ^that  their  dmmas  were 
gpt  up  with  the  most  elaborate  preparation ;  that  they  were 
represented  at  the  season  of  their  nK>st  respected  festival ; 
that  the  successful  piece  was  the  only  one  that  was  performed, 
.and  that  only  once;  and  that  such  was  the  cost  which  they 
incurred,  that  the  representation  of  three  traj?edies  of  Sor 
phocles,  is  said  to  have  equalled  the  expenses  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war. 
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.  In  no  respect,  however^  does  the  individnmtibf  of  this 
of  composition  appear  more  strongly  marked,  man  in  the  ma 
terials  out  of  which  it  was  form^.  The  modem  comedy  t 
oor  own,  and  indeed  of  almost  erery  other  nation^  is  dram 
from  tiMit  copious  fiind  of  hamour  which  is  supplied  by  xk 
characters,  the  dispositions,  the  follies  of  certain  claaees  «» 
sab-divisioBs.  Not  unfrequently,  one  man  represents  a  geow 
or,  in  other  words,  personifies  a  class,  to  whom  some  laughsbt^ 
▼ice  or  failing  is  common ;  sach,  for  instance,  as  avarice,  whe: 
m  that  case  the  chief  interest  of  the  play  <xmsi8ts  in  th 
perplexities  and  embarrassments  of  the  poor  miser.  Beside 
these  resources,  the  BK>dern  dramatist  has  ample  materials  k 
the  tmiveTBal  but  varied  influences  of  vanity-^  ma8ter<^»s8ise. 
which  creates  so  much  of  the  comedy  of  real  life,  presents  it- 
s^in  so  many  diffei^nt  attitudes,  and  measuring  its  demand& 
apon  the  homage  of  others  by  f^at  which  it  arrogatetf  to  itself. 
amrds  infinite  entertainment  by  its  wounded  afiectations  and 
disappointed  pretensions.  Now  there  is  nothing  of  all  this  in 
Aristophanes.  He  attempts  none  of  those  portraitures  of  life, 
whichbelong  to  what  is  called  the  comedy  of  manners.  He 
disdains  all  uiat  exact  imitation,  both  in  incident  and  charac- 
t^,  which  all  modem  comedy  imperatively  demands.     He  sets 


oat  with  a  wild,  extravagant  humbugs  and  peremptorily  requires 
our  credulity  as  the  condition  of  our  being  amased.  He 
transports  us  into  a  new  world,  peopled  with  airy  nothings,  & 
race  of  beings  having  nothing  in  common  with  humanity  but 
disccmrse  and  reason.  Sometimes  he  dethrones  the  Gods,  and 
ecahs  the  Clouds,  or  at  another  time  Birds,  to  reicn  in  their 
tftead.  wwna,  ri^mmr.  It  is  One  of  the  tricks  of  his  m^enuitj, 
to  take  a  metaphor  literally,  and  then  to  exhibit  it  as  a 
d«ana.  In  the  Clouds,  be  introduces  on  the  stage  a  chorus  of 
those  fantastic  beings,  dressed  as  Clouds,  talking  as  t}Ioods ;  in 
order  to  shadow  forth  those  metaphysic  subtleties  which  at 
that  time  gave  so  much  employment  to  the  laborious  idleness 
of  the  sophists.  But  when  once  the  imagination  can  be  be- 
guiled into  an  assent  to  what  ha  requires  us  to  believe,  and 
which  we  have  just  hinted  at  as  being  the  price  of  admission 
to  the  entertainment, — ^when  we  have  consented  to  receive  the 
impossible  as  probable,  and  the  extravagant  as  natural,  then 
we  are  allowea  to  enter  his  ideal  world,  and  are  delighted  with 
its  wonders ;  for  'then  we  find  every  thing  falling  into  its 
proper  place,  following  in  its  right  order,  clear,  natural,  con- 
sistent ;  we  find  nature  out  of  the  limits  of  nature, — probabiltW 
beyond  the  region  of  possibility.  At  the  waiving  of  his  hand, 
*his  aerial,  grotesque  imaginations  troop  gayly  around  him,  bat 
with  perfect  regularity  and  propriety.    Each  acts  with  a  con- 
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rtuity  befiUiftg  the  part  aBstgned  to  tt^  and  all  is  mirth,  wit, 
Lnd  VQerriment.    Sallies  the  most  felicttousi  vnezpeoted  com« 
jinatioDS,  pun,  qoibble,  personal  strokes,  harmonious  verse, 
udicrous  adventure,  and  what  to  the  Athenian  palate  was  fiir 
rrom  being  an  unacceptable  part  of  ike  bMiquet,  a  ple^tiAiI 
ullowance  of  ribaldiy  sxtd  aastiness,— 4fae8e  fill  up  the  rest  of 
the  outline,  «nd  collectively  present  something  Kice  a  eketch 
(we  presume  to  grve  no  more)  of  the  old  comedy  of  Athmisi. 
Sometimes,  as  in  '*  The  Peace/'  Aristophacnes  conceals  beneajA 
one  of  these  glarifig  impossibilities,  nis  own  political  senti* 
ments, — in  particular,  bis  wann,  patriotic  detestation  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  into  which  Athens  had  been  plunged  by  her 
dema|;ogues*     His  '*  Ecelmamu^^  is  a  burlescpe  upon  the 
Utopian  cohstittttion-4BOBgiers  of  the  day ;  and  we  shrewdly 
susrpeot,  with  the  S<^oliast,  that  **  The  Birds"  bad  somelMng 
Aimilar  in  view.    In  the  foDner  piece,  some  Athenian  women 
dress  themselves  in  their  husbands*  habiliments,  get  admittance 
into  the  ectkna  or  toWB'-hall  of  Athens,  and  having  llius  en* 
sured  a  minority  of  voices,  propoee  and  carr^^  a  decree,  thtftthe 
public  ttfifairs  should  thenceforth  be  administered  by  womeiK 
A  new  constitution  follows*  having  for  its  base  the  community 
of  all  things.    Here  also  the  reader  is  now,  as  the  auditor  was 
formerly,  req^ui^  to  swallow  a  pretty  ^ood  dose  of  the  impro- 
bable ;  but  It  is  a  price  which  is  usuriouslv  paid  back  to  nim 
by  Ae  enchantitig  powers  of  the  Poet.    The  scenes  in  which 
the  steret  meetings  of  the  ladies  take  place,  'the  manner  ni 
which  ihey  demean  themselves  as  men,  and  the  delineatione 
of  the  popular  assemblies,  are  touched  widi  the  most  consume- 
mate    gtoius.     One   inconvenience  sometimes    resulted,   as 
Scblegel  remarks,  from  this  unlimited  dominion  over  eveiy 
thing  assumed  by  the  comic  poet.    Having  reversed  die  whole 
system  of  things,  turned  all  established  ideas  topsy-turvy^  and 
squandered  the  utmost  wildness  of  invention  from  the  very 
outset, — ^the  sensation  is  apt  to  become  exhausted  by  reason  of 
its  intensity,  and  the  repetition  of  extravagance  after  extrava- 
gance,  is  likely  to  excite  stiH  furthefr  expectation,  and  then  to 
disappoint  it. 

Tnese  are  some  of  the  peculiocrities  of  that  old  comedy  of 
Afhens,  (nor  have  we  exhausted  the  catalogue,)  of  which  we 
have  no  other  specimens  than  in  the  eleven' extant  comedies  <tf 
Aristophanes.  iVow  it  is  almost  too  obvious  to  remark,  that, 
in  the  same  proportion  as  these  peculiarities  are  new  and  strange 
to  the 'English  reader,  they  redouble  the  perplexity  of  the  Trans- 
lator.  For  he  has  undertaken  the  duty  or  a  master  of  ceremonies, 
^ho  is  to  introduce  to  the  wild  and  singular  personages  of  the 
old  comedy,  a  new*comer,  judt  arri^d  from  a  country  whose 
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entire  Byatem  of  conventional  lifisp  niannere,  language,  feelinfl 
aie  diametrically  diflferent.    He  has  to  smooth  the  way  for  m 
entrance,  and,  Wnat  is  still  more  difficult,  he  undertakes  to  &• 
muse  him  when  he  gets  there.    With  regard  to  **  The  Birds." 
Mr.  Gary  was-beset  with  innumerable  difficulties.    It   ia  tfati 
comedy  of  Aristophanes  which  abounds  in  the  neatest  ▼niien 
of  lyric  harmony.    The  measures  are  as  changeful  as  they  sr 
captivating,  and  the  metrical  transitions  recur  so  freaaentlj. 
that  the  whole  compass  of  our  own  poetry  is  qmte  inadequate 
to  supply  a  corresponding  variety.  Yet,  Aristopnanes  can  nerer 
be  said  to  be  translated,  unless  this  delightful  variety  be  in  sobk 
sort  imitated,  and  in  such  of  our  measures  as  most  resemble  hb 
own,  not  indeed  in  external  structuret  but  in  the  feelings  ther 
excite,  and  the  associations  they  awaken.    For  it  is  this  whici 
is  the  principal  charm  to  those  who  can  read  the  original.    How 
then  is  this  difficulty  to  be  conquered  ?    The  Aristophanic  te- 
trameter, for  instance,  if  represented  by  the  £nglish  measure 
which  most  resembles  it  to  the  eye,  will  disappoint  and  dtsgast 
the  ear.    Such,  too,  is  the  diversify  between  the  genins  of  the 
respective  lan^ua^,  that  a  measure  whioh,  in  the  one,  would 
be  *  mve  and  l)oric,'  and  fitted  for  lofty  and  dignified  8ub|ects» 
would,  in  the  other,  adapt  itself  only  to  those  which  are  light 
and  mirthful.    The  great  principle  of  association,  which  enten 
so  largely  into  our  other  pleasures,  enters  also  into  this*    A 
metre  may  intrinsically,  that  is,  in  form  and  structure,  bediffoi* 
fied  and  solemn,  yet,  from  being  habitually  desecrated  to  low 
and  ludicrous  images,  and  influencing  the  mind  by  those  asso* 
ciations  only,  can  never  afterwards  l^  prest  into  tne  sendee  of 
imy  other  theme,  or  excite  the  train  of  ideas  that  belong  to  it 
It  would  be  to  no  purpose,  therefore,  in  translating  a  play  of 
Aristophanes,  to  adopt  English  measures  which,  in  then*  ronn 
only,  resemble  his.  This  part  of  his  task,  Mr.  Gary  has,  in  our 
judgement,  performed  with  sin^ar  felicity.     Many  of  the 
Aristophanic  odes,  in  his  translation,  display  a  richness,  an  easy, 
undulating  flow,  and  an  airiness  and  lightness,  which  manifest 
the  acconqplished  Translator  of  Dante  to  be  quite  equal  to  the 
translation  of  Aristophanes.    We  think  that  his  translation,  on 
the  whole,  is  eoual  to  the  specimens  published  a  few  yean  ago 
by  Mr.  Mitchell,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  superior  in  tne  choral 
parts.    That  gentleman,  however  happy  in  the  dialogue  of 
Aristophanes,  is  not  quite  so  successful  when  he  grapples  with 
the  choruses.     It  is  invidious  to  instance  failures;  but,  as  s 
specimen  of  inefficiency,  we  may  point  out  his  version  of  that 
beautiful  and  melodious  chorus  in  the  Knights,  who  chaunt  as 
elegant,  but  vigorous  and  animated  invective  upon  the  soveieigB 
people  of  Athens,  beginning  thus : 
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Ai^X^f  oTi  ranrc  av« 

.  •VEp  At  j^  TV|«iry9f 

AAA*  X«T«A« 

*• 

How  little  of  the  muBic  of  this  passagd  has  been  p'resehred  in 
Mr.  Mitcheirs  version,  a  short  specimen  will  shew. 

*  Hon6uf»  power,  and  high  estate, 

l)^niu8,  mightjr  lord,  hast  thou! 

To  th^  sceptre,  small  and  great 

In  obeuance  lowly  bow!  ,  ^ 

■• 

*  Yet  you're  easy  to  his  hand, 

.    Whoever  cripges ; 
Every  fool  you  gaze  upon, 
Every  speech  your  ear  hath  won. 
While  your  wits  move  off  and  on 

Their  hinges/ 

In  the  dialogue,  Mr.  Gary  has,  we  think  most  judiciously, 
imitated  the  verse  of  Massinger.  We  shall  extract  the  passage 
of  his  preface  in  which  he  reters  to  the  structure  of  Massinger's 
verse  as  bis  model,  because  it  is  a  curious  piece  of  metrical  cri- 
ticisoa. 

<  Of  otir  own  poets,  Massinger  will,  perhaps,  supply  us  with  a  model 
of  a  versification  adapted  to  comedy  i  for  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
extreaely  agreeable  to  the  ear«  it  is  little  fettered  by  Uie  stricter  rules 
that  confine  the  tranc.  metre,  and  has  an  air  of  freedom  that  brings  it 
near  to  the  ease  and  sprightliness  of  ordinary  conversation,  A  late 
editor  has  carried  his  admiration  of  this  poet's  excellence,  in  the 
structure  of  his  vefse,  very  far.  *  Massinger*8  ear,'  says  Mr.  Giffi>rd, 
«  was  s6  exquisitely  touched,  diat  I  could  almost  venture  to  affirm  he 
never  made  use  of  his  fingers  for  the  construction  of  a  single  verse; 
and  his  bungting  editors,  tTOrefbre,  who  trr  his  poetry  by  such. coarse 
mechanism,  will  more  frequently  injure  his  sense,  than  improve  his 
metre/  The  chief  reason  of  Massioger*s  numbers  being  more  suitable 
to  the  dialogue  of  <:omedy,  is,  that  he  frequently  puts  into  a  verse 
morejByHabm  than  it  would  bear  if  they  were  aU  distinctly  and 
stroiifffy  prommnced,  so  that  we  slip  lightfy  over  some  of  them  as  we 
should  do  in  conmion  discourse,  in  order  to  bring  the  verse  into  its 
proper  compass,  which  the  graver  and  more  elevated  tone  of  tragedy 
woiud  not  admit  of.  One  line  will  be  Sufficient  to  exemplify  my 
meaning : 

*  That  every  soul*a  alike  a  muifcfil  histrument.' 

A  Very  Waman^  A.  4.  S.  I. 

Here  we  hsnre  two  words,  neither  of  which  the  right  measure  of  the 
verse  will  suitr  us, to  pranounce  #ith  the  same  dudnctness  of  articu** 
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lation  thafwe  should  use  in  reciting  them  as  they  occur  in  the  fi>Uoir- 
ing  passage  of  Milton : 

'  Not  harsh  and  crabbedt  as  dull  fools  suppose* 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute.' 

Comus» 

*  — — «  others,  whence  the  sound 

Of  instruments,  tliat  made  melodious  chime. 

Was  heard  of  harp  and  organ.' 

Par.  L.  B.  xu  560. 

Sometimes,  indeedi  Massinger  outrages  this  liberty ;  as  in  a  line  is 
that  very  act,  on  which  his  editor  makes  the  remark  quoted  above : 

*  As  near  my  right  hand,  and  will  as  soon  out,  though  I  keep  not* 

Tht  City  Madam^  A.  1.  S.i 

where  it  will  be  difficult  so  to  slur  over  the  supernumerary  syllabla 
as  to  retain  any  image  of  a  verse/    pp.  xiii,  zv. 

In  his  struggle  witti  another  difficulty  incident  to  his  task, 
Mr.  Gary  has  not  been  successful,  and  for  this  simple  reason,— 
tliat  it  was  impossible  to  succeed.  We  refer  to  the  quibbles 
and  puns  in  which  Aristophanes  so  much  delighted,  and  which 
were  so  highly  to  the  taste  of  his  Athenian  audience.  We  re- 
gret that  Mr.  Gary  should  have  made  now  and  then  the  attempt 
to  transfer  them  into  English.  Wit  that  consists  in  a  play  upon 
words,  is  irrevocably  fixed  in  its  own  language,  and  no  skill  cu^ 
remove  it  into  another.  Among  the  verbal )eux  ^esprit  of  Aris- 
tophanes, none  occurs  more  freauently,  than  plays  upon  the 
names  of  towns,  and  slyly  giving,  oy  means  of  a  double  accep- 
tation^  a  fling  at  some  notorious  blockhead  or  scoundrel  at 
Athens.  Thus,  in  the  third  act  of  The  Birds,  there  is  a  hit  of 
this  sort  atGleonymus,  a  noted  informer,  by  means  of  the  word 
KAPAiA,the  name  of  a  city  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  and  also 
signifying  the  heart.  Having  fdlegorized  the  informer  as  an  over- 
grown tree,  }ol^  y^a,  it  grows,  says  the  Chorus,  at  a  conside- 
rable distance  from  Cardia,  and  thus  he  denotes,  the  want  of 
courage  for  which  Cleonymus  was  remarkable.  It  is  manifest* 
that  such  a  pun,  were  it  practicable,  would  be  hardly  deserving 
of  translation.  Mr.  Gary  very  prudently  passes  it  by.  So,  also, 
with  regard  to  similar  puns  upon  the  words  Phantt  and  Clyf- 
sedra,  wliich  are  the  names  of  two  towns ;  the  former  word 
also  denotes  jthe  practice  of  informing,  and  Clypsedra  is  the 
water-glass  by  which  the  orators  regulated  tneir  speeches. 
When,  therefore,  in  another  place,  we  find  Mr.  Gary  fairly  en- 
gaged .  with  a  pun,  and  endeavouring  by  sheer  force  to  haul  it 
into  English,  we  could  not  forbear  admiring  the  ingenuity  of 
the  attempt,  but  at  the  same  time,  smiling  at  itsineflBciencv, 
which  compels  him  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  note.    This  occnrs  in 
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the  -scene  an  which  the  Legislator,  having  obtained  admission 
into  the  citjr  of  the  Birds,  begins  reading  a  new  code  of  laws 
for  their  rising  commonwealth.  Mr.  Cary^s  effort  to  convey 
the  quibble  to  the  English  reader,  we  must  pronounce  to  be 
unsuccessful. 

*  Legiilaior^  (reading.)  **  And  that  the  Cuckoodoadlanders  do  use 
Like  measures,  weights^  and  acts  in  senate  passed. 
As  the  Olophyzians/' 
<  PistheUmts.  Haul  will  I 

And^  thee  in  the  stocks  anon,  unless-—' 

We  have  enumerated  the  literary  difficulties  of  translating 
Aristophanes,  but  we  have  not  mentioned  one  which  is  more 

Eerplexing  than  any  of  these :  we  allude  to  his  grossness,  ri- 
aldij,   nastiness,  and  vulgarity,  qualities  observable  in  all 
his  pieces,  and  scattered  with  no  sparing  hand.    It  is  a  doubt- 
ful excuse  for  him  that  is  urged  by  his  admirers,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  stain  his  drama  with  so  much  pollution,  in  order  to 
keep  in  good  humour  his  masters, — the  DemuSythBt  growling  and 
fretful  many-headed  monster,  who  had,  notlong  before,  actually 
hissed  from  the  stage,  Cratinus,  one  of  their  favourite  comic 
writers,  for  stinting  them  of  their  full  allowance  of  impurity. 
This  is  an  awkward  dilemma  for  the  Translator.    If  the  Poet 
was  compelled  to  gratify  the  taste  of  an  Athenian  mob,  his 
Translator  has  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  readers  of  a 
polished  age,  to  the  literary  part  of  the  community,  to  the 
«ff»oi»  men  of  delicacy  and  feeling,  who  would  naturally  be  dis- 
gusted with  the  literal  translation  of  passages  overflowing  with 
physical  and  moral  indelicacy.     Yet,  it  necessarily  follows 
from  the  conformation  and  plan  of  the  old  comedy,  that  even 
these  dirty  images  and  allusions  are  as  characteristic  of  the 
style  and  manner  of  Aristophanes,   as  similar  ones  are  of 
Moliere  and  Regnard,  and  they  cannot,  therefore,  be  alto- 
gether omitted.    In  the  opening  scenes,  for  instance,  such 
omissions  would  make  considerable  chasms ;  for  upon  these 
occasions^  the  comic  poet  was  driven,  in  order  to  secure  their 
good-will  to  his  piece,  to  the  necessity  of  catering  for  the 
popular  taste  by  a  certain  portion  of  ribaldry,  which  was 
looked  for,  and  in  truth  demanded.    Out  of  this  difficulty, 
there  is  only  one  mode  of  escape,  and  Mr.  Gary  has,  we  ad- 
mit, very  judiciously  availed  himself  of  it.    What  we  mean  is 
this.   There  is  a  palpable  distinction  between  those  licentious 
and  vulgar  passages  whicb  are  component  parts  of  the  drama, 
and  without  whicn  his  plan  and  his  characters  would  be  im- 
perfectly developed,  and  those  which  were  only  a  sort  of  by- 
play, parenthetically  thrown  out  for  the  upper  galleries  of 
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Athens,  and  having  no  necessary  connexion  inith  the  piece. 
We  know  not  whether  Mr.  Gary  acted  according  to  this  dis- 
tinction ;  but  he  has,  by  whatever  means,  extncated  himself 
with  great  judgement  from  a  most  appalling  difficulty,  and  with 
all  the  restraint  and  circumspection  which  the  case  re^mred. 
If  our  ride  is  a  sound  one,  a  translator  has  not  the  option  of 
leaving  out  a  single  prevalent  characteristic  of  bis  author ;  but 
unfortunately,  filth  and  obscenity  are  characteristics  of  Aris- 
tophanes, and  strictly  subservient  to  his  drama.  After  all,  those 
who  are  amused  by  the  **  Malade  Imaginaire,"  the  "  Geoi^e 
Dandin,**  and  the  '*  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,**  must  not  be 
too  fastidious  with  the  physical  nastiness  of  Aristophanes. 

We  cannot,  however,  tlius  lightly  dismiss  so  important  a 
part  of  our  subject,     Aristophanes  has  recently  found  zealons 
admirers^  and  perhaps  too  warm  apologists.    Their  labours, 
and  those  of  the  Schlegels  in  particular,   have  swept  away 
much  of  the  calumniatory  rubbish  which  had  for  ages  been 
accumi\lated  against  him.    Thus,  among  others,  the  imputa- 
tion of  having  been  suborned  by  Melitus  to  write  The  Clouds, 
in  order  to  defame  Socrates,  and  of  having  thereby  contributed 
to  his  death,  (an  event  which  did  not  happen  till  twenty  years 
after  the  play  was  written,)  has  been  completely  disproved. 
The  elder  Schlegel  goes,  indeed,  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the 
play  was  not  an  attack  upon  Socrates  at  all,  out  upon  the 
whole  tribe  of  sophists  .who  were  swarming  over  Athens,  and 
indeed  over  all  Greece, — and  that  Socrates  was  only  a  per- 
sonification of  all  of  them  collectively.    We  might  be  dis- 
posed to  admit  this, — although  the  use  of  the  name  of  Socrates, 
we  must  continue  to  think  highly  indefensible ;  but  we  must 
not,  cannot  concede,  that  any  fair  defence  can  be  urged  for 
the  plain-spoken  and  downright  ribaldry  of  the  Comic  PoeU 
When,  therefore,  the  laudable  prepossessions  which,  on  this 
score,  have  been  so  long  felt  against  him,  are  attempted  to 
be  removed, — when  a  writer  who  has  long  been  classed  among 
the  ministers  of  a  wanton  and  libertine  gayety,  is  held  up  as 
entitled  to  rank  with  the  teachers  of  moral  wisdom,  anid  is 
recommended  to  the  lecture-room  of  .our  umversities,  and  the 
higher  forms  of  our  schools, — our  duty  will  not  allow  us  to 
comcide  with  such  extravagant  apologists.    We  trust  that  we 
have  said  enough  to  shew  that  we  are  not  insensible  to  the 
genius  of  Aristophanes.    We   have  not  ceased  to  feel    the 
effects  of  that  wonderful  language  which,  with  its  variety  of 
inflexion  and  its  endlessness  of  combination,  at  once  faith- 
fully interprets  the  most  abstruse  operations  of  human  intelli- 
gence, and  gives  expression  to  the  warmest  emotions  of  the 
heart.     We  give  credit  to  Aristophanes  also   for  something; 
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more  than  the  inexhaiiBtible  beauties  of  his  diction.  We 
warmly  admire  his  just  and  manly  severity  against  the  Athe- 
nian vices, — his  opposition  to  the  ruinous  and  expensive  war 
in  which  his  country  was  engaged, — his  fearless  cnastisement 
of  the  factious  demagogues  who  '  bawled  for  freedom  in  their 
'  senseless  mood/ — hi$  contempt,  so  constantly  expressed,  of 
the  frivolous  pursuits  of  the  sophists ;  but,  while  we  admire 
also  his  wit,  his  versatility,  vigour*  and  playfulness  of  ima- 
gination, our  objections  to  his  obscenity,  and  our  reluctance 
to  bis  being  brought  into  familiar  contact  with  younger  stu- 
dents, remain  unimpaired.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  he  will 
still  be  banished  from  the  seats  of  instruction,  and  not  be 
added  to  the  list  of  writers,  already  too  numerous,  who,  be* 
setting  the  youthful  mind  in  the  very  vestibule  of  learnings 
threaten  the  extinction  of  that  ingenuous  shame  which  is  its 
best  security  and  most  graceful  ornament. 

In  thus  dwelling  upon  the  impurities  of  Aristophanes,  jus- 
tice requires  that  we  should  give  their  full  weight  to  the  ex- 
tenuations suggested  in  his  behalf,  drawn  from  the  state  of 
society  and  manners  in  those  days.  Among  the  benignant  in- 
fluences of  Christianity,  its  effect  in  elevating  the  standard  of 
public  morals  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  moral  dark- 
ness of  the  pagan  world  will  accoupt  for  the  defilements  of 
th^ir  language,  and  the  licentiousness  of  their  fancy.     The 

fentle  domination  over  manners  and  opinions  which  has  since 
een  so  rightfully  conceded  to  the  fairer  half  of  our  speciesy 
was  then  wholly  unknown.  The  Athenian  ladies  Uvea  in  a 
state  of  perfect  seclusion.  They  peeped  only  occasionally 
out  of  the  precincts  of  domestic  retirement,  at  a  sacrifice,  or 
sometimes  mingled  in  a  religious  procession.  From  the 
valuable  treatise  of  Xenophon  upon  domestic  economy,  we 
learn  that  their  education  was  scarcely  superior  to  that  of 
their  slaves.  No  women  ever  attended  the  comic  theatre,  ex- 
cept that  highly  accomplished  but  abandoned  class  of  females 
whose  presence  would  be  no  check  upon  licentiousness.  The 
sex  as  it  now  exists,  did  not  exist  then.  Minds  cultured  into 
equality,  but  shrinking  from  all  competition  with  those  who 
were  destined  to  be  their  protectors, — moving  round  a  humbler 
but  not  a  lower  circle  oU  duties ; — ^living  in  a  little  world  of 
gentleness  and  of  sentiment  peculiarly  uieir  own,  from  whicJi 
men  are  excluded  by  their  more  rugged  and  severer  occupa- 
tioi^i  \ — sabmissive  even  when  they  influence,  tender  in  their 
Teproaches,  and  lighting  up  in  domestic  life  the  chaste  and 
hallowed  ligkt  of  undissemDled  aflfection,  or  rather  of  an  ar- 
dent paosion  subsiding  into  the  stillness  of  a  consecrated 
friendship, — woman  so  enthroned,  so  bdored,  so  deserving  of 
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being  beloved,— woman  so  constituted,  could  not  so  much  a* 
be  pictured  to  the  fancy  of  an  Athenian. 

Having  said  so  much  of  Aristophanes,  it  is  time  to  return  (o 
his  Translator.  Oar  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Can 
has  executed  his  task,  has  been  in  general  termis  pronounced 
already.  To  say  that  it  is  the  best  translation  of  The  Birds  that 
has  yet  appeared  in  our  language,  is  saying  nothing.  The 
only  version  of  that  play  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  in 
prose,  published  about  fourteen  years  ago*.  With  a  prose 
translator,  Mr.  Gary  would  disdain  a  competition;  for  The 
Birds  is,  of  all  the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  tnat  which  is  the 
most  poetic  in  its  conception,  its  form,  and  its  character.  It 
is  throughout  the  very  breath  of  poetry,  the  native  offspring  of 
the  fancy  in  its  highest  elevations.  Boivin  le  Gadet,  the  best 
^  scholar  that  France  every  produced,  translated  "  The  Birds'* 
into  French  ;  but,  as  the  book  is  out  of  print,  and  not  to  be 
found  in  &ny  of  the  Parisian  collections,  we  have  never  in- 
spected it.  The  elegant  translation  which  is  the  subject  of  our 
article,  may  be  pronounced  to  stand  imrivalled.  It  is  to  the 
full  as  vigorous  and  spiriteda  copy  (and  this  is  no  scanty  praise) 
as  any  of  Cumberland's,  and,  m  the  choral  parts,  it  far  tran- 
~   scendshim. 

Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  justify  our  commendations 
by  extracts,  the  reader  ought  to  understand  something  of  the 

»lan  and  conformation  of  the  singular  comedy  which  Mr.  C. 

las  chosen  for  the  arduous  trial  of  his  strength  as  a  translator. 
This  cannot  be  better  done,  than  by  copying  from  our  Author's 
preface,  the  remarks  of  A.  W.  Schlegel  upon  The  **  Birds'*  of 
Aristophanes,  taken  from  the  celebrated  dramatic  lectures  of 
that  profound  critic. 

*  <'  The  Birds  transports  us,  by  one  of  the  boldest  and  richest  ia- 
ventionsy  into  the  kingdom  of  the  fantastically  wonderful,  and  delights 
us  with  a  display  of  the  gayest  hilarity :  it  is  a  merry,  rapid,  aad 
highly  varied  compositionf .  I  cannot  agree  with  the  old  critic  in 
thinkmg  that  this  work  is  chiefly  characterised  by  its  general  and  on- 
disguised  satire  on  the  corruptions  of  the  Athenian  state,  and  of  all 
human  institutions.    It  seems  rather  to  be  marked  by  a  display  of  the 
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*  **  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,  viz.  The  Clouds,  Plutus,  the  Frogs, 
the  Birds.    Translated  into  English."    London.  1812. 

f  The  traiislation  of  this  sentence  does  not  exactly  accord  with  the 
German.    Schlegel  says,  '  The  Birds  is  distinguished  by  the  most 

*  brilliant  invention,  in  that  kind  of  fiction  which  belongs  to  the 

*  oiarvellous.    It  is  a  poetic  drapuif  Ught^  aerial,  grotesque^  ^umged^ 

*  like  the  singular  hangs  V)/iom  it  portrays.* 
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raost  faarmlett  pranks,  in  which  gods  as  well  as  mortals  participate, 
and  the  poet  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  particular  aim  in  view. 
Whatever  in  natural  history,  in  mythology,  in  the  doctrine  of  divina- 
tion, in  the  febles  of  .£sop,  or  even  in  proverbial  expressions,  con- 
tained any  thing  remarkable  with  relation  to  birds,  has  been  inge- 
niously drawn  by  the  poet  withm  his  circle;  he  goes  eveii  back  to 
cosmogony,  and  shows  that  at  first  the  raven-winged  night  laid  a 
veind-egg,  over  which  the  lovely  Eros,  with  solden  pinions  (without 
doubt  a  bird),  brooded^  and  thence  occasioned  the  ongin  of  all  things. 
Xwo  fugitives  of  the  human  race  fall  into  the  dominion  of  the  birds, 
who  resolve  to  revenge  themselves  on  them  for  the  numerous  cruelties 
which  they  have  suffered :  the  two  men  contrive  to  save  themselves 
by  convincing  the  birds  of  their  pre-eminency  over  all  other  creatures, 
and  they  advise  them,  to  colle.ct  all  their  strength  in  one  immense 
state  ;  Uie  wondrous  city,  Cloudcuckooburg,  is  then  built  above  the^ 
earth ;  aD  sorts  of  unbidden  guests,  priests,  poets,  soothsayers,  geo- 
meters, scribes,  sycophants,  wish'to  nestle  in  the  new  state,  but  are 
driven  out;  new  gods  are  appointed, ' naturally  enough,  after  the 
image  of  the  birds,  as  those  of  men  bore  a  resemblance  to  themselves ; 
the  old  gods  are  shut  out  from  Olympus,  so  that  no  odour  of  sacri- 
fices can  reach  them :  in  their  emergency,  they  send  an  embassy^  con- 
sisting of  the  camiverous  Hercules,  Neptune,  who,  according  to  the 
common  expression,  swears  by  Neptune,  and  a  Thracian  god,  who* 
is  not  very  nuniliar  with  Greek,  but  speaks  a  sort  of  mixed  jargon; 
but  yet  these  gods  are  under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  pro- 
nosed  conditions,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  remains  to  the 
birds.    However  much  all  this  resembles  a  mere  farcitel  joke,  it  may 
be  said,  however,  to  have  this  philosophical  signification,  that  it  con- 
siders all  things  firom  above  in  a  sort  of  birdVeye  view ;  whereas  the 
most  of  our  ideas  are  only  true  in  a  human  point  of  view. 

'  The  old  critics  were  of  opinion  that  Cratinus  was  powerful  in 
living  satire  and  direct  attack^  but  diat  he  was  deficient  in  a  pleasant 
humour,  in  the  talent  of  developing  his  subject  in  an  advantageous 
manner,  and  filling  up  his  pieces  with  the  necessary  details ;  that  £u- 
polis  was  agreeable  in  his  jocularity,  and  skilful  in  the  use  of  ingenious 
allusions  and  contrivances,  so  that  he  never  even  needed  the  assistance 
of  the  [Mirabasis  to  say  whatever  he  chose,  but  thdt  he  was  deficient 
in  satirical  force ;  that  Aristophanes,  by  a  happy  middle  course, 
united  the  advantages  of  both ;  and  that  in  him  we  have  satire  and 
pleasantry  combined  in  the  most  perfect*  and  attractive  manner. 
From  these  statements  I  coliceive  myself  justified  in  assuming,  that 
among  the  pieces  of  Aristophanes,  the  Ilorsemen  (the  Knights)  is 
the  most  in  the  style  of  Cratinus,  and  the  Birds  the  nearest  to  the 
sbrle  of  Eupolis ;  and  that  he  had  their  respective  manners  in  view 
when  be  compoMd  these  piecis.    For  although  he  boasts  of  his  inde- 
pendent originality,  and  of  bis  never  borrowing  any  thing  from  others, 
>t  was  hardly  posnble,  that  among  such  distinguished  associates,  all 
mutual  influence  should  be  excluded.    If  the  opinion  to  which  I  have 
^ludad  is  weU*founded,  we  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  the  works  of 
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Cratinufl»  perlitpt,  priiicit>iUjr,  tot  the  Kghl  wbid  ihtnf  Ibrow  «•  tW 
nanners  of  the  timeg,  and  the  knowledge  whioh  thejr  di8pl«y«d  of 
the  Athenian  constitution :  and  the  losa  ot  the  worka  of-  EapoliB, 
chiefly  for  the  comic  form  in  which  they  were  delivered/'  Biack"* 
TranilaHoH  of  A.  W.  HchUgdU  Lecktres  on  Dramatic  Art  omd 
r^ — . -^^^  y^  I  p^  20^9    Prefiice,  xt.— xix. 


This  \»  an  admirable  outline  of  the  plan«  but  not  of  the  com- 
position of  The  Birds.  Gray 'a  excellent  ar^men^  puUished 
amo^  bis  valuable  M.SS.  by  Matthias,  is  nearly  as  ligbt, 
pleaun^>  and  humorous  as  if  Aristophanes  had  hiiwself  com- 

Sosed  It.  The  Englidai  reader  will  be  better  enabled  to 
)nn  a  conception  or  the  spirit  and  humour  of  the  play,  from 
Oray^s  analysis  of  a  single  scene,  (Act  1,  so.  4|)  than  from 
the  most  laboured  dissertation. 

4 

*  The  birds  ceme  flying  dowiiy  at  fine  one  by  one^  and  pardi  heie 
and  there  about  the  acene  i  and  at  last  the  Chorua^  in  a  waole  body* 
come  hoppingt  and  fluttering,  and  twittering  m.  Al  the  aig hit  of  the 
two  men  they  are  in  great  tumultt  and  thbk  that  tbeiir  king  hn  be- 
trayed them  to  the  enemy.  They  determine  to  tear  the  two  old  mea 
to  pieces,  draw  themselves  up  in  battle  amy»  and  are  giving  the  wofd 
«lo  fall  on.  Euelpides  and  P«3lhetcrui^  in  all  the  terrom  of  death, 
after  upbraiding  each  the  other  for  bringing  him  into.saehdisUea%  and 
trying  m  vain  Co  eaeape,  aaanme  courage  from  uMipe  daapaif i  aeiae 
upon  the  kitchen-fiiroiture  which  ihey  bad  brmiffbt  with  thew»a  and 
armed  with  pipkina  for  hekaeia,  and  with  apita  for  Tanoei^  thay  pceaeat 
a  leaoloie  tVont  lo  the  enemy's  ptmlaox.  0«  ^^  fvml  of  haiile 
Epops  lAtempflea,  pleads  hand  for  his  two  guesia*  who  si9«  he  iasfi. 
hia  wife's  relations,  and  people  of  wondiarfel  abilitiei*  and  wrijafrotcd 
to  their  commonwealth.  His  elo^uea^e  h^a  its  eAictt  th#  hirds 
^ow  less  violent,  they  enter  into  a  truo0  with  the  o)d  el^e,  and  heih 
aidea  ky  down  their  arms.  PiathetSNru^  upon th# suthorilyof  iEcop's 
fobles,  provea  to  them  the.  great  antiquity  of  their  nsiaont  that  Ikey 
weiie  born  before  the  creation  of  the  eaith,  and  hefoita  Ihe  ge(b»  and 
oooe  reigned  over  att  oouotriea,  as  he  dhows  from  aev^aal  testJmoaies 
and  aaoBumenls  of  different  nationa ;  that  the  cook  wna»  his  tiaia 
erect*  like  the  Persian  king,  and  that  all  mankind  als^  tmK  ef  lbe« 
beds  at  his  command ;  that  when  the  kite  makes  bis  first  sppesnnea 
ia  the  spring,  every  one  mrostnites  himself  on  the  gcowid  befops  it; 
that  the  E^ptians  and  Phoenicians  set  about  their  aarveat  as  sosn  as 
the  cuckoo  is  heard;  that  al).  kipgs  bear  an  ei^e  ^  th^ir  sospfere, 
end  many  of  the  gods  carry  a  bird  on  iheir  hew;  thai^  ssany  gnesi 
men  awear  by  the  goeae,  &c*  drc«  Wheo  he  bsf  revived  h^  them  the 
memory  of  their  ancient  easpiref  he  lameals  their  pweanl  jaipigahle 
ooedition,  and  the  affronts  put  upon  them  by  mankind.  XheY  aioe 
convinced  of  what  he  aays,  applaud  his  oratipa,  and  desire  his  advice* 
He  proposes  thai  they  shall  unite,  and  build  a  city,  ia  t^mid^i 
wliereby  aH  commerce  will  eflectuallv  be  etopp^^  hotwaon  hesseo 
and  earth ;  the  gods  will  no  longer  be  able  to  visit  at  ease  their 
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Semdei  tafl  Alcmenv  below,  nor  feoal  OQ  the  fiune  of  BacriBces 
daily  sent  op  to  them,  nor  men  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  Beasons,  nor 
the  fruits  or  the  earth,  without  permiaaion  from  those  winged  deities 
of  the  middle  region.  He  shows  how  mankind  wHl  lose  iMthing  by 
this  change  pf  government;  that  the  birds  may  be  wonhipped  at  a 
far  less  expense,  nothing  more  than  a  few  berries  or  a  handful  of 
com ;  that  they  will  need  no  sumptuous  temples ;  that  by  Uieir  great 
knowledge  of  futurity  they  will  direct  their  good  votaries  in  adl  Uieir 
expeditions,  so  as  th^  can  never  fail  of  success;  that  the  ravens, 
famed  for  the  length  of  their  lives,  may  make  a  present  of  a  century 
or  two  to  their  worshippers;  and,  besides,  the  bircb  will  ever  hi  within 
call,  when  invokedj  ana  not  sit  pouting  in  the  clouds,  and  keeping 
their  state  so  many  miles  off.  The  Mheme  is  highly  admired,  and 
the  two  old  men  arcttQ  be  made  free  of  the  city^  and  each  of  them  is 
to  be  adorned  with  a  pair  of  wings  at  the  public  charge.  Epops  in- 
vites them  to  his  nest^royal,  and  entertains  them  nobly.  The  nightin« 
gale  in  the  meaptiqie  joins  the  Chorus  withouty  and  the  parabasis 
b^ns.'  Prg/!ice,  xxiv— xxvi. 

We  do  not  mean  to  pursue  a  minute  verbal  criticism ;  we 
must,  however^  object  to  rendering  Greek  words^  not  by  trans* 
latin^  them  into  English,  but  by  substituting  English  analo- 
gies m  their  place ;  such  as  rendering  the  word  iKxXnnet  by  our 
word  Parliament- house.  Generically,  there  may  be  no  differ* 
ence  between  an  Athenian  public  assembly,  and  an  English- 
House  of  Commons.  But  tne  word  Pailiament*4iouBe  instan- 
taneously carries  us  to  Westminster,  and  withdraws  us  from 
Athens.  Now  the  English  trapsbtor  is  bou.nd,  as  we  conceive, 
to  convey  ns  as  well  as  he  can,  back  to  the  timei  of  Aristopha- 
nes ;  to  give  us,  as  nearly  as  he  can,  the  same  portraiture  of 
the  times,  *  their  form  ana  pressure,*  as  that  of  the  poet,  and 
therefore,  to  introduce  no  idea  tliat  may  dissipate  tne  charm 
which  has  wafted  us  to  the  ancient  world,  while  we  are  peru- 
sing a  play  of  Aristophanes.  The  word  pariiament  has  such  a 
tendency :  it  makes  th^  difference  of  two  thousand  years  in 
our  feelings,  and  we  find  ourselves  immediately  brought  back 
to  the  lobby  of  our  House  of  Commons*  Again*  the  chorus 
Act.  1,  Scene  6,  talks  of  the  b^xm  of  the  Ataenian  theatre  ; 
an  unlucky  word,  which  hurries  ua  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning back  from  Athens,  and  sets  ua  down  among  the  string  of 
carnages  at  Covent-garden  or  Drury-lame. 

*  Or  if  in  the  boxes  some  spark  should  discover 
His  misttesB^B  husband,  the  fortunate  bYe>»  ■  ■* 

Beck  fs  generally  a  tasteless  and  unsure  guide.  We  dp  not 
see  why  his  authority  should  have  been  followed  in  preference 
to  the  common,  reading  at  p.  81,  and  a  past  4>C  tlw  sacrificial 
chaunt  of  the  priest. 
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*  Hail,  Sunian  hmk !  all  hail  Pelargick  king  1' 

have  been  put  into  the  mouth  of  PisthetoBrus.  Much  of  the 
buffoonery  of  this  entertaining  character  is  lost  by  it.  It  is 
obvious,  that  the  priest  is  engaged  in  rites  preparatory  to  the 
sacrifice,  and  that  Pisthetserus  could  not  know  the  hymn  by 
heart.  Why  then  should  he  come  in  so  pat  with  one  of  its 
verses  ?  In  every  other  part  of  the  scene,  it  will  be  seen,  that 
he  never  speaks  from  himself,  but  quibbles  on  and  burlesques 
what  falls  from  the  priest.  He  merely  echoes  the  latter,  lays 
hold  of  a  catch-word  or  two  for  the  purpose  of  the  buffoonery, 
which  is  natural  to  him.    As  when  the  priest  sings, 

'  And  to  the  goldfinch,  goddess  Delian/ 

this  sets  him  a  chattering,  and  he  comes  in  with, 

*  Diana,  goldfinch  now,  no  more  Colsenian.* 

We  shall  now  extract  a  few  passages  both  of  the  dialogue 
and  of  the  choral  odes,  as  testimonies  to  the  high  excellence 
of  the  translation.  In  Act  1,  Scene  3,  we  have  a  specimen  of 
the  playful  talent  of  Aristophanes.  Euelpides  and  Pisthetsenis 
having  arrived  at  the  kingdom  of  the  Birds,  inouire  into 
their  polity,  of  Epops,  king  of  the  Birds.  This  has  been  skil- 
fully translated  by  Mr.  Gary ;  and  the  beautiful  invocation  to 
the  nightingale  falls  Utile  snort  of  the  harmony  of  the  original. 

*  Epops,  O  comCf  my  mate,  break  off  thy  slumbers, 
And  round  thee  fling  thy  plaintive  numbers 
In  a  moist,  melodious  hymn, 
Warbled  fi'om  thy  brown  throat  dim : 
For  Itys,  our  beloved  son. 
Thine  and  mine,  now  dead  and  gone. 
Fill  the  forest  with  thy  moaning: 
Till  through  the  wooobine  boughs  the  groaning 
Of  thy  voice  to  Jove's  seat  climb. 
And  mingle  with  the  starry  chime. 
Where  golden-tressed  Phcsbus  soon 
Shall  answer  in  as  sad  a  tune. 
From  his  ivory-clasped  lyre. 
That  leads  in  dance  the  statelv  auire ; 
And  from  the  blest  above  shall  now 
A  peal  accordant  to  diy  woe.'  pp.  90, 2]. 

The  Birds  are  irritated  at  the  intrusion  of  the  two  strangers, 
and  declare  war  upon  them.  They  have  no  means  of  >deience 
but  their  cooking-utensils  which  they  had  brought  with  them. 

*  Ckonu.  Ho!  onward)  advaicel 
On  every  side  glance 
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Your  pennons,  and  cKp  them  about : 

So  our  vengeance  shall  strike 

On  each  caitiff  alike. 

And  they  both  shall  be  food  for  our  snout. 

*  Up  the  shadowy  steep» 

Through  the  billowy  oeep. 

O'er  the  measureless  wilds  of  the  air« 

They  may  flee  us ;  in  vain  ; 

We  will  chase  them»  and  strain 

Every  nerve  till  we've  followed  them  there. 

*  No  delav ;  no  delay.    Haste  to  rend  and  to  bite. 
And  quick  wheel  the  captani  his  wing  to  the  right. 

*  Euelnides.  'Tis  e'en  so.    Whither,  wretch,  can  I  fly  2 
'  Pmneiarus.  Then  remain. 

<  Emelpides.  What  ?  by  these  to  be  torn  ? 

'  Pisihetarus.  Canst  thou  'scape  being  ta'en  ? 
'  Euelmdeu  I  know  not  the  means. 
'  Pistnet€erut.  Let  us  face  them  and  stand. 
Prepared  for  defence  with  these  pots  in  our  hand. 

*  EudpideSn  What  good  will  our  pots  do  ? 

<  FUtheiierus.  They'll  scare  off  the  owls. 

*  Euelpides.    But  now  shall  we  deal  with   those  crook-talon'd 

fowls? 
'  Pisthetarus.  Take  a  spit  and  have  at  them* 

*  Euelmde$»  But  how  for  our  eyes  ? 

'  Pistnei4Bnu.  A  plate  or  a  sauoe-boat  will  amply  suffice. 

'  Eudpdei.  What  a  martial  device,  thou  most  dexterous  man ! 
Not  Nicias  himself  such  inventions  could  plan. 

'  Chorus.  Shout,  shout,  and  march  on,  level  bills,  linger  not ; 
Strike,  pluck,  pull  and  rend ;  and  first  down  with  that  pot. 

*  Epoffs.  Stay  thy  fury,  mad  beast ;  and  I  charge  thee  declare. 
What  it  IS  that  impels  thee  to  murder  and  tear 

Two  men,  who  have  given  no  cause  for  this  strife. 
But  are  both  of  them  tribesmen  ^nd  kin  to  my  wife  i 

'  Chorus.  On  whom  naay  we  vengeance  more  justly  repay  ? 
Are  the  wolves  less  deserving  our  mercy  than  they  ? 

*  Epops.  If  their  nature  be  hostile,  yet  friendly  their  mind. 
And  toey  come  with  some  scheme  for  our  welfare  design'd— 

*  Chorus.  For  our  welfare  what  scheme  should  these  ever  propose. 
To  our  fathers  of  old  such  inveterate  foes  ? 

'  Epops.  The  wise  their  best  lessons  are  taught  by  a  foe; 
For  to  caution  alone  we  security  owe ; 
And  that  thou  couldst  never  have  learnt  fhmi  a  friand* 
'Tis  instruction  for  which  on  our  Ibes  we  depend, 
llie  means  they  suggest  for  preserving  a  nation. 
Ship-building,  mancsuvring,  and  fortification. 
Thus  to  guanl  all  that's  dearest  our  enemies  teach. 

'  Chorus.  We  admit  of  a  parley,  convinced  by  your  speech. 

*  Pisthetcerus.  Methinks  tney're  relenting. 
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*  Chorut.  Fall  back  on  your  rtnks. 

*  Epops.  *Tis  well :  for  thSs  Rieairare  ye  owe  me  yoar  tluuiks» 

*  Chorus.  I  dispute  not  your  wisdom  s  and  ever,  as  bow. 
To  its  dictates  obedient  submisfiivdy  bow. 

*  FiHhetarus.  They're  for  peacci  as  1  wot. 

Lower  dishes  and  pot. 
But  with  spear,  I  mean  spit. 
Ported  thus,  it  is  fit 
That  we  walk  to  and  fro 
Near  the  arms  y/^e  forego  ? 
And  keep  them  in  sMit. 
We  must  not  think  of  flight* 

*  Eudpides.  True :  but  if  we  should  die^ 

Whereabouts  shall  we  lie  i 

*  Pisthetartu.  We  shall  deep  with  the  braW. 

Ceramicus  a  grave 
Will  afibrd  us  publidy  ; 
For,  in  fight,  we  will  tell 
Our  commander,  we  fell 
'Gainst  the  foe  at  OrnesQ* 

*  Chorus.  Retire*  in  order,  whence  tbou  oam'it ; 

And,  like  a  soldier  beavy-arm^d. 

Lay  down  thy  wrath,  aad  let  it  rest 

Beside  thine  anger.    We  the  n^ile 

Of  these  will  question,  who  they  are. 

And  from  what  dime. 

And  on  what  errand  conew 

Ho!  Epopal  oo  tbee I  calL'  pp.  M^^-^S. 

Being  reconciled^  Pisthetaerus  reminda  the  Birda  of  their 
ancient  empire,  which  has  been  usurped  from  thexa  by  the 
^ods,  and  propoeea  that  they  shall  all  unite*  and  build  a  aty 
in  the  micMiir,  whereby  all  conunerce  between  heaveii  and 
earth  will  be  stopped,  and  the  goda  vrill  be  depmed  of  Ibeir 
sacrifices.  The  song  of  Pisthe^Miis,  who  ehauato  the  advaa- 
tages  of  the  Birds  in  their  new  city,  is  beantifully  rendered. 

*  Pisthaarus^  Far  better  these  i  Ihej  w«at  ne  seof 

Of  piUar'd  temple^  maasywproof  t 
For  them  nei  for^ua  doors  UMfaU 
Their  Taliea  mlaid  with  sKillen  ffdd« 
In  shrubs  and  bod^  hedge  they  dvdl, 
Theiv  coslUcBt  shrine  as  oaknn  delL 
In  sacrifice  to  their  bleat  power 
We  jMed  baft  aeek  aooM  dive  bower; 
Not  travevse^Utla  or  pasa  the  main 
To  Ddpfai^a  afeeep  or  Amatioo'a  faxMi : 
Under  the  arbale'e  S^Msy  shade* 
Or  arch  by  wilding  Mfriea  made^ 
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Oft  will  we  take  our  wonttd  stand 

Witb  wheat  <Mr  barley ;  there  the  haad 

Raise  up  to  them  in  simple  ptayer 

That  we  some  good  of  life  may  share ; 

And  they  these  gifts  to  us  will  deal, 

ScatteriDg  Imt  a  little  meal.'  p.  SB* 

We  close  our  extracts  with  the  Chorus,  Act  i  Sc.  6,  into 
which  Anatopbanes  has  brought  together  some  of  the  most 
striking  images  of  human  fragility,  taken  from  the  great  poeta 
who  preceded  him. 

'  Chorus.  O  gentle  bird  of  auburn  wing. 
Gentlest  and  dearest*  that  dost  sing 
Consorting  still  with  mine  thy  lay, 
Lov*d  partner  of  my  wild-wood  way, 
Thou'rt  come,  thou'rt  come ;  idl  hail !  all  hail ! 
I  see  thee  now,  sweet  nightingale. 
Low  twittering  lead  thy  pipe  along ; 
Then  sodden  m  a  spring-tide  song 
Burst  out  the  descant  boM  and  free 
Of  anapaestic  minstrelsy. 

*  Oh  come,  ye  men,  ye  brittle  things,  mere  images  of  clay. 
Ye  flitting  leaves,  ye  shadowy  shapes,  ye  creatures  of  a  day» 
Poor,  wingless,  wretched  mortals  ye,  like  nothing  but  a  dream ; 
Give  heed  to  us,  and  list  for  once  to  an  immortal  theme. 
Immortak  we,  and  lire  for  aye,  from  age  and  sorrow  free ; 
Our  mansion  in  the  viewless  air ;  our  thoughts,  eternity. 
Come  learn  from  us,  for  we  can  tell  ye  secrets  most  sublime. 
How  all  things  are ;  and  birds  exist  before  the  birUi  of  time ; 
How  ffods  and  Hell  and  Chaos  rose,  and  migh^^  rivers  sprang ; 
Come  learn  aright; — and  then  from  me  bid  Promcus  go  hang. 
First  Chaos  was  and  Night  and  Hell  and  Tartarus  profound; 
But  Earth  was  not,  nor  Sky  nor  Heaven;  so  Hell  withouten  bound 
Stretch'd  forth  his  bosom  dark  and  deep,  by  windy  tempests  blown, 
When  first  a£  all  black-winged  Night  doth  lay  an  egg  thereon. 
In  circling  hours  thence  Love  was  oorn,  an  infant  heavenly«fair. 
Glittering  his  back  with  golden  wings,  and  fleet  as  eddying  air ; 
With  winged  Chaos  mineling  he,  amid  the  cloomy  Night, 
In  Tartarus  our  kind  did  hfSch,  and  broognt  us  nrst  to  light. 
Tdl  then  the  immortal  raoe  was  not,  ere  Love  oomminglal  all; 
But  ftnom  the  mingling  Heav'n  was  made,  and  sea  and  earthy  boJl ; 
And  hence  the  incormptible  kind  of  all  the  blest  above; 
We  of  those  blest  the  eldest  far,  undoubted  seed  of  Love. 
For  why  ?  We  flit  with  wings  about*  and  are  with  lovers  still. 
And  many  a  maiden  coy  have  won  to  do  her  wooer's  will : 
One  with  a  quail  will  on  prevail  upon  his  mistress  dear ; 
One  sends  a  moor-hen ;  one,  a  goose ;  another,  chanticleer. 
And,  from  the  birds  to  mortals,  all  their  chief  of  blesshigs  flow. 
To  them  the  coming  seasons,  we,  spring,  winter,  aotunm,  show. 
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To  bid  them  bow,  tbe  clamouring  crane  hies  o'er  the :  Lybian  deep. 

And  cells  the  mariner  to  hang  his  radder  up  and  sleep ; 

Orestes  too,  by  him  forewam'dy  will  think  of  honest  labour. 

And  weave  a  coat»  that  when  he  quakes,  he  may  not  strip  his  neigh* 

hour. 
Another  season  next  the  kite  announcing,  hastes  to  tell 
When  sheep  in  spring-time  should  be  clipped.    Next  when  'tis  fit  to 

sell 
The  coat  of  frize,  and  buy  a  frock,  that  learn  ye  from  the  swalkiw. 
Your  Ammon  we  and  Delphi  are,  Dodone  and  Apollo. 
So  ye  to  birds  do  ever  turn  for  oracles  divine ; 
Whether  ye  barter,  money  make,  or  in  holy  wedlock  join ; 
Nor  aught  there  is,  by  augury,  but  for  a  bird  may  pass ; 
A  word ;  a  sign ;  a  sound;  a  sneeze ;  a  servant  or  an  ass/ 

pp.  60— 66. 
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A  Jew !  How  difficult  is  it  to  rise  above  the  popular  associ- 
'^  ations  which  connect  themselves  with  this  word,  and  for^ 
getting  Duke-street,  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  Rothschilds, 
to  regard  the  Jews  in  the  light  in  whicli  they  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  descendants  of  Abraham  and  the  rightful  pro- 
Srietors  of  Palestine.  Of  all  the  nations  of  anti(juity,  the 
ews  and  the  Arabs  are  perhaps  the  only  two  existing  races, 
whose  filiation  is  sufficiently  unequivocal  to  identify  them  with 
their  ancestry.  The  Greeks  and  the  Copts  are  confessedly  a 
mixed  race,  and  it  is  by  a  sort  of  courtesy  that  we  admit  them 
to  be  the  representatives  of  the  ancient  lords  of  Greece  and 
Egypt.  The  Romans  as  a  nation  have  passed  away,  and  the 
language  of  modem  Rome  .has  far  less  affinity  to  the  Latin, 
than  the  Romaic  bears  to  the  Greek  of  Homer.  But,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs,  no  doubt  can  exist  that  they 
are  the  actual  descendants  of  the  primitive  nations.  The  Arab 
remains  the  same  that  he  has  almost  always  been,  the  half- 
civilized  tenant  of  the  desert,  a  dweller  in  tents ;  they  are  a 
nation  of  herdsmen.  The  manners  and  the  habits  of  Uie  He- 
brew patriarchs  are  still  extant  in  the  Syrian  Bedouins.  For 
that  brilliant  parenthesis  in  their  history  which  dates  from  the 
appearance  oi  Mahommed,  and  ends  with  the  division  and  fall 
of  the  Caliphate,  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  romance;  so 
sudden  was  the  rise  and  formation  of  the  Arabian  empire,  so 
splendid  the  golden  age  of  the  Caliphate,  so  total  the  annihi- 
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lation  of  that  power  which  impoeed  its  laws  and  itd  religion  on 
the  Turk,  the  Persian,  and  tne  Egyptian.  The  Jew,  in  like 
manner,  appears  to  have  remained  stationary  amid  the  progress 
and  retrograde  of  surrounding  nations  in  civilization. ,  A  few 
individuals  of  the  Jewish  family  have,  in  different  countries, 
risen  to  affluence  and  distinction ;  and  these  have  generally 
taken  the  intellectual  cast  and  colour  of  the  portion  of  society 
with  which  they  have  blended.  But  the  great  body  of  the  na- 
tion would  seem  to  have .  retained  the  traditions,  the  habits 
and  customs,  the  physiognomy,  the  intellectual  and  moral 
character  of  remote  ages.  Dispersed  through  all  nations,  they 
still  preserve  the  aspect  and  the  feelings  of  strangers  and  fo- 
reigners ;  nor  has  a  captivity  of  seventeen  hundred  years  been 
able  to  wean  them  from  the  land  of  their  fathers.  Let  but  the 
decree  go  forth,  that  should  protect  them  in  returning  to  their 
country,  as  in  the  days  of  Cyrus,  and  Palestine  would  speedily 
gather  home  her  sons  from  every  (quarter, — men  of  different  lan- 
guages, different  hues,  and  opposite  factions,  but  united  in  one 
common  faith  and  one  general  expectation  relative  to  their 
Messiah  Ben  David,  who  shall,  as  tneir  rabbies  dream,  restore 
the  kingdom  to  Israel. 

How  is  it  that  this  most  ancient  and  wonderful  people, 
whose  existence  is  a  moral  phenomenon,  should  excite  less 
interest  in  the  minds  of  most  persons,  than  the  Hindoos,  the 
Turks,  or  the  American  Indians?  Can  a  man  deserve  the 
name  of  a  Christian,  who  feels  no  regard  for  this  fallen  race, 
who^e  are  the  patriarchs,  the  prophets,  the  apostles,  the  primi'* 
tive  martyrs,  and  ''  of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ 
came,  who  is  over  all  God  blessed  for  ever  V*  How  muqh  has 
the  Apostolic  reproof  been  disregarded,  '^  Boast  not  against 
the  branches.**  The  Jews,  at  the  time  at  which  St.  Paid  vin- 
dicated the  honours  of  his  nation,  were,  surely,  as  proper  ob- 
jects of  a  Christian's  scorn  or  detestation  as  they  are  now. 
The  consummation  of  their  guilt  had  already  been  brought  to 
pass ;  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  Apostle  was  animated 
oy  a  le^  holy  resentment  against  the  murderers  of  his  Lord, 
than  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Emmanuel  of  Portugal,  or  any  other 
Christian  persecutor  of  this  nation  of  unhappy  outcasts.  If^ 
then,  the  very  generation  who  had  rejected  Cprist,  and  pro- 
cured his  crucinxion,  were  considered  by  the  Apostle  Paul  as 
entitled,  not  only  to  his  own  patriotic  regard  as  a  ;Jew,  but  to 
the  respect  of  the  Gentiles,  on  the  ground  of  their  distinguished 
character  as  the  chosen  nation  of  Jehovah,— wh^t  can  justify 
the  aversion  and  contempt  with  which  their  remote  posterity 
are  almost  universally  regarded  ? 
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In  the  injuries  and  nnutierable  cruelties  inflicted  upon  the 
Jews,  during  seventeen  centuries,  by  Romans,  Christians,  and 
Moslems,  we  may  discern,  indeed,  the  avenging  hand  of  Divine 
Providence.    One  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  universality 
of  this  hatred  and  cruelty,  on  any  other  principle  than  that  of 
a  special  retributive  dispensation,  which  has,  as  it  were,  let 
loose  against  them  every  nation  under  heaven.    The  Divine 
protection  has  been  visibly  withdrawn,  and  has    left   them 
utterly  defenceless,  till  they  have  become  **  |t  proverb  and  a 
by-word*  ;'^  and  yet,  their  extinction  has  been  constantly^  won- 
derfully prevented.    '  Princes  and  people,'  remarks  M.  Bas- 
nage  in  his  valuable  history  of  the  Jews,  *  Pagans,  *Mahomme- 
'  dans,  and  Christians,  disagreeing  in  so  many  things,  have 
'  united  in  the  design  of  exterminating  the  Jewish  nation,  and 
'  have  not  been  able  to  succeed.    The  Bush  of  Moses,  sor- 
'  rounded  with  flames,  ever  bums,  and  is  never  consumed.' 
But  still,  this  awful  view  of  their  histoiy  aflbrds  no  extenuation 
of  th^  malignity  of  their  persecutors.   Th^if  had  no  commission 
given  them  to  punish  the  Jews  for  the  guut  of  their  forefathers. 
No  one  will  pretend,  that,  when  the  Crusaders  burned  the  Jews 
in  their  own  synagogues,  when  the  Catholic  monarchs  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  attempted  their  extermination,  or  when  our  own 
Henry  III.  sold  them  to  his  brother  Earl  Richard  as  lawful 
property  and  plunder,— Christianity  authorized,  or  had  any 
share  in  dictating  such  infernal  transactions.    The  autboia  of 
those  cruelties,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  would  have  been  as 
ready,  had  they  lived  in  those  days,  to  sell  or  cruciiy  the  Re- 
deemer of  the  World.    '  FuU  quidem  hoc,  neque  ex  lege,  neque 
*  ex  religione  factum*    But  if  the  greater  injury  cannot  be  ju»» 
tified  on  the  ground  of  religion,  neither  can  the  less.    If  it 
was  wrong  to  punish  the  Jews  by  torture,  pillage,  or  indis- 
criminate massacre,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  wrong  to 
punish  them  for  being  Jews  by  penal  statutes  or  persecution  of 
any  kin4*    And  if  not  just  objects  of  punishment,  neither  can 
they  be  deserving  of  the  Christian's  hatred.     At  least,  we 
recollect  no  precept  in  the  New  Testament,  which  runs  in  these 
words,  Thou  shalt  hate  the  Jews ;  although  it  would  seem  as 
if  most  Christians  had  received  such  a  new  commandment. 
The  same  prejudice  which  instigated  the  atrocities  practised 
.  upon  the  Jews  in  the  middle  ages,  is  modified  by  the  enlight- 
ened spirit  of  the  times,  rather  than  extinguished.    The  Tuik, 
when  he  calls  an  ass  Yehudi,  only  expresses  a  Chrhtian  con- 
tempt— we  mean  such  as  Christians,  so  called,  take  credit  for 
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indulging^towards  the  Jewish  peopte.  And  why  are  they 
despiaedi  Chiefly  for  the  very  vices  which  result  from  their 
political  degradation. 

It  has  been  observed,  and  the  observation  is  repeated  in  all 
our  Cydopedias,  that  Judiedsm,  of  all  religions^  is  that  which  is 
the  moat  rarely  abjured.    We  believe  that  this  is  not  strictly 
true.    Forced  or  counterfeit  abjurations  of  Judaism  have  been 
notoriously  frequent,  and  wealth  has  made  Christian  converts 
of  many  European  Jews.    Nor  are  we  aware  that  abjurations 
of  the  Frotestant  faith  have  been  less  rare  than  of  any  other 
mode  of  belief*    Still,  there  is  trUth  enough  in  the  observation 
to  entitle  it  to  serious  attention.    How  is  the  fact  to  be  ac- 
counted for?    The  first  Christians  were  Jews;  and  wherever 
the  Gospel  was  carried  in  primitive  times,  some  converts  were 
made  ampng  persons  of  that  nation.    There  is  neither  any 
physical  nor  moral  impossibility,  therefore*  in- the  way  of  such 
conversions ;  and  to  suppose  theLt  the  whole  nation  are  indis- 
criminately consigned  to  judicial  blindness,   is    taking  for 
granted  wbat  is  countenanced  neither  by  Scripture  nor  by  facts. 
Now  the  natural  obstacles  to  the  conversion  of  a  Jew  to  the 
Christiap  faith  would  seem  to  be  wonderfully  diminished.  The 
overthrow  of  the  Jewish  temple  and  polity,  the  establishment 
and  trium}^  of  Christianity,  the  accumiuatioiv  of  moral  evi- 
dmice  by  which  it  is  attested,  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  descrfatioQ  of  Judea,   the  prevalent  conviction  that  the 
time  for  Messiah's  appearance  must  be  gone  by, — all  these 
circumstances  would  seem  to  warrant  the  expectation  that  ab- 
jurations of  Judaism  would  be  much  more  frequent  than  even 
in  Apostolic  times.    The  ignorance  of  the  modem  Jews,  tlie 
waAt  of  education  among  them,  cannot  altogether  account  for 
the  fact.    Not  even  the  general  indifference  of  Christians  on 
the  subjeet,  which  has  succeeded  to  the  fiery  and  intolerant 
zeal  of  bigotry,  presents  an  adequate  explanation.    There  must 
be  some  obstacle  of  longer  standing  and  more  extensive  opera- 
tion ;  and  that  obstacle  is  found  in  the  corruption  of  Chris- 
tianity.  In  England,  Holland,  aid  some  other  parts  of  Europe, 
it  is  true,  the  Jewish  inquirer  would  be  brougnt  into  contact 
with  a  Scriptural  creed  and  a  purer  vorship ;  and  it  is  simple 
^norance,  perhaps,  and  the  prejudice  of  Iterance,  together 
with  a  Saoducean  indifference  to  all  religion,  which  have 
hitherto  dliiefly  concurred  with  the  neglect  (till  of  late)  of 
suitable  means  fpr  their  conversion  on  our  part,  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  Christianity  nmdng  them.    When  abjurations 
have  taken  place,  the  result  either  of  conviction  or  of  policy, 
as  in  the  case  of  intermarriages,  they  have  generally  taken 
place  silently,  the  opprobrium  attaching  to  the  Jewish  iiam^ 
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rendering  it  undesirable  for  the  individual  to  preserve  any 
traces  of  his  former  faith.  The  Jews  ir\  this  country  are  chiefly 
descendants  of  German  or  Portuguese  families.,  llie  civil  dis- 
abilities under  which  they  labour,  close  to  them  every  avenue 
of  honourable  advancement  but  that  of  wealth ;  and  thus,  by 
a  sort  of  political  necessity,  they  are  led  to  bend  their  whole 
attention  to  the  sordid  pursuit  of  this  summum  Inmum,  which 
alone  can  lift  them  into  civilized  society.  For  what  creature 
so  abject,  so  helpless  as  a  poor  Jew  ?  * 

The  fact,  however,  to  which  we  are  adverting,  looks  back 
through  all  the  centuries  during  which  Christianity  has  been  at 
a  stand  with  regard  to  the  Jews.  A  very  small  portion  of  this 
people,  moreover,  have  even  now  had  an  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing of  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament,  purified  from  those 
idolatrous  corruptions  which  must  needs  be«  to  a  devout  Jew, 
an  insuperable  stumbling-block.  Two  thirds  of  the  scattered 
remnant  of  Israel  are  computed  to  be  found  in  the  Mahomme- 
dan  states,  in  Persia,  China,  and  India.  Poland,  before  the 
year  1772,  was  supposed  to  contain  a  million  of  Jews, — ^above 
a  seventh  part  of  the  whole  body.  The  Italian  States,  Russia, 
including  Moldavia  and  Wallachia*  and  the  States  in  which 
German  is  spoken;  are  supposed  to  contain  nearly  another 
million.  The  remainder,  according  to  the  computation  of  M. 
Bail,  comprising  the  Jews  in  France,  England,  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  amount  to  not  auite  200,000; 
of  which  one  fourth  reside  in  England,  and  anotner  fourth  in 
France.  Thus,  not  one  fortieth  part  of  the  Jewish  population 
would  appear  to  be  resident  in  Protestant  countries, — tnat  is  to 
say,  in  countries  enlightened  by  true  Christianity.  The  non-con- 
version of  the  Jews,  therefore,  is  not  more  astonishing  than 
that  of  the  Papists  or  the  Mahommedans  in  the  midst  of  whom 
they  exist,  a  sign  and  a  wonder.  They  have  never  had  the 
New  Testament  put  into  their  hands :  what  could  they  know 
of  the  religion  of  Christ,  except  that  it  was  the  creed  pro- 
fessed by  their  tyrants  and  persecutors  ?  In  the  Eaat,  they 
would  see  this  religion  giving  way  Jbefore  the  sword  of  Mahom- 
med.  In  the  West^  its  triumphs  were  signalised  bv  the  fires 
of  the  Inquisition.  And  every  where,  at  Rome,  at  Madrid,  at 
Vienna,  at  Moscow,  and  at  Jerusalem,  they  witnessed  the 
abomination  of  image  or  picture  worship  identifiect  with  the 
rites  of  Christianity,  and  beheld  the  Christians  bowing  down  at 
the  altars  of  the  "  Woman-God."  Not  all  the  more  than  Le- 
vitical  pomp  of  the  Romish  ritual,  not  all  the  splendours  of  an 
anti-christiau  hierarchy,  nor  the  stronger  inducements  of  in- 
terest, could  reconcile  the  conscience  or  feelings  of  a  thoughtr 
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ful  Jew  to  tenets  hnd  practices  so  repugnant  to  the  very  letter 
of  the  Decalogue.  There  is  even  something  to  command  our 
respect,  certainly  much  to  excite  our  pity,  in  the  constancy 
with  which,  under  such  circumstances,  they  have  fondly, 
bhndly  clung  to  the  tattered  shreds  and  meagre  semblance  of 
their  ancient  faith  and  polity. 

The  volume  which  has  suggested  these  remarks,  is  the  most 
valuable  document  we  have  as  yet  seen  on  the  subject  of  the 
present  state  and  opinions  of  the  Jews.    It  is  replete  With  the 
most  curious  and  interesting  information.    The  Writeir,  Mr* 
Wolf,  is -probably  known  by  name  to  the  majority  of  our 
readers,  as  a  Jewish  convert  and  missionary.    Unliappily,  a 
suspicion  and  a  prejudice  attach  to  the  name  of  a  Jewisn  con- 
vert in  the  minds  of  the  Christian  public,    created  by  the 
equivocal  character  of  some  individuals  of  that  persuasion,  who, 
having  embraced  Christianity,  have  ultimately  proved  no  orna- 
ment  to   their  profession.     The  blame,    however,   in    such 
cases,  may  possibly  belong  in  some  measure  to  those  injudicious 
friends  and  patrons  who  have  fed  the  vanity,  and  overlaid  the 
piety  of  their  protege$.    It  should  be  remeinbered  too,  that  a 
man  may  be  led  to  renounce  a  false  religion,  and  to  embrace 
the  only  true  religion,  from  sincere  conviction,  and  yet  remain 
destitute  of  real  piety.     Such  a  convert  is  n9t  to  be  stigma- 
tised as  a  hypocrite  or  deceiver,  because  his  subsequent  cha- 
racter may  disappoint  the  sanguine  hopes  of  his  friends.  Ms(ny 
embraced  Christianity  on  its  nrst  promulgation,  whose  hearts 
were  never  sanctified  by  its  moral  influence.    Rammohun  Roy 
is  an    instance   of  a  sincere  and  honest  convert  from  an 
idolatrous  syslem  tp  a  mere  philosophical  creed  :  he  has  be- 
come a  *  rational*  fceliever.     There  are  many  Jews  who  are 
*'  almost  persuaded,"  like  ^King  Agrippa,  to  become  Chris- 
tians:  they  are  secretly  convmced  by  the  arguments  in  ^  favour 
of  Christianity,  (which  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the  almost  inevi- 
table effect  of  honest  inquiry,)  but  it  is  a  conversion  of  opinion 
only.     We -have -no  reason,  then,  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
those  who  have  professed  to  be  convinced,  and-,  have  abjured 
their  former  errors.    But  every  convert  is  not  fitted  to  become 
a  preaclier  or  a  missionary,  nor  does  it  even  follow,  that  he 
must  be  a  trust-worthy  or  a  devout  man. 

Mr.  Wolf,  however,  is  a  man  whose  apostolic  zeal,  united  with 
child-like  simplicity  of  character,  is  well  adapted  to  disarm  and 
shame  prejudice,  while  his  sincerity  and^  piety  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  suspicion.  Animated  by  the  true  spirit  of  a  mission- 
ary, he  has  evinced  both  courage  and  patriotism  in  the  choice 
he  has  made  of  the  sphere  of  hislabours.  He  has  shewn  him- . 
self  all  the  better  Christian  for  retaining  the  affections  and- 

V  2 
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predileoliona  of  a  Jew.  It  is  not  in  England  that  a  converted 
iBraeltfte  ahoaUbe  coi^nted  to  labour  as  a  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pd :  he  might,  in  that  case,  expect  to 'have  his  sincerity  called 
m  qaestion.  fle  is  no  Christian^  if  he  does  not  feel  for  the  state 
of  his  own  nation  ;  and  if  he  does  feel  for  his  biethrea  as  he 
oueht  to  do,  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  rest,  without 
flufuung  some  effort  to  .rouse  or  to  inform  some  fKMrtion  of  the 
miUions  of  Jews  scattered  through  distant  countries,  and  more 
eapeciaUy  will  he  feel  an  interest  on  their  behalf  who  still  lii^er 
in  the  land  of  their  falliers.  He  will  not  forget  Jerusaleni.  For 
the  mission  to  which  Mr.  Wolf  has  so  honourably  devoted  him- 
self, he  is  indeed  eminently  qualified  alike  by  the  respectability 
of  his  bivth,  his  natural  endowments,  and  his  acquired  know- 
ledge* He  is  the  son  of  a  Rabbi,  and  received  a  strict  Jewi^ 
eduoatioD.  He  was  bom  at  Weilersbach,  near  Bamberg,  in 
Bavaria,  in  the  year  1796.  Soon  after  his  birth,  his  father  re- 
moved to  Halle  in  Prussia,  where  he  continued  to  exercise  the 
^ce  of  %  Rabbi. 

'  My  fattier/  sa^s  Mr.  Wolf^  *  began  to  teitpfa  me  sU  the  Jewish 
ceremonies,  when  I  was  four  years-old;  he  tola  me,  that  all  the  Jews 
were  expecting  the  Messiah  every  day  and  every  hour ;  that  hSs  ad- 
vent could  not  be  fiir  oft^  and  at  that  time  if  e  should  dine  on  the  great 
fish  called  Lemthan.  I  bdieved  idl  my  father  told  me,  and  I  consi- 
dered Christians  as  worshippers  of  a  cross  of  wood,  and  no  better  than 
idolaters.  I  began  to  reaa  the  Hebrew  prayer-book  when  i  was  six 
y^^ASS  oidy  and  repited.it  every  day  without  oeiQg  able  to  understand 
Its  content^.  My  ifather  sent  me  at  this  time  to  a  public  Chiistisn 
sc^oql,  to  i^  instructed  in  German  reading;  but  I  bad  his  express 
cpfnmand  never  to  be  present  when  the  schoolmaster  began  to  speak 
on  is  religious  subject ;  and  my  fether,  with  this  view,  desirea  the 
schoolmaster  to  allow  me  to  remain  at  home  on.  those  days  which  were 
fixed  for  explaining  the  Christian  doctrine*  The  schoolmaster  did 
BO,  and  I  continued  to  be  an  orthodox  Jew/ 

When  Mr.  Wolf  was  about  seven  years  and  ahalf  old.his  father 
bega^n  to  u^^truct  him  in  the  Talmud,  designing  him  for  a  Rabbi. 
4t  this  time,  \ie  was  in  the  habit  of  going  every  evening  to  buy 
noiilk  at  a  barber^s  who  was  a  Lyl^hf  ran  ;  and  from  diis  worthy 
mf^),  hf  fir^t  he^rd  any  t^ing  tending  to  disturb 'bi^  Jewiafi  faith. 
With  the  simplicity  of  a  boy,  he  told  the  barber  of  the  expecta- 
tioQ  which  bad  been  instilled  into  his  mind,  relative  to  the  aear 
approach  of  t^ie  Messiah. 

*  The  barber  and  his  wife,  who  were  true  Christiaosj  heard  me,^ 
he  says,  *  with  patience  and  compassion.  Then. he  said  to  me,  **  O 
my  dear  child,  you  do  not  know  the  true  Messiah.  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
your  ancestors  did  crucifyi  was  the  true  Messiah  ;  but  your  ancestors 
always  expected  an  earthly  kingdom,  and  not  a  heavenly  one ;  and 
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ibereforo  tbey  UIM  hka^  Jikewfae  u  thejF  dM  th«  prophets;  frnd  if 
you  would  reiid  without  prejudice  your  own  prophets,  you  would  be 
conviDced."  I  was  eiffht  yean  okL  I  was  confounded  when  I  heard 
them  thus  speak.  Without  beine  able  at  that  time  to  read  the  pro- 
phets well,  1  believed  what  the  barber  told  me,  and  said  to  myself 
^  II  is  true  that  the  Jews  have  killed  and  persecuted  prophets,  because 
my  IMier  hnnself  tokl  me  so :— perhaps  Jesus  Christ  was  killed  in- 
nooeiit.*" 

Two  days  after  this  conversation,  he  went  to  the  LutheraHi 
clergyman  of  the  village,  and  said,  *  I  will  become  a  Chriistian.' 
But  ne  received  for  his  only  reply,  *  You  are  yet  too  young: 
'  return  to  me  after  a  few  years/  He  kept  these  cihMlm* 
staac^s  from  his  father's  knowledge,  throngh  fearofpuni8ll<* 
ment ;  but  his  obvious  inquietude,  and  the  questions  he  put  to 
his  father,  bemn  to  waken  fears  that  be  would  not  always  re* 
main  a  Jew.  When  he  was  about  eleven,  he  fell  in  with  some 
Jewish  deists,  whose  infidel  sentiments  he  so  far  imbibed,  as  to 
begin  to  disregard,  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  and  to  have 
doubts  respecting  Revelation  itself.  He  confesses  that  he  was 
destitute  of  any  good  religious  principles,  and  his  moral  cha- 
racter began  to  fkU,  while  an  insatiable  ambitiod  took  possession 
of  his  heart,  fn  his  thirtieeiitb  year,  he  went  to  reside  with  an 
uncle  at  Bamberg,  where  be  received  lessons  in  latin  and  uni« 
versal  history  from  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  with  himhe  first 
read  the  Gospels.  Delighted  with  the  perusal,  be  resolved  to 
embrace  the  Christian  ftdtfa,  and  on  his  imprudently  annodnciog 
thislntentaoflto  his  uncle  in  the  presence  of  other  JeVrs,  he 
brought  down  upon  himself  so  mneh  displeasure  thkt  h^  found 
it  uncomfortable  to  remain  at  Bambet^.  He  s^  out  for  Frank* 
fort,  determined  to  offer  himself  there  for  baptism.  As  yet,  tie 
knew  no  distinction  between  the  Protestant  and  Romish  deno- 
minations, and  his  first  application  to  a  Protestant*  Professor 
was  not  very  fortunate  or  encouragbg.  '  It  is  not  necessary,' 
this  Christian  divine  told  him,  *  to  become  a  Christian,  because 
'  Christ  was  only  a  great  man,  such  as  our  Luther,  and  youcail 
'  even  be  a  moral  m^  without  being  a  Christian,  which  is  all 
'  that  is  necessary.'  In  conformity  to  this  doctrine,  he  intro^i' 
duced  his  young  novice  to  some  Jews  who  were  '  true  Saddu- 
*  cees  ;*  and  TOUng  Wolf  began  to  wish  that  the  principles  of 
the  Deist  mignt  be  true,  but  still,  cduld  nbt  satisfy  himself  that 
they  were  so.  After  studying  Latb,  Greek,  andnebrew  three 
months  at  Pnlnkfort,  he  Was  taken  iU,  and  his  reflections  while 
he  lay  in  the  hospital,  served  to  deepen  his  religious  impressions. 
On  his  recovery,  he  resolved  to  return  to  his  native  pwee,  once 
Uiore  to  see  his  father  ;.but,  on  arriving  there,  found  he  was  no 
more.    Thus  left  an  orphan  at  fourteen^  years  old,  he  resolved 
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to  prosecute  his  studies  with  the  view  of  eventually  becoming 
a  clergyman.  It  was  the  project  of  an  ambitious  lad,  whose 
ruling  passion  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  a  thirst  for 
literature  as  the  means  of  honourable  distinctidn.  He  %vas  evi- 
dently extremely  uninformed  on  the  subject  of  religion  ;  and  at 
the  time  of  his  baptism  into  the  Romish  Church,  which  took 

{)lace  when  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  his  conversion  was 
ittle  more  tlian  a  change,  but  a  sincere,  and  well-grounded 
change,  in  his  speculative  opinions.  We  must  not  pursue  the 
narrative  tbrough  all  its  ingenuous  details.  After  wandering 
through  different  parts  of  Bavaria  and  the  Austrian  empire, 
residing  sometimes  in  convents,  at  other  times  subsistiDg  by 
giving  lessons  in  Hebrew,  he  was  baptized  at  Prague ;  trourt 
which  place,  by  the  advice  of  the  monks  of  the  Benedictine 
convent,  he  returned  to  Vienna,  to  prosecute  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy and  the  oriental  dialects.  His  first  step  was  to  find  out 
some  good  Catholic  Christians  there,  and  especially  a  pious 
confessor. 

*  I  heardy'  he  says,  *  a  good  deal  of  F.  S.  (Schlegel)  who  is  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  and  excellent  poets  in  Germany.  He  was  oboc 
a  Protestant  Christiani — only  in  name,  for  his  religion  was  formed 
upon  the  model  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  His  lady  was 
the  daughter  of  the  famous  Jew^  called  M.  Mendelsohn  of  Berlin, 
and  both  became  Catholics  by  persuasion.  -  I  introduced  myself  to 
them,  and  was  kindly  received :  his  lady  is  indeed  a  true  Cbristum, 
and  inherits  the  talents  of  her  father.  She  and  her  husband  recom* 
mended  me  to  their  confessor  called  Pater  Hofbauer.  If  the  Lord  our 
God  had  not  watched  over  me,  I  shouldnow  have  been  entirely  initiated 
in  the  abominable  system  of  Jesuitism;  and  indeed,  I  was  too  much 
the  dupe  of  it.    I  did  not  then  discern  the  sophistry  of  the  system. 

'  While  Hpfbauer  was  my  spiritual  guide,  one  of  his  fraternity  told 
me  that  Hofbauer  was  Vicar-general  of  a  Missionary  order.*  I  replied 
with  joy,  that  it  was  always  my  intention  to  become  a  Missionary,  and 
requested  to  become  incorporated  as  one  of  the  society ;  but  they  said, 
they  had  not  then  a  convent,  but  expected  to  obtain  one  in  Switzer- 
land. A  Bohemian  baron,  who  was  a  great  bigot,  began  at  this  time 
to  persecute  me  because  he  thought  I  had  embraced  some  Protestant 
doctrmes  ;.  and  once,  when  I  spoke  of  Ganganelli  with  respect,  Hof- 
bauer was  very  angry,  and  said  to  me,  «  You  are  full  of  Lutheran  no* 
tions.''  I  be^ao  to  read  the  works  of  F.  Schlegel,  which  he  published 
after  his  turnmg  to  tlie  Roman  Church.  The  Roman  Churcli  is  there 
represented  as  I  never  saw  it  before ;  so  that  it  was  neither  like  the 
church  of  Christ,  nor  like  that  of  Rome,  as  it  now  is,  nor  as  it  is  de-^ 
scribed  by  Bossuet  and  Fenelon :  it  is  the  delineation  of  a  religion 


*  The  ''  Congregatio  Sanctissimi  Redemptoris/'  a  revtv4  of  the 
suits'  order  under  anothV^r  iiflt>. 
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partly  poetical  and  partlj  philosophical,  in  whicli  are  introduced  the 
mythology  of  the  old  Greeks,  and  the  more  modern  supersthion  of 
the  Hindoos.  He  is  a  Pagano-Cbristian.  Schlegel  considers  the 
crufiftdes  as  the  most  noble  and  holy  undertaking  of  mankind,  and  as 
the  triumph  of  Christianity  ;  and  he  stops  with  pleasure  to  dilate  on 
the  destruction  of  those  who  fell  by  the  sword  of  nominal  Christian 
crusaders ;  he  defends  Charles  the  Fiflh  and  Philip  the  Second,  and 
he  calls  the  Virgin  Mary  the  queen  of  the  heavens.' 

Mr.  Wolf  confesses  that,  at  the  time,  he  was  unable  to  re- 
fate  the  sophistry  of  these  opinions,  which  appear  to  be  pre- 
cisely those  advocatt^  by  Chateaubriand  in  his-  eloquent  but 
flimsy  production  entitled.  The  Beauties  of  Christianity.  After 
remaining  a  year  and  a  half  in  Vienna>  Mr.  Wolf  undertook  a 
journey  during  the  vacation  into  Hungary,  where  he  was  stag- 
g^ered  Dy  the  utter  heathenism,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tion. 

'  I  can  protest/  he  tays,  -*  that  the  name  of  Christ  and  the  Bible 
are  unknown  to  the  Catholic  people  of  Hungary,  which  accounts  for 
the  great  number  of  robbers  and  murderers  ui/that  country.  The 
worship  of  images  has  taken  place  of  the  .worship  of.  Christ,  though, 
in  some  places  in  Hungary,  religious  worship  is  altogether  forgotten.^ 

On  his  return  to  Vienna,  unable  to  reconcile  what  he  had 
witnessed  with  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  religion  as  it  had 
been  represented  by  the  ^enlightened  Count  Stolberg,  '  the 
'  Fenelon  of  the  German  Catholics/  he  wrote  to  that  noble- 
man for  permission  to  visit  him,  and  received  a  cordial  invita- 
tion. 

'  I  was  astonished,'  he  says,  *  when  I  arrived  at  Count  Stolberg's, 
and  saw  that  great  roan.    He  and  his  lady,  and  fifteen  children,  were 
examples  of  true  humility  and  piety.  '  He  read  with  me  the  New 
Testament  in  the  original  text ;  he  himself  and  his  wife  spoke  with 
me  of  the  power  of  Christ,  and  of  his  resurrection^  of  his  humility 
and  love  to  his  elected  people ;  and  he  said  to  me  veir  often,  I  feel 
great  concern  and  love  for  you  and  for  your  brethren,  the  children  of 
Abraham.     He  spoke  with  horror  bodi  of  the  Inquisition  and  the 
Crusades,  and  considered  both  as  abominable.    He  considered  John 
Huss  as  a  martyr,  and  spoke  of  Luther  with  great  regard.    It  was  his 
intention^  I  should  remain  in  his  house  some  years ;  and  I  also  de- 
sired and  intended  it,  because  I  found  myself  very  hapoy  in  the  com- 
pany of  this  great  man.    But  it  was  not  the  will  of  Goa  that  I  should 
remain  any  longer  than  three  months'  in  the  house  of  this  great  man.' 
lyhen  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba  to  France,  Count  Stolberg  and 
his  family  were  in  great  distresSt  because  he  was  always  an  adversary 
of  that  tyrant^  and  wrote  continually  against  him ;  and  being  so  near 
FrancOf  ne  was  in  danger,  and  determmed  to  ^o  to  Holstein  to  hb 
brother,  to  put  hims^  and  children  in  secuntv.-   I  left  his  house 
^*^  tearsi  because  he  was  my  true  friend ;  and  believing  that  his 
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9j8teai  is  t)ie  true  spirit  of  the  Roqhud  cburch,  and  ^oani^^wkh  Use 
system  of  Catholicism  in  all  ages,  I  contiiiued  ti.tnie  foUowor  of  the 
Roman  church ;  and  when  I  stopped,  after  my  departure  froin  Cooot 
Stolberg,  sometimes  with  learned  men  of  the  Protestant  deiiawxia^ 
tion,  I  defended  with  ^reat  fire  the  Roman  church ;  and  when  tliej 
said.  The  Catholics  beueve  the  infaliibilitj  of  the  P(^,  and  command 
to  worship  images,  I  denied,  and  declared  thai  Count  Stolbei^g  had 
taught  me  the  true  spirit  of  Catholidsm,  which  was  nothing  else  than 
the  true  doctrine  of  the  Gospel.  The¥feplied»  ^  Slolberg  is  a  good 
Christian,  but  has  formed  fpr  himself  nis  own  CaCbotaciamy  whicb  is 
di&rent  from  that  of  Rome:  go  to  Rome,  and  you  wiU  he  ooa- 
vinced."  * 

To  Rome  Mr.  Wolf  went,  having  been  recommended  bj  ttie 
Pope's  ambassador  at  Vienna  to  the  Cardinal  litta,  as  a  proper 
person  to  be  admitted  into  the  college  of  the  Propagancku  In 
nis  way,  he  spent  two  weeks  at  Basle  with  Madame  Ejudener 
and  some  Protestant  Christians.  At  Vevay,  he  fell  in  with 
other  pious  Protestants,  who  tried  to  dissuade  him  &^  going 
on ;  but  he  replied* '  I  wiU  go  to  Rome,  and  see  what  my  Pope 
'believes.'  At  Milan,  some  Catholic  professors,  whoiA  ke 
characterises  as  true  vorriiippers  of  Christ,  gave  hkn  a  snailar 
cantion.  '  They  vend  in  Kome  Christ  and  the  Gospel,*  they 
said,  '  but  only  Hie  Pope  is  worshipped.*  He  was  resolved, 
however,  to  persist  in  his  intention.  The  first  acquaintance 
which  he  made  on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  were  two  *  truly  con- 
'  verted  Jews,  painters  from  Germany  :*  they  already  knew 
each  other  by  report.  Who  would  have  expected  to  heiair  of 
Jewish  converts  studying  the  £ne  arts  at  Eome  ?  On  the  9th 
of  Au^st  181€,  he  was  introduced  to  Pius  VII.,  who  received 
himwi^  great  kindness;  and  under  his  auspices, he  entered 
the  Sumnario  Romano  on  the  5th  of  the  succeeding  mooth, 
being  now  twenty  veaxs  of  age. 

The  aocouat  isi  bis  residence  at  Itome,  and  the  details  of  the 
dispuCaitioiBB  in  <iribich  his  inquiring  spirit  and  ingenaoBs  cha- 
cacfter  soon  involwd  him,  are  e&tremely  interesting ;  bat  for 
Ibese,  «re  OMUt  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Wolfs  aairative.  The 
Tesakwas,  his  dismission  from  the  Propaganda,  aad  Ms  being 
«ent  back  to  Vienna.  It  appears  that  -die  acquaintance  wbien 
%e  formed  wflh  Mr.  Drommond,  General  Macauley,  Lord  Gai- 
thorpe,^  and  other  English  gentlemen  .connected  iirith  the  Bri* 
tish  Bible  Sooietv,  waa  onjs  (Circumstance  wbicb  ^ve  m^t 
unfbr^ge  to  his  patrons,  while  his  bddly  deaying  the  ifidalli- 
Ulito  of  the  Pope,  and  the  dislike  he  express^  to  the  scholaa- 
itic  dmairtw;  ds ew  dewa  upon  iiim  die  peoocntipa  af  ttt^  wboie 
cottqge.  Fsom  Cardinal  iitta,  piesaon^,  he  expesi«oed 
anuch  fofbaanmoe  and  kindness.    Mr.  Wotf  ^eaGribea  him  «s 
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the  HMNit4efliraed  and  reBpeotsble  of  all  the  cardtnals,  and  he 
eeems  td  be,  though  a  thorough-paced  papist,  an  amiable  man. 
Mr.  Wolf  deacnoes  himself  as  in  a  most  melancholy  frame 
of  mind  when  he  arrived  at  Vienna. 

^  The  recelleetiont'  he  aayst  *  of  being  sent  away  from  n^  pious 
German  friends  at  Rome,  without  having  been  able  to  embrace  them 
before  my  departure— that  I  bad  been  banished  by  Pius  VJI.,  whoqe 
private  piety  I  respected,  and  whom  I  did  like  very  much,— that  I 
had  been  separated  froma  visible  church,  and  condemned  by  its  bishop, 
-«-lhe  idea  that  I  should  now  become  an  object  of  persecution, — and 
the  experience  that  many  of  my  German  Catholic  friends  who  had 
accorded  with  my  sentiments  against  the  Pope,  now  bmn  to  frar 
the  Pope's  power,  and  to  turn  away  from  me»---aU  these  things  stood 
clear  before  my  mind;  as  well  as  the  probability  that  my  career  was 
now  stopped,  and  that  I  should  never  be  able  to  preach  t^e  Gospel  to 
my  bcetmrea.' 

Be  wrote  to  P.  Ho(bauer,  entreating  to  be  sent  to  his  con- 
vent at  Valsainte  in  Switzerland,  that  he  might  end  hia  days 
there;  and  after  remaining    in  suspense  for  seven  months, 
during  which  he  was  treated  in  a  very  harsh  manner,  hia  rer 
quest  was  granted.      His  spirit  appears  now  to  have  been 
greatly  subdued,  and  he  was  almost  brought  to  a  passive  ac* 
(quiescence  in  all  the  abuses  of  the  Romisn  Church.    He  ar- 
rived at  Valsainte  in  December,  1818,  being  then  twenty- three 
years  of  age,  and  immediately  assumed  the  habit  of  the  IJ- 
gorian  order, — '  a  black,  roiieh  garment  to  which  is  attached  a 
'  long  chaplet  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  shoes  without  buckles,  and 
'  a  large  haU'  In  this  convent  he  became  still  further  disgusted 
with  the  spirit,  tibe  dogpias,  and  the  profligacy  of  Popety.  ^  An 
'  insatiable  covetousnesa  was  exhibited  here,*  Ii^e  saya»  'such 
'  as  I  never  saw  before.'    '  1  saw  by  experience,  that  external 
'  piety  might  be  united  with  internal  iniquity/    After  residing 
here  for  seven  months,  he  resolved  on  leavme  it  for  one  that 
should  not  be  so  immediately  subjected  to  ifie  Komijsh  See,  and 
which  sent  out  missionaries  to  the  East.    The  Rector,  on  his 
departure,  gave  him  a  testimonial  certifying  his  good  moral 
conduct,  but  not,  as  is  usual,  his  orthodoxy ;  for  he  nad  shewn 
an  obstinate  desire  to  study  the  Scriptures,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  casuistic  divinity  and  of  the  wholesome  penance  of  self- 
flagellation.    His  intention  was  to  enter  a  Capuchin  convent  at 
Biule  in  the  canton  of  Freybourg ;  but,  from  circumstances 
which  are  not  explained,  this  intention  was  over-ruled,  and  he 
proceeded  to  Vevay,  where  he  fell  in  with  a  Protestant  friend, 
with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  at  Rome.    This  gentle- 
man recommended  him  to  some  friends  who«  it  was  thought, 
might  procure  for  him  the  patronage  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia ; 
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and  Mr.  Wolf  proceeded  to  Lausanne,  there  to  await  the  tesult. 
But,  on  his  arrival  there,  a  different  destination  awaited  htm. 
An  English  clergyman  was  then  at  Lausanne,  to  whofh  Mr. 
Wolf  was  recommended  by  bis  Protestant  friends,  and  by  that 
gentleman's  advice,  he  determined  to  come  to  this  country «  He 
arrived  in  London  in  June  1819,  having  nearly  completed  his 
twenty-fourth  year.  Here  Mr.  Wolfs  own  narrative  termi- 
nates.   His  subsequent  history  is  briefly  given  by  the  Editor. 

• 

<  The  English  gentleman  to  whom  he  had  become  known  at  Rome, 
and  from  whom  he  there  received"  the  promise  of  protection,  wel- 
comed him  on  fiis  arrtral  in  England,  and  afterwards  recommended 
bhn  to'  the  London  Society  for  promoting  Christianity  among  the 
Jews,  as  a  person  likely  to  prove  a  valuabte  missionary  for  Jerosalem 
and  the  East.  The  Society  was  satisfied  with  his  appearance  and  bb 
conversation ;  and  that  they  might  prove  and  might  insure  his  qoali- 
fications,  they  sent  him  to  reside  at  Cambridge,  under  the  superin- 
tendance  and  care  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon  and  Mr.  Professor 
Lee,  who  kindly  assisted  him  in  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages. 
He  remained  at  Cambridge  until  the  Society  opened  its  Missionary 
college  at  Stansted,  in  Sussex,  and  then  removed  thither  with  the 
-other  students. 

*  In  the  spring  of  the  jrear  1821,  some  circumstances  arose,  which 
made  it  necessary  that  Mr.  Wolf  should  proceed  to  Palestine,  without 
waiting  the  completion  of  some  previous  arransements,  which  the 
Society  considered  desirable,  if  he  went  as  their  Missionary.  And 
it  was  therefore  arranged,  that  Mr.  Wolf  should  proceed  to  raleatine, 
under  the  superinten£mce  of  the  gentleman  who  had  originally  re- 
commended him  to  the  Society,  and  of  another  friend.  He  left  Eng- 
land accordinffly,  in  the  summer  of  1821,  in  a  vessel  for  Gibraltar^ 
He  proceeded  from  thence  to  Malta,  to  Alexandria,  to  Jerusalem, 
and  to  difierept  parts  of  Palestine.  He  returned  again  to  Malta  in 
the  latter  end  or  1822 ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  we  year  1823»  he 
went  a  second  time  to  Palestine,  in  company  with  two  American 
Missionaries.  The  following  Journal  contams  a  narrative  of  his  la- 
bours during  his  first  visit  to  Palestine.' 

Before  we  notic%  the  contents  of  the  Journal,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  ingenuous  and  interesting 
memoir  of  which  we  have  given  a  briei  analysis.  Our  readers 
may  have  remarked,  that  the  roving  disposition  which  seems 
an  innate  characteristic  of  the  Jew,  though  not  peculiar  to  him, 
early  manifested  itself  in  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  But 
with  all  this  natural  restlessness,  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
singular  steadiness  of  purpose.  An  ardent  thirst  for  know- 
ledge and  an  ambition  to  aistin^ish  himself,  supplied,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  stimulus  to  the  various  and  persevering  ef- 
forts which  he  made  to  acquire  a  learned  education,  and  to 
gain  an  introduction  to  the  clerical  profession.  That  he  should 
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cease  lo  ^etaia  his  Jewish  creeds  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  his  inqiiiiiefii ;  but  had  he  not  been  sincere  in  his  desire  aftei* 
trnlh^'br  rather,  had  not  a  higher  influence  thanhe*was  at  the 
time  conscious  of,  secretly  operated  upon  his  mind,  there  is 
every  probability  that  he  would  have  adopted,  with  the  Chris- 
tian name,  the  sentiments  of  the  infidel.    Had  he  consulted 
'^nly  his  worldly  interests,  he  had  every  possible  indnceinent 
to  remain  within  .t&e  Romish  Church.    A  fearless  honesty  in 
following  out  his  convictions,  sometimes  bordering  on  rashness, 
but  the  pardonable  rashness  oif  ^n  ardent  youUi,  taarks  the 
whole  of  his  career.    He  was  repelled  from  Protestantism,  at 
first,  by  the  heartless  deism  with  which  he  was  led  to  identify 
it.     He  never  embraced  the  dogmas  of  popery,  which  revolted 
alike  his  reason  and  his  conscience.    But  m  tne  writings  of  the 
more  spiritual  Catholic  authors,  and  in  the  instructions  of  the 
venerable  Count  Stolberg,  he  found  a  delineation  of  Christi- 
anity which  he  mistook  ior  the  Romish  faith.    To  these  he 
was  indebted  for  his  acquaintance  with  practical  Christianity^ 
and  by  these^  together  with  the  perusal  of  the  holy  Scriptures, 
his  speculative  raith  appears  to  have  been  kindled  into  piety* 
Such  a  conversion  is  the  more  satisfactory,  because  it  so  evi- 
dently was  gradual :  he  was  led  on  step  by  step  into  the.  know- 
ledge* of  religion  and  into  aa  experience  of  its  power.    The 
discipline  to  which  he  was  subjected,  had  no  doubt  a  salutary 
influence  on  his  character ;  nor  could  any  education  have  been 
better  adapted  to  qualify  him  for  the  patient,  self-denying 
office  of  a  missionary,  on  which  all  along  his  mind  appears  to 
have  been  bent    That  such  a  man  has  been  rescued  from  the 
toils  of  Jesuitism  and  the  service  of  the  Propaganda,  is  matter 
for  the  highest  satisfaction. 

The  following  specimens  will  evince  his  united  prudence  and 
firmness  in  conversing  with  his  brethren.  At  Gibraltar,  he 
was  introduced  to  a  Jewish  gentleman  of  considerable  property, 
named  Mr.  Ben  Aruz,  with  whom  the  following  dialogue  took 
place. 

*  Ben  Aruz*  I  am  ve^  much  obliged  for  the  New  Testament  \  I 
say  always  to  my  friend  Cohen  that  Mr.  Wolf  is  a  very  sensible  man, 
of  great  talent,  who  gains  much  money,  and  eats  well,  and  drinks 
welT,  and  believes  in  bis  heart  what  he  likes.  All  the  Jews  at  Gi- 
braltar are  a  parcel  of  fools,  who  argue  with  you  about  the  prophets 
and  the  law.  I  was  in  the  world,  and  know  the  world  verv  well^  I 
have  done  myself  all  that  you,  Mr.  Wolf,  do — I  went  about  with 
bishops  arm  in  arm ;  I  Mved  many  times  in  convents ;  moreover  I  was 
the  Ralani  homme  of  all  the  ladies ;  but  in  the  midst  of  all  those  things 
my  neart  was  a  Jew—and  thus  you  are,  Mr.  Wolf|«>bttt  you  are 
right! 
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«  /.  It  tt  somyvrfui,  la^eed,  dial  yov  know  ••  little  of  the  apiril  of 
the  law  of  Moaea  and  the  pro^ta^  ao  that  joolhUik  thai  waBHi  vaaj 
be  a  hypocrite,  and  BevertbcAaaa  be  a  Jew*  If  you,  Mr.  Ben  Am, 
have  acted  thos  in  your  youth,  for  a  little  neat  aod  drink^  you  have 
acted  wronff,  and  I  tell  you  that  you  have  not  been  happy  that  whole 
time.  And  do  yoii  think  that  I  should  be  such  a  feoi  to  <l^nY  mj 
God,  my  Saviour,  for  money,  for  meat  and  drink  I  There  will  be  a 
day  of  resurrectiony  a  day  of  universal  judgement,  and  if  I  ahookl 
then  be  hi  such  a  state  as  yoo  suppose,  my  wretched  soul  wotiid  be 
in  an  awftil  conditioD.  But  no,  no,  I  beueve  rather  with  all  07 
heart,  and  aft  my  seul,  in  Jesus  Christ,  my  Saviour,  say  Re- 
fleemer. 

*  Afe«  Cohen  went  away,  and  I  was  a  little  while  alooe  with  Bca 
Ania. 

*  Ben  Aruz.  Mr.  Wolf,  I  am  a  man  of  honour,  aman  of  secresy, 
and  [  assure  you  with  an  oath,  that  I  will  not  betray  you ;  but  tdi 
me  sinceffelvy  do  you  believe  in  Jesus  Christ? 

*  /•  la  Jesus  Christ,  my  Lord,  my  God— in  Jesus  Chriat,  my 
Lord,  my  God— *in  Jesus  Christ,  my  Lord,  my  God — the  heuna 
above  is  my  witness,  and  the  «arth  beneath. 

*  Jsir  Aruz.  What  use  is  the  Son  f  We  have  the  Fadier,  and  ia 
him  we  believe  t 

*  L  Do  you  bdieve  in  the  Father  ? 
'  Ben  AnuL,  I  believe. 

*  /.  And  all  that  he  connnands  \ 

*  Ben  Ar%uh  And  all  that  he  commands  I  am  obliged  to  foUiL 

*  I.  The  Father  comnuinds,  **  Kits  the  Son !" 

«  Ben  Ana  I  only  tell  vou  this,  Mr.  Wolf;  you  will  cry  out  at 
your  death,  '*  I  have  sinned,  I  have  committed  iniquity,  I  have  done 
wickedly.'* 

*  L  Yes,  jou  are  right,  I  shall  cry  out  indeed,  **  I  have  sinned, 
I  have  committed  iniqoitv,  1  have  done  wickedly ;"  but  at  the  same 
time  I  hope  to  add,  **  I  nope  in  thee,'  Jesus,  my  Lord,  and  my  Re- 
deemer, and  my  God  \"  ' 

On  a  aubseqqent  interview,  this  Mr.  Ben  Aiuz  renewed  the 
attack.    The  learned  Rabbi  Gabay  was  present. 

*  Ben  Arun.  You  must  confess  the  name  of  Christ ! 

<  /•  Yes,  you  are  right,  I  must  confen  the  name  of  Christ,  com* 
pdfed  fiy^  the  gface  of  the  Lord. 

'  Aeii  Amz^  tbrA  your  present  wdftre  dependb  upeo  this  pro- 
fession. 

'  L^  AH  my  preienr  and  Aiture  happiness  and  welflure  depend 
upon  it^ 

<  BenAmz.  Cburage,  Mt.  Wolf. 

*  r,  Whic£  Jiesus  CHrist,  my  Lord,  wiU  ghre  me. 
*.  Ben  Arust.  Hold  him  fhst. 

'    •  /.  I  will  by  his  grace  hold  him  ftst. 

*  Ben  Arvx*  Or  you  loseyourseK 
^  /•  Or  lose  myself  for  ever. 
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«  BmmAf^.  ¥•»  irna  a  mamif  ^mtt  talent. 
«  /.  I  am  a  |»9ar  wa^k  craatw^,  a  0iQper»  who  bopts  aa  boaaiad 
by  Chrifll  Jesus,  by  hja  bfeod  1 

<  Qabay.  He  neither  slumbers  nor  ikapat  the  Watchaiaa  in  b- 
rael  1    (He  said  this  in  Hebrew.) 

<  /•  He  neither  slumbers  «or  sleeps,  Ihe  Watchman  in  Israel  I 
(If  m  Hebrew.) 

<  6aiay*  Hoar*  Umi»  fb%  Juard  aor  Gad  i§  Ma  I^id !     {IH 

Hebrew  i^gtiin^) 

*  J,  Hear»  lafael»  tba  I^ai^  oiic  QoA  is  mm  Leri  aw j  Jesus  w 
theMeswJhi    (Ihkkbftm.}     ' 

«  Taara  9U«4in'the  igm  of  Sahayt  and  Ban  Jdwa  baeeoie  wiore 
seriotti,    p,  9^ 

At  AIexand];ia»  lyir^  Wolf  l^ftd  several  coqversations  with  a 
Dr.  H,,  wbo  waa  trayeliiog  at  the  expenae  of  the  King  of 
Pruavisu  TUa  gentkivaQ*.  vvbo  ap^peara  to  h^a  i^eea  a  l^med 
Naturalisit,  hi^t  a  wc^  bad  Cbriatiftii»  eipneaiad  hia  decided 
opii^ion  that  the  lliMioiiary  Societiea  wteU  waver  haveaucceaa 
among  eitlier  Jewra,  Malu)nimsdans,  or  Heatkens.  The  Ma« 
bomaecka,  be  said,  is  too  much  addloted^  to  his  ceramonies; 
the  Jew,  too  much  oppressed.    lAr.  Wolf  repK^d. 

^        •  •  • 

'  We  wvm  recm  to  Unoi^s  Have  ymx  iwad  Haaiy  Mavlvn's  life^ 
ScbwaiKa*  ar  tba  fiaavfv^m  of  Otaheilw  I  Haira  yow  read  ike  ac- 
coua(i  of  Mori^9  and  Mfl«o*t  witb  lespeci^  the  Jawi  in  RuMia  ?  I 
kaowmjwelf  tbaJ>rf  Snwiniial  Voilb^Oifwetoro^  Vknaa^ 

a  J/eWf  who  &r  a  long  liaio  look  Voltalro  as  Vm  gwdOi.  and  is  waw 
pre^ycbii^  tho  Goip^l  a^  bis  pwn  expanie»  I  know  the  daagteer  and 
the  ffipai)CMons  of  Moass  Meodrl«phii»  wbo  are  tma  balieven  in  Jesua* 
And  wbyabpuld  the  pp«rer  of  truth  not  pretaU  over  soewii  tbal^  by 
the  svi^iittanoa  of  Qoo>  Ibay  laiy  reaoanoe  their  worldly  latereaM  aad 
lust^* 

Dr.  M.«  a  German  Jiew»  who  bas  been  for  many  years  phy-* 
siciao  ip  the  Turkish  army*  waa  preseat  at  ihia  converaation* 
and  obiserved :  That  if  Al^,  Wolf  would  cooaidor  the  atatji  of 
the  several  deiioipioatio^is  of  Cjb^iatiaoa  in  that  poootvy*  wbo 
mui^der  eaob  other  before  tho  akw%  .white  Jews  awd  Mahoiwi 
medaw  IWia  tAgetber  in  pesfeet  peac^,  he  would  no  looker  en- 
deavour to^in  Jewa  to  their  comaMinion.    Mr.  Wolfrajoioed: 

*  God  forbid  tliat  I  should  try  to  join  Jews,  my  brethren,  to 
'  thoae  Oentiles  who  only  call  themselves  Christians :    tbia 

*  never  came  into  ray  mind.  My  only  desire  and  wish  is,  to 
'  ma)Le  them  acq^uainted  with  their  holy  writ  and  with  u^ir 
'  Saviour,  in  order  that  they  may  htcome  a  ligi4  to  enlighten 
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'  tboRe  Oentiles  who  callthemsehres  ChtiBtiftns,  bot  are  not 


At  Cairo,  Blr.  Wolf  made  the  following  declaration  of  bis 
faith  in  the  presence  of  several  Rabbies. 

<  Rabbi,  I  am  die  sob  of  a  Rabbi,  aad  have  received  a  strict  Jew- 
ish education.    I  have  studied  not  only  the  law  and  the  prophets,  bnt 
have  likewise  read  something  in  the  Talmud.    I  perceived,  bj  the 
grace  of  the  Lord,  after  many  trials,  that  no  man  can  be  happy,  ex- 
cept his  heart  rest  in  God,  and  in  him  alone.    I  read  dite  law  of 
Moses,  and  perceived  that  those  Jews  are  wrong,  who  despise  the 
word  given  by  God  upon  the  mount  Sinai,  under  thunders  and  l^t- 
nines.    I  read  the  prophets,  *and  the  psalms  of  David,  and  was  per- 
suaded that  those  men  spake  as  the^  were  moved  by  the  Holy  SptriL 
After  that  I  arrived  at  tnis  persuasion,  I  was  obliged  to  believe  that  a 
Messiah  was  promis^  to  Israel  according  to  that  book.    I  formerly 
aslced  my  father :  he  told  me  that  that  Messiah  was  still  expected. 
I  looked  again  some  years  afterwards  in  the  prophets.    I  found  Uist 
that  expectation  was  not  a  vain  one,  and  that  the  Messiah  shall  come, 
and  Uiat  he  will  come^  and  that  he  shall  not  tarry ;  that  th^  gates  of 
Jerusalem  shall  be  open  continually,  and  shall  not  be  shut  mnr  nor 
night*    As  the  bridegroom  rejoiceth  over  the  bride,  so  shidi  God 
rejoice  over  Jerusalem.    Thou  shall  be  called^  Hephzibah,  and  tbv 
land  Beulah.    But  i  met  on  the  other  side  with  prophecies,  which 

rnuaded  me  that  he  was  already  come,  and  that  h^  will  come  agam. 
met  with  the  prophecy  of  Jacob,  that  **  the  sceptre  shidi  not  de- 
part until  Shiloh  comes  :'*  the  sceptre  is  departed,  and,  of  conse- 
quence, Shiloh  must  have  come.  I  met  with  the  nrophecy  of  Daniel ; 
**  After  threescore  and  two  weeks,  Messiifh  shall  be  cot  off,  bot  not 
for  himself;  and  the  people  of  the  Prince  that  shall  come,  afaaH  de- 
strov  the  city  and  the  sanctuary."  The  city,  the  holy  city  Jerusalem 
is  destroyed,  (SolonAm  wept,)  the  sanctuary  destroyed,  aad  the 
tlireescore  and  two  weeks  past ;  the  Messiah  must,  therefore,  have 
arrived.  I  heard,  finally,  of  one  person,  called  Jesus,  modi  hated 
by  the  Jews,  who  did  wonders  and  signs,  which  are  confessed  and 
acknowledged  by  the  rabbies  themselves,  but  they  say  that  he  ^d  it 
by  the  Shem-hamphorash.  I  reason^  thus ;  How  should  God  assist 
an  impostor  by  means  of  his  roost  holy  name  ?  this  is  not  possible. 
But  yet  I  did  not  believe  on  him,  for  Moses,  that  man  of  Grod*  com- 
manded before  his  deajth,  saying,  **  If  there  arise  among  you  a  pro- 
phet or  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  and  giveth  thee  a  sign  or  a  wonder,- 
and  the  sign  or  the  wonder  come  to  pass,  whereof  he  sp#ke  unto- 
thee,  saying.  Let  us  go  after  other  gods,  which  thou  hast  not  known, 
and  let  us  serve  them  ;  thou  shalt  not  hearken  unto  the  words  of 
that  prophet,  or  that  dreamer  of  dreams.''  I  therefore  examined, 
first,  what  that  Jesus  did  speak,  whether  he  said,  **  Let  us  go  afto* 
other  eods.*'  No,  on  the  contrary,  (I  laid  before  me,  and  before 
rabbi  I.   the  New  Testament,)  I   read  in  this   New  Testament 


*  •  •  • 
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Arfbllowiiig  words :  ^  And  one  of  the  scribes  ofloiei  and  having  heard 
them  reaaoninff  togetlier,  aad  perceiving  that  he  had  answered  them^^ 
well,  asked, Jum»  Which  is  the  first  commandmeiit  of  alii!  And 
Jesus  answered  him»  The  first  of  all  the  commandments  is.  Hear, 
O  Israel*  the  Lord  our  Ood  is  one  Lord*"  Seeing  that  the  com« 
mandments  of  Jesus  agreed  with  the  doctrines  of  Moses,  and  having 
read  hia  whole  Gospel,  I  soon  perceived  that  he  was  that  prophet 
whom  the  £ord  has  raised  up  among  our  brethren  like  unto  moses ; 
that  he  was  that  Messiah  who  was  to  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself; 
for  he  was  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living  for  our  inianities.  I 
believed  that  Jesus  was  that  very  seed  of  the  woman,  who  was  to 
bruise  the  serpent's  head ;  that  he  was  that  Son  given  unto  us,  whose 
name  is.  Mighty  God,  Everlasting  Father.  I  believe  now  that  he  is 
the  Son  of  the  living  God,  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever.  And  in 
this  fiiith  I  find  joy^  peac^»  and  rest,  which  I  cannot  describe ;  and  I  am 
ready  to  die  for  Jesus,  my  Lord,  who  hath  redeemed  me  from  all 
eviL*  pp.  158— 16a 

In  Egypt,  Mr.  Wolf  became  acquainted  with  Mahommed 
EflTendiy  an  American  by  birth,  .whose  real  name  is  English. 
He  was  born  at  Boston.  At  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  en- 
tered a  college  in  America,  where  he  read  the  writings  of  Vol- 
taire, and   became  a  complete  infidel..  But  Mhirsting  after 

*  truth/  he  read  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  by  the  light, 
unhappily,  of  the  writings  of  the  German  Neblogists,  and  was 
converted  to  Socinianism.  After  this,  the  perusal  of  Bishop 
Marsh's  remarks  upon  the  Four  Cupels  in  his  edition  of 
Michaelis,  led  him  to  doubt  their  authenticity.  He  now  met 
with  the  Koran,  and,  '  persuaded  that  it  was  the  Pentateuch 

*  accommodated  to  the  Gentile,*  he  embraced  Islamism.  He 
has  drawn  up  a  defence  of  Mahommedism,  which  is  in  the 
possession  or  Mr.  Salt.  He  was  at  this  time  an  officer  in  the 
army  of  the  Pasha,  and  was  only  twenty-severi  years  of  age. 
Mr.  Wolf  considered  him  as  most  sincere  in  his  apostacy,  and ' 
he  certainly  betrayed  neither  the  malignity  nor  the  obstinacy  of 
a  renegado.  He  was  evidently  far  from  being  satisfied  or  happy ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  after  confessing  that  a  good  Chqstiiin  ip 
better  than  a  good  Mussulman,  he  added :  *  Pray  for  tne,  and 

'  if  ever  I  can  persuade  myself  that  Mahomed  was  a  mere 

*  enthusiast,  I  will  renounce  his  religion  at  the  risk  of  ipy  life.* 
He  assured  Mr.  Wolf,  that  he  prayed  in  secret  five  times  a  day, 
and  he  promised  to  read  the  New  Testament  again.  Mr.  Salt's 
behaviour  towards  this  unfortunate  man,  is  stated  to  hare  had 
considerable  influence  in  disarming  his  prejudices  against 
Christianity;  and  after  all  his  wanderings,  there  was  strong 
ground  to  hope  that  he  would  be  reclaimed  at  last  to  the  fold 
of  Christ. 

On  several  occasions,  Mr.  Wolf  was  involved  in  dispMtes 


in*,  itm  Wnmmlb  famU^  like  fUlamis  «a0aBiMUK  to.i* 
fkaur  in.  ft  Hwnitw  giMHwiili  ia  Bfamfc  bahuumuia.  cfae  pR- 
aenee  of  V^Aof  Gaanhrift,  tbs  Afo^taKx  VIbu^    Y^bs  Benaia 
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fcng  me  tti  die  Fhmwnmf 
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ttid  lti»  maaann  far  Ar  jpdg^  (if  omr  fiitiW  7 
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of  ScPM^S 
to 

'    "A" 

lis  Goa«  and  ii  pffuotabfe  fiir  dociiiucy  for 
rMkioB,  fiyr  iottrverfoD  io  ffilghleoanea.''    This  appeas  ^|^  1^  Sc. 
Paul,  RooMni  xr*  4;  aod  qr  Fnlm  czix*  10$» «« 
unto  loj  feet,  aod  a  1^^  onto  m j  path." 

*  Anr  Renard.  Jhere  are  naoj  dabknit  poioti  in 
can  you  do  when  joo  awet  with  a  paHaga  jroa  < 

•/.  Pray  to  God  fiir  his  Hdjr  Spirit;  and  I ^ 

Ml,  Ibr  ho  saich.  Lake  ad.  IS9  **  How  amch  laoro'diall  yaar  haaiudy 
father  fife  the  Hidy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him.**  AadAeSoip. 
lure  ii  not  diiBcolt  to  be  ttndentood ;  the  Holy  Spirit  kadf  idb  mt 
^$ }  **  The  word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee/'  aod  ^  thii^  itujikjd  hAog 
Hhhi  lis/'  Dent.  xxx.  14,  xxix.  29. 

'  (Wf  Renard,  Look  in  my  face,  if  yoa  are  able. 

'  nHfiked  Btedflistly  in  his  face. 

^  rHfi  n^Hnrd,  Then  you  think  that  Luther,  qui  fwt  ianwrfaas,  who 
iiiaMK4  1^  MMiii  and  flonry  the  Eighth,  and  you»  Mr.  WoU; 
;^''«^  ^"Z  A^^uUlM  Nurlpture,  and  all  so  many  Padres  and     ~ 
'    ^  ^'^M^rfMOMHi  ISiiuUicum  have  erred? 
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*  /.  Neither  Lptker,  wbo  was  «  holy  meta,  (for  mgrriage  is  no  «in») 
nor  Henry  the  Eighth,  nor  bullae  dogmaticfle  SunmuHruni  Ponlificum, 
are  guides  of  sey  faith ;  the  Scripture  alone  is  my  guide. 

*  Fere  Renard.  U  it  not  an  iotolerahle  pride,  to  think  that  God 
will  give  yoa  ak«^e  the  Holy  Spirit  on  account  of  youir  fenrent 
prayer? 

*  /•  Not  on  account  oi  the  fervency  pf  my  prayer,  hut  for  the  sake 
of  the  name  and  the.Ueod  of  Christ. 

<  Pere  Renard.  That  cursed  spiritus  privaitttoi 

<  /.  I  have  not  ,told  you  my  pciyate  opinioB»  but  what  the  Scriplxiie 
tells  us,  and  you  are  an  unbeliever  if  you  do  not  receive  it 

*  Pere  Bfttuird*  I  abaU  nom  tell  you  somethie^p  which  yoi|  wtU  not 
be  able  to  answer,  for  my  argument  wiU  be  inYmo^le*  and  it  is  t» 
follows ;  Ton  Protestanu  say,  that  we  CethoUov.  may  be  s«ved;  but 
we  Calhetioa any f.  that  the  Protestants  cannot  be  saved;  should  you, 
therefore,  not  rather  cast  yourself  into  the  anas  of  a  chui:€b,  when^ 
you  yonrself  confess  that  we  may  b^  savedt  than  remaui  in  a  chur^ 
where  the  way  to  salvation  is  dubious  ? 

'  /;  I  know  this  argument,  for  it  is  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
kios  of  France ;  but  I  confess  that  I  never  was  able  to  persuade  my* 
self  of  the  force  of  it;  for,  First,  the  .Protestants  say,  a  Catholic  may 
he  saved,  duHnguo;  a  Catholic  is  saved  if  he  believes  in  Jesus 
Christy  coHcedo  i  but  that  the  Protestants  should  say  that  a  Catholic 
is  saved  without  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  nego.  Secondly,  The  asser- 
tion o£  the  Catholic,  that  a  Protestant  is  condemned  if  he  remain  a 
Protestant,  dMn^uo^  without  faith  in  Christ  he  is  condemned,  con- 
cedof  with  faith  m  Christ  he  is  condemned,  nego  ;  and  on  this  very 
account  I  cannot  perceive  in  the  least,  the  force  of  the  argument* 
But  I  win  ask  you  a  question.  When  two  persons  do  not  agree  upon  a 
certain  point*  what  is  to  be  done  ? 

'  PereRenard.  We  must  take  that  point  for  a  basis  upon  which 
both  asree. 

*  /.  Yon  believe  in  Seiiptnre;  and  I  belienre  in  Scripture ;  let  us  ^ke 
the  Scriptures  before  us*  and  decide  the  question. 

*  Pere  Renqrd.  But  there  is  one  judge  between  us,  which  is  the 
church :  Tell  tte*  why  will  you  not  become  a  Roman  Catholic  I 

*  I,  1  cannot  believe  in  the  in&Uibility  of  the  Pope. 

*  Pere  Renard  (interrupting  me).  This  is  not  a  dogrna  of  the 
church,  I  myself  do  not  believe  it. 

*  L  Go  to  Rome,  and  you  will  be  there  considered  as  temerariui 
et  imphu,  for  the  divines  at  Rome  say  thus,  *  Non  temere  sed  pie  cre- 
ditnr  infidfibilitas  pspce  in  cathedra  loquentis.' 

*  Pere  Renard*  Tne  Propaganda  has  done  this,  not  the  Pope. 

*  /•  Witb  the  approbation  and  sanction  of  the  Pope. 

*  Pere  Renard.  What  other  doctrine  Induces  you  not  to  believe  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  } 

*  I.  The  doctrine  of  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  saint^  and 
of  imagffl. 

'  Pere  Renard,  We  do  nottsorsAijp  the.Yirgm  Maiy;  hut  for  more 
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wMi  Um  Rombh  priests.  Tlie  foUowiiiff  eonvenatiaQ  took 
place  in  a  Maranite  convent  in  Monnt  LdNuton^ia  the  pre- 
sence of  Bishop  Gandolfif  the  Apostolic  Viear.  Pere  Renard, 
a  French  priest,  opened  the* conversation. 

<  Pere  Renard.  The  endeavour  of  converting  the  Jews  is  a  vain 
thing* 

*  7.  All  the  presets,  and  St  Paul,  contradict  vour  assertion. 

'  Pere  RenartL  They  shall  be  converted  to  the  Catholic  church, 
but  not  to  the  Protestant. 

*  L  Neither  to  the  Cathotict  nor  to  the  ProtedaiU  church,  but  to 
Christ ;  to  him  thev  shall  look  and  mourn. 

*  Pere  Renard*  fin  a  very  rough  manner.^  We  must  have  Peter 
and  his  successors  for  the  judge  of  our  faith,  if  we  believe  in  Christ. 

<  /.  The  Scripture  knows  nothing  of  it 

*  Pere  Renard.  Tu  es  Petrus,  et  supra  haac  petnun  aediAcabo 
ecdesiam  meam. 

*  /.  And  this  he  did  when  he  opened  his  d{iMX>urse«  and  three 
thousand  of  his  hearers  received  the  word  of  Grod  gladly,  and  were 
baptised. 

<  Pere  Renard  now  tried,  after  the  method  of  the  Jesuits^  to 
friehten  me,  saying,  Mr.  Wolf,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  come  forward 
wim  that  spirito privaio  of  the  Protestants;  we  must  have  a  spiritmm 
cemmunem  i  we  must  not  wish  to  be  wiser  dian  so  many  councils  and 
so  many  Padres.  Do  you  not  know  that  St  Augustine  has  said, 
*  Evangelio  non  crederem  si  ecclesia  mihi  non  dixent  ?* 

*  L  I  come  not  forward  with  my  spiriio  prhjaio  /  I  tell  yon  only 
what  the  Scripture  says ;  the  Scripture  never  lelb  ns  that  we  most 
have  councils  and  Psdres  for  our  guides,  but  sa3rs.  First,  *'  Search  the 
Scriptures,'*  John  v.  S9.  And  that  the  Scripture  is  sufficient  for  our 
salvation,  becomes  clear  by  the  words  of  St  Paul,  2  Timothy  iii.  15, 
16,  **  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation* 
through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  **  All  Scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  cor- 
rection, for  instruction  in  righteousness."  Tbis  appears  acain  by  St. 
Paul,  Romans  xv.  4 ;  and  by  Psalm  cxix.  105,  *<  Thy  wora  is  a  nmp 
unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  my  path.*' 

<  Pere  Renard.  Jhere  are  many  dubious  points  in  Scripture :  what 
can  you  do  when  you  meet  with  a  nassage  you  cannot  underrtand  ? 

«  J.  Pray  to  God  for  his  Holv  Spirit;  and  I  am  encouraged  to  do 
so,  fbr  he  saith,  Luke  xi.  13,  **  How  much  morosh^i  your  heavenly 
Father  give  the  Hdy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him.**  And  the  Scrip- 
ture  is  not  difficult  to  be  understood ;  the  Holy  Spirit  itself  telb  me 
so ;  **  The  word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee,**  and  <'  things  revealed  bek>ng 
unto  us,**  Deut.  xxx.  14,  xxix.  29. 

*  Pere  Renard.  Look  in  my  face,  if  you  are  able. 

*  I  looked  stedfastly  in  his  face. 

*  Pere  Renard,  Then  you  think  that  Luther,  qui  fuit  impudicus,  who 
married  a  nun,  and  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  you,  Mr.  Wolf,  are  alooa 
able  to  explain  Scripture,  and  all  so  many  Padres  and  buUsi  dogma* 
ticie  Summorum  Pontificum  have  erred  ? 
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<  /.  Neither  Lptker.  who  was  a  holy  mab,  (for  maTringe  is  no  ein,) 
nor  Henry  the  Eighth,  nor  ballae  dogmatics  SuEQioorani  Pontificum, 
are  guides  of  ny  faith ;  the  Scripture  aloqe  is  lay  guide. 

*  Fere  Renard,  U  it  not  an  intolerable  pride»  to  think  that  God 
will  give  you  akioe  the  Holy  Spirit  on  account  of  youc  fenrent 
prayer  ? 

^  /.  Not  on  -accoui^t  of  the  ferveacy  of  my  prayer,  h^t  for  the  sake 
of  the  name  and  the.Ueod  of  Christ. 

*  Pere  Renard,  That  cursed  spiritus  privatua! 

<  /.  I  tiove  DottoM  you  my  priyate  opinioB»  but  what  the  Scripiure 
tells  ua,  and  you  are  an  unbeliever  if  you  do  not  receive  it» 

*  Pere  B^natnL  I  ahaU  ^w  tell  you  somethii^p  which  yoi|  will  not 
be  able  to  amwer,  for  my  arguaaent  wiU  be  invmeible,  and  it  is  as 
foUowa ;  Tou  Protestants  say,  that  we  Catholica.  may  be  awred;  but 
we  Cathelica aay,,  that  the  Protesiana  cannot  be  saved;  should  you, 
therefore^  not  rather  cast  yourself  into  the  arms  of  a  chjui:€A,  when^ 
you  yourself  confer  that  we  may  bo  «aved»  than  remain  in  a  diurdi 
where  the  way  to  salvation  is  dubious  ? 

/  I'*l  know  this  argument,  for  it  is  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
king  of  France ;  but  I  confiMs  that  I  never  was  able  to  persuade  my^ 
self  of  the  foroe  of  it ;  for.  First,  the  Protestants  sayr,  a  Catholic  may 
be  saved,  dutinguoi  a  Catholic  is  saved  if  he  belieyes  in  Jesua 
Christy  amcedo  $  but  that  the  Protestants  should  say  that  a  CatfaM»lic 
is  saved  without  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  nego.  Secondly,  The  asser- 
tion of  the  Catholic,  that  a  Protestant  is  condemned  if  he  remain  a 
Protestant,  dMnguoi  without  faith  in  Christ  he  is  condemned,  cott' 
cedo;  wiUi  failh  m  Christ  he  is  condemned,  nego  ;  and  on  this  very 
account  I  cannot  perceive  in  the  least,  the  force  of  the  argument. 
But  I  will  ask  you  a  question,  When  two  persons  do  not  agree  upon  a 
certain  pointy  what  is  to  be  done  ? 

'  Pere  Renard,  We  must  take  that  point  for  a  basis  upon  which 
both  asree. 

<  /.  You  believe  in  Scripture;  and  I  believe  in  Scripture ;  let  us  lake 
the  Scriptures  before  us.  and  decide  the  question. 

*  Pere  Renard*  But  there  is  one  judge  between  us,  which  is  the 
church :  TeU  iAe»  why  will  you  not  become  a  Roman  Catholic  ? 

'  /•  1  cannot  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope. 

*  Pere  Renard  (interrupting  me).  This  is  not  a  dagjm  of  the 
church,  I  myself  do  not  believe  it. 

'  /•  Go  to  Rome,  and  you  will  be  there  considered  as  tememrius 
et  imphtSf  for  the  divines  at  Rome  say  thus,  *  Non  temere  sed  pie  cre- 
ditor inifidlibilitas  paiMe  in  cathedra  loquentis.' 

*  Pere  Renard.  Iiie  Propaganda  has  done  this,  not  the  Pope. 

*  /.  Wid>  the  approbation  and  sanction  of  the  Pope. 

*  Pere  Renard.  What  other  doctrine  laduces  you  not  to  believe  in 
the  Romaa  Catholic  church  } 

<  I.  The  doctrine  of  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  saints,  and 
of  images. 

'  Pere  Renard.  We  do  nottvoriAco  the  Virgin  Mary ;  but  for  more 
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convenience  we  go  to  his  mother,  as  the  English  nation  go  noc  im* 
mediately  to  their  king,  but  to  his  ministens* 

*  L  1  must  observe^  this  comparison  between  an  earthly  king  and 
the  King  of  kings,  is  most  abommable  and  impious. 

*  Pere  Renard,  Ononis  comparatio  claudicat ;  but  prove  it  that  we 
worship  the  Virgin. 

^  /.  *  Salve  regina,  mater  misericordisy  vtto,  dukedo»  et  spes  iM»tra» 
salve,  ad  te  clamamus  exules  filii  Hevs,  ad  te  suspiramusy  gemeiite% 
flentes  in  hac  lacrymanim  valle*  £ja  ergo*  advocata  nagtra,  mbdia- 
TRix  nostra,  illos  tuos  misericordes  oculos  ad  nos  converte,  et  Jesum 
benedictum,  fVuctum  ventris  tui»  nobis  post  hoc  exilium  ostende,  o 
Clemens^  o  pia,  o  dulcis  Virgo  Maria,  tuo  filio  nos  reconcilia,  tuo  ^io 
nos  commenda,  tuo  filio  nos  representa/  This  prayer  is  to  be  found 
in  your  officio  diumo,  which  you  are  obliged  to  pray  every  day,  and 
to  omit  which  is  considered  as  peccatum  mortale;  and  the  Utle  mediae 
trix  is  in  open  contradiction  with  Scripture,  which  says,  ^  But  one 
mediator  between  God  and  man."  '  pp.  230— 254. 

But  no  part  of  Mr.  Wolfs  journal  is  perhaps  so  affectingly 
interesting  as  his  conversations  with  tne  Jews  at  Jerusalem. 
He  arrived  in  the  holy  city,  March  9,  1822,  and  remained  there 
three  months,  during  which  time  he  had  almost  daily  interviews 
ivith  the  rabbles  and  chief  persons  of  both  the  Spanish  and 
the  Polish  Jews,  as  well  as  with  some  Caraites,  who  are  regarded 
by  both  classes  with  a  sort  of  high-church  antipathy,  and  stig- 
matized as  Sadducees,  because  they  reject  the  Talmud.  The 
chief  rabbi  of  the  Polish  Jews,  Rabbi  Mendel  Ben  Baruch,  is 
generally  acknowledged  even  by  the  Spanish  Jews,  to  be  the 
greatest  divine  of  the  present  age.  He  *  can  preach  upon 
*  every  word  of  the  Torah  for  more  than  three  hours.'  He  is 
described  as  a  kind-looking  Jew,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  his 
deportment  marked  by  humility.  From  the  details  of  the  con- 
versations with  this  master  in  Israel,  he  wbuld  appear  to  be  the 
Talmud  personified, — a  profoundly  learned,  subtle,  doting  mys- 
tifier,  and  withal  a  'thorough  Pharisee.  Mr.  Wolf  cduld  make 
nothing  of  this  man  :  argument  he  did  not  understand,  and 
his  feelings  seem  to  have  been  invulnerable.  His  skill  in  per- 
verting the  Scriptures  strikingly  corresponds  to  the  representa- 
tion given  of  the  ancient  Pharisees,  who  made  void  the  law  by 
their  tradition.  Mr.  Wolf  was  plainly  told  by  Hs^bbi  Mendel 
and  other  rabbles,  that  the  Sanhedrin  would  nave  put  him  to 
death  for  his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Several  of  the  Jews,  bow* 
ever,  discovered  considerable  candour,  and  one  appeared  to 
have  become  a  sincere  conveit.  The  following  is  Rabbi  Men- 
del's gloss  on  Isaiah  liii.  8;8cc.  There  is  apparently  some 
omission  or  inaccuracy  in  the  manuscript,  as  the  remarks 
follow  in  immediate  continuation  of  some  similar  talmudizing 
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on  Isaiah  ix»    The  verse  alluded  to  runs  in  our  Version, ''  He 
vras  taken  from  prison  and  from  judgement/*  8ic. 

*  *'  Israel  was  deprived  of  the  kingdom  and  the  right  of  jurisdic- 
tion«  and  by  his  generation  (the  sen  tile  world)  how  much  was  Israel 
cast  to  die  ground !  He  was  banished  out  of  the  land  of.  the  living* 
(from  the  land  of  Canaan,}  for  the  transgression  of  my  people/^  I 
interrupted  him,  and  asked,  Who  was  banished  for  my  people  ?-*the 
people  of  God  f  Rabbi  Mendel  became  rather  angry :  as  soon  as  I 
observed  it,  I  broke  off.  Mendel  continued :  *'  He  made  his  grave 
with  the  wicked,  for  poor  Israel  is  buried  out  of  the  land  of  promise, 
and  with  the  rich  in  his  death ;  the  rich  is  the  wicked  one."  I  said 
to  him,  that  the  word  nV2^  never  signifies  a  kingdom ;  that  the  ex- 
pression **  tak^n  out  of  the  land  of  the  living,"  indicates  the  death  of 
that  man,  which  aerees  with  the  whole  contents  of  the  chapter,— 
**  he  has  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death."  Also,  as  soon  as  we  assume 
the  right  of  altering  the  text,  to  say  that  ^*  the  rich"  means  a  wicked 
one,  we  cannot  rely  upon  any  fact  related  in  Mose^. 

*  RabU  M,  God  forbid  1  but  those  expressions  which  cannot  be 
understood  literally,  must  be  taken  figuratively.  Tell  me  the  meaning 
of  the  expression,  <<  with  the  rich  in  his  death." 

*  L  A  rich  man  of  Arimathea,  named  Joseph,  who  also  himself  was 
Jesus's  disciple,  went  to  Pilate,  and  begged  the  body  of  Jesus ;  and 
then  Pilate  commanded  the  body  to  be  d^ivered. 

*  RalU  M.  Apply  the  whole  chapter  to  Jesus. 

<  The  Lord  enahled  me  to  do  so,  and  Rabbi  Mendel  was  not  able  to 
contradict  one  single  word.' 

On  a  subsequent  day,  Rabbi  Mendel  argued  with  Mr.  Wolf 
in  the  presence  of  other  Jews  for  several  hours.  To  convince 
him  that  the  abolition  of  the  ceiremonial  law  was  predicted,  Mr. 
Wolf  pointed  out,  Psal.  xl.  6—8. ;  li.  16, 17.;  Isa.  i.  10 — 18.; 
Ixvi.  2, 3. ;  Jer.  vii.  21 — 3. ;  Hos.  vi.  6. ;  Amos  v.  21 — 24.  He 
asked  the  Rabbi,  Who  was  the  prophet  like  unto  Moses  ? 

<  Rabin  M.  The  sense  is  not  that  the  Lord  would  raise  up  a  pro* 
phet  who  may  be  equal  to  Moses,  but  the  Lord  will  raise  up  one  who 
IS  by  profession  a  prophet,  as  Moses  was  by  profession. 

*  L  Then  it  ought  to  stand  **  prophets,"  not  **  a  prophet." 

*  Bakki  M.  Jeremiah  was  meant  by  it,  for  the  Jews  disobeyed  the 
words  of  Jeremiah,  as  they  disobeyed  the  orders  of  Moses. 

*  /.  Then  let  us  hearken  unto  Jeremiah,  and  accept  that  new  cove- 
nant which  he  has  predicted.    Jer.  xxxi.  31 — 4<.* 

It  is  most  satisfactory  to  observe  the  various  miserable  shifts 
to  which  the  Rabbies  were  driven  in  order  to  evade  the  force  of 
their  own  Scriptures.  Isaiah  ix.  6.  especially  perplexed  them. 
One  old  Jew  from  Russia,  who  resides  at  Jerusalem,  waiting  for 
the  coming  of  Messiah,  interpreting  it  of  Hezekiah,  gave  it  this 
turn  :  '  Unto  us  ajusi  one  is  giv^n,  and  the  government  shall 

X  2 
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*  be  upon  hits  shoulders,  and  .the  Wonderful,  the  Coanaellor, 
'  the  Mighty  Qod,  the  Everlasting  Father,  shall  call  bis  name 
'  the  Prince  of  Peace.*  Mr.  Wolf  shewed  in  reply,  that  the 
word  rendered  6o/i,  is  the  same  that  occurs  Gen.  jcvit  11.  ibl 
reference  to  tsbmael,  and  cannot  signify  a  just  one,  and  that 
the  violent  construction  put  upon  the  passage  is  at  uUer  vaii- 
anee.  with  the  rales  of  the  language.  Aocordingiy,  Rabbi 
Mendel  did  not  v^enture  upon  so  dna^erous  an  ^expedient,  bolt 
interpreted  it,  tiiat  God  cmould  call  nezdciah  with  six  wonder- 
ful natnes,  the  application  of  which  to  that  monarch  he  «t- 
teihptec(  to  justify  in  a  method  that  set  common-sense  at  de- 
ftatice.    He  admitted,  however,  that  '  the  man  who  is  here 

*  calkd  God  by  God  himself*  h*  a  diving  man  i*  though,  in  shew- 
ing how  this  could  possiUy  have  been  meant  of  Hezekiah,  he 
betrayed  the  utter  fallacy  of  his  interpreti^tion.  His  f^i^msi  on 
the  last  two  names,  is  equally  curious* 

•  5.  Fettker  or  the  everkuting  age  ;  he  was  the  spirhual  Father  of 
Israel,  for  he  protected  them,  so  that  they  read  the  Torah  in  safety, 
day  and  njght.  And  he  was  the  jatfier  of  the  everlasting  age,  for 
there  was  not  such  a  king  after  hird,  nor  any  such  before  him,  and 
there  shall  nbt  be  such  a  one  umil  the  arrival  of  the  Meanah.  ^ 
Prince  of  Peace  i  fbr  he  was  a  prince  by  whom  peace  was  established 
in  Israel;  and  we  find  further  the  words,  '<  Or  the  increase  of  his 
government  there  «haH  be  tio  end ;"  we  meet  with  a  final  o  in  the 
midst  of  the  word  nsiDl>,  and  a  mystery  is  hidden  in  it,  via.  God 
mtended  to  make  Hezekiah  the  Messiah  of  Jbrad,  and  appointed 
Sennacherib  as  Gog  and  Ma^pg ;  but  justice  interfered,  and  said  to 
God,  Whv  will  you  make  Hezekiah  the  Messiah  of  Israel,  after 
that  you  have  appointed  David  ?  and  God  therefore  made  a  stop  to 
his  design,  and  tor  this  reason  rra^idV  is  written  with  a  D  final. 
Rabbi  Mendel  showed  me  this  abominable  opinion  in  Sanhedrio,  page 
94?.*.  -p.  275. 

The  true  application  of  tliis  passage  to  the  Messiah,  after 
Buch  atfortive  attempts  to  make  sense  df  it  in  any  other  refer- 
ence, cannot  be  doubted.  The  glosses  of  Rabbi  Mendel  anci 
Jehiel  Ben  Feibish,  are  worthy  of  ranking  with  those  of  Gro- 
tius,llosenmuller,  jun.  and  Le  Clerc  on  the  same  passage.  All 
have  alike  gone  astray,  but  every  one  in  his  own  way, 

Mr.  Wolrs  Journal  oontains  a  great  de^l  of  scatterad  iftfor- 
mation  with  regard  to  the  Jews,  which  is  deserving  of  being 

£  reserved  and  verified.  At  Gibraltar,  there  are,  according  to 
Labbi  Gabay,  3  or  4000  Jews ;  the  presidents  of  the  three 
chief  synagogues,  however,  rated  them  at  not  more  thi^  1600. 
They  fire  all  Talraudists,  but  are  excommunicated  by  the  Jews 
in  the  Enrt,  and  are  hated  by  the  Jews  at  Malta,  on  account 
of  their  liberality.    The  Jews  m  Portugal,  Mr.  Wolf  was  told. 
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reraam  fnlrtifai  to  l^ieir  teligion,  btit  Aie  Jews  mtSpain*  have 
entirely  forgotten  that  they  are  Jew6.  There  is  a  street  at'Ma- 
drid,  entirely  inhabited  by  Catholic  Jewe.  JiMa  Joaepb  Hey- 
deck  at  Madrid,  u  profeeaor  of  the  mrnraity,  ^tts.a  ndibi  vuear 
Cologne  ia  Oennafiy,  aad  was  «aiiviiiced  fany  rMdiag  tibe  fifty- 
tfiird  ohajpter  of  leaiab.  At  Alexandria,  tfaera  areahoodfed 
and  fifty  maiUm ;  afanost  'all  are  very  poor.  According  to  the 
aame  anthonty,  that  of  Dr.  lA-y  the  Jewish  pihyaieian,  there  are 
2000  Jews  at  Catro^  among  whom  there  are  aizty  fSeLinilies  cf 
Caraites.  The  President  of  the  Jews  at  Alexandcia,  bowev«r» 
assured  Mr.  Wolf,  that  there  are  not  more  than  300  Jews  at 
Cairo,  and  200  at  Alexandria.  Possibly^  he  meant  families^ 
whicb  would  make  the  accounts  pretty  nearly  ^gree.  Dr.  M. 
calculated  that,  within*  tiie  dpmioions  of  4<he  &aad  SignioT:^ 
exclasive  of  the  Barbary  States,  there  are  600,000  Jews.  The 
most  liberally  minded  Jews  are  atated4»  be  those  of  Sslloaiehi, 
where  libey .  amooat  to  aipwards  of  -30,000.  The  Moonoh  Jews 
are  descrifbed  as  a  very  me  race  of  pecnp^le,  with  ^pen  and  de^ 
cided  countenances :  they  «re  extremely  poor,  being  h^ld  in 
much  degradation  in  'Barbary.  At  Tunis,  according  to  the 
account  given  by  a  Maltese  captaii^- there  are  more  than'20.,0P0. 
In  the  Jewish  street  called  Chara,  there  are  more  than  10,000 
Jews.  They  have  several  rabbies,  and  are  well  educated, 
speakiaff,  for  the  most  part,  Arabia,  Hebrew^  Italia^,  Spimish, 
aud,  a&wof  Iham,  Fvenck.  IXr.  MarpiiEgo,  sm  Alexandrian 
Jew,  maintained  <tfaat  there  are  Jews  in  Abyasiaia^  who  know 
only  the  Pentateoch,  the  Book  of  Samuel,  aad  (he  4E^KyvepbB 
of  Solomon.    '  It  seems,'  'he  added,  ^  that  tliepy  were  sent  them 

*  on  an  expedition  by  King  Solomon,  when  he  sent  to  Ophir 

*  for  gold,  and  they  did  not  return.'  At  Jerusalem,  accoraing 
to  Rabbi  Mose  Secot,  a  Pharisee  and  Talmudist  of  eminjsnce, 
there  are  five  synagogues  and  700  families  of  Jews.  Some  are 
from  Saloniclii,  'some  from  Barbary,  others  from  Poland,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  Spanish  Jews,  though  it  does  not  ap- 
pear whether  this  desoribes  4lieir  descent  or  their  pensiiasion. 
Betweeti  the  Spanish  and  this  Polish  Jaws,  there  4ttiatB  the 
greateflit  jealousy. 

*  The  Polish  Jews  residing  in  Jerusalem,  4ife  subdivided  into  three 
parties:  I.  Into  Paluh  Jens  who  acknowle(|ge  the  authority  of  a 
rabbi  who  resides  in  Poland.  2.  Into  PhariseeSt  who  have  separatejci 
themselves  from  those  of  their  Polish  brethren  who  acknowledge  the 
rabbi  in  Poland,  and  every  one  of  these  considers  hiassalf  ^as  a  rabbi, 
and  Rabbi  Bleodel  as  their  great  rabbi.  3.  Into  Handimf  who  pre- 
tend to  be  in  continual  ^communion  witli  God,  and  live  a  very  stciot 
life.  The  enmity  between  these  parties  is  so  great,  that  the  Pharisee 
ttrives  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  the  Polish  party  in  Jerusalem ; 
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and  the  Polish,  that  of  the  Phariaees ;  and  they  eren  accuse  each 
other  to  the  Turkish  governor/ 

Besides  these  varioas  classes  of  ^  rabbinist  Jews/  there  are 
the  Caraites,  who  are  called  by  the  former,  Sadducees,  being 
regarded  as  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  sect  mentioned  in 
the  Gospels,  founded  by  Sadok.  The  Caraites  themselves  pro- 
test against  it,  considering  themselves  as  disciples  of  Anan, 
who  lived  daring  the  Babylonish  captivity.  From  Saadiah,  a 
Caraite  resident  at  Jerusalem,  Mr.  Wolf  obtained  the  following 
information. 

*  I  told  him,  I  heard  at  Acri,  that  the  Caraites  were  Uie  followers 
of  Sadok.  He  replied,  **  God  forbid.  How  can  we  be  Sadducees, 
whilst  we  believe  m  Moses  and  the  Prophets  ?''  I  asked  him  whe- 
ther they  bdieve  in  the  resurrection  of  tne  dead.  He  said,  **  Most 
surely." 

*  /.  How  many  families  of  Caraites  are  here  ? 

*  Saadiah.  Only  three  families :  we  are  so  much  oppressed  here, 
that  *many  of  our  brethren  have  gone  either  to  Egypt»  or  to  Kalaa 
in  the  Crunea,  where  our  brethren  live  in  peace. 

'  /.  Are  you  still  in  correspondence  with  your  brethren  in  the 
Crimea,  and  Egypt  ? 

*  Saadiah.  Continually,  and  all  of  us  at  Jerusalem  have  been  at 
Kalaa,  and  have  taken  our  wives  from  thence. 

*  /.  How  many  years  since  have  you  been  in  the  Crimea  ? 

*  Saadiah.  Five  years  ago  I  left  Kalaa.  I  lived  there  more  than 
twenty  years ;  I  knew  the  Emperor  Alexander  well ;  O  thst  he  may 
live  in  prosperity  many  years :  he  is  our  great  protector;  and  Catbe- 
rine  herselt  did  not  like  the  Rabbinist  Jews,  but  she  was  a  friend  of 
the  Caraitesy  for  we  sent  her  a  letter  of  great  wisdom. 

*  /.  Did  you  see  any  English  gentlemen  at  Kalaa  ? 

*  Saadiahm  There  came  three ;  one  of  them  was  a  great  and  wise 
man,  and  understood  Hebrew  very  well :  they  brought  books  with 
them,  which  we  did  not  accept,  but  some  have  read  them. 

'  /.  Will  you  introduce  me  to  your  Rabbi,  and  shew  me  your 
synagogue  ? 

<  Saadiah»  With  great  pleasure. 

<  /•  How  many  Caraites  may  there  be  in  the  whole  world  ? 

<  Saadiah.  I  cannot  say,  but  there  are  some  thousands  in  the 
Crimea  and  Polonia;  there  are  some  few  at  Damascus,  and  a  thou- 
sand Caraites  in  Egypt — there  are  Caraites  in  India,  and  in  the  land 
of  Cush,  (Abyssinia,)  but  with  the  latter  we  have  never  been  in 
correspondence— if  you  should  go  to  Abjrssinia,  we  will  give  you 
letters  for  them,  to  near  about  their  state.*    pp.  251,  2. 

Mr.  Wolf  inquired  whether  .they  acknowledged  as  their 
brethren  the  Beni  Khaibr,  mentioned  in  NiebuhPs  Travels. 
•  God  forbid/  was  the  reply,  '  for  those  Jews  never  came  to 
'  Jerusalem.  They  remained  in  the  desert  when  Joshua  brought 
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'  the  rest  of  the  people  of  God  into  the  land  of  promise ;  and 

*  thus  they  live  in  the  desert  near  Mecca,  without  any  know- 
'  Ied&:e  of  the  law  or  the  prophets,  wandering  about  ^  robbers 
'  ancT  enemies  of  mankind.  They  call  themselves  the  Beni 
'  Moshe,  children  of  Moses.'  On  his  asking  Rabbi  Mose 
Secot  aboqt  these  Arabian  Jews,  the  Rabbi  immediately  an* 
8wered,  *  They  are  called  the  Beni  Khaibr.*  Mr.  Wolf  in- 
quired whether  they  ever  came  to  Jerusalem.    '  In  the  time  of 

*  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  they  came  hither/  was  the  reply ;  in 
proof  of  which  he  read  Jeremiah  xxxv.  1 — 11.  From  this  it 
appears,  that  the  Beni  Khaibr  are  regarded  as  descendants  of 
the  Rechabites.  To  this  da^,  Mr.  Wolf  remarks,  they  drink 
no  wine,  and  have  neither  vmeyard,  field,  nor  seed,  but  dwell, 
like  Arabs,  in  tents,  and  are  nomade  tribes.  They  believe  and 
observe  the  law  of  Moses  by  tradition,  for  they  are  not  in  pos- 
session of  the  written  law.  Mose  Secot  observed,  that  uieir 
name,  Khaibr,  is  to  be*  found  iii  Judges  iv«  11.  ''  Now  Khaibr 
"  (the  same  as  Heber)  the  Kenite,  which  was  of  the  children 
**  of  Hobab,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  had  severed  himself 

from  the  Kenites,  and  pitched  his  tent  in  the  plain  of  Zaa* 

naim,  which  is  by  Kedesh."  It  was  among  the  Beni  Khaibr, 
that  Sisera  met  his  death,  and  of  whom  Deoorah  sang  (Judg. 
V.  24.),  *'  Plessed  above  women  shall  Jael  the  wife  ofKhaibr 
**  the  Kenite  be."  In  proof  that  they  are  descendants  of 
Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  Mose  Secot  cited  Numb. 
X.  29.  The  same  account  is  given  in  the  Talmud ;  and  the 
fact,  which  is  at  least  highly  probable,  must  be  viewed  as  ex- 
tremely curious. 

Mr.  Wolf  met  with  two  Samaritans  at  Jaffa,  from  vAiom  he 
obtained  some  interesting  information.  They  are  reduced  to  a 
very  small  remnant.  They  acknowledge  no  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tures but  the  books  of  Moses,  and  despise  alike  the  Talmud 
and  the  Mishda.  They  have  no  communication  with  the  Jews. 
They  sacrifice  once  every  year  an  animal,  on  the  feast  of  Pass- 
over, and  have  a  high  priest  (as  they  believe)  of  the  family  of 
Aaron.  They  expect  that  Messiah  will  surely  come.  Israel 
Smaria,  one  of  the  Samaritans,  presented  to  Mr.  Wolf  a 
manuscript  history  of  their  sect,  wntten  by  Hassan  Alsuri,  who 
lived  five  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  con* 
tents  of  this  manuscript  will  see  the  light.  They  had  heard 
that  some  of  their  brethren  reside  in  Muscovy. 

At  Deir  £1  Kamr,  the  capital  of  the  Druse  Emir,  there  are 
seven  families  of  Jews.  Mr.  Wolf  was  told,  that  Jews  had  re- 
sided there  more  than  300  years.  Two  of  these  Jews  had 
obtained  the  New  Testament^' and  confessed  their  persuasion 
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reire  befriended  by  Cyrus,  by  Alexander,  in  later  times  by  Wil- 
am  tlie  Conoueror  oif  England,  by  Cromwell,  by  the  Empress 
/atberine^  ana  by  Napoleon.  They  will  probably  be  indebted  to 
et  another  conqueror  for  the  opportunibr  of  re-entering  theif 
Wn  country  with  safety.    But  prior  to  tnis,  it  seems  necessary 
bat  they  should  be  led  to  see  the  folly  of  expecting  a  tempo* 
d  Messiah  to  conduct  them  bade  in  triumph.    They  must 
bandon  the  vain-glorious  dreams  of  their  Rabbies,  and  be 
ontent  quietly  and  peaceably  to  re-construct  their  national 
idity  under  favour  of  some  Gentile  sovereign.    They  must 
or  ever  give  up  the  expectation  of  a  kine»  nor  expect  any 
Hher  Messiah  than  him  who  has  already  been,  and  who  has 
imnised  that  he  will  come  a  second  time.    A  general  con- 
iction  of  this  kind  seems,  on  the  one  hand^  necessary  in  ordef 
SD  prevent  the  recurrence  of  those  seditious  disorders  occa- 
ioned  in  former  times  by  the  pretensions  of  the  various  im- 
lostors  who  laid  claim  to  the  character  of  Messiah.    On  the 
Ither  hand,  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land  under 
he  auspices  of  some  Christian  power — not  in  triumph,  headed 
nj  another  Joshua,  but  finding  their  way  back  as  they  may, 
pithout  a  head,  the  sceptre  departed,  their  tribes  undistin- 
laishable, — ^would  be  likely,  more  than  any  other  circumstance, 
0  convince  them  that  the  time  was  past  for  Messiah's  appear-^ 
aee,  and  that  they  were  to  look  for  no  further  deliverance  of 
» temporal  kind.    To  this  conclusion  very  many  of  the  Jews 
live  already  been  brought ;  and  such  a  persuasion  might  be- 
ome  universal^  without  their  being  as  a  nation  converted  to  the 
!hristian  faith.    That  may  be  the  eventual  result  of  their  po- 
lical  restoration,  but  it  will  be  brought  about,  no  doubt, 
;ndaaliy,  and  by  a  moral  process.    And  afler  all,  there  will 
tin  be  room  for  distinguishing  between  such  a  change  in  the 
ablic  sentiment,  and  the  personal  conversion  which  can  re- 
alt  only  from  individually  embracing  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
That  tlieir  political  restoration  is  in  itself  desirable,  every  ' 
lend  of  humanity  must,  '^we  think,  admit.    What  better  claim 
in  the  Greek  nation  shew,  to  be  delivered  from  the  iron  yoke 
r  their  oppressors,  and  to  regain  that  political  freedom  which 
the  birthright  of  nations?    Their  right  to  Palestine  is  to  the 
ill  as  valid  as  that  of  the  Suliots,  and  Mainotes,  and  the 
irious  Greek  clans,  to  the  soil  of  Greece.    The  injuries  which 
le  Jews  have  suffered  for  ages  from  every  nation  in  Christen- 
>ni,  call  loudly  for  some  compensatory  efforts  on  their  behalf. 
Q  accumulated  debt  of  justice  is  due  to  them  from  society  at 
rge,  and  a  debt  of  gratitude  too.    Their  commercial  enter- 
ise,  during  ages  of  barbarism,  entitles  them  to  be  considered 
a  meritorious  and  highly  useful  part  of  the  civilized  com* 
Voh.  XXII.  N.S.  Y 
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that  JesuA:  was  the  Messiah.    In  Cyprus*  there  are  oo  Jews, 
for  whieh  is  assigned  the  following  reasoa. 

'  There  were  many  Jews  in  Cjmrus  some  hundred  years  ago ;  btit 
tt  came  into  their  mmd  to  establish  a  new  Palestine  upon  that  i^and. 
In  their  fanaticum  they  murdered  many  thousands  of  the  Gventile  in- 
habitantSy  but  were  finally  compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  flee 
from  the  isluid/ 

Safet  and  Tiberias  contain  a  great  many  Jew8»  but  the 
numbers  are  not  stated.  At  Bagdad,  there  are  said  to  be  800 
Jewish  families^  2,500  Jews,  out  of  3000,  were  destroyed  in 
Aleppo  by  the  dreadful  earthquake  of  1822.  Mr.  Wolf  was 
at  that  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Latakia«  and  owed  his 
safety  to  sleeping  in  the  open  field.  His  account  of  the  awful 
catastrophe  is  very  afiecting.  The  synagogues  of  Aleppo  were 
of  high  antiquity. 

We  must  joow  lay  down  this  extremely  interesting  volume. 
Mr.  Wolf  should  be  recoiiuneDded  to  take  every  opportunity 
of  collecting  specific  and  authentic  information  respeeting  the 
present  numbers  and  circumstances  of  his  nation ;  this  would 
much  enhance  the  value  of  his  future  communicatioQs.  What 
tnay  be  the  eventual  result  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry  wfticb  has  been 
so  extensively  excited  among  the  Jews,  it  is  imposaifale  to  say. 
Nothing  is  more  probable,  than  that  a  church  or  sect  will  be 
formed  of  Jewish  Christiana,  who  will  find  in  the  infidel  Jews 
of  the  New  O^man  Synagogue,  and  in  the  Talmudists '  of  the 
Old  Synagogue,  their  hitler  enemies.  It  will  be  highly  desira- 
ble tliat  such  converts  should,  so  far  as  Christianity  admits,  re- 
tain th^  outward  character  and  customs  of  Jews.  The  for- 
mation of  Jewish  schools  will  be  a  most  important  measure : 
bv  their  means  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  may  be  made  to  dis- 
place the  Talmud.  The  chief  ditBculty  in  carrying  into  eflfect 
such  measures  as  mi^ht  have  the  most  favourable  mfluence  on 
the  eeneral  body,  anaes  from  the  uncertain  tenure  of  property 
and  life  it^elf  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  within  which  it  would 
be  most  desiifable  to  fix  upon  a  central  station.  The  Jews  still 
exist  in  their  pwn  country  only  by  sufferance,  and  the  Turkish 
despotisni  must  be  overthrown  before  Israel  can  again  be 
gathered.  Should  the  Emperor  of  Russia  ever  become  master 
of  Syria,  we  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  Palestine  would 
immediately  be  peopled  with  Jews.  It  would  be  his  policy  to* 
invite  and.  to  protect  them,  and  they  can  dwell  there  only  luider 
the  shadow  oi  some  great  empire. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Jews  have  uniformly  been  under  the 
greatest  obligations  as  a  nation  to  foreign  conquerors.    They 
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Were  befriended  by  Cynm»  by  Alexander,in  later  times  by  Wil« 
liam  the  Conaueror  of  England,  by  Cromwell,  by  the  Empress 
Catherine,  ana  by  Napoleon.  They  will  probably  be  indebted  to 
yet  another  conaueror  for  the  op]>ortuhit¥  of  re-entering  their 
own  country  witn  safety.  But  prior  to  tnis,  it  seems  necessary 
tiiat  they  should  be  led  to  see  the  folljr  of  expecting  a  tempo- 
ral Messiah  to  conduct  them  ba<3k  in  triumph.  They  must 
abandon  the  vain-glorious  dreams  of  their  Kabbies,  and  be 
content  quietly  ana  peaceably  to  re-construct  their  national 
polity  under  nivour  of  some  Gentile  sovereign.  They  must 
for  ever  give  up  the  expectation  of  a  king,  -nor  expect  any 
other  Messiah  than  him  who  has  already  been,  ,and  who  has 
promised  that  he  will  come  a  second  time.  A  general  con- 
viction of  this  kind  seems,  on  the  one  hand^  necessary  in  order 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  those  seditious  disorders  occa- 
sioned in  former  times  by  the  pretensions  of  the  various  im- 
postors who  laid  claim  to  the  character  of  Messiah.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land  under 
the  auspices  of  some  Christian  power — ^not  in  triumph,  headed 
by  another  Joshua,  but  finding  their  way  back  as  they  may, 
without  a  head,  the  sceptre  departed,  their  tribes  undistin- 
guishable, — would  be  likely,  more  than  any  other  circumstance, 
to  convince  them  that  the  time  was  past  for  Messiah's  appear- 
ance, and  that  they  were  to  look  for  no  further  deliverance  of 
a  temporal  kind.  •  To  this  conclusion  very  many  of  the  Jews 
have  already  been  brought ;  and  such  a  persuasion  might  be- 
come universali  without  their  being  as  a  nation  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith.  That  may  be  the  eventual  result  of  their  po- 
litical restoration,  but  it  will  be  brought  about,  no  doubt, 
gradually,  and  by  a  moral  process.  And  after  all,  there  will 
stili  be  room  for  distinguishing  between  such  a  change  in  the 
public  sentiment,  and  the  personal  conversion  which  can  re- 
sult only  from  individually  embracing  the  Gofipel  of  Christ. 

That  their  political  restoration  is  in  itself  desirable,  every  ' 
friend  of  humanity  must,  'we  think,  admit.  What  better  claim 
can  the  Greek  nation  shew,  to  be  delivered  from  the  iron  yoke 
of  their  oppressors,  and  to  regain  that  political  freedom  which 
is  the  birthright  of  nations?  Their  right  to  Palestine  is  to  the 
full  as  valid  as  that  of  the  Suliots,  and  Mainotes,  and  the 
various  Greek  clans,  to  the  soil  of  Greece.  The  injuries  which 
the  Jews  have  suffered  for  ages  from  every  nation  in  Christen- 
dom, call  loudly  for  some  compensatory  efforts  on  their  behalf. 
An  accumulated  debt  of  justice  is  due  to  liiem  from  society  at 
large,  and  a  debt  of  gratitude  too.  Their  commercial  enter- 
prise, during  ages  of  barbarism,  entitles  them  to  be  considered 
as  a  meritorious  and  highly  useful  part  of  the  civilized  com- 
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munity.  If  not  a  literary  t>eopIe,  they  bare  had  their  learned 
nien  even  in  modem  timeb ;  and  in  thia  respect,  it  would  be 
an  insult  to  compare  them  to  the  Turks  and  most  of  the  ofiier 
Orientals.  But  a  devout  Christian  mast  feel  that  the  Jewa 
have  far  stronger  claims  than  these  upon  his  sympathy  and 
active  benevolence.  In  even  its  possible  bearing  on  their  con- 
version, their  re-instatement  ia  their  sationcd  privileges  will 
appear  to  him  aft  e^ent  supremely  desirable.  The  truth  of 
CSiristianity  would  receive  fresh  iUustration  from  such  a  visiUe 
fulfilment  of  its  predictions ;  and,  of  all  missionaries,  the  Jews 
might  be  expected  to  be  the  most  efficient  mefiseagers  of  the 
faith  they  have  so  long  denied,  to  the  Eastern  world.  By  their 
means  it  may  remain  for  the  fullness  of  the  Geaiiles  to  be 
gathered  into  the  Church  Catholio.  As  to  the  agency  by 
which  this  event  may  be  accoro^ished,  we  aotioipate  nothing 
miraculous,-^nothtBg  which,  when  it  takes  plaoe»  shall  seem 
out  of  the  ordinary  character  of  this  world's  affairs*  One 
would  wish  that  the  honour  of  such  an  achieFement  were  re- 
served  for  England  ;  but  three  things  must  concur  to  induce 
our  Oovemment  to  exert  themselves  on  behalf  of  the  Jews : 
state  policy  must  recommend  the  measure,  our  ralera  must 
have  sagacity  enough  to  see  this,  and  they  must  have  it  in  their 
power  to  do  all  t^at  humanity  and  policy  may  dictate.  We 
confess  we  have  little  expectation  that  things  will  fall  out  so 
much  for  our  honour  as  a  nation,  as  that  Syria  and  Egyyt 
should  owe  their  emancipation  from  the  basest  of  dttpotisms, 
to  the  efficient  protection  of  Protestant  Englaod. 


Art.  V,  A  Biographical  Portraiture  of  tha  late  Rtro.  James  tKnim^ 
M.A.  Pastor  of  a  Congrmftunud  Church  in  the  CSty  tf  Omfind^ 
By  his  Souy  John  Hoirard  nintoa»  M.A.  Pastor  of  a  Baptist  ChiM^ 
at  Reading.  9vo.  pp.  S8i.    Price  10b.  ed.    Oxford,  182^ 

^HE  real  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  contained  in  the 
•*-  lives  of  its  true  members,  and  miich  that  is  peculiarly  in- 
t€iresting  in  the  religions  and  domestic  history  of  our  country, 
is  to  be  found  onl^  m  the  annals  of  the  Biographer.  The  life 
of  a  Dissenting  minister  presents  little  variety  of  incident,  has 
little  of  the  interest  which  attaches  to  adventures,  trials,  or 
aehievementa  in  which  men  of  the  world  can  sympathize ;  but, 
if  the  individual  has  occupied  a  station  of  any  prominence^  his 
life  must  supply  an  interesting  section  in  the  local  history  of 
the  scene  of  his  labours,  and  exhibit  much  of  the  internal  state 
and  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  In  this  point  of 
view,  the  present  Memoir  will  be  found  highly  instructive.    To 
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4be  PfDtestsml  DicMnter  «»peeiaJIy#  we  oa^y  recommend  H  as 
a  valuable  dociuaent  iUustrative  of  Congregational  history. 
From  1787  to  the  period  of  his  death  in  1823,  Mr.  Uinton  was 
paiitor  of  the  only  Dissenting  congregation  in  the  city  of 
Oxford.  Previously  to  the  fonnation  of  the  church  in  1780, 
*  pcedobaptism  had  been  the  prevailing  system/  and  the  anti- 
psedobaptists  who  attended,  were  members  of  the  Baptist 
church  at  Abingdon.  Mr.  Uinton  was  of  the  latter  denomina- 
tion, but  the  church  under  his  pastoral  care,  continued  to  coii- 
sist  of  both  classes.  Hitherto,  it  had  been  for  many  years 
indebted  for  support  to  neighbouring  stations,  and  when  Mr. 
Hinton  accepted  the  charge,  tne  whole  income  which  could  be 
offered  him,  was  60/.  a  year. 

'  For  a  dissenting  minister/  remarks  his  Son  and  Biographery  *  the 
^ty  of  Oxford  was  a  station  unusually  important  and  arduous.  The 
persons  whose  interest  was  more  immediately  to  be  promoted,  were 
few  and  feeble ;  jint  emerging  from  a  state  of  almost  non-existence 
as  a  body*  while  all  things  conspired  to  impede  and  depress  them. 
The  commanding  influence  of  the  university  wasy  of  course,  hostile 
to  the  progress  of  dissent ;  the  current  of  popular  feeling  also  was 
running  forcibly  in  Uie  same  direction :  ana  thus,  by  the  operation 
of  hatred  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  fear  on  the  other,  the  fcope  of 
the  ministry  was  contracted,  and  its  influence  neutralized.  To  assist 
in  breaking  through  the  barrier,  the  people  possessed  neither  wealth, 
n«r  iafhienoe,  iM>r  any  earthly  ftcililies.  They  maintained  Uie 
stfii^le  against  "  the  powers  that  be/'  in  perfect  weakness;  but  it 
vaa  m  the  name  of  Him  who  **  bath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  wise  9  and  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to 
oonfound  the  things  which  are  mighty;  and  base  things  of  the 
world,  and  things  which  are  despiMd,  yea,  and  things  which  are 
noty  to  bring  to  nought  the  things  that  are :  that  no  flesh  shouM 
glory  in  his  presence."  It  is  important,  however,  to  mark  the  dif- 
ferent aspect  of  the  opposition  arising  from  the  two  souroca  which 
have  been  mentioned.  The  Qxfbrd  dissenters  of  diat  day  had  to 
endure  no  small  portion  of  violent,  vukar,  and  indiserimmate  re* 
ftoBcb  i  but  this  was  wholly  from  an  unbridled  populace :  the  uai- 
versity  never  thus  degraded  itself;  but,  with  more  effect,  used  its  in« 
fiuence  in  indirect  methods,  afecting  the  avenues  df  successful 
eoiplovment  and  advancement  in  Uie  world.  It  should  be  observed^ 
also,  tnai  the  hostility  of  this  body  contemplated,  not  so  much  pen* 
sons  who  were  already  dissenters,  as  those  who  seemed  likely  to 
become  such  ;  not  so  much  the  existence  of  dissent,  as  its  prepay 
tion.  It  was  allowable  that  an  established  s^rstem  should  be  oumw 
twnedt  provided  it  were  not  extended ;  and  its  present  supporters 
might,  without  complaint,  bequeath  to  the  following  generation  what 
th^  had  veoeived  from  the  preceding  one:  but  any  attempt  to  enlarge 
their  ■ambers  was  severdy  stigmatised,  as  indicating  a  *  snirit  of 
proadytism.'  It  is  thus  to  be  acconnted  for,  that,  of  the  two  oeaoons 
of  the  church  at  the  period  now  under  review,  both  were  much  re* 
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spected  by  the  university,  and  one  was  actudly  in  tbe  service  of  m 
college :  to  the  same  cause,  also,  may  probably  be  referred  the  sta- 
tionary character  of  their  administration,  and  the  difficulty  (of  vfalch 
the  reader  «will  learn  something  hereafter)  of  exciting  them  to  mea- 
sures of  vigorous  activity.  Some  principal  members  of  the  church, 
it  may  be  added,  were  still  psedobaptists,  to  whom  it  could  scarcely 
be  expected  that  the  exhibition  of  views  contrary  to  their  own  should 
be  agreeable,  especially  recollecting  at  how  recent  a  period  theirs 
had  been  the  prevailing  sentiment.  There  was  also  in  the  body  a 
portion  of  the  leaven  of  antinomianism.*  pp.  107>  8. 

This,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  no  very  tempting  station,  but 
Mr.  Hinton  brought  to  it  qualifications  Bingularly  adapted  to 
overcome  its  difficulties  and  discouragements.  Fervour,  ac- 
tivity, and  perseverance  were  conspicuous  traits  in  bis.  charac- 
ter. He  was  especially  free  from  bigotry,  his  manners  were 
conciliating,  his  piety  spiritual.  *  He  was  not  great,*  remarks 
his  Son,  *  except  m  goodness ;  not  brilliant,  but  in  usefulness  ; 

*  but  in  these  he  has  rarely  been  exceeded.*     *  To  those  who 

*  recollect  the  period  of  his  settlement,  and  can  trace  his  pro- 
'  gress,  the  influence  of  his  public  life  appears  eminent  and 
'  remarkable.'  The  result  oT  his  pastoral  labours  may  be 
given  in  his  own  words  taken  from  a  paper  dated  May  31, 
1823. 

<  This  day  closes  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  my  ministry  in  Oxford  ; 
all  vears  of  abundant  goodness  and  mercy.  I  review  them,  I  trust, 
with  lively  emotions  of  gratitude  to  my  divine  Master  and  Lord,  who 
brought  me  hither,  and  has  sustained  me  by  his  providence  and  his 
grace,  through  so  long  a  series  of  arduous  but  delightful  duties.  I 
entered  this  city,  in  compliance  with  the  invitation  of  a  small  but 
spiritually  minded  church,  June  1,  1787,  an  obscure  individual, 
known .  to  few,  but  directed  bv  infinite  wisdom.  Tbe  call  of  this 
church  was  the  first  1  ever  received,  and  I  never  wished  for  another. 
Many  others  I  have  since  received,  but  they  had  no  attractions  for 
me  r  with  this  church  I  began,  and  with  it  I  hope  to  close,  the  minis- 
try I  have  received  from  the  Lord.  Divine  Redeemer,  help  me  to 
fulfil  it  to  the  end  !  My  first  three  years  I  waited  and  hoped  for  suc- 
cess: the  next  seven  the  prayer  of  my  heart  was  granted,  and  tbe 
church  increased  with  the  increase  of  God.  In  the  tenth  year  of  my 
ministry,  antinomianism  erected  its  standard,  and  collected  some  dis- 
ciples, who  disturbed  my  peace  and  threatened  my  removal :  but  Ah 
danger  was  mercifully  dispelled,  as  it  has  been  many  times  stoce, 
and  I  trust  it  always  will  be,  for  the  sake  of  the  church  of  mj  ou^, 
and  of  the  general  interests  of  divine  truth  in  this  vicinity*  In  my^ 
twelfth  year,  the  increased  congregation  demanded,  and  God  pro- 
vided for  them,  a  larger  place  of  worship*  The  succeeding  eight 
years  were  years  of  prosperitv.  My  health  and  strength  then  de- 
clined for  several  years,  beneath  the  weisht  of  my  labours :  but  kind 
assistance  was  granted,  through  the  ministry  of  my  brethren  Moi]|an| 
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Price,  Kenhawy  and  others;  and  the  interest  was  kept  froip  declining, 
though  the  uncertainty  of  pulpit  supplies  was  sometimes  injurious.  In 
1816,  Mr.  Thomas  was  sent  to  my  aia  ;  eloquent,  ardent,  and  popular. 
God  knoweth,  my  whole  soul  rejoiced  in  that  popularity. •  •  •  •**  With 
my  staff  I  passed  over  Jordan,'*  and  now  I  have  many  bands.-  •  •  •  A 
church  increased  from  twenty-ninie  to  nearly  two  tiUndred  members* 
with  several  branches  from  it ;  the  meeting-house  twice  enlarged ; 
and  seven  young  men  f  he  would  have  added  with  peculiar  pleasure) 
sent  forth  into  the  ministry.  **  And  still  the  foundation  standeth 
sure."    "  Nil  desperandhm,  Christo  duce."  * 

The  Memoir  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  the  first  relating  to 
Mr.  Hintoa's  personal  character,  the  second,  to  his  ministerial 
character,  the  third,  to  his  public  character.  His  example  in 
these  various  points  of  view,  is  highly  instructive,  and  will  be 
particularly  so  to  those  who  are  entering  on  the  duties  and 
trials  of  the  Christian  ministry.  Without  attempting  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  work,  we  shall  give  a  few  detached  specimens,  with* 
such  desultory  observations  as  may  present  themselves.  The 
following  remarks  accompany  some  extracts  from  his  diary ;  we 
transcribe  them  as  pointing  out  an  unequivocal  indication  of 
genuine  spirituality. 

*  It  may  be  observed,  then,  that  Mr.  Hinton's  first  object  was  his 
own  spiritual  improvement.    The  religion  of  the  study  and  of  the  pul- 
pit was  not  merely  official,  but  deeply  personal.    He  knew  how  much 
danger  there  is,  lest  aminister  should  regard  divine  truth  as  a  science, 
and  preaching  as  an  art,  in  the  pursuit  and  practice  of  which  his  own 
piety  may  be  sadly  neglected.    He  endeavoured  to  guard  a^inst  this 
evil  by  two  methods.    First,  by  seeking  that  his  own  mind  should 
feed  on  every  passage  before  he  made  it  the  subject  of  meditation  for 
the  pulpit.    This  was  naturally  the  case  with  those  which  were  chosen 
from  his  devotional  reading,  as  many  of  hb  subjects  were ;  and  those 
which  otherwise  occurred  to  him,  were  carefully  associated  with  his 
sacred  retirements.    Secondly,  by  making  his  discourses,  before  they 
were  preached,  matter  of  personal  application.    The  reader  will  have 
observed  that  Saturday  evening  was  his  regular  season  for  special  de- 
votion, applied  first  to  a  sokmn  review  of  the  week,  and  next  to  a 
fervent  preparation  for  the  Sabbath ;  it  was  thus  that  he  divested 
himself  of  whatever  professional  feelings  the  composition  of  his  sermon 
might  have  produced ;  and  that  the  truth  with  which  his  thoughts 
were  occupied  became  food  for  his  own  mind.    By  these  methods,  he 
eminently  succeeded  in  the  very  difficult  point  of  being  a  profitable 
preacher  to  himself.    He  was  much  concerned  whenever  his  happi- 
ness in  his  public  work  was  dissociated  from  the  pleasures  of  secret 
piety ;  thus,  on  one  occasion,  after  referring  to  the^  success  of  his 
nsinistry,  he  says,  *  My  mind  is  low  as  to  my  spiritual  concerns. 
Pray  for  me ;  for  it  would  be  awful  to  save  those  that  hear  me,  and  not 
to  be  saved  myself.'    It  was  a  farther  evidence  of  bis  being  a  devout 
0tudent»  that  he  was  an  excellent  hearer.    Few  men  were  TOtter  qua- 
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Ii6ed  10  know  whether  a  sennoa  was  a  sood  one^  but  be  dad  apt  listea 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  it :  he  waited  for  spiritual  iostruction  and 
benefit,  and  heard  with  satisfaction  every  serious,  affectionate^  aod 
faithful  minister. 

*  From  this  prime  excellence  many  advantages  arose.  For  tbe 
most  party  when  he  entered  more  immediately  upon  study»  he  kocv 
little  of  that  listlessoess  and  unaptness  to  exertion,  by  which  probsblj 
many  an  hour  islosty  or  ineflectually  employed.  "Having  felt  the 
oavour  of  his  subject,  he  found  pleasure  in  pursuing  it ;  and  his  Satur- 
days, accordingly,  are  stated  to  have  been  generally  very  happy  dajs. 
He  mentioned  to  his  sons  in  the  ministry,'  mat  his  mind  was  often,  for 
several  days,  or  aoraetimes  wec^,  occiipied  with  an  interesting  pas- 
sage, and  almost  oppressed  with  its  grandeur ;  it  was  upon  sudi  occs- 
sions,  probably,  that  in  his  diary  he  complained  of  the  poverty  of  bi> 
ideas,  while  his  people  were  deU^hted  with  their  fulness.  He  appears  to 
have  been  deeply  sensible  of  his  need  of  divine  aid  in  preparation  for 
the  pulpit.  Wnen  happv,  he  always  mentioned  that  he  had  been 
f  much  assisted  In  study :'  and  he  repeatedly  quotes  a  maxim — ^  Bene 
prasse  est  bene  studuisse*^-whicfa  he  earnestly  impressed  upon  his 
dhiklren,  and,  doubtless,  dil^enlty  regarded  himsdf/  pp.  1 19^-21. 


As  a  preacber»  Mr»  Hinton  produced  an  immediate  aod 

Eowerful  impression  at  Oxford,  although,  three  years  elapsed 
efore  he  obtained  any  evidence  of  hia  ministry  having  oeen 
instrumental  ia  the  conversion  of  any  individuals.  He  was, 
from  tbe  first,  alive  to  the  importance  of  oateebetical  instruction, 
that  primitive  and  much  neglected  mode  of  teaching.  Hia  pub- 
lic exerciaea  of  tbia  kind  were  of  tbe  moat  usefal  and  interesting 
charaeter.  He  aoiiciled  and  obtained  tbe  attendance  of  all  the 
ebildren  of  his  oonmregation,  with  a  select  mmiber  from  tbe 
Snnday  School,  ana  on  these  occasions,  the  Vestry  was  gene- 
itilj  crowded.  We  shoold  be  glad  to  think  that  his  example, 
in  this  respect,  might  provoke  imitation.  We  are  persuaded 
that  the  happiest  results  would  attend  a  general  revival  of  a 
practice,  peculiarly  instructive  to  the  instructor,  and  likely 
to  give  him  a  lasting  bold  on  tbe  minds  and  affections  of  tbe 
most  interesting  portion  of  hia  charge.  From  <^Q|iveIsing  with 
children,  miniatera  would  learn  better  bow  to  deal  with  Uie 
bAlf-ewaked  minda  of  tbeir  siduk  beaiets.  It  would  tend  to 
make  their  style  the  more  simple,  and  their  manner  the  more 
affeetionate.  And  nothing  would  be  more  adapted  to  interest 
the  young  in  the  lessons  of  the  pulpit,  and  to  attach  them  to 
the  pastor  as  a  friend. 

Among  the  difficulties  of  Mr.  Hinton's  situation,  the  con- 
stitution of  his  church,  as  composed  of  ipdividuala  differing 
on  tbe  subject  of  infant  baptism,  ia  mentioned  by  his  Biogra- 
pher M  exposing  bim  to  soiaQ  embariaasment.    Mr,  Hinton 
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hiin«elf  refers  to  it  in  one  of  his  pfli|>ers  in  the  following  terms  : 
^  I  cannot  be  free  in  my  ministiy  wilfaout  giving  offence.    The. 
'  congregatioB  is  of  so  mioglea  a  naturet^  that  I  fiad  it  impos- 
'  sible  to  escape  censure,  either  from  baptists  or  p»dobaptists, 
'  from  Dissenters  or  fnends  of  the  Establishment/    The  cen- 
sures of  psdobaptists  are  stated,  however,  to  have  been  chiefly, 
confined  to  on«  disconliented  individual,  whose  complaint  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  vory  reasonable.    Mr.  Hinton*s  con- 
duct on  this  oocasioB,  while  marked  by  his  characteristic  firoH 
ness,  was  both  wise  and  ooaciliatoiy.     On  the  other  hand,  an 
attempt  was  mads  by  a  zealot  of  aaotber  class,  to  disturb 
the  aaittotty  of  the  church  1^  oKpelling  the  psedobaftists* 
'  Finding  none  to  countenaDce  him,  he  departed,  not  in  a 
^  lovely  spirit  indeed,  bat  one  which,  however  characteristic  of 
'  the  maut  is  not  necessarily  so  of  the  cause  he  bad  umdertakea 
'  to  plead.'^— Rather^  not  necessarily  the  spirit  of  all  the  men 
who  plead  that  cause,  if  cause  it  may  be  called^ — the  cause  of 
strict  communion !     This  is  true,  for  the  respectable  and  ami- 
able character  of  soaie  of  the  stoutest  ajdvocates  for  this  duty 
of  disunion,  the  tolerant  abettors  of  a  principle  so  essenti- 
ally intolerant,  has  baen  the  chief  circumstance  which  has 
hitherto  saved  that  cause  from  annihilaUon.    The  venerated 
authorities  of  Booth,  and  Fuller,  and  we  may  add,  Joseph 
Kinghom,  have  conseomted  the  dogma  in  the  eyes  of  hundreds 
of  iudividoals,  and  given  to  a  few  gratuitous  positions  and 
tatismanic  phrases  the  semblance  and  power  of  arguments. 
That  such  men  sisoold  have  held  a  tenet  wnich  assigns  to  schism 
a  place  among  die  arttcles  of  &ith,  must  ever  remain  a  moral 
pstradox.    We  can  only  cease  to  wonder  at  it  when  we  recol- 
lect, that  Pascal  bdieved  in  transubstantiation,  and  Fenelon 
in  die  siathority  of  the  Pope.    But  while  we  cheerfully  admit 
that  diere  have  been  men  of  eminent  piety  aad  an  excellent 
spirit,  among  the  advocates  for  what  is  called  strict  eommunion, 
the  spirit  of  the  cause  has  too  unequivocally  manifested  itself 
in  the  many,  to  be  both  an  intolerant  and  a  mali^piant  spiriL 
It  has  especially  put  on  this  form  towards  those  Baptist  churches 
who  have  dared  €o  act  upon  the  princi|rfe  of  Coristian  com- 
m-anion.    The  immaculate  purity  ei  the  striet  Baptist  discipline 
has  even  been  thought  to  be  vitiated  by  the  tolerance  of  such 
church-members,  as  hsve  been  guilty  of  oommcmicating  with 
Baptist  churdies  saoctioniDg  mixed  coscmunioD.    But  one  of 
the  worst  featsn'es  of  the  system,  is  the  petty  warfare  which  it 
wages,  in  the  form  of  detraction  and  depreciation,  both  against 
the  hving  and  the  dead.    The  subject  of  these  memoirs  was 
not  exempted  from  this  contemptible  sort  of  injustice ;  bfid 
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even  good  old  John  Bunyan  himself  has  been  praised  with 
some  reserve  by  *'  t&em  ot  the  Concision*'  on  account  of  the 
noble  stand  which  he  made  in  those  early  times  against  the 
bigotry  of  his  brethren. 

This    pernicious   doctrine  is,  however^  daily  giving  way, 
except  in  the  Antinomian  churches,  to  whom  it  may  widi  pro- 
priety be  abandoned.    Let  them  fence  themselves  off  as  much 
as  they  can  from  the  Catholic  Cbnrch  of  Christ.    It  is,  we 
think,  an  indication  that  the  principle  is  losing  ground   in 
some  quarters,  that  its  champions  are  beginning  tu  speak  of 
the  inconveniences,  rather  than  of  the  wickedness  ot  mixed 
communion,  and  to  hold  up  such  cases  as  Mr.  Hinton's  in 
terrorem,  to  shew  the  impolicy  of  the  practice.    We  are  glad 
of  this.    It  betrays  the  real  source  of  the  irritation  and  zeal 
displayed  by  the  sectarian  party.    Once  admit  that  a  church 
is  at  liberty  to  legislate  accordmg  to  .  the  dictates  of  a  timid 
dread  of  possible  inconvenience  or  a  selfish  policy, — in  other 
words,  once  admit  expediency  as  the  expounder  of  the  law  of 
Christy — and  particular  Baptist  churches  and  national  Episco- 
pal churches  may  claim  alike  the  power  and  authority  to  de- 
cree both  rites  and  ceremonies  and  terms  of  communion. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  any  lengthened  discussion 
of  the  subject ;  but  we  could  not  pass  •  over  the  case  of  the 
Oxford  congregation,  which,  so  far  from  affording  the  least 
sanction  to  the  narrow  policy  alluded  to,  even  on  the  ground 
of  expediency,  shews  how  little  reason  there  is  to  apprehend 
any  serious  or  permanent  inconvenience  from  the  Christian 
union  so  pathetically  deprecated.    In  repelling,  however,  any 
real  Christian  from  the  Lord^s  table,  some  better  reason  ought 
to  be  assigned,  than  the  imaginary  or  possible  inconvenience 
of  admitting  him.    The  excluding  party  is  bound   to  shew 
some  Scriptural  warrant  for  its  proceeding.    It  is  pretended, 
in  the  case  before  us,  that  the  person  considered  as  unbap- 
tized,  is,  in  that  character,  unentitled  to  partake  of  the  Lorors 
Supper.    Yet  was  there  ever  found  a  strict-communionist  who 
would  have  tlie  hardihood  to  maintain  that  a  conscientious 
paedobaptist  ought  not,  in  his  own  communion,  to  celebrate 
tliat  ordinance  ?     If  the  argument  were  valid,  he  would  err  in- 
observing  the  ordinance  at  all.    But  the  disqualification,  by 
their  own  shewing,  does  not  relate  to  the  Lord's  table,  but 
only  to  communion  with  them.    The  assertion  that  unbaptized 
believers  in  Apostolic  days  would  not  have  been  admitted  to 
the  Lord's  Supper,  might  be  met  by  asking  whether  they 
would  have  been  admitted  to  teach  in  the  church; — whether 
Christian  fellowship  in  all  other  ordinances  would  have  been 
cordially  conceded,  and  this,  the  sign  and  seal  of  communion^ 
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have  been  withheld  ; — whether  they  would  have  beeti  recom^ 
mended  to  observe  the  Eucharist  apart,  while  with  such  per- 
sons it  was  deemed  unlawful  "  even  to  eat  ;"-*whether,  having 
publicly  confessed  Christ  before  men,  and,  on  the  ground  of 
such  good  confession,  been  received  into  other  churches,  re- 
cognised as  Christian  churches,  any  persons  would  have  be^n 
denied  communion  with  a  primitive  church  ;— finally,  whether 
such  person  would  have  been  cordially  received  as  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel,  and  honoured  as  such,  yet,  stigmatised  as  .aa 
imperfect  believer,  and  punished  on  that  account  with  eydusiQii 
from  the  Lord's  table,  and  disqualification  for  voting  in  the 
Church.    Unless  these  questions  can  be  met  with  an  affirma* 
live,  the  singularly  inconsistent  conduct  of  the  schismatical 
Baptists  remains  without  the  shadow  of  support  from  ancient 
precedent,  unless  it  be  that  of  the  Jewish  converts  who  refused 
to  eat  with  the  uncircumcised.    We  have  joined  together 
participation  in  the  Eucharist  and  the  right  of  voting  in  the 
Church,  although  we  have  no  proof  that,  in  those  days,  so 
much  importance  was  attached  to  the  latter  privilege,  as  to 
J4]8tify  their  being  so  associated.     But  it  is  well  known,  thai 
the  most  cherished  prerogative  of  church-membership  in  some 
modern  churches,  consists  of  this  species  of  franchise  ;  and  by 
8om6  persons  a  readiness  has  even  been  expressed  to  concede 
to  Peedobaptists  an  admission  to  the   Lord's   table,  provided 
they  were  not  allowed  the  hifrher  privilege  of  voting  in  a  Bap- 
tist church.    Though  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  impute  such 
a  feeling  to  all  the  abettors  of  the  '  strict*  principle,  we  verily 
believe  that  the  jealousy  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  party 
relates,  at  bottom,  chiefly  to   this  latter  point.     Unhappily, 
there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  case  which  supposes  the 
love  of  power  to  be  a  stronger  and  more  subtle  principle  than 
the  love  of  opinion. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Hinton.  The  censure  to  which  he  was 
exposed  from  persons  of  his  own  persuasion,  was  excited  by 
a  different  cause,  hostility  to  evangelical  religion. 

<  No  man  could  be  more  thoroughly  evangelical,  or  more  soundly 
calvinistic ;  but  false.  Calvinism,   or  rather  antinomianism,  was  re- 

2uired  by  the  discontents,  lliey  could  not  endure  invitations  ad- 
ressed  generally  to  the  lost,  or  exhortations  to  those  who  were 
<<  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ;''  nor  had  they  any  comfort  in  dwelling 
on  the  obligation  of  the  moral  law  on  believers,  or  in  tracing  the 
connexion  between  duty  and  privileffe  in  Christian  experience. 
There  was,  however,  one  point  of  a  aifierent  description — ^viz,  a 
precise  plainness  of  dress— oq  which  great  stress  was  laid  by  the  dis- 
satisfied persons,  and  very  little  by  their  pastor :  and  the  reader  who 
knows  much  of  human  nature  wiU  not  be  surprised  that,  on  this 
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gmind,  the  hoitHity  was  the  most  violent  Bui  Iher^  was  Mlhfaig 
at  all  onuaual  in  the  manner  in  which  thej  treated  bim.  If  they 
arrogantly  sat  in  judgemeoK  Md  pronounced  him  to  be  neither  a 
minister  nor  a  disciple  of  Christ ;  if,  by  malicious  insinuatiotoa  and 
unmeasured  scurnlity,  they  endeavoured  to  draw  away  hearers  and 
m^robers^  and  especially  the  young  and  unwary-^it  is  only  what  such 
principles  have  always  produced;  and  when  it  is  otherwisct  men 
may  **  Mher  grapes  of  thorns  and  figs  of  thistles.*'  He  sometimes 
met  with  personal  sbuse,  by  which  he  was  much  tried ;  but  his  pub- 
lie  conduct  towards  hb  enemies  was  eminently  mild  and  dignified*  It 
was  bis  rule  to  preach  as  though  no  such  men  existed,  and^  itt  ril 
respects  to  **  let  them  alone,'*  unless^  indeed^  they  were  in  diatresSi 
when  no  nan  was  more  fiirward  to  administer  relief*  1*he  disoon* 
tents  were  net  all  members  of  the  church  under  his  care#  nor  even 
residenu  in  the  city.  Some  lived  at  a  village  several  miles  distant, 
and>  together  with  one  living  in  Oxford,  were  members  of  the  bap- 
tist church  in ,  from  which  quarter  tlie  most  formidable  op- 
position arose.  The  pastor  of  that  society  entered  warinly  into  the 
consideration  of  the  supposed  doctrinal  and  practical  heresies  prevaHing 
m  his  neighbourhood,  and  sent  a  person  under  his  immediate  counte- 
nance, to  establish  a  separate  congregation,  tmd  to  efiect  the  remo- 
val of  ^  pernicious  an  insttructor*  This  was  the  opposition  existing 
at  the  dose  of  1795 1  it  had  more  Ikppearance  of  stability  thaii  any 
previous  attempt)  and  was  the  more  discouraging  because  many  of 
of  the  people,  it  appears,  wished  to  regard  it  as  a  sister  church.* 
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If  strict  communion  could  keep  antinomianista  out  of  a 
church,  that  would  be  a  stronger  argument  in  favour  of  the 
practice,  v^e  confess,  than  has  ever  yet  been  ur^ed.  We 
strongly  Suspect  that  it  has  an  opposite  tendency.  Mr.  Rin- 
ton  bad  at  tAl  events  ho  reason  to  regret,  on  this  occasion,  that 
his  church  vras  fortned  on  a  different  principle.  There  is  a 
yk\de  difference  between  strict  communion  and  strict  diticipline. 
Mr.  Hinton'a  conduct  strikingly  illustrated  this.  In  one  of  his 
papers,  he  refbrs  to  a.  tehoency  sometimes  discoverable,  to 
overlook  conduct  deserving  of  rebuke,  because  it  finight  inter- 
rupt the  tranquillity  6(  the  society,  or  give  publicity  to  what 
was  little  known. 

^  *  Nothing/  says  "Hh  son,  ^  was  further  from  his  wish  than  |o  do 
either  of  these  tnings,  bift  the  due  exercise  of  discipline  be  felt  a 
paraitaouni  obligation.  To  preserve  the  purity  of  ja  cnurch  'may  im- 
pede the  swellTng  of  ks  n^moers,  and  sometipnes  break  in  upon  its 
comfort ;  hut  U 18  aiAonc  thinn  most  essential  to  its  reiJ  atid  perqia- 
nent  prosperity.  Cases  sometimes  Arose  which  required  both  wisdoss 
shd  courage  in  a  high  degree;  one perticulaHy,  in  Jiis eariy life» 
strikingly  discovered  the  und^Hotea  resolution  by  which  be  was 
characterized^    The  person  alludsd  to  was  not  a  member^  but  en- 


joyed  thf)  privileges  of  christian  feUowshij^  as  cpnnected  (acco^ing 
io  hw  own  statement)  with  a  well  known  church  in  Londop.  Hia 
conduct  was  found  to  be  inconsistent ;  it  was  ascertainedy  also,  that 
he  had  been  excluded  from  the  community  to  which  be  had  declared 
himself  to  belong :  it  was  clearly  necessary  to  inform  him,  ther€fore« 
that  he  could  no  longer  be  admitted  to  th^  Lord's  table.  But  he  was 
rich»  and  he  was  passionate ;  subject  indeed  to  ^rozysms  of  rase, 
on  account  of  wnich  every  one  was  afraid  to  interfere  with  htm. 
The  measure  was,  oeverthelesa*  ad<q;»ted  by  the  church:  but  when 
(according  to  their  usual  mode}  messengers  were  Io  be  appomted  to 
communicate  the  reauk,  the  deacons  would  not  got  nor  would  any 
one  ffO»  for  all  said  it  was  at  the  hacard  of  their  lives.  <  Then,'  re- 
plied Mr.  Hintooy  *  I  will  go  t  my  llfb  is  second  to  my  dutar*'  Bui 
no  one  would  even  accompany  him ;  and  he  went  alone.    The  un* 


to  which  he  replied,  *  Tnen,  sir,  I  shall  meet  you  next  at  the  bar  of 
judgement ;  and  you  will  remember  that  tfaeae  were  the  last  words  I 
Ull^red.^    The  enn^d  man  immediately  threw  down  hia  weapon* 


md  nua  idMut  the  room  in  agony,  crying,  <  O  bo,  no,  no«  jon  shall 

with  murder  P    Mr.  Hinton  was  so  deeply  mmraased 


sioc  chvg^  me  with  murder  P    Mr.  Hinton  was  so  deeply  mi^i 
wfUi  this  ctfoumitittice,  which  upon  proper  occasions  he  mmotdy 
rebjted,  that  at  tl|e  end  of  the  yaar*  he  reQord9  *  the  delivenmce  from 
-/  among  his  <  apecial  mercies.'  '  pp.  81 1,  It. 


■^"^^ 


This  was  conduct  truly  honourable  to  his  character  as  a 
Christian  pastor.  We  can  only  add,  that  the  volume  does 
much  credit,  in  all  respects,  to  the  Biographer. 

Art.  VL  Eighteenth  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  African  ItutitU" 
thH9  Read  at  the  Annuai  General  Meeting,  held  on  the  llth 
day  of  Mav,  18^.  With  an  Appendix  and  a  Supplement.  8vo. 
Jmce  4s.  London.  1824. 

A  LL  the  Repoits  issued  li>y  this  npble  Institutipn  are  replete 
-^^  with  information  of  the  most  valuable  kind ;  and  if  any  of 
our  readers  have  hitherto  overlooked  these  publications,  we 
strongly  recommend  to  them  the  perusal  of  the  present  valuable 
collection  of  documents.  The  existence  of  this  Institution  is  the 
best  pledge  that  Africa  can  have,  that  happier  days  await  her. 
Put  for  the  exertions  of  its  members,  it  is  not  peihaps  saying 
tQO  much  to  affirm^  Ihat  her  last  hope  would  have  been  extin- 
guished.  Of  late,  indeed,  the  British  Qovemment  has  shewn 
an  anxiety  to  give  effect  and  permanency  to  the  philanthropic 
idans  of  the  Society.  Great  Britain  and  America  have  at 
Icmgth  united  in  affixing  the  merited  brand  and  punishment  of 
piracy  to  the  slave-trade;  and  as  the  colony  ot  Sierra  Leone 
rises  in  importance,  it  will  probably  be  deemed  necessary  to 
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take  Biich  effective  measures  for  making  our  flag  and  arms  re* 
spected  by  the  barbarous  tribes  of  the  interior,  as  the  interests 
of  commerce  and  the  security  of  our  colonies  imperiously  de- 
mand. The  lamented  death  of  Sir  Charles  McCarthy  calls 
loudly,  we  will  not  say  for  revenge,  but  for  vigorous  enorts  to 
retrieve  the  ground  that  has  been  lost.  It  is  now  seventeen 
years  since  the  Ashantees  first  threatened  the  English  fort  of 
Annamaboe.  Since  then,  negotiations,  concessions,  and  con- 
ciliatory missions  have  served  only  to  render  this  warlike  na- 
tion of  sava^s  more  confident  in  their  stren^h,  and  more  in- 
solent in  their  demands.  Previously  to  this  last  aggression, 
the  improvements  on  the  Gold  Coast  were  proceeding  at  a  rapid 
rate,  and  the  schools  at  Cape  Coast,  Annamaboe,  and  Accra, 
promised  benefits  of  the  highest'  kind  to  every  class  of  the 
population.  These  pleasing  prospects  have  been  suddenly 
overcast,  and  a  crisis  seems  to  have  arrived,  which  leaves  no 
alternative  but  either  to  abandon  our  African  forts,  and,  by 
so  doing,  to  leave  the  Coast  open  to  the  undisturbed  operations 
of  the  slave-traders,  the  sworn  foes  of  African  civilization,  or 
to  deprive  the  Ashantees  of  the  power  to  give  further  annoy- 
ance. To  tamper  longer  with  such  an  enemy,  would  seem  to 
be  the  grossest  impolicy.  We  await  with  considerable  anxiety 
the  determinations  of  Government  on  this  point. 

A  very  encouraging  account  is  given  in  this  Report,  of  the 
progressive  improvement  of  the  colbny  at  Sierra  Leone.  Its 
trade  is  on  the  increase,  especially  with  the  interior. 

Mt  is  still  more  gratifying,'  say  the  DirectorSt  *  to  witness  the 
rapidly  growing  intercourse  of  the  Colony  with  the  interior,  almost 
to  the  banks  of  the  Niger.  Caravans  of  native  merchants  bring 
their  gold,  ivory,  and  other  articles  from  Fouta  Jallon  and  places 
beyond  it,  wln'ch  they  barter  in  the  Colony  for  British  merchan- 
dise; and  merchants  of  Sierra  Leone  have  occasionally  received 
from  5001.  to  lOOOl.  worth  of  gold  in  a  single  day  in  exchange  for 
their  goods.' 

The  following  extracts  are  from  one  of  the  Sierra  Leone 
Gazettes,  and  will  serve  to  correct  a  very  general  impression 
with  regard  to  the  peculiar  unhealthiness  of  the  Colony. 

*  It  is  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  sorrow  and  pity  we  continue  to 
observe  the  malevolent  attacks  made  from  various  quarters  upon  this 
infant  colony :  we  shall  not,  however,  attempt  to  enter  into  a  detail 
and  denial  of  these  mis-statements  ;  but  simply  content  ourselves  with 
the  reflection,  that  our  friends  are  already  acquainted  with  the  fallacy 
of  such  reports,  .while  the  opinion  of  enemies  to  such  a  cause  as  our's 
can  be  of  little  moment. 

*  The  principal  outcry  has  been  raised  against  the  unhealtliiness  of 
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the  -clifDaiey  describing  it  as  b^ing-much  worse  than  that  of  our  West-* 
India  islands.  In  answer  to  this,  it  is  only  necessary,  fur  those  who 
may  have  any  doubts,  to  compare  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  squa- 
dron under  command  of  Sir  Ueorge  Collier^  during  an  arduous  ser- 
vice of  three  years  upon  this  coasts  exposed  to  every  danger  from  the 
climate^  with  the  number  which  occurs  in  the  same  period  of  service,, 
with  vessels  of  the  same  class  and  number  of  men  in  the  West*India 
islands.  The  result  will  be  found  to  be  greatly  in  favour  of  this  co- 
lony. From  expecience  also  we  are  enabled  to  affirm,  that  the  mor- 
tality among  Europeans  who  come  to  settle  among  us,  is  not  so  great 
in  proportion,  as  will  be  found  in  the  islands  before  mentioned. 

'  Since  our  last  statement  of  the  number  of  caravans  of  gold  mer- 
chants, which  had  visited  this  town  from  the  interior,  several  more, 
possessing  gold  to  a  veiy  large  ambunt,  have  arrived.  We  have  now, 
to  notify,  that  Isaaco,  the  famous  guide  of  Mungo  Park,  has  reached 
Port  Lugo,  on  his  way  to  this  place  from  Sego,  bringing  with  him 
about  three  thousand  dollar's  worth  of  gold.  In  congratulating  the 
merchants  upon  the  vast  accession  of  trade  with  the  interior,  we  are 
bound  to  remember  with  gratitude  that  the^opening  of  this  path  was 
effected  by  the  exertions  of  that  meritorious  officer,  Assistant  Staff 
Surgeon  O'Beime,  by  his  mission  to  Teembo,  which  he  effected  with 
€K]ual  credit  to  himself,  and  benefit  to  tlie  community." 

*  Qne  of  our  mercantile  friends,  having  read  our  late  remarks 
upon  the  vast  increase  of  gold  imported  into  this  place,  has  assured  us 
that  we  have,  in  every  instance,  considerably  underrated  the  amount : 
he  has  also  stated,  what  we  have  since  ascertained  to  bo  the  fact  both 
in  the  Gambia  and  here,  and  which  may  be  considered  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  mother  country ;  that  is,  in  the  barter  for  gold,  they 
require  nearly  the  whole  in  British  manufactures,  among  which  may 
be  named,  as  the  most  desirable,  muslins  and  prints. 

<  It  will  be  in  the  remembrance  of  those  who  have  read  the  debates 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  various  pamphlets  published  against 
the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  that  it  was  frequently  urged  as  an 
objection  to  such  a  measure,  that  Great  Britain  would  lose  a  valuable 
part  of  her  commerce,  particularly  in  her  own  manufactures.  It  is 
needless  to  state  how  very,  very  different  has  been  the  result. 
Throughout  the  whole  line  of  coast,  the  trade  has  improved  in  a  very 
considerable  degree ;  but  in  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gambia,  it  has  far 
outstretched  the  most  sanguine  ideas  formerly  entertained  of  its  pro- 
bable increr  e.  The  amount  of  exports  and  imports  will  best  evmce 
the  prosperity  of  those  settlements :  at  the  same  time  it  ought  to 
be  remembered,  that  every  article  of  produce  shipped  to  the  mother 
country,  is  of  the  most  valuable  kind,  producing  in  most  cases  consi- 
derable revenue.  Could  we  but  eradicate  the  nest  of  miscreant  slaves 
in  Bissao  and  the  Gallinas,  we  shouUrthen  see  the  whole  extent  of 
coast  from  our  settlement  of  Accra,  to  that  of  St.  Mary's  in  the  river 
Gambia,  entirely  freed  from  theapproach  of  those  vessels,  whose  visits^, 
like  that  of  an  epidemic  disease,  spread  nothing  but  death  and  misery 
to  a  vast  extent  around  them.  Freed  from  the  contaminating  influence 
of  these  spoilers,  and  divested  of  their  last  remaining  hope  of  the  pos- 
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sibaky  of  a  revival  of  ihis  horriUe  tmffip,  ibe  nalhraa  would  of  vitdce$» 
ttty  turn  their  atteation  to  the  oolI^cUon  or  production  of  sucii  arCi* 
dLeA  of  legitimate  comoieroe  as  would  procure  for  thiem  tho^  Euro- 
pean luxuries  which  thej  cannol  uow  do  without  An  liooourable 
mteroeurse,  thus  estaUnhed  without  fear  of  interruptioD,  would 
quickly  produce  such  rich  fruit  as  woidd  for  ^ver  sileooe  those  objec- 
tions whidi  have  been  raised  against  the  measures  adopted  lor  the 
relief  of  su&ring  Afirica.  The  increase  of  oomoieroe  which  would 
accrue  to  the  mother  country  thereby^  atniply  repayinff  her  all  the 
money  she  may  have  expended  in  this  cause,  would  satisfy  ^ 
worldly-minded ;  while  the  blood<4hirsty  wretch  who  niight  oontinue 
to  oHer  oppositioot  for  the  purpose  of  a  direct  or  indorect  participa- 
tion in  the  profits  arising  from  such  horrible  speculation^,  would  be 
left  without  a  single  argument  upon  which  be  might  found  his  hateful 
doctrine.'  pp.  199-^801  • 

In  the  mean  time,  the  restored  govemiftents  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal^  continue  to  abuse  their  power,  in  con- 
tempt of  the  warmeat  professions,  and  the  most  solemn  en- 
fagemeots,  by  conniving  at,  or  rather  protec^ipg  the  Slave 
rade,  with  all  its  enormities.  Wbengver  the  French  flag  ap- 
Sears,  protection  and  impunity  are  granted  to  the  trader.  A 
espatch  from  the  late  Sir  Robert  Menda,  dated  June  S6, 1822, 
contains  the  following  horrible  statements. 

<  ^  [  am  informed^  it  ii  almost  impossible  to  credit  the  extent  to 
which  the  Slave  Trade  has  been  carried  on  in  the  Bonny ;  there  hav- 
ing actudly  sailed  from  that  river,  between  the  months  of  July  and 
November  last  year,  126  slave  yessels,  eighty-six  of  which  were 
French,  and  the  others  Spaniards.  Six  of  them  were  heavy  veuels : 
—one,  a  frigate-built  ship,  mounting  28  twenty-four  pounder^,  long 
guns,  and  carronades ;  200  men,  English,  American,  and  Spaniards ; 
—a  corvette  of  26  guns,  twepty-fbur  pounders,  long  guns ;  150  men ; 
— HMNrvette  of  20  guns,  thirty-two  pounders;  120  men ;— <x>rvette  of 
1^  guns,  twenty-fdUr  pounders,  carronades ;  96  men  \ — a  brig  of  18 
thirty-4wo  pounders ;  100  men  ^— and  a  brig  of  16  guns ;  60  men,  all 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards. 

<  ^  An  immense  number  have  already  sailed  thb  year;  and  I  find 
many  more  are  expected,  and  have  ascertained,  from  good  authority, 
that  they  will  pnorally  be  under  the  French  flag — that  is,  they  sail, 
with  their  slavmg  carsoes  on  board,  from  the  Havannah,  to  a  port  in 
France,  and  there  cfear  out,  come  to  this  coast  under  the  pretence 
of  purdiasing  palm  oil  and  ivory,  ship  their  slaves,  and  return  to  the 
eoasts  of  Cuba  thus  Inhumanly  laden. 

'  '*  By  the  annexed  boarding  list,  it  will  appear  to  their  Lordships, 
that,  within  a  very  short  period,  the  ships  of  war  on  this  coast  have 
boarded  for^-five  vessels  enga^  in  the  Slave  trade ;  viz. 
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French ••^•.•.4..... « 19 

Portuguese  —^•^•••.  •••••••••••••••.... •«—  19 

Swedish.. •••.••.•••••••• ....••     1 

Total - - 45 

Or  which,  sixteen  were  captured,  navioff  on  board  2,481  slaves. 
These  are  facts  substantiated  by  unquestionable  prooft ;  and  shew^ 
bcjond  the  possibility  of  doubt  or  contradictloni  the  preponderance 
of  France  and  Portugal  in  this  traffic.*^  * 

'  ^  Their  Lordships  being  already  acquainted  with  the  desperate 
attaek  taade  by  the  French  and  Spanish  slave-ships  in  the  river 
Bonny,  m  last  April,  on  the  boats  of  this  ship  and  the  Myrmidon, 
which  ended  in  the  capture  of  the  whole  of  those  ships;  I  feel  it  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  mention  a  combination  said  to  be  entered  into,  by 
the  officers  and  crews  of  the  whole  of  those  vessels,  by  which  Uiey 
bound  themselves  to  put  to  death  every  English  officer  or  nan,  be- 
lon^g  to  the  Navy,  wno  might  fall  into  their  hands  on  the  coaat  of 
Africa.  This  was  in  perfect  unison  with  all  and  every  thing  which 
the  slave-dealing  has  engendered.  Of  a  similar  nature  was  the 
llgreement  between  the  Spanidi  captains  and  their  seamen;  the 
latter  binding  themselvea  Ihndlu  to  obey  every  order ^  of  tohaiever  na- 
inrtiimigfd  be^  and^  in  case  orthe  vMsel  bemp  talE^i,  not  to  reoehre 
any  wages.  Such  is  the  depravt^  to  which  th«  Slave  Trade  debases 
the  mind  and  the  character  of  the  desperate  banditti  engaged  io  it. 
These  outlaws  and  robbers  assume  any  flag,  as  best  suits  their  pur- 
pose at  the  time ;  and  would  equally  trample  on  the  Lilly  that  pro« 
tects  them,  as  on  the  Crucifix  which  they  impiously  carry  in  tneir 
bosoms. 

'  **  Wherever  this  baneful  trade  exists,  the  civil  arts  of  life  recede, 
commerce  disappears,  and  man  becomes  doubly  ferocious.  It  it 
scarcely  to  be  believed,  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  a  ves- 
sel, with  upwards  of  900  slaves  on  board,  almost  aU  of  them  in  irons, 
bv  her  crew  hanging  a  lighted  match  over  the  magazine,  when  they 
abandoned  her  ill  their  boats,  and  the  Iphlgenis  took  possession  of 
her.  Were  this  a  solitary  instance  cdf  the  %eling  whien  it  elicits,  is 
ought  of  itself  to  induce  every  European  Government  tb  take  eflbc- 
tu^  measures  for  its  suppression }  but,  while  succeeding^  years  only 
bring  forward  a  repetition  of  similar  deeds,  varied  alone  in  form  and 
^uHt,  hypocrisy  itself  scarcely  dares  to  couple  the  name  of  Christian 
with  that  of  its  protectors."  ^ 

We  make  no  comment  on  these  statementSy  but  leave  them 
to  make  their  own  appeal  to  our  readers. 

A  very  interesting  paper  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix^ 
taken  from  tbe  Sierra  Leone  Ghzette,  giving  an  account  of  the 
travels  of  a  Tartar  merchant  over,  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  African  Continent, — from  Tripoli  to  Cape  Coast  Castle. 
He  spent  five  weeks  at  Timbuctoo,  which  he  makes  64  days 
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from  Coomassie,  and  73  from  Cape  CoaBt.  U'ib  testimony 
appears  to  favour  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bowdich  and  others,  that 
the  waters  of  the  Bahr  al  Nil  or  Niger  discharge  themselves 
into  the  Nile.  The  QuoUah,  he  constantly  maintained  to  be  a 
different  riv^r,  running  in  a  contrary  direction,  viz.  from  E.  to 
W.,  and  entering,  as  he  was  informed,  the  sea  to  the  westward. 
'  Of  the  Bameel  (Bahr  al  Nil)  he  spoke  as  flowing  fVomSego 
'  to  Sansanding,  to  Jinne,  to  Timbuctoo,  and  thence  through 
'  several  countries  he  had  not  visited  ;  then,  leaving  Houssa  to 
'  the  southward,  it  passed  through  Turicak,  (being  the  same 
'  river  he  had  crossea  within  one  day's  journey  of  Agades,  on 
'  his  route  from  Mourzook  to  Kano,)  and  thence  to  liabesh, 
'  and  before  it  arrived  at  Masr  (Cairo),  it  formed  a  junction 
'  with  the  Nile  of  Egypt.' 


Art.  VII.  The  Christian  Stetvardshio.  A  Discourse  on  the  Nature 
and  Responsibility  of  the  Sacrea  Office.  Preached  before  the 
Homerton  College  Society,  June  22,  ISSi.  By  Thomas  Morell, 
President  of  the  Theological  Institution  at  Wymondley.  8vo.  pp. 
34.     Price  Is.  6(1.    London,  1824*. 

VU  ERE  a  competent  observer  allowed  to  inspect  the  internal 
^^  state  of  the  various  theological  institutions  in  this  king- 
dom among  Dissentera, — could  he  ascertain  the  real  value  of 
the  literary  advantages  they  impart,  and  the  degree  in  which 
Bound  discipline  is  maintained  in  them, — the  rank  of  life  from 
which  the  students  are  chiefly  taken,  and  the  average  standard 
of  their  previous  attainments, — he  would  not  require  to  be 
gifted  with  miraculous  foresight,  to  predict  what  will  be  the 
character  of  the  Dissenting  ministry  to  which  will  be  confided, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  moral  direction  of  the  next  generation. 
Should  it  be  found,  on  such  examination,  that  these  inntitu- 
tions  are  adapted  to  make  good  preachers,  rather  than  good 
scholars,  and  that  previous  learning  is  rarely  brought  to  tnem« 
— he  would  not  err  in  anticipating  a  decay  of  solid  learning 
among  the  body.  Should  he  find  any  symptoms  of  relaxed 
discipline,  he  would  tremble  for  the  cause  of  piety.  Should 
it  appear  that  the  proportion  of  candidates  furnished  by  the 
middle  classes  of  society,  is  on  the  increase,  he  would  augur  well 
from  a  circumstance  which  would  indicate  that  the  Christian 
ministry  is  rising .  in  public  estimation,  and  that  the  secular 
Tespectability  derived  from  the  patronage  of  the  State,  is  not 
xquired  to  make  the  station  of  a  Christian  pastor  honourable. 
From  such  circles,  he  would  predict  that  young  men  will  proceed, 
of  good-breeding  and  intelligence,  who  may  be  expected  to 
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ftdiirik  th^  office  vvliicb  tfaey  stmiaiti.  Should  the  contrary  provef 
to  be  the  case,  he  may  console  himself  by  thinking,  that  an  effi- 
cientp  if  not  a  brilliant  oi  influential  ministry  may  spring  up, 
and  that  natural  talents  and  fenrentzeal  may  supply  the  place 
of  cultivation  and  learning.  Yet,  the  decline  of  the  cause 
wofuld  he  but  too  reasonably  inferred  from  so  ominous  a  presage. 
Dissetiters  may  go  on  multiplying  in  numbers,  but,  if  their  prm- 
ciple^  fose  ground  among  the  cultivated  classes,  the  declensioii 
of  the  cause  has  begun. 

The  oldest  Protestant  Dissenting  college  has  not  existed, 
quite  a  century.  The  pastors  of  Dissenting  churches  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  were,  for  the  most  part.  University  tnen^ 
That  race  became  extinct  in  the  reign  of  King  William.  Their 
immediate  successors  were  their  pupils,  and  many  of  them  in* 
herited  their  learning,  and  did  nonour  to  their  instructor^. 
Dissenting  academies  began  to  be  fotmed  early  iti  the  last  cen- 
tury, tihi  among  the  names  of  those  who  presided  over  these  in« 
8titnt^ons,some  occur  of  considerable  celebrity.  The  ministers 
who  occupied  our  pulpits  from  about  1720  to  1770,  were 
broug^  up  after  the  regular  methods  of  what  may  be  called 
this  old  school.  Then  arose  new-school  and  no-sphool  di- 
vines J  learning  and  orthodoxy  quarrelled  and  parted  company : 
the  former  turned  Socinian  tfnd  died«  the  latter  became  a 
Methodisl.  That  season  of  effervescence  passed,  we  have  seen 
Dissentizig  Academies  multiplied  in  all  directions,  and  amoti|r 
ahAost  an  denoihinatiotis,  except  the  quakers, — ^h  what  ad- 
Vantage*  to'  the  dUist  of  sound  learning  and  pi^ty,  the  next  gene- 
ration win  more  fully  shew. 

The  view  taken  of  the  sacred  office  in  this  plain,  affectionate, 
and  judicious  discourse,  is  one  with  which  it  is  most  desirable 
that  every  academic  should  be  deeply  impressed :  '*  Stewards 
"  of  the  mysteries  of  God.'' 

*  It  is  readily  admitted,'  6a}'B  Mr.  Morell,  *  that  there  is  a  peculiar 
and  appropriate  sense,  in  which  this  title  mi^ ht  be  given  to  the  Apos- 
tles and  other  inspired  teachers  of  Christianity,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  more  fully  instructed  in  the  will  of  their  Divine  Master i  and  em- 
powered authoritatively  to  make  known  that  will  to  others.  To  them 
It  was  given'  to  know,  not  by  the  ordinary  process  of  researchi  but  by 
immediate  revelation  from  6od,  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom.  They 
were  the  depositories  of  revealed  truth,  by  whom  it  was  to  be  conveyed 
to  madkind.  Yet  there  is  also  a  high  and  important  sensCi  in  which, 
we  apprehend,  Uiis  title  may  be  eiven  to  ordinary  payors  and  teach- 
ers. That  we  are  warranted  in  this  anplication  or  the  tern,  will  be 
evident  by  referring  to  a  passage  in  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Titus,  in 
which  it  is  appliied  to  the  pastors,  or  elders*  who  were  to  be  ordained 
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in  every  city:  **  A  bishop  must  be  biameless,  as  the  steward  of 
God."  '  pp.  19, 20. 

•   The  honourable  nature  of  the  office  is  vindicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing  passage. 

'  But  in  speaking  pf  the  Christian  ministry  as  a  stewardship,  did  the 

Apostle  intend  to  degrade,  or  did  he  not  rather  magnify  his  office  ? 

For  who  is  the  Master  of  the  household  ?    Is  he  not  a  Prince,  a 

Sovereign,  the  Universal  Monarch,  the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 

lords  ?     Does  he  not'  sway  the  sceptre  of  universal  dominion  ?     To 

what  can  angels  and  archangels, — to  what  can  the  flaming  seraphs 

before  the  throne  aspire,  beyond  this  distinguished  honour  of  being 

numbered  among  the  servants  of  the   Most   High  God?     Consider 

also  what  inestimable  treasures  are  those  committed  to  the  trust  of  the 

stewards  of  God: --the  Gospel  of  Christ,  with  all  its  amplitude  of 

spiritual  blessings ;  its  doctrines,  and  precepts ;  its  institutions  and 

privileges ;  its  consolations  here,  and  its  glorious  rewards  hereafler ; 

— these,  all  these,  'are  the  treasures  which  are  committed  to  their 

trust ;  with  which  they  are  to  *'  occupy  till  their  Lord  comes ;"  and 

which  they  may  hope  to  be  instrumental  in  conveying  to  the  ends  of 

the  earth.     Souls,  too— immortal  souls,  are  represented  as  forming  a 

part,  and  O,  how  tremendous  a  part,  of  this  stewardship !    Is  it  not^ 

then,  an  honourable  and  confidential  service  ?    Let  men  of  worldly 

:  feelings  and  principles  and  habits,  if  they  will,  pour  contempt  on 

tharcmce  which  is  sustained  by  the  Christian  mjuister,  as  mean  and 

despicable,  as  servile  and  dependent ; — let  them  choose,  if  they  will, 

a  calling  that  opens  a  wider  door  to  ambition  and  affluence ;  if  a  just 

estimate  be  formed  of  the  nature  of  that  office,  it  will  be  felt  that 

there  is  a  sacred  dignity  attaching  to  it,  which  monarchs  might  envy, 

and  beyond  which  the  highest  archangel  cannot  soar.'    pp.  23, 4. 

Society  is  incalculably  the  sufferer,  when,  from  whatever 
cause,  the  office  is  depreciated.  How  anxious  was  St.  Paul 
that  Timothy  should  not  give  occasion  to  despise  his  youth ! 


Art.  VIII.  Hints  on  Extemporaneous  Preaching.  By  Henry  Ware, 
jun.  Minister  of  the  Second  Church  in  Boston.  18mo,  pp.  94. 
Boston.  (U.  S.)  1824. 

'T^HIS  sensible  little  treatise,  drawn  up  for  the  use,  in  the  first 
-■•  instance,  of  the  Students  in  Harvard  University,  is  well 
deserving  of  republication  in  this  country.  While  it  has  been 
the  Writer's  object,  fully  and  fairly  to  state  the  benefits  which 
attend  the  extemporaneous  mode  of  address,  he  has  taken 
pains  to  guard  against  the  dangers  and  abuses  to  which  it  is 
confessedly  liable.  By  '  extemporaneous  preaching,'  he  does 
not  intend  '  unpremeditated  preaching; :'  the  latter  word,  he 
considers  as  applicable  to  the  thoughts,  the   former  to  the 
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language  only.  The  attempt  to  preach  without  premeditation, 
he  justly  deprecates  as  most  unjustifiable.  Among  the  dan- 
gers of  the  practice^  the  temptation  to  indolence  in  preparing 
for  thedesk,  is  admitted  to  be  undoubtedly  th^  most  serious 
and  formidable. 

'  A  man  finds  that«  after  a  little  practice,  it  is  jin  exceedingly  easy 
thing,  to  fill  up  his  half- hour  with  declamation  which  shall  pass  off 
very  well,  and  hence  he  grows  negligent  in  previous  meditation  i  and 
insensibly  degenerates  into  an  empty  exhorter,  without  choice  of 
language,  or  variety  of  ideas.  We  see  exampJes  of  this  wherever 
we  look  among  those  whose  preaching  is  exclusively  extempore.  In 
these  cases,  the  evil  rises  to  its  magnitude  in  consequence  of  their  to- 
tal neglect  of  the  pen.  The  habit  of  writing  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  time,  would,  in  some  measure,  counteract  this  dangerous  ten- 
dency. _  * 

*  But  It  Is  still  insisted,*  continues  Mr.  Ware,  *  that  man's  natural 
love  of  ease  is  not  to  be  trusted ;  that  he  will  not  long  continue  the 
drudgery  of  writmg  in  part ;  that  when  he  has  once  gamed  confidence 
to  speak  without  study,  he  will  find  it  so  flattering  to  his  indoljence, 
that  he  will  involuntarily  give  himself  up  to  it,  and  relinquish  the  pen 
altogether;  that  consequently,  there  is  no  security,  except  in  never 
beginning.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  they  who  have  not  princi- 
pie  and  self-government  enough  to  keep  them  industrious,  will  not 
oe  kept  so  by  being  compelled  to  write  sermons.  /  think  toeyhave 
abundant  proof ,  that  a  man  may  torite  tioith  as  little  pains  and^thinking 
as  he  can  speakm  It  by  no  means  follows,  that  because  it  is  on  paper, 
it  is  therefore  the  result  of  study.  And  if  it  be  not,  it  will  be  greatly 
inferior,  in  point  of  effect,  to  an  unpremeditated  declamation ;  for,  iii 
the  latter  case,  there  will  probably  be  at  least  a  temporary  excite- 
ment of  feeling,  and  consequent  vivacity  of  manner,  while,  in  the 
former,  the  indolence  of  the  writer  will  be  made  doubly  intolerable 
by  his  heaviness  in  reading. 

*  It  cannot  be  doubted,  nowever,  that  if  any  one  find  his  facility 
of  extemporaneous  invention  likely  to  prove  destructive  to  his  habits 
of  diligent  and  careful  application,,  it  were  advisable  that  he  abstained 
from  tne  practice.  It  could  not  be  worth  while  for  him  to  lose  his 
habits  of  study  and  thinking,  for  the  sake  of  an  ability  to  speak, 
which  would  avail  him  but  little  afler  his  ability  to  think  had  been 
weakened.  As  for  those  whose  indolence  habitually  prevails  over 
principle,  and  who  make  no  preparation  for  duty,  excepting  the  me- 
chaniod  one  of  covering  over  a  certain  number  of  pages,*-they  have 
no  concern  in  the  ministry,  and  should  be  driven  to  seek  some  other 
employment,  where  their  mechanical  labour  may  provide  them  » 
livelihood,  without  injuring  their  own  souls  or  those  of  other  men.' 

The  temptation  to  indolence  attendant  on  the  practice  of 
reading  sermons,  is  at  least  equally  strong.  It  can  hardly  be 
expected,  that  such  persons  will  rigidly  confine  themselves  to 
the  use  of  their  own  compositions ;  and  if  they  do,  a  practice 
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which  discharges  them  from  the  necessity  of  a  momeni-s  prer 
meditation  before  entering  the  pulpit,  tiie  manuscript  being 
once  prepared,  is  but  too  likely  to  have  an  unfavourable  influ- 
.ence«  by  inducing  a  carelessness  in  the  only  effective  kind  of 
moral  preparation.    An  indolent  man,  too,  will  not  study  the 
more,,  because  he  writes:  he  will  only  read  the  less/  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  practice  of  composition  is  favourable 
to  correctnesis.    And  yet,  it  is  well  known^  that  a  tolerable 
decree  of  cprrectness  of  language  may  be  obtained  in  conver- 
sation 9r  public  teachii^g,  by  persons,  Sitrictly  speaking,  illite* 
rate,  and  incompetent  to  write  either  a  sermon  or  a  letter  wilb 
any  thing  approaching  to  the  same  degree  of  propriety*    It  is, 
therefore,  no  paradox  to  affirm,  that  a  preacher's  written  con- 
poi$itions  4nay  be  inferior  in  correctness  to  his  extemporaneous 
discourses.    There  is,  moreover,  a  peculiar  tact  required  in 
writing  Jor  the  pulpit,  which  few  possess.    Good  writing  differs 
so  essentially  from  the  style  proper  for  oratory  or  familiar  ad- 
dress, that  there  is  great  danger  of  falling  into  an  interme- 
diate style  possessing  the  character  of  neither.    We  should  be 
disposed  to  recommend  the  student  to  exercise  bin  pen  in  any 
flipecies   of  composition  nather   than    sermons.     His   object 
siiould  be  to  improve  himself  by  writing,  not  as  regards  atyle, 
which  may  be  better  learned  from  reading  the  best  anthors,  so 
ipuch  as  in  the  power  of  close  thinking.    And  sermon-writing 
is  of  all  kinds,  perhaps,  the  least  adapted  to  foster  this  habit» 
being,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  shew  of  method,  the  inost 
loose  and  desultory  in  its  character.    The  chief  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  writing  one's  thoughts,  is  the  obtaining  of 
clear  ideas.    Furnished  with  these,  little  or  no  pvepairation  of 
language  would  be  found  necessary  by  the  speaker. 

'  Language,'  say^  Mr.  Ware,  *  is  the  last  thing  he  should  be  anjii- 
oos  about.    If  he  have  ideasi  and  be  awake,  it  will  come  of  it^lf* 
unbidden  and  unfioueht  for.    The  best  language  flashes  upon  the 
Breaker  as  utiexpectedly  as  upon  the  hearer.    It  is  tjie  spontaneous 
gift  of  the  mind,  not  the  extorted  boon  of  a  special  search.    No  man 
who  has* thoughts,  tmd  is  interested  in  them,  is  at  a  loss  for  words — 
not  the  most  uneducated  man ;  and  the  words  he  uses  will  be  accord- 
ing to  his  education  and  general  habits,  not  according  Co  the  labour 
'of  the  moment.    If  he  tnity  ibel»  and  wish  to  communicate  his  feel- 
iM^vto  tliose  around  him,  tn^  last  thing  that  will  fail  will  be  language. 
The  less  he  thinks  of  it,  and  cares  for  it,  the  more  copipudy  and 
richly  wiU  it  flow  from  him;  and  when  he  ha^  forgotten  eveiy  thing 
but  bis  desire;  to  giv^  vei>t  to  bis  emotions,  and  to  do  good,  then  will 
the  unconscious  torrent  pour,  as  it  does  at  no  other  season.    This 
entire  surrender  to  the  spirit  which  stirs  within',  is  indeed  the  real 
secret  of  all  elo(}uence.     '*  True  eloquence/'  says  Milton,  *'  I  find  to 
'  be  none  but  the  serious  and  hearty  love  of  truth ;  and  that  whose 
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mind  soever  is  fully  possessed  with  a  fervent  desire  to  know  good 
thingSy'  and  with  the  dearest  charity  to  infuse  the  knowledge  of  die^i 
into  ptberSy-- when  such  a  man  would  speak,  his  words,  like  so  many 
nimMe*  airy  servitors,  trip  abouir  him  at  command,  and  in  well-or- 
dered files)  as  he  would  wish,  fall  aptly  into  their  placeil.  Rerum 
enim  eopia  (eays  the  great  Roman  Teacher  and  Example)  verBorum 
eopiam  giguii/ 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  prejudice  against  extemporaneous 
preaching,  which  exists  in  some  quarters,  has  attached  itself 
to  no  profession  but  ,that  of.  the  ministry.  '  The  most  fiustidi- 
ous  taste/  observes  Mr.  Ware, '  never  carries  a  written  speech 
'  to  the  bar  or  into  the  senate.*  This  does  not  apply,  indeed, 
to  France,  and  some  other  foreign  countries.  But,  speaking 
of  the  United  States,  (and  the  remark  equally  applies  to  this 
country,)  he  adds : 

'  The  veiy  man  who  dares  not  ascend  the  pulpit  without  a  sermon 
diligently  arranged  and  Glled  out  to  the  smallest  word,  if  he  had  gone 
into  the  profession  of  the  law,  would,  at  the  same  age,  and  with  no 
greater  aqaiptages,  address  the  bench  and  jury  in  language  alto|;ether 
uopreuiedttated.  Instances  are  not  wanting,  in  which  the  minister 
who  imagined  it  impossible  to  pot  ten  sentences  together  in  flie 
pulpitf  has  found  himself  able,  on  cSiangnig  his  professioD,  to  speak 
fluently  for  4n  hour/ 

The  rules  laid  down  by  MK  Ware,  for  acquiring  the  habit  of 
extemporaneous  speaking,  will  be  found  very  serviceable.  We 
can  oaiy  make  room  fpr  the  following,  which  we  think  highly 
judipions,  and  at  the  same  time'  valuable  for  the  recommen- 
dation which  it  conveys,  of  expository  preaching. 

*  There  will  be  a  sreat  advantage  in  selecting  for  first  efforts  ex- 
pository subjects.  To  say  nothing  of  the  importance  i(nd  utility  of 
this  mode  of  preaching,  which  render  it  desirable  that  every  minis- 
ter should  devote  a  considerable  proportion  of  his  labours  to  it,  it 
contains  great  &ciKties  and  reliefs  for  the  inexperienced  speaker. 
Th4  dose  study  of  a  passage  of  Scripture  which  is  necessary  to  ex- 
pounding it,  renders  it  familiar.  The  exposition  is  iqsqiarably  con- 
nected with  the  text^  and  necessarily  suggenited.  by  it  The  inferences 
and  practical  reflections  are  in  like  manner  naturally  and  indissolubly 
associated  with  the  passage^  The  train  of  remark  is  easijy  preserveo^ 
and  embarrassment  in  a  great  measure  guajrded  agaipst,  by  the  cir? 
cumstance  that  the  order  of  discourse  is  .spread  out  in  the  open  Bible» 
upon  which  the  eyes  may  rest,  and  by  yrnidH  (he  Uipv^hts  ipay  rally* 

y^e  have  no  very  serious  apprehamiona  that  extemporaaecNis 
preajcbing  will  0ver  become  unpopular  among  English  Dissent^ 
era«  notHrithstanding  that  we  nave  I'ecently  'Observed  in  some 
quarters,  a  disposition  to  follow  the  seductive  example  of 
certain  celebrated  Scotch  orators.  To  read  an  oration 
eloquently,  is  a  rare  and  difficult  attainment,  which  .  few 
will  be  able  to  master.    JMLr.  Ware  urges  it  as  one  powerful 
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recommendation  of  the  extemporary  mode  of  address,  that  its 
general  adoption  would  tetad  to  brea^c  up  '  the  constraiueil^ 
^  cold,  formal,  scholastic  mode  of  address,  which  follow^  thq 

*  strident  from  his  college  duties,  and  keeps  him  from  imme- 

*  diate  contact  with  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  men.'  We  are 
well  persuaded  that  there  are  substantial  reasons  for  the 
preference  which  he  gives  to  the  more  popular  method. 


Art.  IX.  L* Independence  de  PEtnpire  du  BrisU.  Presentee  aux  Mo- 
narques  Eurpp^ens.  Par  M.  Alphonse  de  Beauchamp,  Historiea 
du  BrdsiU  &c.    8vo.  pp.  HI.  A  Paris.  1824. 

I^NE  would  have  thought  that,  with  the  example  before 
^^  them  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  re-conquest  of^ 
Brazil  by  any  forces  which  Portugal  could  send  against  l)er 
now  independent  Colonies,  would  have  appeared  too  visionary 
to  b^  attempted.  Its  virtual  independence  may  be  dated  from 
the  emigration  of  the  Court  of  Lisbon.  That  eyent  shewed, 
as  this  wjiter  remarks,  that  Portugal  stood  in  need  of  Brazil, 
but  that  Brazil  had  no  longer  need  of  Portugal ;  and  it  became 
thenceforward  impossible  tiiat  the  .union  or  the  two  countries 
should  subsist  on  the  same  conditions  as  before.  It  were  suf- 
ficient, one  would  think,  to  content  thfe  sovereign  of  Portugal, 
that  the  throne  of  Brazil  is  occupied  by  a  member  of  the  house 
of  Braganza:  and  no  doubt  the  king  hinoiself  would  have  been 
ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  elevation  of  his  son  to  the  empire, 
did  not  commercial  as  well  as  political  jealousies  prompt  the 
government  of  the  mother  country  to  attempt  to  recover  .at 
once  the  sovereignty  and  the  monopoly  of  its  ancient  posses- 
sions. But,  says  Monsieur  Alphonse  de  Beauchamp, ''  he 
'  Bresil  est,  et  restera  JndependaiU*  And  he  thinks  that  their 
holinesses,  the  allied  monarcbs,  must,,  on  reflection,  be  satisfied 
with  this*  Brazil  may  and  ought  to  be,  he  thinks,  the  mo- 
narchical safe-guard  of  the  new  hemisphere  and  of  old  Europe. 

<  The  accession  of  Don  Pedro  to  the  imperii  throne  is  an  advant- 
age to  all  the  European  monarchies :  the  example  will  not  be  lost. 
Let  it  be  recollected,  that  the  United  States  of  America,  in  establish- 
ing their  independence,  inoculated  us  with  the  fever  of  democracy, 
unnappily  imported  into  Europe.  The  contrary  will  be  the  case  of 
Brazil,  which  has  preserved  the  monarchical  regime  and  the  heredi- 
tary principle.  What  immense  advantages  for  an  ancient  race !  The 
example  or  Brazil  will  be  of  great  weight  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and 
perhaps,  among  us.  May  the  fruits  of  Brazfl,  grafted  on  the  tree  of 
the  European  monarchy,  be  appreciated  and  enjoyed  in  both  hemis* 
pheres !' 

The  Writer  of  this  tract  is,  at  least  in  his  own  estimation,  a 
very  great  man, — a  great  historian,  a  great   politician,  and 
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a  true  prophet.  *  Comme  hisiorien  du  Br^sil/  he  says, '  pou- 
'vais-je  rester  insensible  aux  grands  ^venemens  qui  I'agitent 
'  &  le  regen^rent ;  pouvais-je  rester  silencieux  (orsque  les 
'deux  Mondes  en  parlent?  Le  premier  n'ai-je  pas  annonc6 
'  au  monde  les  brillantes  destinees  de  I'empire  du  Bresil  sous 
'  le  scej>tre  de  I'auguste  maison  de  Bragance  V  &c.  This  is 
very  amusing.  But  when  M.  B.  affirms  that  no  history  of 
Brazil  had  appeared  before  the  publication  of  his  work  ia  1816, 
and  that  it  was  *'  a  sort  of  creation/  he  shews  only  that  his 
faithlessness  is  equal  to  his  ridiculous  vanity.  The  use  made 
in  that  work  of  the  manuscript  documents  cited  in  Southey's 
History  of  Brazil,  and  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Eng* 
lish  historian,  proves  that  M.  de  Beauchamp  had  not  only  seen 
the  work^  which  he  is  so  base  as  to  depreciate,  biit  had  bor- 
rowed from  it  the  very  information  on  which  he  prides  himself. 
His  claim  to  the  title  of  historien  du  Bresil,  is  about  on  a  par 
with  that  of  Goldsmitli  to  be  considered  as  the  historian  of 
England.  The  present  Tract  contains  some  interesting  infor- 
mation, but  the  greater  part  has  found  its  way  into  the  public 
Journals. 

The  Empire  of  Brazil  is  now  calculated  to  extend  over  more 
than  two  millions  of  square  leagues.  Its  limits  are  not' pre- 
cisely defined,  but  the  great  river  Maranham  and  the  Plata 
have  been  considered  as  its  natural  boundaries,  separating  it 
from  the  Spanish  dominions  on  the  North,  and  from  the  terri- 
tory of  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  South,  while  on  the  West,  it  is 
bounded  only  by  Pefu  and  Paraguay.  The  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  census,  already  amounts  to  upwards  of  four 
millions,  of  whom  nearly  one  half  is  supposed  to  be  free,  viz. 
343,000  whites,  426,000  mulattoes,  260,000  Indians,  •  and 
Ui0,000  free  blacks.  Its  revenue,  which,  in  1818,  amounted 
to  little  more  than  fourteen  millioiis  of  francs,  had  risen,  in 
1820,  to  sixty-one  millions,  and  in  1823,  to  sixty-six  millions, 
and  it  is  rapidly  augmenting.  Possessed  of  from  a  thousand 
to  twelve  hundred  leagues  of  coast,  with  the  finest  ports  in  the 
world,  an  immense  interior  navigation,  excellent  fisheries,  and  a 
geographical  position  peculiarly  advantageous,  being  situated 
in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  vast  channel  of  the  Atlantic,  a 
territoiy  capable  of  one  day  affording  sustenance  to  a  popula- 
tion of  a  hundred  millions,  with  abundance  of  the  finest 
timber  for  ship-building, — with  such  immense  natui^l  advant- 
ages, nothing  but  a  bad  government  can  hinder  this  rising 
empire  from  becoming  one  of  the  greatest  maritime  states  in 
the  New  World. 
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A  Hew  jCha«-.oh  of  Bfigland  Psahn 
Bo^  has  rnctr^itly  apfiearrd  rrom  th^ 
pen  of  the  Rer.  Kano  Kennedy,  A»M. 
lilmfftter  of  SU  Paurs  cfaap«1,  Blmiiiijf- 
katt,  tbe  Author  of  a  Work,  tnlitTed, 
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enable  tbe  Publisher  confidently  to  na-, 
sure  the  Subscribers,  that  no  fhfther 
delay  will  take  place. 
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Art.  L  The  Tragediei  of  Sophodet^  tramlaied  itOo  EngUsk  Vene. 
By  the  Rev.  Tliomtti  6ale,  B.A.  of  Corpus^Christi  CoUege,  Cam- 
bridge.   8TO«2volt.    Price  11.58.    London.  182A. 

\Jk/  AIVING  the  bootlesB  inquiiy  into  the  feeble  infancy  or 
^^  the  mde  beginnings  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  we  may  con- 
sider the  honoar  of  being  its  father  as  incontestably  belon^g 
to  iBschylus.  There  is  a  settled  tone  of  traditional  criticism, 
which  has  too  long  been  prevalent  concerning  this  stupendous 
poet»  and  it  excitra  little  surprise,  therefore,  to  find  Mr.  Dale 
not  uninfected  by  it.  Till  oi^  late  years,  these  superficial  esti- 
mates of  .£schylus  have  probably  been  the  cause  of  his  having 
been  neglected  even  by  scholars.  But  the  tragic  poet  whose 
productions  were  prized  even  to  idolatry  by  the  Athenians, 
could  not  have  been  a  poet  who,  to  use  Mr.  Dale's  expression, 
was '  at  war  with  nature  and  probability.'  It  is  well  known, 
that  they  listened  to  him  with  such  delight,  that  a  special  de- 
cree sanctioned  the  representation  of  bis  plays  after  the  death 
of  the  author ;  an  exemption  that  was  never  ma^e  in  favour  of 
any  other  of  dieir  dramatic^ writers. 

One  cause,  perhaps,  oMhe  unjust  preference  of  the  other 
tragedians,  which,  from  Quintilian*s  time  to  our  own,  has 
occasioned  his  being  undervalued  by  critics,  and  neglected 
by  scholars,  seems  to  be  the  generally  admitted  difficulty  of 
reading  him.  But  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  this  difficulty 
is  more  apparent  than  real.  If  he  had  come  down  to  us  in  a 
state  less  mutilated,  or  had  been  always  exhibited  to*  us  in  a 
text  as  pure,  and  aided  with  notes  as  copious  as  those  of  Dr. 
Blomfield,  the  difficulty  would  have  been  considerably  di- 
miniihed,  if  not  entirely  removed.  Added  to  this,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  .Sschylus  affected  a  language  which,  even  in  his  own 
days,  was  of  a  cast  somewhat  antiquated^  and  replete  with 
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phrases  which  were  either  obsolete  or  of  his  own  poetical 
coinage ;  and  unluckily,  these  have  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained  by  lexicographers.  If  he  had  been  seen  through  a 
clearer  medium,  we  will  hazard  our  opinion,  that  pomp  and 
sound  would  not  have  been  considered  as  his  chief  attributes  ; 
— that  his  characters  would  be  found  to  be  strongly  marked 
and  well  sustained,  and  their  manners  and  sentimeiits,  though 
invested  with  the  highest  tragic  dignity,  true  to  the  noble  siin* 
plicity  of  the  heroic  ^e.  His  style,  not  considered  merely  as 
nis  mode  of  composition,  but  as  his  mode  of  conception,  is 
grand,  severe,  occasionally  harsh.  He  wants  the  proportions, 
ttie  grace,  and  perhaps  the  harmony  of  Sophocles ;  but  he  is 
not  vague,  diffuse,  and  effeminate  like  Euripides ;  nor  do  his 
details,  like  those  of  the  latter  poet,  ever  destroy  the  majesty 
and  uniformity  of  the  whol^« 

.  JE&chylus  was  the  creator  of  tragedy,  which,  contrary  to  die 
usual  analogy^  of  the  other  arts,  seems,  in  Greece,  to  have  had 
no  infaocv^  but  to  have  leaped  from  his  geniua*  as  Minerva 
from  the  nead  of  Jupiter.  In  his  bands,  it  received  ^11  the 
splendour  which  the  decorations  of  the  theatre  and  all  '  the 
*  pomp  and  circumstance'  of  music  and  dancing  coukl  bestow. 
He  himself,  we  are  informed,  did  not  disdain  to  take  a  part  ia 
bis  own  tragedies.  He  was  the  first  poet  who  introduced  a 
rejgular  and  developed  dialogue.  He  finishes  his  cbazacters 
with  a  few  simple  out  vigorous  strokes,  and  his  plots  are  of  the 
easiest  solution  imaginable.  Terror  is  his  predominant  passion. 
He  does  not  appear  so  much  at  home  with  human  beings  as 
with  gods.  He  gives  them  a  lofty  and  preternatural  language, 
suitable  to  their  natures ;  and  to  this  characteristic  of  hia 
drama,  are  perhaps  owing  the  sudden  transitions,  the  long 
chain  of  epithets,  and,  in  the  lyric  passages,  the  heterogeneoas 
confusion  of  epithets,  for  which  it  is  remarkable.  He  is  full 
also  of  moral  sentences,  but  they  are  always  well-timed  and 
appropriate :  they  do  not,  like  those  of  Euripides,  proceed 
with  a  sort  of  ])jedaotic  gravity  from  the  mouths  of  servants 
and  insignificant  personages,  but  are  always  befittii^  the  dig- 
nity of  tne  speaker.  In  ease  and  perspicuity,  he  may  be  con- 
tracted with  Sophocles :  the  reader  has  no  difficulties  to  en* 
counter  beyond  words  of  rare  occurrence.  His  numbers  flow 
most  harmoniously,  and  the  rich  vein  of  poetry  which  pervades 
his  scenes,  amply  atones  for  a  few  turgid  expressions.  In  the 
following  observations  on  his  great  rival,  we  are,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  disposed  to  coincide  willi  Mr.  Dale. 

^  <  The  improvemeDts  introduced  by  Sophocles  into  the  drama,  con* 
sisted  principaHy  in  the  superior  dexterity  with  which  he  formed  the 
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plot*  of  kb  tragedies,  and  tbe  rdalion  wbibh  he  made  the  Choros 
Dear  to  the  main  action  of  the  piece.  The  plots  of  .^chylus  were 
extremely  rude  and  inartificial ;  oflen  at  war  with  nature,  and  some* 
times  scarcely  reconcileable  with  possibility.  Sophocles  studied  na- 
ture. If  he  was  not  so  conversant  as  his  predecessor  with  the  imagi* 
nary  world ;  if  he  did  not  invest  with  such  superhuman  attributes  the 
heroes  whom  a  superstitious  veneration  haa  exalted  into  cods ;  at 
least  he  approached  nearer  to  the  truestandardof  mortahty,  and 
raised  his  characters  to  that  precise  elevation,  where  they  wo^dl 
nefeher  be  too  Mly  to  excite  sympathyt  nor  so  famdllar  as  to  iDcur 
coatanpt.  He  never  vidales  probability  to  produce  effect ;  and  if 
hi*  heroes  are  leas  impooog  and  sublime,  tney  are,  at  the  same 
tinie,  nor^  interesliag  and  natural  than  those  of  iEschylns.  The 
party  also,  which  be  causes  the  Chorus  to  sustain  in  the  action,  im« 
parta  a  peculiar  finish  to  the  piece.  In  short,  whoever  would  con* 
template  the  Greek  drama  in  the  meridian  of  its  perfection,  must 
contemplate  it  in  the;  tragedies  of  Sophocles. 

*  For,  whatever  be  the  merits  of  Euripides,  (who  was  born  about 
fourteen  years  after  Sophocles,  and  commenced  hb  theatrical  career 
at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,]  however  high  be  his  reputation  for 
patboa  and  purity  of  moral  sentiment,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
ooptxibuted,  in  any  degreet  towards  the  perfection  of  the  drama. 
Hb  method  of  opening  his  plisys  by  a  species  of  Prologue,  in  which  one 
of  the  priacipal  characters  tells  the  audience  what  may  be  very  proper 
ior  ihein  to  kdow,  but  is  not  quite  so  proper  for  him  or  her  to  commu* 
nicate,  caaaot  be  called  an  irnvrovement  i  in  fact,  generally  speaking, 
nothing  can  be  more  unnatural  and  extravagant,    nis  plots  are  some- 
times even  more  barren  and  improbable  than  those  of  JEschylus ; 
his  catastrophe  occasionally  feeble,  and  not  seldom  ridiculous.    He 
Wf  it  most  be  acknowledged,  full  of  solemn  and  sententious  maxims, 
but  even  these  are  frequently  introduced  in  so  awkward  a.  manner, 
that  their  effect  is  materially  invalidated,  if  not  totally  lost ;  while, 
hv  Sophoctea,  though  of  rarer  occurrence,  they  are  invariably  dia* 
pli^ed  to  the  greatest  advantage.    Euripides  interrapts  the  progress 
of  hk  action  for  the  sole  purpoae  of  obtruding  a  prolix  and  un- 
reasonable moral  dissertation.    Sophdcles,  with  letter  judgement  and  * 
more  striking  efiect*  deduces  the  moral  from  the  event.    In  short,  re- 
specting the  rival  merits  of  these  three  great  poets,  we  can  hardly 
venture  to  differ  from  Aristophanes,  who,  in  compliance  with  the 
common  sentiment  of  the  people,  assigned  the  first  place  to  ^schy- 
los,  the  second  to  Sophocles,  and  the  last  to  Euripides ;  though  we 
may,  perhaps,  be  paraooed  for  suggesting  a  doubt  whether  JEschylus 
woula  have  been  considered  the  greatest,  had  he  not  been  the  first.' 

pp.  xiv— xvil. 

Is  not  the  doubt  just  suggested  by  Mr.  Dale  unworthy  of  a 
scholar  who  has  learned  to  class  with  clearness  and  precision 
the  difiereat  characteristics  of  the  great  n^stera  ?  There  is 
undoubtedly  more  grace,  more  of  .^  subdued  majesty,  moje 
pathogin  Sophocles;  but.  in  the  wild,  irregular  flights  of  a 
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great  and  creative  genius^  the  consenting  voice  of  all  crimes, 
and  of  those  who  can  feel  and  judge  better  than  critics^  places 
him  below  the  Father  of  Greek  Tragedy. 

Sophocles  attained  an  advanced  age  :  for  the  greater  part  of 
bis  life,  he  was  contemporary  with  .^chylus  and  Euripides,  the 
latter  of  whom  he  survived.    In  his  early  youth,  he  disputed 
the  prize  with  the  former.    He  was  of  a  wealthy  and  respected 
family,  a  native  of  the  most  enlightened  country  of  Cmece, 
was  endowed  with  personal  beauty  and  every  mental  accom- 
plishment, and  a  length  of  years  was  grantedf  to  him,  hx  ex-  i 
ceeding  the  usual  bounds  of  mortality.     AU  that  can  ad-  i 
minister  to  human  enjoyment,  the  sweets  of  early  fame,  the  | 
honours  which  embellished  his  declining  yeats,  domestic  love«  i 
the  respect  of  his  fellow  citizens,-^sttcn  are  the  singular  dis- 
tinctions which  mark  the  personal  history  of  the  poet  of  Co- 
lonos.    His  first  tragedy  was  represented  in  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  and  nis  reputation  continued  to  increase  till 
his  ninetieth.    Some  of  his  latest  works  are  among  the  best. 
The  (Edipus  at  Colonos  was  the  production  of  his  advanced 
age,  and  he  died,  we  are  told,  while  in  the  act  of  finishing  one 
ot  his  tragedies ;  like  the  old  swan  of  Apollo,  breathing  his  last 
sigh  into  nis  song.    The  fabulous  tradition,  that  the  sack  of 
Athens  was  suspended  to  aflbrd  the  Athenians  a  day  for  cele- 
brating his  obsequies,  is  at  least  a  testimony  to  the  unbounded 
veneration  paid  to  his  character. 

The  plays  of  Sophocles  are  more  elaborated  than  tiiose  of 
JEschylus.  Besides  curtailing  the  lyrical  parts  by  reducing 
the  chorus  to  a  due  proportion  relative  to  the  dialogue,  he  in- 
troduced a  more  polished  rhythm,  and  gave  more  personages  to 
his  drama.  In  one  respect,  unlike  %scbylus,.  his  religious 
feeling  seems  to  have  excluded  Divine  personi^es  firom  his 
drama.  But  his  human  characters  have  a  more  dignified  port, 
a  more  heroic  and  noble  bearing  than  bdongs  to  humanity. 
They  are  grand,  but  ideal  sketches  of  our  nature. 

If  Sophocles  composed,  as  we  are  toM,  no  fewer  tlum  one 
hundred  and  thirty  tragedies,  time  has  made  unusual  havoc 
with  his  works,  for  seven  only  remain  to  us ;  but,  according  to 
the  concurring  voice  of  antiquity,  they  would  appear  to  be 
those  wbich  were  the  most  admired ;  as,  for  instance,  the  An- 
tigone,  the  two  CEdipus's,  and  the  Electra.  What  is  more, 
they  have  been  preserved  in  their  original  purity.  Bninck, 
indeed,  has  taken  a  few  injudicious  liberties  with  his  text,  but, 
upon  the  whole,  he  has  been  alike  uninjured  by  the  hand  of 
time,  and  unmutilated  by  conjectural  critics.  It  would  be 
diffleuU,  out  of  six  of  his  pieces,  (for  the  Tra€Jdn»  is  pro- 
bably the  work  of  another  tragedian,)  to  determine  which  is 
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the  besU   The  (Edtpua  TyrannuB  is  admirable  for  the  steady 
^nd  regular  developmenl  of  its   plot:    a  series  of  irresist- 
ible causes  leads  to  a  dreadful  but  anticipated  catastrophe^ 
'^bich  we  look  for  from  the  be^nning  with  a  sort  of  troubled 
expectation.    The  Philoctetes  is  remarkable  for'  truth  of  cha- 
rsicter.    Three  heroes  are  placed  in  admirable  contrast  to  each 
other;  and  such  is  the  simple  but  perfect  structure  of  the 
drama,  that  these  persons  are  nearly  adl  its  agents.     Yet  they 
speak  and  act  from  feelings  and  motives  so  truly  natural,  that 
oo  dramatic  composition  inspires  a  deeper  interest.    Indeed, 
each  individual  piece  of  Sophocles  has  a  peculiar  excellence. 
Antigone  is  a  beautiful  sketch  of  a  woman  who  unites  the 
oourage  of  a  hero  with  the  softness  and  meekness  of  feminine 
virtue.     But  the  (Edipus  at  Colonos  has  a  certain  character  of 
unaffected  pathos  and  moral  grandeur  which  in  some  respects 
renders  it  superior  to  them  all. 

Mr.  Dale  begins  with  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  judiciously, 
we  think,  but  contrary  to  the  common  order.  His  prefatory 
remarks  on  this  play  are  equally  just  and  elegant,  and  it  were 
an  injustice  to  the  Translator  not  to  give  a  short  extract  from 
them. 

*  Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  admirable  dexterity  which  is 
evinced  in  the  mechanism  of  the  piece,  the  mutual  consistency  and 
barmonious  combinatioii  of  its  parts,  the  gradual  and  pn>^re8sive 
development  of  the  various  circumstances  which  unite  to  elicit  the 
c:atastrophe,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  tragedy  is  absolutely 
perfect.  Not  an  incident  occurs,  however  trivial  in  appearance, 
which  does  not  conduce  to  some  appropriate  and  important  end; 
not  a  character  is  introduced  which  does  not  sustain  some  part  of 
vital  and  essential  interest  in  the  j^mnd  business  of  the  drama.  The 
poet  never  loses  sight  of  the  end  m  the  prosecution  of  the  meam*  If 
a  momentary  hope  be  excited,  it  tends  but  to  deepen  the  impending 
and  inevitable  despair ;  if  a  ray  of  light  dart  rapidly  athwart  the 
gloom,  it  only  displays,  in  all  its  horror,  the  approaching  **  black- 
ness of  darkness.''  The  denunciations  of  CEdipus  against  the 
criminal,  so  worded  from  the  first  as  to  apply  peculiarly  to  himself; 
the  ambiguous  response  brought  b]^  Creon  from  the  oracle  of  Delphi; 
the  rdiictant  compliance  of  Tiresias  with  the  first  summons  of  the 
monarcn,  as  thoueh  he  were  constrained  by  some  mighty  and  mys* 
terious  agencv,  wnich  he  vainly  struggled  to  contrd ;  his  subsequent 
vehemence  or  prophetic  indignation ;  the  profane  and  arrof^t  exul- 
tation which  bursts  from  Jocasta  on  the  apparent  confutation  of  the 
oracle  by  the  death  of  Polybus  t  the  faint  solitary  hope,  to  which  the 
ahuddenng  monarch  clings  in  that  pause  of  agonisiQg  ena|^epse» 
while  be  is  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Theban  slave ;  the  resMirisis 
nd  overwhelming  conviction  which  flashes  upon  his  soul  at  the  clear» 
mefiifecal  tcitimoiiy  of  this  last  fatal  witness}  all  these  circanH 
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V 

iCances  are  sucdeasively  d^icrHied  im  a  manner  so  Ikraly  «nd  nalxiral» 
ihat  tha  interest  never  languishes  for  an  instant.  We  dre  pre|M>6« 
aessed  frooi  the  first  in  favour  of  tfae  unhoppy  prince ;  we  feel  with 
him  and  for  him ;  we  are  continually  agitated  between  hope  and  fear ; 
and,  though  we  know  from  the  beginning  that  the  catastrophe  is  in- 
evitable,  we  are  scarcely  less  startled  and  surprised  by  the  appalling 
di&covery,  than  if  it  had  been  totally  unexpected  and  unforeseen. 

'  Another  point  in  which  the  poet  has  displayed  his  consummate 
acquaintance  with  the  nicest  refinement 'of  his  art,  is  the  delineation 
of  the  character  of  CEdipus.  Had  this  devoted  monarch  been  repre* 
sented  altogether  without  blemish,  we  might  have  pitied  his  sorrows, 
but  we  could  not  have  sympathised  with  them :  had  he  been  por- 
trayed as  an  utterly  abandoned  crimiaal,  we  could  neither  have  s^oo- 
pathised  with  him  nor  pitied  him.  We  feel,  comparatively,  but  little 
interest  in  characters  which  rise  far  above,  or  sink  greatly  below,  tlie 
comition  level  of  mankind ;  the  former  excite  our  indiffereQce,**the 
latter  our  disgust.  But  (Edipus,  unlike  the  heroes  of  modern  traeedy, 
neither  sins  like  a  demon^  nor  sufiers  like  a  god.  He  is  in  ail  things 
a  perfectly  human  character,  a  being  of  like  passions  with  ourselves, 
'  not  free  from  faults,  yet  '*  more  sinhed  against  than  sinning,'' — not 
wholly  undeserving  of  censure,  yet  far  more  unfortunate  than  culpa- 
ble.    Such  is  man.     Mentetn  mortalia  tangunt, 

*  We  cannot,  however,  forbear  to  record  our  dissent  from  one 
eulogy  of  Sophocles,  which,  .notwithstandii^,  has  been  pronounced 
by  no  mean  authority.  **  Never,"  it  has  been  said,  '<  was  there  a 
tale  more  affecting  than  that  of  CEdipus,  and  never  was  it  told  more 
pathetically  than  by  Sophocles."  In  the  former  part  of  this  panegy- 
ric we  cannot  acouiesce ;  on  the  contrary,  we  consider  the  tale,  on 
which  the  drama  is  founded,  as  altogether  repugnant  and  revolting 
to  the  best  and  finest  (feelings  of  our  nature ;  and  in  no  one  instance 
is  the  genius  of  Sophocles  so  transcendently  triumphant,  as  in  the 
consummate  address  with  which  he  has  treated  a  subject  calculated, 
in  less  powerful  hands,  to  awaken  only  the  strongest  emotions  of 
horror,  indignation,  and  disgust.  But  the  master-spirit  of  the  great 
poet  has  tempered  the  revolting  details  of  his  plot  with  so  much  pure 
human  feeling,  such  pathetic  and  redeeming  benevolence,  that  our 
sympathy  is  never  for  an  instant  checked  by  abhorrence,  or  super* 
seded  by  disgust.  We  forget  the  crimes  of  (Edipus  in  his  miafor- 
tunes ;  nor  do  we  so  much  regard  the  murderer,  tne  parricide,  the 
TS  <v»Tpo;  ojxoenropo;,  as  the  dethroned  monarch, — the  olind,  self-de- 
voted, and  despairing  outcast, — the  affectionate  and  miserable  father, 
who,  though  his  children  survive,  is  yet  worse  than  childless,  for 
they  only  survive  to  misery,  and  of  that  misery  he  is  the  cause.' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  e — 10. 

Schiegel  imagined  that  he  had  discovered  a  concealed  sense 
in  this  noble  tragedy,  *  This  CEdipus,*  aaya  he,  '  who  has  di^ 

•  vined  the  enigma  proposed  by  the  Sphynx  «pon  the  general 

•  destiny  of  mankind,  is  the  imfortunate  being  to  whom  nis  own 

•  destiny  remains  inexplicable,  till  it  receives,  at.  the  end  of 
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*  the  pieoe,  its  terrific  SQlutiota.    A  striking  image  of  human 
'  wisdom,  which  loses  itself  in  vague,  unprofitable  generalities, 

*  without  enlightening  or  guiding  the  mortal  who  is  endowed 
'  with  it !'  There  is  an  improbability  in  the  plot,  on  which  Mr. 
Dale  has  made  no  remark.  Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  having 
been  informed  by  ah  oracle^  that  his  wife  Jocasta  should  be- 
come the  mother  of  a  son  who  should  prove  his  murderer^ 
enjoined  her  to  destroy  her  infant  as  soon  as  it  should  be  bom. 
The  queen,  from  maternal  tenderness,  refused  to  execute  the 
mandate  to  its  full  extent^  but  delivered  her  child  to  a  slave  with 
a  charge  to  expose  it  on  the  mountains,'  who,  in  obedience  to 
her  directions,  bored  its  feet,  and  suspended  it  by  the  heels 
from  a  tree  in  the  forests  of  Mount  CitbsMron.  '  HeVe  it  was 
found  by  a  shepherd  of  Polybus^  king  of  Corinth,  who  untied 
the  child,  and  presented  it  to  his  master.  The  king  and  queen 
of  Corinth  being  childless,  adopt  it,  give  it  the  name  of 
CEdipus  in  allusion  to  the  holes  in  his  feet,  and  bring  him  up 
with  the  utmost  care  and  tenderness  as  their  son  and  the  heir 
to  the  throne  of  Corinth.  Now  it  is  assuredly  very  singular, 
that  CEdipus  should  never  have  heard  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  death  of  Laius,  and  that  the  marks  in  his  feet, 
or  even  his  name,  should  not  have  suggested  some  suspicions 
to  Jocasta,  that  he  was  her  son.  But  this  is  an  improbability 
which  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  (such  are  the  powers  of 
the  poet)  interfere  with  the  general  integrity  of  his  design. 
Probably,  he  himself  saw  and  disdained  to  remove  it,  intent 
upon  the  final  and  general  effect  of  the  drama,  which  such 
petty  incongruities  could  not  in  the  least  impede. 

Potter's  translation  of  this  play  may  be  commended  for 
its  general  excellence,  and  for  the  elegance  and  beauty  in  the 
choral  parts,  which  pervade  his^who^  version.     But  we  re- 

auired  a  more  literal  transcript  of  Sophocles ;  and  this,  we 
link,  is  the  general  merit  of  Mr.  Dale«  We  feai*,  however, 
that  although  he  adheres  in  many  instances^  (not  in  all,)  with 
more  fidelitv  to  tbe  Greek  in  the  ohomsses,  than  his  prede- 
cessor, he  does  not  miiformly  sustain  an  equal  elevation  of 
poetry.  We  insert  the  first  monostropbies  in  the  (Edipus  Ty- 
rannus  from  Mr.  Dale's  work. 

Ckorui* 
STROPHE  L 

*  Street-breBthing  voice  of  Jove,  what  fateful  word 
Bring'st  thou  to  Thebes  from  Delphi's  golden  shrine  ^ 
Troimled  in  soul,  I  quake  with  awe  divine  I 

OPsan,  Power  of  healing)  most  adored 
In  Delos'  hallowed  isle,  thou  wak'st  my  fear ! 
What  dread  decreei  remote  or  ncar» 
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Shall  thy  prophetic  Yoioe  procfaum  I 

Saj,  ch&d  of  golden  Hope,  imperiBhjdile  Fame 

ANTI8TR0PHE  I. 

*  Daughter  of  Jove,  nmaortal  Frilas !  hear 
The  toppliant  ▼ovra  that  lint  to  thee  are  paid ; 
Thy  aister  Dian  nextt  earth-ruHoff  maid. 

Who  'mid  the  Ibrura  her  proud  throne  doth 
And  the  far-darting  Phoebua!    Migh^  Three!     . 
Appear—- avert  oar  miterir! 
Ir  from  our  Thebes  her  former  woe 
Yonr  gnardian-care  dispelled^  O  come  to  aid  lu  now ! 

:.  STROPHE  IL 

*  Alas !  anmimbered  Ills  we  bear; 

Dismay  and  anguish  reign 
Through  all  our  state ;  and  wisdom's  care 
Strives,  'mid  dejection  and  despair, 

To  bring  rriirf  in  vain. 
Nor  ripen  now  the  fruits  of  earth. 
Nor  mothers,  in  th'  untimely  birth. 

The  struggling  throes  sustain. 
Swift  as  the  wild  bird's  rapid  flisbt,  ^ 

Or  flames  that  flash  throueh  circling  night. 
Unnumbered  spectres  sink,  a  joyless  train. 
To  the  dark  shores  of  Pluto's  dreary  reign. 

ANTISTROPHE  II. 


.■»  • 


••^»««*« 


*  Thus  doth  th'  unpeopled  city  si^ 

Wide  o'er  whose  pavements  spread 
The  lifeless  heaps  unheeded  lie, 
Ungraced  with  pious  obsequy. 

Or  tear  in  pity  shed. 
Matrons  and  wives,  a  mournful  band. 
Suppliant  around  the  altars  stand ; 

With  groans  of  piercing  dread. 
Their  vodve  atralns  to  heaven  ascend. 
And  stgha  with  loader  paana  blend. 
Bright  d^u^Mor  of  the  Mightieat !  Wr^yed  Maid, 
Rise  in  thy  nughty  and  send  thy  people  aid! 

STROPHE  III. 

*  This  ruthless  power,  who,  raging  round. 

Clad  in  no  panoply  of  war«. 
Inflicts  a  deeper,  dea^ier  wound-* 

O  drive  hioi  from  our  land  afar 
In  backward  fli^h^  or  where  the  wave 
Hides  Amphitnte's  trackless  cave ; 
Or  whose  the  restless  whirlwinds  roar 
On  Thracia's  bleak  and  barbarous  shore. 
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If  aaght  sonrtves  the  balefiil  oigfat, 

'Til  bunted  by  the  morning-light 

Oh  Than,  who  roll*8t  red  lightnings  ih  thine  ire» 

Smite  with  thy  vengeful  boU  the  foe.  Eternal  Sire  I 

ANTISTROPHE  III. 

*  And  from  thy  bright  and  golden  bow 

Speed  the  lieen  shafts,  Lycaean  King ! 
The  shafts  that  ever  strike  the  foe. 

These  in  thy  people's  succour  wing ; 
Thouy  Diani  lift  thy  beams  of  light 
On  us,  as  on  Lycaeum's  height ; 
Thee  toot  with  golden  mitre  crowned. 
Whose  name  exalts  thy  Thebes  renownctd ; 
Theoy  Bacchus,  flushed  wi^  wine's  deep  hue. 
Whose  path  th'infuriate  Nymphs  pursue ; 
On  thee  I  call ;  be  thy  rea  torches  driven 
To  crush  this  fatal  Pest,  this  Power  abhorred  in  heaven.' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  2^-25. 

This  is  as  literal  as  possible ; — too  >  literal,  perhaps,  to  be 
highly  poetic.  But  we  think  that  the  '  circling*  or  '  round' 
throne  dedicated  to  Diana  in  the  forum,  ou^ht  to  have  been 
substituted  for  the  general  and  unmeaning  epithet^f '  proud.' 

Where  (Edipus  impreoates  a  curse  on  all  who  should  har- 
bour the  murderer  of  Lai  us,  we  i^egret  that  Mr.  Dale  rejects  the 
emendation  of  Brunck,  rnotro  pn  5  iwmivroii  for  (Edipus  was  bound 
by  the  laws  of  Grecian  hospitality  to  protect  bim,  had  he 
sought  his  palace  for  an  asylum.    But  the  response  of  the 
oracle  takes  the  case  out  01  the  general  rule;  and  of  such 
consequence  is  it  to  discover  the  murderer  of  Laius,  that  the 
wretch  is  declared  to  be  not  intitled  to  hos{Htality.    The  mean- 
ing of  the  passage  as  altered  by  Brunck,  is,  '  I  invoke  the 
'  same  cime  on  han»  even  if  he  be  resident  in  my  own  fafmly/ 
We  are  therefore  disposed  to  read  fifmibrof  for  ov»n3bTo^.    In  ano- 
ther chorus,  ra  fMn»jM.iraX»  y^  wottld  have  been  more  poetically, 
had  it  been  more  literally  rendered.    Delphi,  where  the  shrink 
stood,  was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  oe  the  wnlnGcum  or 
navel  of  the  earth ;  ana  the  same  expression  occurs  frequently 
in  Euripides.    Milton  uses  it  literally  in  Comus,  '  In  the  navel 
'  of  this  wood.'    The  lambips  of  the  dialogue  are  well  ren- 
dered by  Mr.  Dale.    The  ui|utterable  anguish  which  is  con- 
veyed in  the  strophe  beginning  i#  ^n^  vi^  t|bioy,  after  (Edipus 
has  inflicted  blindness  on  himself,  has  been  wdl  rendered  by 
Potter,  but  with  too  frequent  departures  from  the  text  of  So- 
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Siiall  thy  prophetic  voice  prodaim  ? 

Say,  chud  of  golden  Hope,  imperishable  iFame ! 

ANTISTROPHE  L 

*  Daughter  «f  Jore,  mmiortal  Frilas !  hear 
The  suppliant  vein  that  fint  to  thee  are  paid ; 
Thy  sister  Dian  next,  earth-rolinf  maid. 

Who  'mid  the  Ibruro  her  proad  throne  doth 
And  the  far-darting  Phoebus !    Mighty  Three !     .  . 
Appear—- avert  our  misery !  , 

Ifrrom  our  Thebes  her  former  woe 
Your  guardian-care  dispelled^  O  come  to  aid  us  now ! 

STROPHE  IL 

(  Alas !  minttmbered  ills  we  bear; 

Dkauiy  and  anguish  reign 
Through  all  our  state ;  and  wisdom's  care 
Strives,  *mid  dejection  and  despair, 

To  bring  rriiM  in  vain. 
Nor  ripen  now  the  fruits  of  earth. 
Nor  mothers,  in  th'  untimely  birth. 

The  struggling  throes  sustain. 

^  Swift  as  the  wild  bird's  rapid  flight,    ^      ^ 

Or  flames  that  flash  through  circling  night, 

;^  Unnumbered  spectres  sins,  a  joyless  train. 

To  the  dark  shores  of  Pluto's  dreary  reign. 

ANTISTROPHE  II. 


«*^***« 


*  Thus  doth  th'  unpeopled  eky  si^ 

Wide  o'er  whose  pavements  spread 
The  lifeless  heaps  unheeded  lie, 
Ungraced  with  pious  obsequy. 

Or  tear  in  pity  shed. 
Matrons  and  wives,  a  mournful  band. 
Suppliant  around  the  altars  stand ; 

With  groans  of  piercing  dread. 
Their  votive  strains  to  heaven  ascend, 
And  sigha  with  louder  psans  blend. 
Bright  dfiiighler  of  the  Mightiest!  ftir^yed  Maid, 
Rise  in  thy  m^bt»  and  send  thy  people aidi 

STROPHE  III. 

*  Tills  ruthless  power,  who,  raging  round. 

Clad  in  no  panoply  of  war>. 
Inflicts  a  deeper,  deadlier  wound— i 

O  drive  him  from  our  land  afar 
In  backward  fliaht,  or  where  the  wave 
Hides  Amphitnte's  trackless  cave ; 
Or  whece  the  restless  whhrlwlnds  roat 
On  Thracia's  bleak  and  barbarous  ibore. 
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If  aught  turmes  the  baleful  night* 

'Tifl  blasted  by  the  morning-light. 

Oh  Than,  who  roD'st  red  Ughtnbgs  ill  thine  ire. 

Smite  with  thy  vengeful  bolt  the  ^  Eternal  Sire  I 

ANTISTROFHE  III. 

*  And  from  thy  bright  and  golden  bow 

Speed  the  Iceen  sbafb,  Lycaean  King ! 
The  shafts  that  ever  strike  the  foe, 

These  in  thy  people's  succour  wing ; 
Thou,  Diaui  lift  thy  beams  of  light 
On  us,  as  on  Lycaeum*s  height; 
Thee  too«  with  golden  mitre  crowned. 
Whose  name  exalts  thy  Thebes  renowned ; 
Thee,  Bacchus,  flushed  w])h  wine's  deep  hue. 
Whose  path  th'inforiate  Nymphs  pursue ; 
On  thee  I  call ;  be  thy  red  torches  driven 
To  crush  this  ^tal  Pest,  this  Power  abhorred  in  heaven.' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  22—25. 

This  is  aa  literal  as  possible ; — too  <  literal,  perhaps*  to  be 
highly  poetic.  But  we  think  that  the  *  circling*  or  '  round' 
throne  dedicated  to  Diana  in  the  forum,  ou^ht  to  have  been 
substituted  for  die  general  and  unmeaning  epithet4>f '  proud.' 

*  &  kvxXoivt'  ayo^ai 

Where  OSdipus  impreoatea  a  curse  on  all  who  should  bar- 
bour  the  murderer  of  Laius,  we  tegret  that  Mr.  Dale  rejects  the 
emendation  of  Brunck,  rtvotro  pn  s  (vfii^o^;  for  (Edipus  was  bound 
by  the  laws  of  Grecian  hospitality  to  protect  liim,  had  he 
sought  his  palace  for  an  asylum.    But  the  response  of  the 
oracle  takes  the  case  out  of  the  general  rule ;  and  of  such 
consequence  is  it  to  discover  the  murderer  of  Laius,  that  the 
wretch  is  declared  to  be  not  intitled  to  hoa|HtaHty.    llie  mean- 
ing of  the  passage  aa  altered  by  Brunck,  is,  '  I  invoke  the 
'  same  cunie  on  hw,  even  if  he  be  resident  in  my  own  fatnily.' 
We  are  therefore  disposed  to  read  fymioro^  for  ovmSbro^.    In  ano- 
ther chorus,  T»  pi9t>/AV»x»  yof  would  have  been  more  poetically, 
had  it  been  more  literally  rendered.    Delphi,  where  the  shrine 
stood,  was  stipposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  the  %mbiUcum  or 
navel  of  the  earth ;  and  the  same  expression  occurs  frequently 
in  Euripides.    Milton  uses  it  literally  in  Comus,  '  In  the  navel 
'  of  this  wood.'    The  lambips  of  the  dialogjiie  are  well  ren- 
dered by  Mr.  Dale.    The  miutterable  anguisn  which  is  con- 
veyed in  the  strophe  beginning  •!«  ^m^  vi^  t/uor,  after  (Edipna 
has  inflicted  blindness  on  himself,  has  been  well  rendered  by 
Potter,  but  with  too  frequent  departures  from  the  text  of  So- 
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phocles.  It  is  correctly  and  ^egapUjF  done  by  Mr/  Dale. 
Milton  had  this  fine  apostrophe  beficure  hia  eyes  in  Stunson 
Agonistes. 

STROPHE  I. 

<  (EtL  O  thou  dense  dood 

Of  black  and  baleful  darkncgg,  deepening  roinid» 
Boundless,  eternal,  and  by  hope  uncheered ! 
Oh  wretch,  wretch,  wretcn  I    How  pierqing  is  the  sting 
Of  frenzy,  and  the  memory  oC  the  past  1 

*  Cb,  No  marvel  if^  in  agonies  like  thine. 
Redoubled  ills  inflict  a  double  wound. 

ANTISTROPHE  I. 

'  (Ed.  What !  thou,  my  friend. 
Thou  only  flrtn  and  faithful,  who  art.  still 
Regardful  of  the  blipd  ? — 0  misery ! 
Though  all  is  dark  around  me,  still  I  hear, 
I  know  thy  friendly  accents  through  my  darkness. 

<  Ch.  O  wildly-daring,  hew  eomdst  l^ou  endure 
To  mangle  thus  thine  eyeS|-^-what  god  impelled  thee  ? 

STROPHE  n. 

*  (Ed.  rCwas  Phoebus,  Phoebus,  O  my  friends,  alone 
Who  wrought  my  doom  of  woe. 

My  hopeless  aeony ; — 

But  this  dark  deed  no  hand,  save  mine,  halh  dared. 

Yet  what  were  sight  to  me, 

For  whom  all  Nature  wears  one  hue  of  blackness  ?' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  89, 90. 

But  one  passage  has  been  misunderstood  by  Mr.  Dale,  viz. 

*  How  piercing  is  the  sting 
Of  frenzy  and  the  memory  of  the  pSst.' 

(Edipus  is  not  expressing  what  he  actually  feels  at  the  mo- 
ment be  speaks.  He  recurs  to  what  he  felt  when  he  put  o«t 
his  eyes,  and  to  the  anguish  by  which  be  was  impelled  to  that 
deed  oi  despair.  '  What  goading  phrensy,  and  ^t  the  same 
'  time  (»ijm)  sad  recollection  of  my  calamities,  came  upon  me, 
'  when  I  did  the  deed  !'  It  is  an  unavailing  repentance  for  his 
temerity.  He  alludes  to  it  again,  aqd,  addressing  the  chorus, 
says : 

*  If  void  of  wisdom  I  have  done  this  deed, 
Spare  ww  ceproo&V 
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He  ttlliMles  to  bis  msbness  in  bliiKling  himself  <igaiii  in 
CEdipus  GoloBCus. — We  tnuBt  extract  a  part  of  the  just  and 
sensible  criticism  of  the  Translator  on  the  latter  tragedy.    ' 

*  It  constitutes/  says  Mr.  Dale,  '  a  most  satisfiurtory  and  appro- 
priate sequel  to  the  **  (Edipus  Tyraunus,**  inasmuch  as  it  supplies 
that  tnor^  efibct,  in  which  its  precursor  is  unquestionably  deficient. 
To  behold  an  indiTidualy  like  (EdipiiSy  sufiering  on  account  of  orimes 
into  which  be  had"*  been  unconsciously  betrayed  by  the  very  roeaoi 
which  he  had  taken  to  avoid  them^  is  a  painfal,  if  not  an  unnatural  spec* 
tade ;  and  we  derive  little  or  i^o  instruction  from  the  calamities  of 
one,  who  is  punished  rather  from  the  caprice  of  the  gods,  than  for 
actual  and  deliberate  transgression.  But  when  we  contemplate  the 
same  individual,  as  in  the  succeeding  dramSy  enduring  with  patient 
resignation  the  unmerited  anger  of  the  deities,  and  looking  only  to  a 
future  state  of  existence  for  deliverance  and  repose,  we  are  admo- 
nished in  the  most  forcible  manner,  that,  as  it  is  the  first  dutjr  of  man 
to  avoid  the  perpetration  of  crime,  so  &e  most  acceptable  expiation 
of  guilt,  is  a  meek  and  unrepining  submission  to  its  penalty.* 

*  It  may  also  be  added,  Uiat  if,  according  to  the  trite  proveri>, 
example  be  the  most  impriessivie  and  useful  mode  of  instruction,  then 
is  this^rama  more  than  commooly  instructive.  For  the  characters 
which  it  deliueates  are  of  universal  occurrence.  If  there  are  few 
mooarchs,  on  whom  it  can  devolve  to  imitate  the  dignified  magnani^ 
mitj  of  Theseus,  there  are  many  sufferers,  who  may  practise  the 
resignation  of  (Edipus,  and  many  daughters,  who  may  emulate  the 
piety  of  Antigone.  In  reference  to  the  last-mentioned  character, 
indeed,  we  may  unhesitatingly  affirm,  that  in  no  one  uninspired  com- 
position is  ther€  presented  a  more  natural  and  affecting  delineation 
of  filial  virtue^  than  is  here  depicted  in  the  daughter  of  OBdipus.- 

<  But  though  the  softer. emotions— *love,  and  tenderness,  and  pky— - 
are  the  predominant  duracteristics  ol  this  tragedy,  the  poet,  in  his 
management  of  the  catastrophe,  has  soared  to  -  the  loftiest  elevation 
of  grandeur  and  sablknity. ..  As  tlie  life  of  CEdipiis  hadrbeen  extrar 
oidioanrand  eventful,  so  was  his  death  to  be  awfid  fuid  ipysterious. 
He  had  not  lived,  neither  could  be  die,  like  an  ordinary  niorUi.  H^ 
bore  a  **  charmed  life  j*'  a  life  exempted,  as  it  were,  from  the  com* 
num  assaults  of  mortahty,  and  only  to  be  terminated  by  some  signal 
and  unprecedented  interposition  of  Divinity.  Such  is  indeed  the 
**  dignui  ^mdke  noAu;**  which  sanctbns  supernatural  infeerfereBce* 
Accordingly,  the  earth  convulsed  and  trembling,  the  appallinfr  and 
incessant  thunder,  the  ^are  of  lightning,  and  the  howhng  of  the 
stonoBy  the  solemn  intervals  of  silosce,  m  which  llie  voice  of  some 
invisible  messenger  is  heard  to  nnnniir  froos  beneath  a  suransoas 
to  the  devoted  monarch,  the  oonalemAtioD  even  of  the  reiolule  and 


*  It  is  not  quite  dear,  whether  the  Translator  is  here  speaking 
in  the  character  of  a  bealfaeOi  or  in  bis  o^wn  pecson  ;  but  via  cannot 
far  a  moment  smmose  that  the  Bev.  Mr.  Dale  has  beppnse  converted 
10  the  theology  of  Sophocles. 
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intrepid  Theieui»  idl  ihete  tfnd  to  prpduoe  a  acen^  which,  for  MU- 
ness  of  conception  and  magnifioeDce  of  execution,  is  not  excefled  by 
anr  relic  of  tne  Grecian  drama,  even  in  the  compositions  of  the  wild 

and  terrific  iEschylus.'  pp.  104^106. 

•  •  • 

The  characteristic  qualities  of  ^Eschvlus  and  Sophocles  are 
no  wbei:e|aore  distinguishablethan  intnispetfaetic  ccHiipoaition. 
Both  the  (Edipus  at  C0I0Q09,  and  the  Eumenidesor  tlie  re- 
spective writers,  had  the  same  patriotic  endin  view;:lbiiof 
celebrating  Athens  as  the  sacred  abode  of  justice  and  hvBia- 
nity,  where  human  crimes^  expiated  by  human  sufferings,  ob- 
tained pardon  from  tbe  gods.    In  none  of  his  dramas  is  the 
religious  feeling  of  Sophocles   more    remarkably  dbplayed. 
The  sods  have  now  admitted  the  innocence  of  (Edipus,  dnven 
into  nis  career  of  involuntary  guilt  by  tliat  destiny  to  which 
even  the  sods  were  made  to  yield ;  and  the  unmerited  mis- 
fortunes of  his  life  are  at,  length  to  be  recompensed  by  the 
glory  of  his  death.    Hence,  a  soft  religious  calm  is  breathed 
^ound  us,  as  soon  as  we  approach  the  awful  precincts  of  the 
consecrated  grove  of  the  venerable  sisters. .  CEdipus  at  last 
finds  repose,  and  that  repose  is  mystically  intimated  in  the 
solemn  image  of  the  hallowed  ground.    He  is  not  stung  with 
the  upbraiainss  of  ^uilt,  for  his  deeds  were  involuntary,  the 
stem,  irreversible  edicts  of  Fate ;  and  he  closes  his  eyes  in  se- 
renity and  peace   in  the  very  place  from  which  the  guilty 
hurried  away  with  afirigfat, — a  place  dedicated  to  those  whom 
it  was  impious  to  name,  and  at  whose  shrine  no  eye  durst 
gaze.    In  the  Eumenides  of  ^schylus,  Pallas  is  a  majestic 
type  of  Athens, — of  her  moral  culture,  her  equity,  her  mtel- 
lectual  wisdom,  her  gentleness  and  humanibr.    Tne  poet  en- 
deavours to  display  the  blessings  with  wnioh  Athens  was 
crowned,  to  shew  that   misfortune « found    there  a  peaceful 
asylum,  and  that  within  her  sacred  walls,  even  the  Furies 
themselves  were  softened  to  acts  of  gentleness  and  pity.    But, 
the  better  to  produce  this  effect,  he  begins  by  making  our 
blood  freeze  with  terror,  and  exhibits  the  Sireful  sisters  breath- 
ing vengeance  and  malediction,  to  man.    In  the  (Edipus  at 
Colonos,  on  the  contrary,  ^  the.  Furies  are  withdrawn  from  hu- 
man, sight  ;  their  very  image  is  kept  studiously  at.  a  distance ; 
their  names  are  not  once ,  pronouocad*    '  But  this  obacuribf,* 
remarks  Schl^el, '  as  it  respects  the  daughters  of  Night,  the 
'  dark  and  tfhtripwy  tints  in  which  their  awfol  powers  are  pre- 
'  sented  to  us,  create  a  secret  horror  in  which  tne  senses  have 
'  no  part     The  sacred  grove  of  the  Eumenides,  which  the 
'  pencil  of  the  poet  has  clad  with  the  smiling  verdure  of  a 


'  Grecian  sprinff,  enhaQces  tbe  melanchcriy  charm  of  the  fic- 
'  tion )  and  if  I  wished  to  p^MTtiay  the  poesy  jof  Sc^kodea 
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'  under  one  of  its  own  etoiblems,  I  should  represent  it  as  the 
*  grove  consecrated  to  the  dark  Goddess  of  Destiny^  but  at  the 
'  same  time  embellished  .by  the  vine,  the  olive-tree*  and  the 
'  laurel,  and  echoilig  with '  the  delightful  song  of  the  nightin- 
•gale.» 

The  poetic  diction  in  which  Mr.  Dale  has. endeavoured  to 
give  the  English  reader  an  idea  of  this  tragedy,  is  grave,  flow- 
ing, and  elegant;  and  the  enchanting  chorus  beginning 

has  sufieied  no  injury  in  his  hands.    It  is  the  most  beautiful 
and  most  harmonious  of  the  choral  odes  of  SopbOcles. 

STROPHE  I. 

'  Well  did  Fate  thy  wanderings  lead. 

Stranger,  to  this  field  of  fiune. 
Birth-place  of  the  generous  steed^ 

Graced  by  white  Cblonus'  name. 
Frequent  In  ^be  dewy  glade 

Here  the  nightingale  is  dwellmg ; 
Through  embowering  ivy's  shade. 

Here  her  plaintive  notes  are  swelling ; 
Through  yon  grove,  from  footsteps  pure. 

Where  unnumbered  fruits  are  blusliiiig— 
From  the  summer  sun  secure. 

Screened  from  wintry  whirlwinds  rushing ; 
Wher^,  with  his  fostering  nymphs,  amid  tlie  grove. 
The  sportive  Bacchus  joys  to  revel  or  to  rove. 

ANTI8TROPHE  I. 

*  Bathed  in  heaven's  ambrosial  dew. 

Here  the  iear  narcissus  flowers 
Graced  each  mom  with  clusters  new, 

Ancieni  crown  of  Mightiest  Powers;* 
Here  the  golden  crocus  blows; 

Here  exhaustless  fountains  gushing* 
Where  the  cool  Cephisus  flows, 

Restless  o'er  the  plains  are  rushing ; 
Ever  as  the  crystal  flood 

Winds  in'  pure  transparent  lightness ; 
Fresher  herba^  decks  the  sod. 

Flowers  fepnng  fprth  in  lovelier  brightness  ; 


*  This  line  is  chargeable  with  indistinctness,  and  does  not,  we  ap- 
prdiend,  sufficiently  ^^t  out  the  Furies,  the  fxpyaXcuf  dNuy,  to  whom' 
the  Narcissus  is  sacred.  Mr<^  Dale  hss  followed  the  Scholiast,  but  it 
IS  notciear,  that  Sopfaoetesbad  the  Fturies  in  view,  for  the  flower  was 
4lmsMre4to<;^ce9a9d  Fros^vpioeb 
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Here  denoe  the  Moiet ;  and  the  Queen  of  Love 

Oft  guides  her  golden  0k  through  this  enchanthig  grere. 

STBOI^HE  II. 

*  What  nor  Asia's  rich  domain. 

Nor,  by  Pelops'  ancient  reign 

Famed  afar,  the  Doric  coast 

Through  its  thousand  vales  can  boast, — 

Here,  by  mortal  hands  unsown. 

Here,  spontaneous  and  alone, 

Mark  the  hallowed  plant  expaad. 

Terror  of  each  hostile  band! 

Here*  with  kindly  fruit  matutt , 

Springs  the  azure  oliye  pure; 

Youth  and  hoaiy  age  combine 

To  revere  the  {uaat  divhie; 

Morian  Jove,  witb  guardian  care. 

Watches  ever  wakeful  there ; 

And  Athena's  eye  of  bhie  : 

Guards  her  own  loved  olive  too.'     Vol.  I.  pp.  147—149. 

•    The  Electra  is  introduced  with  some  elegit  prefatory  re- 
marks. 

<  Every  reader  of  the  ancient  C?reel:  drama  must  be  forcibly  struck 
with  the  narrowness  of  Che  range  within  which  the  great  IVagic  wri- 
ters appear  to  have  been  confined,  as  to  the  selection  of  theur  sub- 
jects. The  misfortunes  of  the  families  of  CEdipus  and  of  Atreus, 
with  a  few  ether  legends  of  the  same  stamp,  supplied,  in  a  grent 
measure,  that  scanty  fountain,  oat  of  which  all  were  contented  to 
draw.  Thus,  on  the  sane  basis  are  founded  the  Electra  of  Sopho- 
desy  the  Choephorae  of  ^chylus,  and  the  Electra  of  Euripides.  Yet 
it  '^  lay  reasonably  be  doubted  whether,  in  the  present  instance  at 
least,  this  similarity  of  subject  should  not  be  attributed  rather  to  a 
spirit  of  rivalry  than  a  deficiency  of  materials.  It  is  palpably  evident, 
tnat  Euripides  intends  to  ridicule  the  manner  in  which  JSschylus  has 
managed  the  discovery  of  Orestes  by  his  sister  Electra ;  and,  conse- 
quendVy  that  his  drama  must  have  been  produced  subsequentl]^  to 
that  of  his  great  predecessor.  We  may,  therefore,  pronounce,  with- 
out much  hesitation,  that  the  Cboephorse  of  .fschyhis  appeared  first 
of  the  three,  the  Electra  of  Sophocles  next,  and  the  Electra  of  Eu- 
ripides last. 

'  To  decide  between  the  merits  of  the  two  former  compositions 
would  be  a  task  not  less  invidious  than  diffic^L  If  the  Choephor» 
of  iBschylus  is  possessed  of  more  striking  beauties,  the  Electra  of 
Sophocles  has  fewer  and  less  glaring  defects.  If  JEschylus  rises  into 
a  sublimity  which  is  never  eqiudledJMr  Sophocles,  as  in  the  relation 
of  Clyteomstra's  dream  at  the  tomb  ef  Agamemnon,  neither  does 
Sophocles  degenerate  into  absurd  and  inconsislettt  poeriHties,  as  in 
the  recognition  of  Orestea  by  his  sister,  l^  reason  of  the  exact  eor* 
respondence  of  their  foototeps.    in  tte  one  there  is  a  stnmge  mix- 
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itm  0f  grandeor  with  meanness,  degsmcsff  with  eosnenets^  beaotjr 
witlr  deformity— the  other  is  uniform^  polished,  dignified,  «nd 
chaste.' 

*  The  point  on  which  all  the  ancient  dramatists  have  roost  strik- 
ingly failed,  is  the  delineation  of  the  fettiale  character.  Whether  in 
deference  to  the  popular  opinion  respecting  the  seXf  or  in  subservi- 
ence to  their  own  personal  nrejudices»  it  is  not  easy  to  decide ;  but 
tibe  fact  is  ceitakii  that,  witn  the  exceptioil  of  our  author's  Antigone, 
these  are  few,  if  aay,  of  the  softer  sex,  among  the  dramatic  dharae* 
tern  of  the  aiidcDts^  who  are  entitladto  our  unqualifieKl  appiobation* 
The  £leclra  of  Sppbodes  is  a  haughty^  high^rited  woman,  im- 
pcessed,  aoootdiog  to  the  erroneous  m^ftiky  of  tnat  age,  with  a  full 
persuasion  that  it  was  her  solemn  imd  imperative  du^  to  avenffe  her 
ttthei^s  death  by  shedding  the  blood  of  her  mother,  by  whom  be  had 
been  ti^eacherously  murdered.  For  such  vindictive  >and  implaeable 
resentment,  our  modem  ladies  will  not— nor  is  it  desirable  tnat  they 
should — ^make  any  allowance.  In  aH  other  respects,  as  a  sister  and 
a  friend,  her  character  is  cdcnlated  to  exeite  an  interest ; — ^at  least, 
so  lon^  as  ibe  b  vnfertunaite,  and'  until  she  becomes  guilty. 

'  development  of  taddeiits  m  this  drama  is  admindify 


onuaged  ;  indeed^  it  is  here  that  Sophocles  invariably  excels*  Orestes, 
after  aa  abseawe  of  some  years,  revistta  liis  native  land,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avas^ing  tSke  murdfer  of  his  ihther,  Agamemaon,  acconpa* 
nied  by  an  aUeadamt,  who  is  die  adviser  and  i«9(tgiBtor  of  the  deed* 
After  feasting  his  eyes  with  the  view  of  his  mucMoved  oountry — 

*«  Dulees  reminiscitur  Argos** — 

the  old  man  consults  with  him  on  the  most  politic  mode  of  com- 
mencing operations.  Though  he  hears  the  mourning  accents  of 
Electra,  aiid  longs  to  embrace  her,  yet  he  acquiesces  in  the  prudent 
direction  of  his  aged  Counsellor,  and  first  obeys  the  command  of 
Phosbosi  in  presentinff  ofierlngs  at  his  father's  tomb.  The  remorse- 
less hatred  and  sbameiess  effrontery  of  Clyteronestra,  the  politic  ser- 
vility of  Chrysothemis,'  the  dauntless  intrepidity  of  Electra,  and  the 
genenaos  sympathy  of  the  Ohoras,  beautifully  diversify  thb  scene,  and 
aaststa  the  iaterest  till  tidings  arrive  that  Orestes  is  no  mate  The 
iMnmer  in  which  lliis  inteHigenes  is  received^  is  exquisitely  character- 
istic of  the  difierent  parties :  Electra  refuses  all  consolaticm,  and,  oa 
the  entrance  of  Orestes  himself,  disguised  as  the  bearer  of  his  own 
ashes,  a  scene  ensues,  which,  for  deep  and  pathetic  interest,  has  no 
superior  in  the  whole  circle  of  tragic  poetry.  Taking  Ae  urn  in  her 
hands,  Electra  apostrophises  her  departed  brother  in  teims  of  suc^ 
tender  lamentation,  that  Orestes  can  refrain  no  longer,,  butt  impellea 
by  the  resistless  impulse  of  nature,  discovers  himself  to  his  sister. 
Notfiiag  can  be  more  finely  imi^hied  or  more  skilfully  executed  than 
this  shrapt  tiawiiieii  from  the  depth  of  misery  and  despair  So  the 
tramportsof  aiecdoB  and  tvinasph.  The  exuberant  jojr  of  Elsotra, 
wikb  cspoot  be  restrained*  but  bscaks  forth  even  aoiidsfe  the  most 

Spoflsuit  ooasuUariom,  is  infiaitely.more  pleasing  and  aatufat  thaw 
i  cool  composure  wiUi  which  she  receives  her  returning  brotlier, 
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ID  tli«  dnwHtt  both  of  iGichjliit  and  Eurtpidai.'    VoL  II.  pp.  979— 

Mr.  Dale  judiciously  declines  the  comparison  of  the  Electre 
of  Sophocles  with   the  ChoephoreB  of  .Sschylus.    The  latter 
trage<^  is  evidently  a  part  of  a  trilogy,  or  a  drama  of  which 
the  story  is  told  in  three  successive  traf^edies.    Of  these,  the 
first  is  the  Agameranon«  whose  fate  ha4  been  pre-ordained 
and  brought  on  by  a  concatenation  of  neceaaary  events.    The 
principal  character  of  the  piece  is  a  woman,  who  surrenders 
nerself  to  a  guilty  passion ;  and  its  conclusion  is  the  unaatis* 
factory  triumph  of  tyranny  and  crime.    In  the  Choephone,  the 
action  is  putly  ordained  by  Apollo,  himself  impelled  by  the 
resistless  decrees  of  Destiny,  and  partly  influenced  by  natural 
sentiments,  the  thirst  of  vengeance  wnich  agitates  Orestes^ 
and  his  fraternal  affection  for  the  unhappy  Electra.    When 
he  has  killed  his  mother,  the.  conflict  between  two  aflectiona 
of  equal  force  in  his  bosom  beffins ;    and  as  this  dreadful 
struggle  does  not  terminate  vrith  the  drama,  it  must  have  left 
on  the  minds  of  the  auditors  a  too  painful  iinpressioa.    It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  Poet  did  not  intend  that  the 
drama  should  end  there*    It  is  in  the  Eumenides,  that  he  givea 
the  finishing  stroke  to  it.    All  the  interest  created  by  the 
events  which  precede  it,  are  in  this  tragedy  concentrated. 
Orestes  is  now  the  mere  instrument  of  fate :    Pallas  is  the 
principal  agent.    The  conflicting  impulses  of  contradictory  dn^ 
ties  being  too  severe  a  trial  for  man,  the  question  is  carried^ 
by  iBschylus  before  the  equitable  tribunal  of  the  rads.    If  that 
great  Poet  was,  as  Cicero  tells  us,  of  the  school  of  Pythago- 
ras, it  is  not  impossible  that  this  noble  play  may  contain  toe 
Smbolical  sense  attributed  to  it  by  Schlegel.  The  ancient  my- 
ology was  for  the  most  part  symbolical,  but  not  allegorical ; 
— two  thin^  widely  distinct.    Allegory  is  a  pure  fiction,  in 
which  imagmary  bemgs  personify  and  represent  certain  abstract 
ideas ;  whereas  the  symbol  represents  tne  idea  by  a  sensible 
object.    The  Titans,  according  to  the  German  critic,  designate 
the  primitive  energies  of  the  physical  and  moral  worid,  still 
bidden  in  mysterious  darkness.  The  new  gods  are  the  emblems 
of  those  physical  or  moral  truths,  of  which  we  have  acquired 
a  clear  perception.    The  former  approximate  to  Chaos,  the 
latter  belong  to  a  world  already  organized.    Tlie  Furies  repre- 
sent the  terrors  of  a  guilty  conscience.    In  vain  does  Orestes 
appeal  to  the  powerful  motives  whidi  impelled  him ;— the  cry 
of  blood  still  pursues  him.    Apollo,  the  god  whoae  natural 
attributes  are  youth,  and  that  animated  hatred  of  crime  incident 
to  youth,  ApoUo  decrees  the  retribution  of  the  crime ;  Pallas 
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is  calm,  diplib^rate  justice :  s^e^ljecides  the cont^9tr.sy;i4  Qrcisles 
is  absolved. 

The  morU  sentiment  which  pervades  and  rules  the  Greek 
tragedies.  Is  a  resistless,  overwhelming  fatalism,  which,  bind- 
ing both  gods  and  men  in  its  iroii  chain»  dra^s  them  captive 
to  their  allotted  destinies.  The  unhappy  being  who  is  ^e 
victini' of  this  stern  fiett^ity.  is  impelled  by  an  overbearing 
power  to  do*  or  suffer  a  deed  which  involves  the  agent  in  the 
most  dreadful  calamities.  His  ancestonf,  himself,  his  descen- 
dantsi  are  involved  in  pne  common  crime  and  penalty,  ntttil 
the  measure  of  justice  is  filled  by  a  tedious  and  protracted  dis* 
tillation  of  pain  aqd  of  suffering.  A  fatalisin  so  desperate  and 
cheerless  would  seem  adapted  to  crush  every  faculty  of  the 
mind,  and  suspend  every  moral  exertion ;  but,  in  the*  Greek 
tfagedy,  (and  it  is  among  the  most  remarkable  moral  phenometia, 
that  it  is  so  in  real  life,)  it  produces  an  effect  apparently  in^ 
compatible  with  its  nature.  The  doctrine  of  fatalism  haa 
been  adopted  and  acted  on  by  whole  nations ;  and  iJie  bravest 
individuals,  deeming  themselves  subject  to  an  ip^pealable 
law,  and  assured  that  if  itB  decree  could  not  be  averted,  it 
likewise  could  not  be  hastened,  have  opposed  the  proudest 
fortitude  to  the  pre-ordained  evils  against  which  they  struggled, 
carrying  on  the  combat  with  the  same  vigour  as  if  they  were 
actually  masters  of  its  issue.  The  moral  liberty,  therefx)re,  of 
the  personages  of  the  Greek  drama,  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  destiny  which  overrules  them.  The  free  agency  of  the 
soul  is  a  sentiment  which  can  tiev^r  foe  subdued ;  and  it  is  the 
contrast  which  it  opposes  to  a  stem  and  unbending  necessity, 
that  heightens  the  terror  of  the  Greek  tragedy.  The  more  ther 
strength  that  is  put  forth  in  the  struggle,  tne  more  gigantic 
and  fearful  is  the  power  with  which  it  is  engaged,  tluman 
life  is  a  conflict  with  external  ills ;  theses  however,  might  be 
subdued  and  triumphed  over.  Time,  if  it  does  no,t  remove  the 
calamity,  abates  the  suffering ; — and  the  sense  of  many  of  our 
evils  is  deadened  by  the  stubborn  patience  which  opposes  them. 
But  Destiny  tVas  an  irresistible  aldversary,  whose  stem  and  ap- 
palling image  was  contemplated  not  in  the  present,  but  in  the 
irrevocable  decree  of  the  past,  linked^  by  an  indissoluble  chain 
of  events,  with  the  future.  *  The  ancients,*  remarks  Schlegel, 
'  considered  Destiny  as  a  d^rk,  relentless  divinity,  inhabiting  a 
'  sphere  inaccessible  to  godb  or  men ;  for  the  pagan  deities, 
'  tne  mere  personifications  of  the  energies  of  nature,  although 
'  infinitely  superior  to  man,  were  upon  the  same  level  as  far  as 
'  regarded  that  supreme  power.' 

Next  in  importance  to'  this  unbending  law»  is  the  doctrine 
of  Dic^,  or  the  sure  retaliation  of  punishtnent  for  crime.    We 
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are  naturally  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  moral  retri- 
bution ;  and  in  those  states  of  society  in  which  the  laws  are 
silent  or  overpowered,  this  sentiment  gives  birth  to  that  revenge 
which  Bacon  calls  a  '  wild  justice/  Each  is  the  guardian  of 
his  own  rights,  the  arbiter  of  his  own  wrongs,  and  of  those 
.with  whom  he  is  connected.  Hence,  the  piety  of  family  af- 
jfection,  which  included  the  duty  of  revenge,  was  next,  in  the 
moral  order,  to  piety  towards  the  gods,  or,  in  other  words, 
Isubmission  to  fate ;  it  was  one  of  the  most  unalienable  of 
jobligations,  and  the  strongest  motive  of  action.  The  Greek 
Itragedyy  therefore,  constantly  thunders  the  terrors  of  Dice, 
'meaning  not  only  the  retribution  of  crime,  and  the  ordaining 
of  that  retribution  by  the  gods,  but  also  the  execution  of  that 
revenge  which  held  the  place  of  a  moral  duty.        < 

We  object  to  the  dramatic  designation  which  Mr.  Dale  gives 
the  Tleuhvyuyof  in  the  first  scene  of  Electra :  he  should  not  have 
been  called  an  attendant.  He  was  the  guardian  and  instructer 
of  Orestes  from  his  youth  upwards,  and  the  latter  listens  to 
his  advice,  which  is  grave  and  authoritative,  with  the  utmost 
deference.  But  we  will  not  cavil  about  words.  The  invocation 
of  Electra,  which  is  in  anapaests,  is  beautifully  and  closely 
rendered : 


ft  ^Aof  oyyoyy  xeu  yni 


and  we  are  happy  that  Mr.  Dale  has  not  been  misled  by  the 
Scholiast  from  the  true  meaning  of  urofuu^^,  <  co-extensive.  We 
recollect  that  Hesiod  somewhere  says,  that  light  was  extended 
in  equal  proportion  to  the  earth. 

*  Elec.  O  pure  ethereal  li^ht, 
Thou  air,  with  earth  pervading  equal  space, 
How  many  a  dirge  of  wild  lament, 
How  many  a  blow  upon  this  bleeding  breast, 
Hast  thou  for  me  attested,  when  dun  Night 
Withdraws  her  murky  veil. 

Through  the  long  hours  of  darkness,  each  loathed  couch 
Of  these  sad  halls  is  conscious  of  my  woe, 
How  mine  unhapoy  father  I  bewail, 
Whom  not  in  far  oarbaric  clime 
Ensanguined  Mars  kid  low  ; 
But  |by  base  mother,  with  her  paramour, 
^gfstnus,  as  the  woodman  fells  the  oak, 
Hewed  down  with  murderous  axe. 
No  heart,  save  mine,  with  gentle  pity  wrung. 
Laments  for  thee,  my  father,  though  thy  doom 
Such  pity  well  demands. 
But  never  will  I  cease  my  wail, 
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^     Nor  hush  my  bitter  cries,  while  yet  I  gaze 
On  yon  olJ-radiant  stars, 
Oaze  on  the  orb  of  day ; — * 
But,  like  the  hapless  nightingale,  bereft 
Of  her  loved  brood,  before  my  native  home 
Poiir  the  loud  plaint  of  agony  to  all. 
Ye  dark  abodes  of  Dis  and  JProserpine, 
Thdu  Hermes,  guide  to  Hell— thou  Awful  Curse, 
And  ye,  dread  Furies,  OflGbpring  of  the  Gods, 
Who  on  the  basely  murdered  look. 
On  those  who  mount  by  stealth  th'  unhallowed  couch  ; 
Come,  aid  me,  and  avenge  the  blood 
Of  my  beloved  sire. 

And  give  my  absent  brother  to  mine  arms ; 
Alone  no  longer  can  I  bear  the  weight 
Of  this  overwhelming  woe/  Vol.  II.  pp.  291  f  2. 

We  see  no  diflBculty  in  the  nightingale's  being  called  Ato( 
ayyth^y  the  messenger  of  Jove»  as  announcing  to  mortals  by  her 
mefody  the  approach  of  spring ;  or«  as  the  Scholiast  well  puts 
it,  ^i'  avrn;  o  Zev;  to  tap  f^/mvif ivt.  Tne  speech  in  which  Electra  re- 
monstrates with  her  sister  for  consenting  to  make  ofierings  for 
her  motlier  at  the  tomb  of  the  murdered  Agamemnon,  is  ad- 
mirably translated. 

'  Eke,  Nay,  dearest  sister !  of  these  offerings  nought 
Present  thou  at  the  tomb.    It  is  not  just. 
It  is  not  pious  from  that  woman-fiend 
To  bear  funereal  honours^  and  to  pour 
Libations  to  m^  father.    Cast  them  forth 
To  the  wild  wmds,  or  hide  them  in  the  dust. 
Deep— <leep— that  never  to  my  Father's  tomb 
Th'  accursed  thing  may  reach — but  when  she  dies, 
Lie  hid  in  earth  to  grace  her  sepidchre. 
For  had  she  not  been  formed  of  all  her  sex 
The  most  abandoned,  never  had  she  crowned 
These  loathed  libations  to  the  man  she  slew. 
Think'st  thou  the  dead  entombed  could  e*er  receive, 
In  friendly  mood,  such  obsequies  from  her 
By  whom  he  fell  dishonoured,  like  a  foe-» 
While  on  her  mangled  victim's  head  she  wiped 
His  blood  for  expiation  f    Think'st  thou  then. 
These  ^empty  rights  cati  for  such  euilt  atone  ? 

0  no!  leave  this  vain  errand  unfulfilled — 

Cut  from  thy  head  th'  extremest  curls — and  take 
^        From  mine  these  locks— >though  scanty— yet  the  best 

1  have— to  him  present  this  votive  hair. 

And  this  my  zone,  unwrought  with  regal  pomp. 
Kneel  too — and  pray,  that  ne  would  soon  arise 
To  aid  his  children  ^^ainst  their  deadly  foes; 
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And  that  Orestes  with  more  vigorous  hand 

May  live,  and  dash  his  enemies  to  earth. 

That  henceforth  we  may  crown  his  honoured  tomb 

With  costlier  ofierings  than  we  now  present. 

i  think,  I  trust,  at  length  he  marks  our  woes. 

And  hence  afirights  her  with  these  fearful  dreams. 

Now,  O  my  sister,  aid  thyself  and  me. 

Aid  him,  tne  best  and  dearest  of  mankind. 

Our  conimon  Father,  resting  in  the  grave/       ppi  SIO— 13. 

Ajax  IB  the  least  pleasing  of  the  plays  of  Sophocles.  The 
voluntarv  death  of  tne  hero,  like  the  suicides  of  Euripides,  is 
undignitied.  There  is  something  repulsive,  too,  in  his  mad- 
ness ;  but  no  picture  of  the  agony  of  a  restoration  (o  reason » 
equals  that  in  the  Ajax,  where  the  tent  opens,  and  discovers 
the  hero  seated  on  the  ground,  in  the  midst  of  the  sheep  he  had 
slain  during  his  delirium,  and  filling  the  air  with  the  groans  of 
his  unutterable  anguish. 

We  pass  by  the  Trachiniae.  Has  Mr.  Dale  no  suspicion  of 
its  not  oeing  from  the  hand  of  Sophocles  ?  In  its  general  exe- 
cution, it  is  decidedly  below  the  other  dramas  of  this  great 
poet.  Nor  do  we  recofrnise  in  this  tragedy,  the  heroic  cast  of 
character  which  the  bard  of  Colonos  preserved  so  faithfully  and 
consistently.  Hercules  is  a  miserable  specimen  of  the  hero. 
Many  critics  have  observed  also,  and  wita  'much  reasbn,  upon 
the  superfluous  soliloquy  of  Dejanira,  at  the  beginning,  as  not 
bearing  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  Poet's  manqet-  of  pro- 
logising* It  must  be  admitted  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was 
never  attributed  to  any  other  author,  and  Cicero  cites  the  la- 
mentation of  Hercules  as  a  passage  from  the  plays  of  So- 
phocles. 

Were  we  called  upon  to  declare  which  of  the  tragedies  of 
Sophocles  we  deem  the  best,  we  should  be  inclined  to  pro- 
nounce the  Philoctetes  the  most  perfect,  as  it  certainly  is  the 
most  captivating.  It  has  a  conoise  and  simple  fable,  for  it  is 
nothing  more  wan  the  stratagem  of  Ulysses  to  wresi,  by  the 
aid  of  Neoptolemus,  the  invulnerable  arms  from  the  custody  of 
Philoctetes.    This  unhappy  man,  to  whom  Hercules  had  be- 

Jueathed  them  in  teward  of  his  fidelity,  had  repaired  with  the 
rreeks  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  where  he  received  a  deadly  woimd 
in  his  foot,  from  an  arrow  which  had  been  tinged  with  the  venom 
of  the  Lemsean  hydra.  So  noisome  was  uie  odour  exhaling 
from  his  wound,  that  his  presence  in  the  camp  became  intole- 
rable. He  was  therefore  enticed  by  Ulysses  on  board  a  galley, 
under  the  false  pretext  of  having  his  wound  cured  by  the  .sons 
of  .£sculapiuft,  and  treacherously  left  on  a  desert  part  of  the 
isle  of  Lemnos.    In  this  state  of  corporal  pain  and  mental  deso- 
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lation,  the  wretched  sod  of  PsBas  has  already  lixigered  oiiie 
years,  when  Ulysses  and  Neoptolemus,  deputed  by  ,the  Grecian 
chiefs  to  convey  hioa  to  Troy^  Mduch  caiiiiet  be  Uken  without 
bis  asMBtanee^  airiive  at  Lemnos.  At  this  (loint  begins  the 
drama* 

*  If  there  be  any  spectacle,'^  remarks  Mr.  Dale  in  his  critical  sam- 
maiy  of  this  Teamed  v,  *  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  observer  of  hu- 
man nature,  it  is  the  contemplation  of  a  generous  mind  relactantJy 
yielding  to  the  suggestions  or  artifice  and  duplicity ;  and  thoueh  se- 
duced, for  a  moment,  by  the  love  of  glory,  into  the  commission  of 
baseness,  yet  struggling  with  better  fedings,  till  at  last  the  native  in- 
tegrity of  the  honourable  mind  rises  triumphant  over  the  arts  of  the 
deceiver.  Such  a  character  is  Neoptolemus.  Young,  ingenuous, 
and  upright,  he  recoils  with  indignation  from  the  smooth  sophistry  of 
artifice  and  fraud — he  is  only  reconciled  to  it  by  the  specious  lure  df 
fame— -he  perseveres  in  the  deceit  so  long  as  he  is  encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  his  wily  confederate ;  but  when  lefl  to  himself*— to  the 
silent  remonstrances  of  conscience — the  inqate  generosity  of  his  heart 
resumes  its  ascendancy,  nor  can  he  consent  to  purdiase  his  own  glory 
and  the  welfare  of  Greece,  at  the  price  of  his  honour.  We  recognize 
in  him  all  the  lineaments  of  that  high-souled  and  impetuous  chief,  to 
whom  is  attributed,  by  the  Master-poet,  that  memorable  sentiment ; — 

*  Who  dares  think  one  tfaing^  and  another  i^ll, 
My  soul  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  hell. 

f  Scarcely  less  interesting,  though  under  a  very  dtfierent  aspect,  is 
the  character  of  Philoctetes  himself.  The  lonely  exile  has  become 
iamiliarized  to  miserv  without  being  resigned  to  it ;  all  around  him 
has  assumed  the  desolate.aspcct  of  his  own  forlorn  oonditioa,  and  yet, 
without  any  hope  of  deliverance,  the  rcmembranoe  of  his  bwa  coun- 
try is  the  more  endeared  to  him,  as  he  is  separated  frcmi  it  by  a  more 
hopeless  and  insuperable  barrier.  The  *  Amor  patrise '  hnrns  inex- 
tinguishably in  his  heart.  The  very  garb  of  Greece  is  beauty  to  his 
eye ;  the  accents  of  a  Greek  are  music  to  his  ear.  Absorbed  as  he 
might  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  sorrows,  (and  there 
h  DO  teadier  of  selfishness  like  sorrow,)  he  has  not  yet  forgotten  hb 
former  companions  and  confederates  in  arms,  and  his  enquiries  after 
them  are  urged  with  a  tenderness  and, solicitude  truly  pathetic.  Even 
the  misanthropic  scepticism  which  he  has  imbibed,  is  accordant  with 
the  general  tone  ana  temper  of  his  mind ;  an4,  under  such  circum" ' 
stances,  a  heathen  maybe  excused  for  calling  in  atiestion  the  impar- 
tiality and  justice  of  the  gods.  It  was  reserved  tor  a  more  enlight- 
ened poet  than  Sophocles  to  deliver  that  beiwtifid  afihorism— • 

'  All  partial  evil— universal  good. 

*  This  drama,  however,  possesses  a  beanty  {>eculiar  to  itself.  Scenic 
descriptions  of  the  utmost  richness  and  luxuriance  are,  indeed,  inter- 
spened  tturoHghout  all  the  writings  of  &>pbocleS|  but  the  drama  be^ 
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fore  U8  presents  by  far  the  finest  specimen  of  his  descriptive  talent. 
With  admirable  judgement  he  has  put  the  deKneation  of  the  sor- 
rounding  wildness  and  desdlation  into  the  mouth  of  Philoctetes,  the 
sombre  temper  of  whose  mind  would  necessarily  invest  it  with  addi- 
tional ^loom.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  drama,  the  prevailing 
charm  is  Nature ;  and  however  destitute  it  may  be  of  that  which  is 
calculated  to  gratify  the  sickly  and  vitiated  taste  of  a  modem  audience, 
the  ravings  of  guilty  passion,  and  the  declamation  of  tumid  and  un- 
natural heroism,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  maintain,  that  so  long  as  natural 
feeling,  correct  delineation,  a  lively  exhibition  of  human  character, 
and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  possess  the  power  of 
awakening  interest  and  exciting  the  afiections,  that  power  will  belong, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the  Philoctetes  of  Sophocles.*  pp.  177— SO. 

To  see  familiar  objects  for  the  last  time, — to  hear  the  sounds 
which  in  a  short  time  we  shall  hear  no  more, — to  bid  adieu  to 
streams^  to  trees  and  rocks,  with  which  our  eye  has  been 
familiarized,  inspires  not  unfrequently  regrets  as  acute  as 
those  which  are  felt  in  the  severer  separations  of  life.  In 
the  solitude  of  Philoctetes,  he  naturally  adopts  into  the  narrow, 
desolate  circle  of  his  friendships,  the  mute  and  inanimate  ob- 
jects around  him.  This  disposition  of  mind  Sophocles  has 
portrayed  so  exquisitely,  that  it  may  ^e  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  striking  beauties  of  the  Philoctetes.  He  must  be 
strangely  constituted,  who  can  read  unmoved  the  parting  words 
which  he  addresses  to  the  fountains  and  woods  from  which  he 
was  about  to  be  torn. 

We  must,  by  the  way,  intimate  to  Mr.  Dale,  that  whether  the 
island  of  Lemnos  was  uninhabited  or  not,  (Homer  calls  the  town 
An/»yoy,  tuxrliAoov  TroX/fd^f,  well-buiIt,)  is  a  question  of  little  conse- 
quence. It  might  have  been  deserted  when  Philoctetes  was 
carried  thither,  or  Sophocles  assumed  it  to  be  uninhabited,  in 
order  to  give  a  gloomier  grandeur  to  his  drama.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  very  structure  of  the  piece  falls  to  the 
ground,  if  we  suspect  it  to  have  been  inhabited.  The  plan  seta 
out  with  the  contrary  supposition.  Ulysses  says  immediately 
on  his  arrival, 

*  This  is  the  shore  of  that  sea-circled  land, 
Lemnosi  by  mortal  foot  untrodden  still, 
Uncheer'd  by  mortal  dwelling.' 

Nor  is  Mr.  Dale's  a  plausible  supposition,  that  only  the  part 
of  the  island  where  Philoctetes  was  left,  was  uninhabited ; 
for  in  so  small  an  island,  every  part  must  have  been,  in  that 
case,  occasionally  visited.  Other  critics  have  inferred  from 
another  part  of  the-play,  viz.  Philoctetes*  parting  address,  that 
there  was  a  fouQtai^>  named  Awwo?,  Lycius,  dedicated  to  Apollg 
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in  tlie  ialand,  who  would  not  have  had  worshippers  if  the  place 
had  been  uninhabited.    But  this  error  arose  trom  the  tasteless 

reading  of  Branck,  Avxto?  n  irorofi  for  yXvwof  rt  voroy. 

The  despair  of  Philoctetes  excites  more  compassion  than 
thatof  Ajax.  To  endure  and  to  live  "even  under  the  heaviest 
wei^t  of  calamity,  exhibits  a  moral  dignity  of  a  much  loftier 
species,  than  sfelf-inunolation,  which  is  the  refuge  of  the  coward. 
Philoctetes  moreover  had  severer  ills  to  sustain.  Nothing  can 
ec|ual  the  noble  passage  in  which  Philoctetes,  turning  away 
WJtli  loathing  and  abhorrence  from  the  men  who  are  betraying 
him,  returns  with  redoubled  affection  to  the  mute  companions 
of  his  exile,  who  know  no  treachery ; — to  the  cavern,  the  rock, 
the  plants,  to  whom  he  has  so  long  breathed  his  complaints, 
and  whom  he  has  taught  himself  to  address  as  the  friends 
of  his  misfortune.  Us  invokes  the  island  and  its  volcanic 
mountain ;  he  calls  them  to  witness  the  new  perfidy  that  is 
practised  upon  him,  and  when  he  laments  the  loss  of  liis  bow^ 
attributes  to  it  an  aflfecttonate  sorrow  for  being  torn  from  him. 
We  must  conclude  our  extracts  with  the  valedictory  anapaests 
in  which  Philoctetes  takes  leave  of  the  external  scenery  amidst 
which  he  had  sojourned. 

'  Phi.  Come,  as  we  go,  this  earth  will  I  adore. 

Farewell,  my  rocky  home. 

Ye  nymphs  who  haunt  the  watery  meads, 

Thou  wud  roar  of  the  hoarse  resounding  sea, 

Where  oft  within  my  cave 

The  southern  blast  in  hoary  dews 

Has  bathed  my  head  ; — ^while  many  a  bitter  groan 

Responsive  to  my  voice  th'  Hermxan  mount 

Sent  in  wild  murmurs  on  the  echoing  Mast ! 

Now,  ye  pure  founts,  thou  sweet  and  crystal  stream, 

I  quit  you,  quit  you  now, 

An  unexpected  joy !  . 

Farewell,  thou  sea-encircled  Lemnian  plain— 

O  speed  me  with  a  prosperous  course 

Where  Fate's  resisuess  will — and  the  kind  words 

Of  generous  friends  impel  me,  and  the  God, 

The  all-subduing  God,  who  willed  it  thus  1' 

VoL  II.  pp.  27S,  4. 

After  such  copious  citations,  it  cannot  be  necessary  for  us 
to  Bay  much  on  the  merits  of  Mr*  Dale's  .translation.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as  our  opinion,  that  he  has 
attained  the  end  which  ne  proposed  to  himself  in  the  arduous 
task  of  conveying  to  English  readers,  a  spirited,  easy,  flowing, 
yet,  as  nearly  as  possible,  literal  translation  of  the  tragedies  of 
oophocles.  The  elegance  and  spirit  of  the  original  must  ne* 
cessariiy  disappear  in  any  translation  conducted  with  vjerbal  ex« 
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cictness.  Potter's  versions  both  of  ^sehylus  and  SopbocUs  ve  in 
many  respects  well  executed ;  bu<t  he  does  aotadhere  wiUi  Buf-* 
ficient  fiaelity  to  the  text,  and,  ia  the  obQral  odes,  departs  most 
remotely  from  it.  He  abounds  wil^  poetical  .QoncepticWt  and 
his  verGjificatioa  is  rich  and  varied,  feuti  in  ^e  choruses,  he 
forgets  his  aothor,  and  substitutes  for  his  sense  a  sort  of  cenlo 
taken  from  other  pqets,  and  new  images  taken  from  his  own 
faacy*  We  were  struck  with  this  in  one  remarki^ble  in- 
stance, from  having  lately  had  occasion  to  consult  his  transla- 
tion of  the  i^gamemnon  of  ^Sschylus.  In  the  third  ode,  where 
Helen  is  described  on  her  first  going  to  Troy,  we  found  two 
elegant  lines  in  Potter,  for  the  original  of  which  we  looked  in 
vain  in  ^schylos. 

<  Soft  gales  obedient  round  her  wait. 
And  pant  on  the  delighted  sea.' 

The  Greek  poet  has  no  s^ch  image.  He  merely  say^^thai 
her  mind  was  serene  and  unruffled,  and  alludes  to  its  being 
like  the  sea  when  calm  :  ^ofv^^  (m?  vwsfUM  yakobvag.  Not  unfre- 
quently  the  Translator  has  borrowed  from  other  poets  an  image 
or  two,  as  in  the  very  next  ode  in  the  same  play. 

*  What  may  this  mean  i  Along  the  skies 
Why  do  these  dreadful  portents  roll  i 
Visions  of  terror,  space  my  aching  eyes*' 

The  original  has  nothing  about  skies  ot  acting  eyes.  With 
Franklin  as  a  translator,  it  would  be  doing  Mr.  Dale  injustice 
to  compare  him  :  it  is.  no  ipoean  praise  to  have  compared  him 
with  Potter.  It  i$  still  hidier^  to  say  that  in  many  respects, 
particularly  in  fidelity,  he  has  far  excelled  him* 


Art.  II.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Charaeier  of  the  R^hi  Hommrubk 
Edmund  Bttrke :  tvfth  Specimet^  of  hb  Poetry  and  Letters,  and 
an  Estimate  of  his  Gemus  and  TVdents,  compared  with  those  of 
his  great  Contemporaries.  ^  By  James  Prior,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.xxiv. 
584.  Price  16s.  London.  182i. 

T\ESPAIP.ING'  of  the  long  promised  biography  of  Mr. 
■^  Burke  from  the  hands  of  two  of  his  confidential  friends* 
(to  one  of  whom  had  been  intrusted  the  arrangement  of  his 
f»a{>era  and  of  hib  familiar  correspondence  J  we  were  not  dis- 
oleaaed  to  see  Mr.  Prior^s  woik  announced,  and  the  perusal 
has  given  vb  considemble  satisfaction.  1%e  volume  makes  no 
piietensions  which  it  does  not  fulfil ;  and  if  it  does  not  shew 
us  how  a  life  of  this  eminent  man  ought  to  be  written,  it 
supplies  at  least  many  valuable  contribatious  towards  suck  a 
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memoir.    It  Woidd  bare  been  eady,  indeed,  to  construct  one 
or  two  goodly  quartos  out  of  much  bcanlier  materials.    The 
Annual  Registers,  die  Parliamentary  Debates,  and  the  his- 
tories of  the  American  Vhr,  might  nave  been  ransacked,  to 
eke  out,  accoiding  to  the  approTsd  recipe  of  modem  book- 
making,  two,  or  even  three  bulky  volames ;  and  by  liberal 
transonpts  from  the  party  effiisions  of  the  day,  the  work  mighty 
without  much  labour,  at  least  with  alight  expense  of  intellec* 
tual  labour,  have  been  swelled  so  as  to  extend  to  a  fourth. 
Necdm  Jbiittis  Orestes.    In  the  mean  while,  all  this  contempo* 
raneous  history  would  have  left  us  as  Utde  acquainted  with  nis 
private  life  and  social  character,  as  ever.    •We  are  tlieiefere 
extremely  obliged  to  Mr.  Prior  for  giving  us  credit  for  some 
knowled^  of  the  American  War,  the  theatric  impeachment  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  the  French  Revolution;  above  all,  for  allow- 
ing us  a  respite  from  that  most  tedious  and  unprofitable  of  all 
discussions — the  authorship  of  Jimius's  letters. 

From  the  virulence  of  party,  tao  reputation  is  safe.  Nor 
could  it  be  expected,  that  a  statesman  who  took  so  active 
a  participlttion  m  the  great  political  questions  which  have  di- 
vided>  ana  agitated  Great  Britain  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
shorid  have  been  unassailed  by  calumny.  Mr.  Baike  incurred 
a  heaped  measure  of  misrepresentation  during  his  life,  and  tjhe 
fttU  cry  of  obloquy  wan  not  vileuced  at  his  death.  Of  late, 
however,  the  tide  of  public  opmionims  turned  strongly  in  hia 
favour,  ud  tbe'jie-action  has  induced,  in  some  quartern,  an  almo^ 
idolatrous  homage  to  his  memory.  His  propheciea  are  cited 
as  marks  of  almost  superhuman  wisdom.  His  incorruptible 
virtue,  lofty  paiario6sm,  exalted  piety»  are  dwelt  upon  in  teftns 
of  unboundea  exaggeration.  He  has  been  delcfbrated  as  *  fhe 
^  prineqn  et  fiane  eortfffhams  among  the  votvrids  of  fhme,'  the 
greaitest  oif  his  great  contemporaries,  die  ideal  of  an  Bnelidii- 
maa.  It  wovld  not  be  difficult  to  account  for  diis  blind  and 
excessive  admiration :  it  savours  of  the  spirit  of  party,  ttis 
splendid  genius  and  hia  estimable  qualtttes  are  now  acknow« 
ledged,  however,  by  the  liberal  and  enlightened  of  all  parties. 
But  the  general  esteem  at  present  felt  for  the  private  character 
of  this  eminent  man^  has  not  been  in  the  slightest  degree 
owing  to  his  biographers.  Of  these,  ooje  has  compiled  a  b^avy) 
dull,  stupid  series  of  misreprea^dtalions,  jevidently  for  the  pur- 

I^pee  of  blaqJpeniBg  bis  memory  ^-'^^a  oowatdly,  postbmcwe 
ibel.  The  odier  wrote  with  a  lUOre  lionest  purpose,  but '  his 
book,  unfortunately,  is  both  iticdrrect  and  unauChentie. 
Aitheito,  w^bavebeen  without  any  satisfactory  information 
respecting  Mr.  Buike's  eaiiy  history  ;  and  the  general  suffrage 
which  Is  yielded  to  his  public  virtues,  must  be  considered  as 
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resulting  from  the  intrimsic  deserts  of  a  life  dedicated  to  what 
he  deemed  the  good  of  his  country. 

To  Mr.  Burke^s  writings,  might  be  applied  Gibbon's  obser- 
vation upon  Cicero's,  that  they  are  a  library  of  eloquence  and 
reason.  Amidst  the  agitations  of  a  stormy  life^  and  the  per- 
petual occupations  of  Parliament,  he  embraced  a  considerable 
circle  of  elegant  studies.  A  certain  character  of  style  per- 
vades all  his  productions,  but  it  is  a  style  for  ever  changeful 
and  diversified.  He  loved  our  pure  idiomatic  English,  and 
warred,  both  in  conversation  and  by  example,  against  that  mo- 
delled, regulated,  and  conventional  mode  of  writine:,  which  at 
this  time  of  day  passes  so  currently  for  English.  What  Dry- 
den  said  of  Plutarch's  style,  might  be  applied  to  that,  of 
Burke.  *  As  for  Plutarch,  his  style  is  so  particular,  that 
'  there  is  none  of  the  ancients,  to  whom  we  can  properly  re* 

*  semble  him.  And  the  reason  is  obvious  ;  for,  being  conversant 

*  with  a  CTeat  variety  of  authors,  and  coUectine  from  all  of 
'  them  what  he  thought  most  excellent,  out  of  the  confusion, 
'  or  rather  the  mixture  of  all  their  styles,  he  formed  his  own, 
'  which  partaking  of  each,  was  yet  none  of  them,  but  a  com- 

*  pound  of  them  all,  like  the  Corinthian  metal,  which  had  in 
'  it  gold,  and  brass,  and  silver,   and  yet  was  a  species  of 

*  itself.' 

This  extraordinary  man  was  born  at  Dublin,  in  1730.  From 
his  ill  state  of  health,  he  was  kept  longer  than  usual  under  the 
paternal  roof.  At  the  classical  academy  of  Ballitore,  about 
twenty-eight  miles  from  Dublin,  where,  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Shackleton,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  vast  acqXiirements  which  he  displayed  in  ma- 
turer  life..  With  the  son  of  his  master,  (Richara  Shackleton,) 
he  afterwards  kept  up  a  lively  epistolary  correspondence,  tilt 
his  friend's  death,  which  took  place  in  1792,  when  Mr.  Burke 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  family,  overflowing  with  affection  and 
sorrow.  The  only  authentic  notices  which  remain  to  us  of  this 
early  period  of  Mr.  Burke's  life,  have  been  derived  from  this 
gentleman. 

*  His  genius,  observed  Mr.  Shackleton,  appeared  to  be  promising 
from  the  first ;  he  was  not  very  far  advanced  when  he  came  to  school, 
but  soon  evinced  great  aptitude  to  learn,  and,  on  many  occ^asions,  a 
soundness  and  manliness  of  mind,  and  ripeness  of  judgement  beyond 
his  years.  He  read  much  while  quite  a  boy,  accumulated  a  great 
varieUr  of  knowledge,  and  delighted  in  exercising,  and  occasionally 
exhibiting  to  his  companions,  superior  powers  of  memory,  particularly 
in  what  is  called  capping  Latin  verses.  An  inquisitive  and  specula, 
tive  cast  of  mind  were  not-the  least  distinguishinff  of  his  peculiarities  • 
he  devoted  much  time  to  the  eager  penml  of  nistory  and  poetry ; 
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the  study  of  the  ciatsics  seemed  to  be  more  his  diversion  than  his 
business.  He  was  of  an  affectionate  disposition,  rather  fond  of  being 
alone,  less  lively  and  bustling  than  other  boys  of  the  same  age»  but 
good»natured»  communicative  of  what  he  knew,  and  always  willing 
to  teach  or  to  learn. 

*  In  the  family  of  this  gentleman  are  preserved  a  series  of  his  letters, 
at  least  a  consiaerahle  number  of  them^  commencing  at  the,  age  of 
fifteen,  down  to  within  two  months  of  his  death ;  and  the  earliest 
said  to  be  distinguished  by  as  strong  a  love  of  virtue,  affection  for 
hb  friend,  and  superior  capacity  for  observatiout  as  the  last.  To 
these  the  writer,  from  some  family  objection,  has  not  been  permitted 
to  have  access ;  but  the  same  friend  to  whom  Mr.  Shackleton  com- 
municated the  substance  of  some  of  thbm,  as  well  as  the  specimens 
of  young  Burke's  poetical  powers  which  appear  in  the  present  vo- 
lume, has  favoured  nim  with  some  of  the  circumstances  to  which  they 
refer, 

«  Few  anecdotes  of  him,  while  at  school,  are  preserved.  It  is  re- 
corded, however,  that  seeing  a  poor  man  pulling  down  his  own  hut 
near  the  village,  and  hearing  that  it  yraa  clone  by  order  of  a  great 
gentleman  in  a  gold-laced  hat  (the  parbh  conservator  of  the  roads), 
upon  the  plea  of  being  too  near  the  highway,  the  young  philanthro- 
pist, his  bosom  swelling  with  indignation,  exclaimed,  that  ^ere  he  a 
man,  and  possessed  of  authority,  the  poor  should  not  thus  be  op- 
pressed. LitUe  things  in  children  often  tend  to  indicate,  as  well  as 
to  form,  the  mind  of  the  future  man ;  there  was  no  characteristic  of 
his  sttbseauent  life  more  marked,  than  a  hatred  of  oppression  in  any 
form,  or  from  any  quarter. 

*  The  steward  of  the  establishment  at  Ballitore,  who  sometimes' 
condescended  to  be  director  of  the  school-boy  sports,  used  to  repeat 
this  and  similar  anecdotes  with  no  little  pride  of  his  old  acquaintance 
when  risen  into  celebrity.  He  delighted  in  hearing  of  him ;  he 
would  sit  for  hours  attentive  to  this  favourite  theme ;  and  particularly 
when  the  news^papers  had  any  thing  of  more  than  usual  interest 
respecting  him  to  communicate,  he  was  quite  insensible  to  all  other 
claims  upon  his  attention.  He  was  a  hard-headed,  North-of  Ireland 
presbyterian,  named  Gill,  upon  whom  young  Shackleton  wrote 
verses,  and  youns  Burke  chopped  his  boyish  logic;  the  shrewd, 
thouffh  unlettered  remarks  in  reply  to  which,  gave  him  in  their 
opinion  some  claim  to  the  more  philosophical  appellation  of  Hobbes. 
By  this  name  Mr.  Burke  used  to  inquire  after  him  while  at  college ; 
and  never  afterwards  went  to  Ballitore,  where  he  chiefly  continued 
to  reside,  without  giving  him  proofs  of  regard.'    pp.  c^H, 

In  1744,  he  quitted  school,  and  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  as  pensioner.  Dr.  Leland,  who  was  then  a  fellow  of 
the  college,  used  to  say,  that  Burke  was  known  as  a  young 
man  of  superior,  but  unpretending  talents,  and  more  anxious 
to  acouire  knowledge  than  to  display  it.  In  1746,  he  was 
elected  a  scholar  of  the  house ;  a  distinction  which  presupposes 
considerable  talent  and  acquisition,  inasmuch  as  the  candidate 
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jbas  Co  uadergp  tbe  test  of  ^  severe  exasniaation.    lo  1751, 
lie  proceed  Master  of  Aits*  , 

Mr.  Borke  was  alwajrii  reAkaricable  for  a  comprehensive  and 
minute  k;iowledge  of  msiory.  Hk  Bic^rapber  tnixiks,  that  this 
valuable  attainment  must  have  been  fostered  by  his  attendance 
at  occasiomd  meetings  of  the.  Historical  ^Society,  avolaiitary 
association  of  the  students  of  Trinity  College*  which  has  been 
since  put  down.  From  an  early  period*  nis  destination  was 
tbe  bar.  Having  been  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple,  he  ar- 
rived in  London  early  in  1750,  to  keep  his  terms.  His  first 
impressions  on  viewing  the  English  metropolis,  are  vividly 
expressed<in  a  letter  to  nis  school-fellow,  Matthew  Smith. 

<  «<  YquV  expect  some  short  account  of  my  journey  to  this  great 
city.  To  ten  you  the  truth ,  I  made  veiy  few  remarks  as  I  rolled 
along,  for  m^  mind  was  occupied  with  many  thoughts,  and  my  eyes 
often  filled  with  teare,  when  I  reflected  on  ul  tlie  dear  fHends  I  fefl 
behind ;  yet  the  prospects  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  most  indifferent :  country  seats  sprinkled  round  on  every  side, 
[tome  in  the  modern  taste,  some  in  the  style  of  old  De  Coverley  HaD, 
all  smiling  on  tbe  neat  but  humble  cottage ;  every  village  as  .neat  and 
compact  as  a  bee-hive^  resounding  with  the  busy  hum  of  indnitry ; 
and  inns  like  palaces. 

*  **  Wliat  a  contrast  to  our  poor  country,  where  you^l  scarce  find 
a  cottage  ornamented  with  a  chimney !  But  what  pleased  me  most 
of  all  was  the  progress  of  agriculture,  my  favourite  study,  and  my 
favourite  pursuit,  it  Providence  had  blessed  me  with  a  few  paternal 
acres. 

*  ^  A  description  of  London  and  its  natives  would  iSH  a  volume. 
The  buildings  are  very  fine :  it  maybe  called  the  sink  cfyicez  but 
its  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions,  whose  turrets  pierce  the  skies 
like  so  many  electrical  conductors,  avert  the  wrath  of  Heaven.  The 
inhabitants  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  undoers  and  the  vi- 
done  s  generally  so,  I  say,  for  I  am  persuaded  there  are  mairjr  men  of 
honesty,  and  women  of  virtue  in  every  street.  An  Englishman  is 
cold  and  diftant  at  first ;  he  is  very  cautious  even  in  forming  an  ac- 
quaintance ;  he  must  know  you  well  before  he  enters  into  fneodship 
with  you;  but  if  he  does,  he  is  not  the  first  to  dissolve  thai  sacred 
bond :  in  short,  a  real  Englishman  is  one  that  performs  more  than  he 
promises :  in  company  he  is  rather  silent,  extremely  prudent  in  hb 
expressions,  even  m  politics,  his  favourite  topic.  The  women  are  not 
quite  so  reserved ;  they  consult  their  passes  to  the  best  advantage ; 
and  as  ndture  is  very  liberal  in  her  gifts  to  their  persons,  and  even 
minds,  it  is  not  eas^  for  a  young  man  to  escape  their  glances,  or  to 
shut  his  ears  to  their  softly-flowing  accents. 

<  *<  As  to  the  state  of  learning  in  this  city,  you  know  I  have  not 
been  long  enough  in  it  to  form  %  proper  judgement  of  that  subject.  I 
don't  think,  however,  there  is  as  much  respect  paid  to  a  man  of  letters 
on  this  side  the  water  as  you  imagine.    I  dcn^t  find  that  genius,  the 
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•  rath  primroBe,  which  iorsfaken  dies/  is  fattonized  by  say  of  the 
nobility»  so  tliat  wrilere  of  the  ir«f(  talents  are  lefl  to  the  capricious 
patronage  of  the  public.  Notwithatfuidlng  this  discouragement,  Htef 
rature  is  cultivatea  in  a  high  degree.  Poetry  raises  her  enchanting 
▼oice  to  heaven.  History  arrests  the  wings  of  Time  in  his  flight  to 
the  gulf  of  oblivion.  Philosophy,  the  queen  of  arts,  and  the  daugh- 
ter  of  heaven,  is  daily  extending  h^r  intellectual  empire.  Fancy 
sports  on  airy  wing  like  a  meteor  on  the  bosom  of  a  summ^  cloua  t 
and  even  Metaphysics  spina  her  cobwebs,  and  catches  some  flies. 

'  «<  The  House  of  Commons  npt  unfrequently  exhibits  explosions 
of  eloquence  that  rise  superior  to  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  even 
in  their  proudest  days.  Yet,  after  all,  a  man  will  make  more  by  the 
figures  of  arithmetic  than  the  figures  of  rhetoric,  unless  he  pan  get 
into  the  trade  wind,  and  then  he  may  sail  secure  over  Pactolean 
sands.  As  to  the  stage,  it  is  sunk,  in  my  opinion,  into  the  lowest 
degree ;  I  mean  with  regard  to  the  trash  that  is  exhibited  on  it ;  but 
I  don't  attribute  this  to  ttie  taste  of  the  audience,  for  when  Shakspeare 
warbles  his  <  native  wood-notes,'  the  boxes,  pit,  and  gallery,  are 
crowded— and  the  gods  are  true  to  everj^  word,  if  properly  winged  to 
the  heart. 

*  **  Soon  after  my  arrival  in  town  I  visited  Westminster  Abbey : 
the  moment  I  entered,  I  felt  a  kind  of  awe  pervade  my  mind  which  I 
cannot   describe ;  the   very  silence   seemed   sacred*     Henry  the  * 
Seventh'a  Chapel  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  Gothic  architecture,  particu-^ 
larlv  the  roof;  but  I  am  told  that  it  is  exceeded  by  a  chapel  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.    Mrs.  Nightingale's  monument  has  not 
been  praised  beyond  its  merit.    The  attitude  and  expression  of  the 
husband  in  endeavouring  to  shield  his  wife  from  the  aart  of  death,  is 
natural  and  affiscting.    But  I  always  thought  that  the  image  of  death 
would  be  much  better  represented  with  an  extinguished  torch  in- 
verted, than  with  a  dart.    Some  would  imagine,  that  all  these  monu* 
meats  were  so  many  monuments  of  folly ; — I  don't  think  so ;  what 
useful  lessons  of  morality  and  sound  philosophy  do  they  not  exhibit  1 
When  the  high-born  beauty  surveys  her  face  in  the  polished  parian, 
though  dumb  the  marble,  yet  it  tells  her  that  it  was  placed  to  guard 
the  repiains  of  as  fine  a  form,  and  as  fair  a  face,  as  her  own.    They, 
show  besides  how  anxious  we  are  to  extend  our  loves  and  friendships 
beyond  the  grave,  and  to  snatch  as  much  as  we  can  from  oblivion-— 
such  is  our  natural  love  of  immortality :  but  it  is  here  that  letters 
obtain  the  noblest  triumphs ;  it  is  here  that  the  swarthy  daughters  of 
Cadmus  may  hang  their  trophies  on  high  ;  for  when  all  the  pride  of 
the  chisel  and  tne  pomp  of  heraldrjj^yield  to  the  silent  touches  o£ 
time,  a  single  Kne,  a  half-worn-out  inscription,  remain  faithful  to 
dieir  trust.    Blest  be  the  man  that  first  introduced  these  strangeijs 
into  our  islands,  and  may  they  never  want  protection  or  merit !    I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  finest  poem  in  the  English  lan*^ 
guag^,  (  mean  Milton's  U  Penseroso,  was  composed  in  the  loog^re- 
sounding  aisle  of  a  mouldering  cloister  or  ivy'd  abbey.    Yet  after  all, 
do  you  know  that  I  would  rather  sleep  in  the  souuern  comer  of  a 
little  country  church-yard,  than  in  the  toixd>  of  the  Capulets.    I 
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sboold  like,  however,  that  my  dott  should  niiogle  with  kimlted  iaA 
The  good  old  expression,  *  famfly  harytng^groand,'  has  momfikint 
pleasing  in  it,  at  least  to  me."  '  pp.  28--82. 

Mr.  Burke  was  not  called  to  the  bar.    Whether  he  tbougfu 
the  practice  of  the  bar  unfavourable  to  a  naturally  weakly  stdte 
of  health,  which  had  been  rendered  still  more  infirm  by  iiice»- 
sant  application,  or  whether  literature,  as  it  so  fireqoeodf 
happens,  weaned  her  brilliant  proselyte  from  the  severer  stodn-^ 
of  bis  profession,  it  is  certain  that  his  views  in  this  respect 
underwent  a  sudden  change.    In  London,  he  renewed  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Dr.  Brocklesby,  his  quondam  schooUfeQow, 
and  was  introduced  to  Arthur  Murphy,  who,  hearing  of  the 
extraordinary  attainments  of  Burke,  had  requested  the  intro* 
duction.    About  this  period*  he  appears  to  have  entertained 
some  idea  of  becoming  a  candidate  for  the  professorship  of 
logic,  then  vacant  in  the  university  of  Glasgow.    This  honoar. 
however,  he  did  not  attain.    Private  arrangements,  both  in  the 
university  and  city,  rendered  the  attempt  hopeless.     Abuot 
this  time  he  made  a  short  excursion  into  France.    Hence,  in 
all  probability,  originated   the  malicious  report,  which   wis 
readily  seized  by  persons  not  very  nice  in  their  choice  of  con- 
troversial weapons,  of  his  having  been  educated  at  St.  Omet's, 
a  place  which  he  never  visited.    He  observed  more  than  once 
at  his  own  table,  *  that  he  could  not  but  think  it  a  remarkable 
'  circumstance,  that,  in  three  or  four  journeys  he  had  made  in 
'  France,  St.  Omer's  happened  to  be  the  chief  place  in  the 
'  northern  provinces,  whicn  he  had  never  visited/ 

\  His  first  avowed  work,  the  **  Vindication  of  Naturd  Sodety,** 
which  came  out  in  the  spring  of  1756,  may  in  fact  be  termed  a  piece 
of  philosophical  criticism  couched  under  the  guise  of  serious  irony. 
It  was  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  106  pages,  published  by  Cooper  at  m 

Jmce  of  Is.  6d. ;  and  originated  in  an  opmion  generiJly  expressed  ia 
iteranr  society,  of  the  style  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  being  not  only  the 
best  of  that  time,  but  in  itself  wholly  inimitu>Ie ;  and  in  the  approba- 
tion expressed  by  some  persons  of  what  were  called  his  philosophical 
opinions,  which  had  then  been  recently  published. 

*  The  design  of  Mr.  Burke  was  to  produce  a  covert  mimiciy  both 
of  his  style  and  principles ;  and  p  ticularly,  by  pushing  the  latter  to 
their  inevitable  conclusion,  to  force  conviction  of  their  unaoondness, 
by  showing  that  the  arguments  employed  by  the  peer  agarast  rel^'oo, 
applied  as  strongly  against  every  other  institution  of  civilised  laen. 
His  lordship's  philosophy,  such  as  it  was,  was  the  newest  pattern  of 
the  day,  and  ot  course  excited  considerable  notice,  as  cooung  firom  a 
man  who  had  made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  politics;  and  whose 
career,  after  a  youth  spent  in  the  stews,  and  a  manhood  in  turindenoe 
and  disaiSection  to  the  government  of  his  country,  seemed  appropri- 
ately terminated  by  an  old  age  of  iofiddity/  pp.  43, 44. 
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This  admirable  piece  of  literary  banter  did  not  fall  still-bom 
from  the  press,  as  M'Cormick  insinuates.  It  attracted  consi* 
derable  notice :  and  perhaps  it  is  the  most  exquisite  specimen 
of  literary  imitation  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  language.  It 
gives  us  an  analysis,  not  only  of  the  style  and  manner,  but  of 
the  mind  of  Bolingbroke.  Above  all,  it  tries  the  specious  and 
insidious  reasonings  of  that  writer  as  with  the  spear  of  IthurieL 
It  shews  that,  with  very  limited  views  either  of  religion  or  of  phi- 
losophy, it  is  no  very  difficult  thing  (it  is  all  that  Bolingbroke 
has  done)  to  attack  very  plausibly  every  thin^  that  is  excellent 
and  venerable ; — that  the  creation  itself  might  be  criticised 
and  tried  by  our  notions  of  reason  and  fitness,  if  the  same 
method  of  attack  by  which  the  noble  writer  assaulted  revealed 
religion,  were  directed  against  the  most  common  and  habitual 
feelings  or  opinions  of  mankind.  What  is  most  singular  ifi 
this  little  disquisition  is,  that  it  anticipates  most  emphatically 
that  brood  of  wild  imaginations  and  specious  falsehoods  which 
overran  the  world  before  and  after  the  French  Revolution ; 
and  it  is  amusing  to  see,  in  the  jumble  of  human  things,  the 
very  doctrines  ridiculed  in  this  ingenious  tract,  afterwards 
starting  up  with  all  the  gravity  of  incontrovertible  truths,  and 
pretending  to  be  the  sober  inductions  of  reason  and  philoso- 
phy. Rousseau's  celebrated  paradox  against  civilized  society 
IS  pushed  to  a  still  higher  extravagance,  than  the  Vindication 
of  Natural  Society  by  Burke.  Of  the  same  family  were  the 
wild,  but  coldxand  deadening  notions  of  Godwin  concerning 
gratitude,  inculcated  in  all  the  pomp  of  didactic  disquisition, 
for  the  amiable  purpose  of  degrading  the  irnag^  of  Uod  him- 
self into  the  condition  of  a  brute.  What  advantage,  we  might 
ask  with  Burke,  do  we  derive  from  such  writings  7  What  de- 
light can  a  man  find  in  employing  a  capacity,  v/hich  might  be 
usefully  exerted  for  the  noblest  purposes,  in  a  sort  of  sullen 
labour,  in  which,  if  the  author  could  succeed,  he  is  obliged  to 
own,  that  nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  mankind  than  his 
success  ? 

In  the  same  year  appeared  the  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful ; — a  book  quite  original  in  execution  and  design, 
and  written  in  a  style  equally  perspicuous  and  elegant.  It 
was  considered  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  be  a  model  of  philosophical 
criticism.  One  copy  of  it  he  sent  to  his  father,  who  had  not 
been  pleased  with  nis  deserting  the  law,  and  he  received  a  pre- 
sent of  1001.  in  return ;— another  to  his  friend  Shackleton,  with 
these  lines  written  in  the  blank  leaf: 

*  Accipe  et  h«c  manuum  tibi  quae  monumenta  meorum 
Sint  et  longum  testentur  amorem.' 
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He  was  now  a  married  man,  having  eB)H>Q8ed'  the  da«gli€er 
of  Dr.  Nugent  of  Bath,  and  an  increasing  family  in  a  short 
time  stimulated  his  pen  to  oonsiderable  exertbn.    In  1757, 
eight  sheets  of  the  work  which  he  entitled  an  Essay  towards 
an  Abridgement  of  Bnglish  History^  were  printed  off;  hut   it 
was  discontinued — ^from  what  cause,  we  cannot  conjeetore.     It 
is  written  in  the  true  philosophical  spirit  of  history.    The 
characters  of  the  few  kings  whose  reigns  are  completed,  are 
most  admirably  drawn ;  and  the  details  concerning  the  Druids 
and  the  Saxons,,  and  their  laws  and  polity,  abound  with  neur 
and  original  matter.    In  1758,  he  began  to  write  the  Historical 
and  Critical  parts  of  Dodsley*s  Annual  Register,  the  first  vo* 
lume  of  whion  appeared  in  thdt  year. 

He  had  for  some  time  been  acquainted  with  Johnson  and 
Oarrick.  Clear,  convincing,  pleasing,  and  eloquent  in  conver- 
sation, he  was  a  delighjtfiu  companion^  His  stream  of  mind, 
said  the  former,  is  perpietual.  It'  is  a  striking  testimony  to 
Burke's  merits,  that  he  was  loved  and  admired  by  that  Vrsa 
Minor  of  his  day,  who  was  not  naturally  a  lover  or  admirer, 
and  too  much  diq>osed  to  strong  and  sudden  prejudices. 
Among  the  warmest  admirers  of  the  rising  talent  of  Burke, 
was  the  amiable  and  not  unaccomplished  Lord  Charlemont. 
By  this  nobleman,  he  was  introduced,  in  1763,  to  (Gerard 
Hamilton,  known  by  the  appellation  of  siiig/e-jpeer^cf;— « lite- 
rary  fop  of  the  highest  cast,  and  at  that  time  Lord  Halifax's 
chief  secretary.  U  was  settled  that  Mr.  Burice  should  accom- 
pany this  genUeman  to  Ireland,  partly  as  a  friend,  and  partly 
as  private  secretary. 

'  The  opportunity  afforded  by  this  trip,  of  renewing  connexions  of 
this  class  which  had  been  interrupted  by  his  stay  in  England,  and  of 
seeing  all  his  old  friends,  was  not  neglected ;  be  also  made  a  visit  of 
some  leueth  to  Cork  and  its  vicinity,  and  more  than  once  to  Ballitore. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shackleton  in  return,  calling  at  his  apartments  in  Dub* 
lin  Castle,  surprised  him  on  the  carpet  busily  occupied  in  romping 
with  his  two  Doys,  and  used  to  mention  the  affectionate  interest  be 
took  in  thiiir  infantile  amusements  as  a  proof  of  an  amiable  mind, 
joined  to  what  the  world  knew  to  be  a  great  miud.  Even  to  a  late 
period  of  life,  he  delighted  in  children,  amusipg  himself  with  what  he 
called  ^*  his  men  in  miniature,*'  frequently  participa^ng  in  their 
juvenile  sports,  and,  while  playing  with  them,  perhaps  at  the  same 
moment  instructing  their  grandfathers!  by  tummg  from  one  to  the 
other  to  throw  out  some  forcible  truth  upon  human  nature,  from  the 
scene  which  their  little  habits,  passions,  and  contentions  afforded." 
It  was  no  unfrequent  thing  to  see  Mr.  Burke  spinning  a  top  or  a 
tee-totum  with  the  boys  who  occasionally  visUed  him  at  Boacons- 
field ;  the  following  is  an  instance  of  the  same  kind. 

'  A  gentleman  well  known  in  the  literary  political  world,  who,  when 
youogi  amused  himself  by  taking  long  walks  in  the  vicinity  of  London, 
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tHMse  fliKtted  %i8  •ft«p8  tb  Harrbvr,  about  ^e  tikne  «f  the  eoalMtfQ 
miDtsCnfs  irheoy  on  a  green  in  front  of  n  smftll  cottage,  he  spied  tfn 
aasemb^ge  df  sueh  men  as  ai^  rarely  seen  together ;  Mr.  Burke,  Mt« 
FdJi%  Mr.  ^^ridao,  /the  owner  of  the  cottage,)  Lord  John  Towtis- 
hend,  JLord  Wiltiam  Ruteel,  and  four  or  -fiTe  etmrs  the  most  toineot 
of  the  Whig  party*  diverting  themsehreB  after,  what  was  then  custo- 
ms, an  early  dinner.  Mr.  Burke's  employment  was.  the  mo^t  con- 
s^ieuons  ;  it  was  in  rapidly  wheeHn^  a  boy,  (the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Sbettdaa)  tound  the  i^ard  in  a  child's  hand-chaise,  with  an  akrt- 
iiess  aad  Tivacit^  that  indicated  an  atnuost  equsd  enjoymeiilt  in  tte 
s(A>ft  with  his  young  comptoicm.;  who  in  fiM%  wds  to  tisuch  pleased 
with  his  ^y  fellow,  that  he  would  not  let  him  desist,  nor  aid  the 
orator  seem  much  to  desire  it,  till  a  summons  to  horse  announced  the 
separation  ef  the  party.'    pp.  1%  4. 

Through  the  interest  of  Mr.  Gerard  Hamilton  and  the  Lord 
Prineiatey  he  received  a  pension  of  £300.  o'n  the  Irish  eata- 
blishihent ;  but  he  enjoyed  it  only  eighteen  months,  in  conse- 

?uence  of  a  rupture  with  itamilton.    In  a  letter  written  to  Mr. 
lood,  he  thus  expresses  himself. 

'  '<  It  is  very  true  that  there  is  an  eternal  tupture  between  me 
and  Hamilton,  which  was  on  my  side  neither  sought  nor  provoked ; 
for  though  his  cx>nduct  in  public  affiiirs  has  l>een  for  a  lone  time  di- 
rectly contrary  to  my  opinions,  very  reproachful  to  himself  and  ex- 
tremely disgustful  to  me ;  and  though  in  private  he  has  not  justly 
fttlfilled  one  of  his  engageoaents  to  me,  y^et  1  was  so  uneasy  and  awkr 
ward  at  doming  to  a  breach,  where  I  had  once  a  close  and  intimate 
friendship,  that  I  cdnti^iuea  ^ith  a  kind  of  desperate  fidelity  to  ad- 
here to  his  ca\iflfe  and  person ;  and  when  I  found  him  greatly  dis- 
posed to  qoarrel  with  me,  I  used  such  submissive  measures  as  I 
tiever  befote  cooM  prevail  upon  itiyself  to  use  to  any  man. 

'  ^  The  ocClisidV)  of  our  difference  was  not  any  act  whatsoever  on 
tey  batt ;  it  ^as  entirely  on  his,  by  a  voluntary  but  most  ins(Jent 
and  mtoterable  deiband,  atnountfng  to  no  less  than  a  claim  of  servi- 
tude during  the  whiole  course  of  my  life,  without  leaving  me  at  any 
time  a  power  eithet  of  getting  forward  with  honour,  or  of  retiring 
irith  tranquillity.  This  was  really  and  truly  the  substance  of  his  de« 
knand  apnn  me,  to  which  I  need  not  tell  you  I  refused  with  some 
degree  of  indignation  to  submit.  On  this  we  ceased  to  see  each 
Other,  or  to  correspond,  a  good  while  before  you  left  London.  He 
then  commenced,  through  the  intervention  or  others,  a  negotiation 
with  me,  in  which  he  showed  as  much  of  meanness  in  his  proposals  as 
he  had  dohe  of  arrogance  in  his  demands ;  but  as  all  these  proposals 
were  vitiated  by  the  taint*  of  that  servitude  with  which  they  were  all 
tbisied,  his  negotiation  came  to  nothing. 

*  **  He  groulnded  these  monstrous  claims  (sucIl  as  never  were  be- 
fore heafd  of  In  this  country)  on  that  pension  which  he  had  procured 
for  tne  through  Colonel  Cunninghame,  the  late  Primate,  and  Lord 
lidiftk,  for,  tlvough  all.  that  series  of  persons,  this  paltry  busi- 
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nett  was  contrived  to  pass.  Nbw,  thoagb  I  was  sensible  that  I  amed 
this  pension  to  the  good  will  of  the  Primate  in  a  great  degree»  aod 
thouffb,  if  it  had  come  from  Hamilton's  pocket,  instead  of  beine  de- 
rived from  the  Irish  treasury^  1  had  earned  it  by  a  long  and  uibo- 
rious  attendance,  and  might,  in  any  other  than  that  unfortunate  oon- 
nezion,  have  got  a  much  better  thing ;  yet,  to  get  rid  of  him  coat- 
pletely,  and  not  to  carry  a  memorial  of  such  a  person  about  me,  I 
offered  to  transmit  it  to  bis  attorney  in  trust  for  nim.  This  offer  be 
thought  proper  to  accept.  I  bee  pardon,  my  dear  Flood,  for  troubling 
you  so  long  on  a  subject  which  ought  not  to  employ  a  moment  of 
your  thoughts,  and  never  shall  again  employ  a  moment  of  mine."  * 

'    pp.  75—77. 

In  this  affair,  Hamilton's  conduct  appears  mean  and  infa- 
mous: there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  coolly  pocketed  the 
pension  himself.  Burke  never  alleged  that  he  did  so,  for  he 
preserved  a  rigid  silence  on  the  subject,  from  a  principle  of 
'  desperate  fidelity/  as  he  calls  it,  or,  in  other  words,  a  too 
scrupulous  adherence  to  the  point  of  honour.  Nor  would  the 
matter  have  ever  been  revealed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  dis- 
covery of  Mr.  Burke's  letter  among  the  papers  of  Mr.  Flood. 
The  conclusion  of  this,  letter  gives  a  curious  sketch  of  the  state 
of  parties  and  politics  at  that  period.  After  alluding  to  the 
prooable  change  of  administration,  he  says  : 

'  **  At  this  very  instant,  the  causes  productive  of  such  a  change 
are  strongly  at  work.  The  Regency  Bill  has  shewn  such  want  of 
concert  and  want  of  capacity  in  the  ministers,  such  an  inattention  to 
the  honour  of  the  Crown,  if  not  such  a  design  agaimt  it,  such  impo- 
sition and  surprise  upon  the  King,  and  such  a  misrepresentation  of 
the  disposition  of  Parliament  to  the  Sovereign,  that  there  is  no  doubt 
that  there  is  a  fixed  resolution  to  get  rid  of  them  all  (unless  perhaps 
of  Grenville) ;  but  principally  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford ;  so  that  you 
will  have  much  more  reason  to  be  surprised  to  find  the  ministry  stand- 
ing by  the  end  of  next  week,  than  to  hear  of  their  entire  removal. 
Nothing  but  an  intractable  temper  in  your  friend  Pitt  can  prevent  a 
most  admirable  and  lasting  system  from  being  put  together,  and  this 
crisis  will  shew  whether  pride  or  patriotum  be  predominant  in  his 
character :  for  you  may  be  assured,  he  has  it  now  in  his  power  to 
come  into  the  .service  of  his  country  upon  any  phin  of  politics  he  may 
choose  to  dictate,  with  great  and  honourable  terms  to  himself  and  to 
every  friend  he  has  in  the  world,  and  with  such  a  strength  of  power 
as  will  be  equal  to  every  thing,  but  absolute  despotism  over  the  King 
and  kingdom.  A  few  days  will  show  whether  he  wfll  take  this  part, 
or  that  of  continuing  on  his  back  at  Hayes,*  talking  fustian,  excluded 
from  all  ministerial,  and  incapable  of  all  parliamentary  service.  For 
his  gout  is  worse  than  ever,  but  his  pride  may  disable  him  more 
than  his  gout.  These  matters  so  fill  our  imaginations^  here,  that 
with  our  mob  of  6  or  7000  weavers,  who  pursue  the  Ministry»  and 
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do  not  leave  them  quiet  or  safe  in  their  own  houses,  we  have  little  to 
think  of  other  things."  ^    pp.  80,  81. 

But  the  most  attractive  and  winnine  feature  of  Mr.  Burke's 
social  character  was  the  ardour  and  sincerity  of  his  friend- 
ships. In  die  instance  of  Barry  the  painter,  who  was  acciden- 
tally introduced  to  him,  we  see  the  most  active  benevolence 
at  work,  constant,  unremitted,  and  unwearied,  to  redeem  un- 
friended merit  from  poverty  wd  neglect.  He  sent  him  to 
England,  received  him  at  his  house  in  Queen  Anne-street,  in- 
troduced him  to  the  principal  artists,  and  procured  him  em- 
plojrment  to  copy  pictures  under  AtheniaA  Stuart,  till  he  might 
be  enabled  to  do  more  for  him. 

George  Orenville's  administration  having  lost  its  popularity 
)w  the  proceedings  against  Wilkes,  and  the  confidence  of  the 
King,  it  is  supposed,  through  the  ascendancy  of  Lord  Bute,  a 
division  of  the  Whigs,  upon  Lord  Chatham's  refusal  to  join 
them,  came  into  office  under  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham. 
Through  the  interest  of  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  Mr.  Burke  received 
the  appointment  of  private  secretary  to  that  nobleman,  and 
came  immediately  into  parliament  as  member  for  Wendover. 
It  was  a  ricketty,  unstable,  heterogeneous  administration,  and 
Mr.  Burke,  from  the  beginning,  felt  its  instability.  His  first 
speech  upon  the  affairs  of  America  was  highly  extolled  by 
Lord  Chatham,  who  followed  him  in  the  debate.  Dr.  John- 
son, writing  to  Mr.  Langton,  observes :  '  We  have  the  loss  of 
'  Burke's  company,*  (meaning  his  absence  from  the  celebrated 
literary  club  established  in  1763,)  '  since  he  has  been  engaged  in 
'  public  business,  in  which  he  has  gained  more  reputation  than 
'  periiaps  any  man  ever  gained  before ;' — and  he  adds  in  another 
part,  '  Burke  is  a  great  man  by  nature,  and  is  expected  soon 
^  to  attain  civil  ^eatness.'  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Rocking- 
ham administration,  he  paid  another  visit  to  Ireland,  to  inspect 
the  little  property  left  him  by  his  brother,  who  died  in  the  pre- 
ceding year ;  and  in  March  1768,  Parliament  being  dissolved, 
he  was  again  returned  for  Wendover.  About  this  time,  with 
the  assistance  of  Lord  Rockingham,  he  purchased  a  small  es- 
tate and  i^reeable  residence  for  £20,000,  the  expense  beingmuch 
enhanced  oy  his  being  obliged  to  take  the  pictures  and  statues 
in  the  house,  of  which  the  vendor  had  been  a  considerable  collec- 
tor. He  alludes  to  this  circumstance  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Barry,  all  of  which  are  highly  interesting  documents,  and  de- 
serve preservation,  not  merely  as  testimonies  of  the  goodness 
of  his  heart  and  the  soundnesd  of  his  integrity,  but  inasmuch 
as  they  abound  with  ingenious  observations  on  the  fine  arts, 
and  tlie  principles  of  taste.    A  painter  might  study  them  with 

2D2 
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advaata^f  and  they  prove  the  comprehetisive  range  of  his 
mind.  He  gave  excellent  admonition  to  Barr]^  upon  topics  of 
private  concfact ;  and  no  man  more  required  it  tnan  that  able 
out  eccentric  artist.  Never  was  an  intractable  and  irritable 
temper  better  schooled  than  by  llie  gentle  and  kind  sugges- 
tions which  from  time  to  time  Burke  wrote  to  him.  In  one  of 
bis  letters  be  says : 

' ^<  In  the  mean  time  I  must  preis  it  upon  you  to*  live  on  the  belt 
terms  with  the  people  you  are  with,  even  dealers  and  the  like ;  lor  it 
wttl  not  Miow,  that  hecsiise  men  wont  some  virtaes^  that  they 
want  all.  Their  socie^  will  be  soow  reKef  to  yom  and  their  inter- 
course of  some  advantage,  if  it  were  no  more  thaa  a  dispelling  of 
the  unsociable  huifleurs  contracted  in  so]itwle»  which  will,  in  the  end^ 
not  fell  of  corrupting  the  ^Ildentanding  as  well  as  the  manoersy  and 
of  utterly  disqualifying  a  man  for  the  satisfactions  and  duties  of  Itfr. 
Men  must  be  taken  as  they  are,  and  we  neither  make  them  or  our- 
selves better,  either  by  flying  from  or  quarrelling  with  them ;  and 
Romoy  and  the  trade  of  Virtiliy  are  not  the  only  places  and  oro- 
fessions  in  which  many  little  practices  ought  to  be  overlookea  in 
olhersy  though  they  should  be  carefully  avoided  by  oufsehes. 

*  *'  I  remember  you  wrote  to  me  with  a  great  deal  of  sense,  and 
much  honest  indignation,  on  the  subject  of  some  qaaekiah  pretences 
to  secrets  in  the  art,  sudi  as  Magilphs,  and  the  Hke.  We  had  much 
of  the  same  stuff  here.  It  is  indeed  ridiedous  to  the  last  degree  to 
imagine  that  excellence  is  to  be  attauied  by  any  mechanical  con- 
trivances whatsoever.  But  still  the  overvaluing  of  foolish  or  into- 
rested  people  ousht  not  to  induce  us  wholly  to  r^ect  what  may  be 
subordinately  useml.  Every  thing  is  worth  a  trial ;  and  much  of  the 
business  of  colouring,  belonging  t;o  a  sort  of  natural  history,  it  is 
rather  worth  while  to  make  experiments,  as  many  as  one  can.^* ' 

pp.  \\%  1S> 

Poor  Barry,  he  never  forgot  amidst  the  busiest  occupations 
.  of  public  lire.  As  sooa  as  his  connexion  wi(^  Lord  Rocking^ 
htfim's  administration  enabled  him  to  extend  his  kindness  to 
hiio,  in  conjunction  witli  his  couBin  WiHiam,  he  sent  him  to 
ttaly,.  Siud  undertook  to  maintain  him  while  he  was  there.  The 
artist  set  out  in  176d%  and  remained  there  at  the  joint  expense  of 
his  benevolent  friends  fiYe  years*  Barry  could  earn  nothing 
for  himself  during  his  residence  abroad,  and  his  munifioeut 
friends,  amid,  difficulties  and  distresses  of  tfaeir  own»  ministered 
ito  aU  bis  wants.  He  felt  the  weight;  of  his  obligatiooB,  and 
used  to  say, '  Air.  B^rke  has  beea  nuder  God  all  in  all  to  vie.* 
The  few  lettens  which  have  been  preserved  out  of  their  cor** 
respondetice,  are,  in  our  judgement,  the  most  valuaibLe  docw- 
nieots  in  Mt.  Prior's  book.  They  breathe  the  veiy  soul  of 
kindness,  and  the  wojkIs  of  Cioero.may  jus^y  be  npplind  to 
them :  '  Atqul  hsec  sunt  indicia  solida  et  expressa, — ^nsec  signa 
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*  probitati8«  non  facata  forensi  specie,  sed  domesticis  inusta 

*  nolis  verilati3/*  In  the  following  letter  he  gives  him  the  pro- 
foondest  advice  regarding  bis  art. 

*  **  But  as  jou  were  iDdulgent  enough  to  bear  my  humour  under 
the  name  of  advice,  you  will  permit  me  now»  my  dear  Barryi  once 
more  to  wish  you,  in  the  beginning  at  least,  to  contract  the  circle  of 
your  studies.  The  extent  and  rapidity  of  your  mind  carries  you  to 
too  great  a  diversity  of  things,  and  to  the  completion  of  a  whole  be- 
fore you  are  quite  master  of  the  parts,  m  a  degree  equal  to  the  dig- 
nity of  your  ideas.  This  disposition  arises  from  a  generous  impa- 
tience, which  is  a  fault  almost  characteristic  of  great  genius.  But  it 
is  a  ^It  nevertheless,  and  one  which  I  am  sure  you  will  correct, 
when  you  consider  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  medianic  in  your 
profession,  in  which,  however,  the  distinctive  part  of  the  art  conaislB* 
and  without  which  the  first  ideas  can  only  make  a  good  critic,  not  a 
painter. 

'  *'  I  confess  I  am  not  much  desirous  of  your  composing  many 
pieces^  for  some  time  at  least.  Compositiott  (though  by  sone  people 
placed  foremost  in  the  list  of  the  ingredients  of  an  art)  I  do  not  value 
near  so  highlv.  I  know  none  who  attempts,  that  does  not  suooeedl 
tolerably  in  that  part :  but  that  exquisite  nasterly  drawing,  which  is 
the  glory  of  the  great  school  where  you  are,  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
very  lew,  perhaps  to  none  of  the  present  i^gev  in  its  highest  perfectioB. 
If  I  were  to  indulge  a  conjecture,  I  should  attribute  all  that  is  called 
greatness  of  style  and  manner  of  drawing,  to  this  exact  knowledge  of 
the  parts,  of  the  human  body,  of  anatomy  and  perspective.  For  by 
knowiDg  exactly  and  habitually,  without  tlte  labour  of.particokr  and 
occasional  thinking,  what  was  to  be  done  in  every  figure  they  de« 
signed,  tbey  naturally  attained  a  freedom  and  spirit  of  outline ;  be» 
cause  they  could  be  daring  without  being  absurd ;  whereas  ignonmee, 
if  it  be  cautious,  is  poor  and  timid ;  if  bold,  it  ia  only  blindly  presump- 
tuous. This  minute  and  thoroogih  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  prac- 
tical as  well  as  theoretical  perspective,  by  which  I  mean  to  include 
foreshortening,  i^  all  the  effect  of  labour  and  use  in  particular  studies, 
and  mrt  in  general  compositioiw.  Notwithstanding  your  natural  re- 
pugnance to  haodltog  of  carcasses,  yon  ouglit  to  make  the  knife  go 
with  the  pencil,  and  study  anatomy  in  real,  and^  if  you  can,  in  fre- 
quent directions.  You  know  that  a  .man  who  despises,  asyou  dor 
the  ninntis  of  the  art,  is  bound  to  be  ^uite  perfect  in  the  noblest 
part  of  all,  or  he  is  nothing.  Mediocrity  is  tolerable  in  middling 
thinssy  but  not  at  all  in  the  great.  In  the  course  of  the  studies  I 
meak  of»  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  paint  portraits  ofben  and  diligently. 
This  I  do  not  say  as  wishing  you  to  turn  your  studies  to  portrait 
painting ;  quite  otherwise ;  but  because  many  things  in  the  human 
&ce  will  certainly  escape  you  without  some  mtermixture  of  that  kind  ' 
of  study."  '    pp.  127—29. 


^  Orat.  pro  Cn.  Plancio. 
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In  another,  he  tells  him  very  kindly  npt  to  «top  at  a  little 
expense.    '  You  know/  he  says*  '  Vft  desired  you,  at  parting, 

*  never  to  scruple  to  draw  for  a  few  pounds  extraordinary,  and 
'  directions  will  be  given  to  take  your  drafts  on  such  occasions. 

*  You  willj udge  yourself  of  the  propriety,  but  never  starve  the 

*  came.*  With  a  delicate  solicitude  he  endeavours  to  remoTe 
from  Barry's  bosom  that  irksome  feeling  of  dependence,  which 
is  so  insupportable  to  a  sensitive  mind.  But  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  artist  at  Rome,  dated  in  1769,  is  a  still  more  pleasing 
specimen  of  the  heart  of  the  writer.  It  was  written  for  th^ 
purpose  of  giving  that  intractable,  froward  artist,  a  hint  or  two 
upon  the  important  duty  of  regulating  the  strange  impulses  of 
his  temper ;  and  it  might  be  read  with  advantage  night  and 
morning  by  every  contentious,  ill-humoured  man.  The  pre- 
diction of  poor  Barry's  fate,  in  the  event  of  his  not  controlling 
his  disposition,  was  out  too  fatally  verified. 

<  <<  As  to  any  reports  concerning  your  conduct  and  behaviour,  you 
may  be  very  sure  that  they  could  have  no  kind  of  influence  here ; 
for  none  of  us  are  of  such  a  make  as  to  trust  to  any  one's  report  for 
the  character  of  a  person  whom  we  ourselves  know.  Until  very 
lately!  I  had  never  heard  any  thing  of  your  proceedings  from  others; 
and  when  I  did,  it  wss  much  less  thsn  1  had  known  from  yourself, 
that  you  had  been  upon  ill  terms  with  thp  srtists  and  virtuosi  in 
Rome,  without  much  mention  of  cause  or  consequence.  If  you 
have  improved  these  unfortunate  quarrels  to  your  advancement  in  your 
esfU  you  have,  turned  a  very  disagreeable  circumstance  to  a  very 
capital  advantage.  However  you  may  have  succeeded  in  this  uncom« 
mon  attempt*  permit  me  to  suggest  to  you,  with  that  friendly  liberty 
which  you  have  always  had  the  goodness  to  bear  from  me,  that  you 
cannot  possibly  have  always  the  same  success,  either  with  regard  to 
your  fortune  or  your  reputation.  Depend  upon  it,  that  you  will  find 
the  same  competitions,  the  same  jealousies,  the  same  arts  and  cabals, 
the  emulations  of  interest  and  of  fame,  and  the  same  agitations  and 
passions  here,  that  you  have  experienced  in  Italy;  and  if  they  have 
the  same  effect  on  your  temper,  they  will  have  just  the  same  effi?cts 
upon  your  interest ;  and  be  your  merit  what  it  will,  you  will  never 
be  employed  to  paint  a  picture.  It  will  be  the  same  at  London  as  at 
Rome ;  and  the  same  in  Paris  as  in  London :  for  the  world  is  pretty 
nearly  alike  in  all  its  parts :  nay,  though  it  would  perhaps  be  a  little 
inconvenient  to  me,  I  had  a  thousand  tiroes  rather  you  should  fix  your 
residence  in  Rome  than  here,  as  I  should  not  then  have  the  mortifi- 
cation of  seeing  with  my  own  eyes  a  genius  of  the  first  rank  lost  to 
the  world,  himself,  and  his  friends,  as  I  certainly  must,  ifyou  do  not 
assume  a  manner  of  acting  and  thinking  here,  totally  different  from 
what  your  letters  from  Rome  have  described  to  me. 

*  **  That  you  have  had  just  subjects  of  indignation  always,  and 
of  anger  oflen,  1  do  no  ways  doubt ;  who  can  live  in  the  world  with- 
out some  trial  of  his  patience  i    But  believe  me^  my  dear  Barry, 
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that  the  arms  with  which  die  ill  dispositions  pf  the  world  are  to  be 
comhatedy  and  the  qualities  by  which  it  is  to  be  reconciled  to  usy  and 
we  reconciled  to  it,  are  moderation*  gentleness,  a  little  indulgence 
to  others,  and  a  great  deal  of  distrust  of  ourselves;  which  are  not 
quaKtiea  of  a  mean  spirit,  as  some  may  possibljr^ think,  them;. but 
Tirtoes  of  a  great  and  noble  kind,  and  such  as  dignify  0|ir  nature  as 
much' as  they  contribute  to  our  repose  and  fortune ;  for  nothing  can 
be  so  unworthy  of  a  well-composed  soul,  as  to  pass  away  life  in 
bickerings  and  litigations,  in  snarling  and  scuffling  with  every  jDne 
about  us. 

'  ^  Again  and  again*  lay  dear  Barry,  we  must  be  at  peace  with  our 
own  species;  if  not /or  their  sakes,  yet  very  much  for  our  own.  Think 
what  my  feelings  must  be,  from  my  unfeigned  regard,  and  from  rov 
wishes  Uiat  your  talents  might  be  of  use,  when  I  see  what  the  inevi- 
table consequences  must  be,  of  your  persevering  in  what  has  hitherto 
been  your  course,  ever  since  I  knew  you,  and  which  you  will  permit 
me  to  trace  out  for  you  beforehand.  «. 

«  •'  You  will  come  here ;  you  will  observe  what  the  artists  are  do* 
ing ;  and  you  will  sometimes  speak  a  disapprobation  in  plain  words, 
and  sometmies  by  a  no  less  expressive  silence.  By  degrees  you  will 
produce  some  of  your  own  works.  They  will  be  variously  criticised ; 
you  will  defend  them  ;  you  will  abuse  tliose  that  have  attacked  you ; 
expostulations,  discussions,  letters,  possibly  challenges,  will  go  for- 
ward ;  you  will  shun  your  brethren,  they  will  shun  you.  In  the  mean 
time,  gentlemen  will  avoid  your  friendship,  for  fear  of  being  engaged 
in  your  quarrels  ;  you  will  fall  into  distresses  which  will  only  aggra- 
vate your  disposition  for  farther  quarrels ;  you  will  be  obliged  for 
maintenance  to  do  any  thing  for  any  body ;  your  very  talents  will 
depart  for  want  of  hope  and  encouragement ;  and  you  will  go  out  of 
the  world  fretted,  disappointed,  and  rained. 

'  **  Nothing  but  my  real  regard  for  you  could  induce  me  to  set 
these  considerations  in  this  light  before  you.  Remember,  we  are 
born  to  serve  and  to  adorn  our  country,  and  not  to  contend  with  our 
fellow  citizens,  and  that  in  particular  your  business  is  to  paint,  and  not 
to  dispute."'    pp.  137— 189. 

Barry  returned  irom  Italy  with  a  considerable  stock  of  arro- 
gance, and  no  slight  tincture  of  infidelity.  Burke  immedi- 
ately assailed  his  new  opinions,  not  only  by  bis  own  persuasive 
eloQuence,  but  by  that  of  the  best  writers,  and  particularly 
by  bishop  Butler,  whose  Analogy  he  strongly  urged  him  to 
peruse  with  great  attention.  He  succeeded  in  curing  his 
friend's  deism.  Mr.  Burke's  tolerance  upon  all  matters  of  re- 
ligious belief  may  be  inferred  from  the  support  which,  in  a 
speech  of  great  power,  he  gave  the  bill  brought  in  for  the  re- 
lief of  Protestant  Dissenters  in  1773.  The  following  noble 
passage  drew  warm  and  rapturous  applause. 

'  **  At  the  same  time  that  I  would  cut  up  the  very  root  of  atheism^ 
I  would  respect  all  conscience ;  all  conscience  that  is  really  such. 
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and  whldh  perhaps  its  veiy  tendmiess  proves  to  be  stfticew»  I  wis)fe 
to  see  the  Establiehed  Church  o^  England  great  and  poireribi ;  I 
wish  to  see  her  foundations  laid  low  and  deep,  that  she  may  email 
the  eiant  powers  of  rebellious  darkness ;  I  would  have  her  head 
nuseof  up  to  that  .Heaven  to  which  she  oondncts  usi  I  would  iMre 
her  open  wide  her  liospitable  gales  by  a  noble  and  Ubeml  cofspre- 
bensiiHi>  but  I  would  have  no  breaches  in  her  wall ;  I  would  have  her 
cherish  all  those  who  are  withiuy  and  pity  all  those  who  are  without ; 
I  would  haye  her  a  oominon  blessing,  to  the  world,  an  examplef  if  not 
an  instructor,  to  those  who  have  cot  the  happiness  to  belong  to  her ; 
I  would  have  her  give  a  lessor  of  peace  to  mankind,  that  a  vexed  and 
Wandering  generation  naight  be  taueht  to  seek  for  repose  and  tolera- 
tion in  the  maternal  bosom  of  Christian  charity,  and  not  in  the  harlot 
lap  ci  infidelity  and  indifference.  Nothing  has  drh^en  people  more 
Into  that  house  of  seduction,  than  the  mutual  hatred  of  Christian 
'  congregations.  Long  may  we  enjoy  our  Church  under  a  learned  and 
editying  episcopacy.*' '    pp.  155, 6. 

It  is  neither  the  porpoae,  nor  is  it  compatible  witb  tb^Umits 
ef  this  article,  to  follow  Mr.  Burke  through  the  stonny  vicissi* 
tttdea  of  his  public  life,  nor  to  indkil^e  in  minute  coaunent  on 
hia  speeches  and  writings.  We  conline  ourselves  to  those 
lineaments  of  his  character  which  are  less  femitiar  to  the 
public,  and  which  the  carelessness  or  incapacity  oP  his  former 
Diogrophers  passed  by  unnoticed ; — we  mean  his  social  and 
private  life  in  the  season  of  friendly  intercourse  or  of  domestic 
retirement.  Among  those  friends  who  passed  part  of  their 
summer  at  Gregones,  were  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thrale.  Mr.  Burke  cultivated  also  the  friendship,  and  acouiired 
the  confidence  of  Dr.  Franklin ;  nor  was  he  unacquainted  with 
Dr.  Priestley.  When  Wedderburne  uttered  his  funous  philippic 
against  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Burke  accompanied  Priestley  to  the 

E'vy-council  chamber.    The  anecdote  is  thus  related  by  the 
ter. 

<  ^  Going  along  Parliament*street,  on  the  morning  of  the  S9th  of 
January^  1774s  I  met  Mr.  Burke  and  Dr.  Douglas,  bishop  of  Salis- 
bory»  when  the  former  introduced  us  to  each  other,  as  men  of 
letters^  and  inquired  whither  I  was  going.  I  replied^  I  co^d  sajr 
whither  I  mished  to  go ;  and  on  explaining  that  it  was  tp  the  Privy 
Council,  he  desired  me  to  accompany  him.  The  ante*rooQi  proved 
to  be  so  full  of  persons,  on  the  same  errand  as  ourselves,  that  I  de- 
spaired even  of  setting  near  the  door.  '  Keep  fiist  hold  of  me,'  said 
Mr.  Burke,  lockmg  my  arm  within  his,  and  forcing  his  way,  after 
muph  difficulty,  to  the  door.  *  You  are  an  excellent  leader,  Mr. 
Burke.'  ^  I  wish  others  thought  so  too,'  replied  he.  We  got  in  among 
the  first,  Mr.  Burke  taking  hie  stand  behiod  the  chair  neafr  to  the 

President,  and  I.  ne^t  to  him^" '    pp.  1,90. 
* 

While  the  load  of  public  duty- oppresfied  him,  and  every 


\ 
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hooP  of  his  life  was  occupied  in  the  discharge  of  it«,  his  income 
was  scaAty«  hi^  eatajte  not  exce^ding^  7001.  per  annum*,  and  the 
Best  wa^  derived  from  his  Irish  property  and  the  producis  of 
his  KtiAfaiiy  Ubf^v*  Out  of  thia,  oe  supported  several  indigent 
veIsiioDft».  aoA  h«  was  ihecefoce  cpnipelled  ta  prai^tisa  a  rigid 

*  He  had  in  bet,'  says  bis  biographer,  *  no  extravagant  propensiUos 
to  indulge ;  bis  domestic  arrangements  were  under  the  pruaent  ma- 
nagement of  bis  la^y ;  bJs  CQacb-borses*  toojk  their  turn  in  the  plough ; 
bis  table»  to  which  men  Qf  merit  or  distinction  in  every  class,  were 
alwaya  welcouu;,^  partook  more  of  neatness  and  moderation,,  than 
parade  and  profusion,  ^t.  Beaconsfield,  he  preserved  a  frank  and 
cheerfbl  hospitality,  which  those  wbo  enjoyed  once  were  glad  of  the 
opportuoity  to  enjoy  aeain;  while  in  town,  be  frequently  asked  poli- 
tical and  literary  frjiends  to  dine  on  beef-stakes,  or  a  l^g  of  mutton, 
and  occasionally  gave  little  more  than  he  professed.'  p.  222. 

Mr.  Burke  wa^  a^ctionatety  attached  to  his  son  Richard. 
The  untimely  loss  of  this  excellent  man  nearly  laid  him  pros<- 
trate..  This  event  happened  on  the  2d  of  August,  1794,  at  the 
€arly  age  of  thirty-six.  From  this  moment,  Mr.  Burke's  health 
slowly  declined*  AU  his  letters  and  writings  from  this  time 
are  tinctured  witU  sadness  amounting  alq^ost  to  despair.    In  a 

Fc 


answer  to  the  Duke  of  Bed^rd's  attack  upon  his  pensioO)  ks 
says :  *  The  storm  has  gone  over  me,  and  i  lie  like  one  of  those 

*  old  oaks  which  the  late  hurricane  has  scattered  about  me.    I 
'  am  stripped  of  all  my  honours ;  I  am  torn  up  bv  the  toots, 

*  aad  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth I  am  alone,    f  have  none 

'  to  meet  my  enemies  at  the  gate.*  Mr.  Burke  died  on  thia  * 
8th  of  June  1797,  in  the  68th  year  of  his.ajge.  We  shall  closs 
our  article  by  presenting  our  readers  mtb  one  of  the  last 
lettess  on  political  subjects  which  he-  wrote.  It  has  not  yet 
besa  pubtishedi,  and  it  shews  how  the  vulina  passion  of  his 
heart  at  that  time — his  lively  abhorrence  of  tne  French  Revo* 
lution,  and  the  dread  that  its  example  would  infect  other  states 
aad  countries,  remaiAed:  with  him  to  this  latest  pesiod  of  his 
existence.  It  was  addressed  ta  His  Serene  Hsghnesa  the  Here-* 
ditary  Prince- of  Wurtemburg,  who.  was  thea<  in  Londoa,  and 
accompanied  with*  a  pnesent  of  his  Letters  on-  a  Regicide 


'  The  Autbour  of  the  Letters,  which  hb  kinsman  will  have,  the  ho- 
nour of  laying  befbre  the  Prince  of  Wurtemberg,  would  not  bave 
presaoMd  is  tfaiidc  then  in  the  snudlesl  degree  worthy  of  being  so 
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gresentedy  if  the  extraordinaiy  oendesceoBion  of  his  Serene  Highness 
ad  not  made  it  his  duty  to  acknowledge  his  respectfol  sense  of  that 
condescension  by  such  an  ofiering  to  it  as  alone  was  in  his  power. 

*  He  would  have  presented  himself  personally  according  to  his  Se- 
rene Highnesses  gracious  permission^  signified  to  him  through  his  friend 
Sir  John  Hippisley*  to  pay  the  homage  which  every  one  owes  to  the 
rank  and  virtues  of  the  Prmce  of  Wurtemberg,  but  he  did  not  choose 
to  affect  his  compassion  by  exhibiting  to  his  Serene  Highness  the 
remains' of  an  object  worn  out  by  age,  grief,  and  infirmity,  and  con- 
demned to  perpetual  retreat. 

'  The  Authour  is  convinced  that  the  favourable  sentiments  of  the 
Prince  with  regard  to  those  letters,  are  not  owing  to  the  talents  of 
the  writer,  but  to  the  cause  which  he  has  undertaken^  however 
weakly,  to  defend,  and  of  which  his  Serene  Highness  is  the  protec- 
tor by  situation  and  by  disposition* 

*  The  Authour  hopes  that  if  it  should  please  God  by  his  all-power* 
ful  interposition  to  preserve  the  ruins  of  the  civilized  world,  his 
Serene  Highness  will  become  a  great  instrument  in  its  necessary  repa- 
ration, and  that  not  only  in  the  noble  estates  which  comprize  his  own 
patrimony,  but  in  the  two  great  empires  in  which  he  has  so  natural 
and  just  an  influence,  as  well  as  in  the  third  which  his  Serene  High- 
ness is  going  to  unite  in  interest  and  affection  with  the  other  two. 
In  this  he  will  co-operate  with  the  beneficial  and  enlarged  views  of 
the  illustrious  house,  and  its  virtuous  chief,  who  are  on  the  point  of 
having  the  happiness  of  his  alliance.  To  the  complete  success  of 
that  alliance  publick  and  domestick,  some  of  the  Authoor*s  latest  and 
most  ardent  vows  will  be  directed ! 

*  In  the  great  task  allotted  to  the  sovereigns  who  shall  remain,  his 
Serene  Highness' will  find  it  necessary  to  exercise,  in  his  own  terri- 
tories, and  also  to  recommend,  wherever  his  influence  shall  reach,  a 
judicious,  well-tempered,  and  manly  severity  in  the  support  of  law, 
order,  religion,  and  morals ;  and  this  will  be  as  expedient  for  the 
happiness  of  the  people,  as  it  will  be  to  follow  the  natural  bent  of  his 
own  good  heart,  in  procuring'  by  more  pleasant  modes  the  good  of 
the  subject,  who  stands  everywhere  in  need  of  a  firm  and  vigorous, 
full  as  much  as  of  a  lenient  and  healing  government. 

'  With  sentiments  of  the  roost  profound  respect, 

*  His  Serene  Highness's  most  faithful  and  obliged  Serrant, 
*  Bath,  2»A  of  April  1797.  Edmund  Burks.' 


Art*  III.  PrkU  du  Syithne  HiSrogli^phiqut  de*  Anaens  EgypHens  ; 
ou  Recherches  sur  les  El^mens  rremiers  de  cette  Ecriture  sacr^e, 
sur  leurs  diverses  Combinaisons,  et  sur  les  Rapports  de  ce  Sys- 
itme  avec  les  Autres  M^thodes  Graphtques  Ei^ptiennes.  Far  M. 
ChampoUion  le  Jeune.  Avec  un  Volume  de  Fianches.  roy.  8vo« 
pp.  410  &  46.    Paris.  1824. 

fl^HE  design  of  this  work,  the  learned  and  indefatigable  Author 
-^   tells  QB»  is  to  demonstrate  the  universality  ot  the  phonetic 
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use  of  his  alphabet ;  and  that  of  his  eighth  chapter  is,  to  apply 
it  to  the  proper  names  of  the  Pharaohs  anterior  to  Cambyses. 
When  we  opened  upon  this  passage  (p*  177)^  it  struck  us  that 
this  was  assuredly  a  vri^oy  T^i^y'with  a  witness— a  putting  first 
of  what  ought  to  have  come  last ;  for  it  is  impossible  for  M. 
Champollion  to  demonstrate  the  universality  of  his  alphabet, 
without  having  previously  applied  it  to  the  proper  names  of  ' 
the  Pharaohs.    Anxious  to  see  how  he  works  the  machinery 
of  his  alphabet  in  this  respect,  we  turned  to  cartouche  1Q9» 
the  first  on  the  list  of  the  proper  names  of  the  Pharoah  dy- 
umsty.    Here,  the  first  thing  which  we  encounter,  is  a  groupe 
of  four  characters ; — a  plant  and  a  semi-circle,  a  bee  and  a 
semi-circle,  of  which  M.  Champollion  ofiers  the  following  ex- 
planation. 

'  The  first  inscription  is  preceded  by  the  croupe  whicb^  in  the 
hieroglyphic  inscription  of  the  Rosetta  stone,  always  corresponds  to 
the  word  BA£IA£r£  of  the  Greek  text.    The  two  fir^t  characters  of 
this  gToupe»  the  plant  (S)  and  the  segment  of  a  sphere  (T),  are,  in 
fact 9  tb^  two  first  signs  of  the  groupe  (No.  270  in  ibe  plates)  souten, 
rex,  director,  which,  in  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  el^resses  very 
frequently  the  same  idea,  hing^  and  the  hieratic  form  of  which  is 
easily  recognised  in  the  corresponding  groupe  of  the  demotic  in- 
scription of  Rosetta.    The  third  sign  of  the  groupe  is  a  bee,  joined 
to  tne  segment  of  a  sphere ;  the  usual  sign  of  the  feminine  gender  in 
the  Egyptian  language,  in  which  the  word  bee  is,  in  fact,  of  that 
gender.    If  we  may  depend  on  the  formal  testimony  of  Horapollo, 
the  bee  expresses,  in  hierogl^rphic  writing,  Aooy  «rpo(  "RcuriXia  vu^nnof, 
a  people  obedient  to  their  king.    We  may  therefore  consider  the 
four  characters  which  compose  the  groupe  (No.  270  b)  as  an  es* 
tablisbed  formula,  signifymg  the  director,  or  kin^  of  the  obedient 
jtemple,  and  as  formed  of  an  abbreviation  of  the  phonetic  groupe  sig- 
nimng  king,  and  of  a  character  purely  sjrmbolical,— the  bee ;  the 
industrious  insect  to  whom  a  laborious  life,  directed  by  an  admirable 
instinct,  gives  an  appearance  of  civilization  which  entitles  it,  in  fact, 
to  be  considered  as  the  most  striking  emblem  of  a  people '  sub- 
missive to  a  fixed  social  order  and  a  regular  power.    Furttier,  thia 
title  is  sometimes  replaced  or  followed,  on  the  first .  cartouche,  by 
that  of  master  of  the  toorldf  lord  of  the  toorldn^    pp.  184^  5. 

Aa7Xow  o^iwjF  o«  iM^omf  y^i^fMlob — Learucrs  see  double.  To 
some  such  illusion  we  must  ascribe  M.  Champollion's  sym- 
bolical bee.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  regarding  this 
groupe  as  symbolical,  but  his  being  ignorant  of  the  plionetic 
value  of  the  hieroglyphic  bee.  The  learned  Egyptian  is  clearly 
at  fault ;  he  feels  it,  yet  refuses  to  confess  it.  We  are  far  from 
meaning  t6  insinuate  that  he  intends  to  impose  on  his  readers 
by  attempting  this  ^  explanation  of  what,  in  the  present 
state   of  our  knowledge,  cannot  be  deciphered ;  but  ne  has 
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evidently  imposed  on  himself.  Three  of  tke  above-mentionecl 
cbaxacters  are  koown  lo  be  alphabetic.  There  is  the  plant 
S,  and  the  semi-circle  or  hemisphere  T;  then  comes  the  bee^ 
the  pbometic  value  of  which  is  not  known,  and  which  ought, 
accordingly,  to  have  been  set  down  as  a  desideratum  to  be 
supplied  by  fature  discoveries.    But  no;    the  bee  must  be 

SmboUcal,  and  the  whole^  an  estabKsbed  formula !  After 
e  beie,  however,  comes  the  semi-circle  again,  the  alphabetic 
yalue  of  which  has  been  ascertained  to  be  T ;  yet  tnis,  too, 
must  now  be  symbolical.  Nothing  can  surely  be  more  unrea- 
8onable»  than  to  suppose  that  the  semi-circle  was  introduced 
here  merely  to  mark  the  gender  of  the  Coptic  word  for  bee, 
when,  if  tne  bee  were  symbolical,  as  M.  Champollion  con< 
tends,  the  Coptic  word  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The 
object  of  the  writer  could  not  have  been,,  to  designate  the  gen- 
der of  the  Coptic  word  for  bee^  but  the  gender  of  the  object  wbieb 
the  symbol  represented.  Even  Dr.  Youog  admits,  that  the  ova) 
and  the  semi^circle  attached  to>  the  name  of  Isis,  are  not  in- 
teiKled  to  mark  tlm  geadev  of  ilke  Gop4de  word  for  throne,  but 
the  geodeff  of  the  divinity  seated  on  it.  Surely,  it  is  enough  to 
assign  genders  to  words,  without  grvrng  genders  to  letters. 

We  now  come  to  the  cartouche  itself,  which,  according  to 
M.  CharapolHon's  alphabet,  should  be  read  R.  R.  K.  L  1. 1. 
But  of  this  nothing  can  be  made  ;  the  learned  Author  wisely* 
therefore^  calls  it  %  prenom^  the  royal  legend,  and  abaiMkios 
it  with  the  simple  intimation,  that  the  first  cartouche  aevev 
tootains  any  thing  but  honorary  titles,  such  as  emp«ror,  sove- 
i;eigD»  &c.  Over  the  second  cartooebe  is  a  goose  with  a 
circle  on  its.  back,  which  M.  Champollion  interprets  Son  of 
Pkri^  (i^  e.  of  the  Son,)  and  says,  that  they  do  not  connect, 
as  wa0  imagi«4^,  the  names  of  father  and  son,  but  the  hono* 
cavy  title  (suck  as  ivrw^env^^  with  which  is  sometimes  joined 
'  Son^of  the  Sun*)  and  the  real  name.  In  the  second  car* 
touehe,  be  reads  the  letters  A.  M.  N.  F.,  which  he  interprets^ 
*  jftmenophis  the  First,  the  third  king  of  the  eighteenth  dy-* 
'  nasty*  (of  Manetho),  A.  C.  1614.  The  fourth  letter,  F.„  is 
not,  however,  in  M.  Champollion's  alphabet,  and  is  as  likely 
to  be  M.  as  F. ;.  on  which  supposition,  the  whoFe  would  read, 
'.  Beloved  of  Amman,*  uid  there  would  be  no  proper  name  at 
aU  in  the  cartouche,  which  he  affirms  always  to  contain  the 
proper  name.*    Two  characters  in  the  cartouche,  however. 


*  M.  Champollion  maintains,  however,  that  Amenuf  (the  Greek 
flemnon)  is  but  an  abbreviation  of  Amem^Utt  *  cehi  qyf  Ammon  a 
gouie.^ 
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stin  remain  uudeciphered;  and  tiieee  M.  G.  leaves  in  the  me- 
sent  instance  unnoticed.  They  occur  again  in  cartouche  rTo. 
Ill,  and  tben,  although  the  learned  Author  has  not  assigned, 
and,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  cannot  assign,  any  reason  why 
these  two  characters  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  pro- 
per name,  he  reads  the  four  letters  A.  M.  N.  r.,  and  calls  the 
remaining  two  '  un  Hire  honorififue  f  which  is  not  less  absurd 
than  it  would  be  to  read  his  name  Chani,  and  call  pollwn  a  title 
of  honour.  Thus,  out  of  thirty-^one  characters  of  which  these 
two  cartouches  consist,  M.  C.  has  read  only  ten,  and  yet,  he 
pretends  to  have  expounded  the  whole.  Of  the  groupe  No.  110, 
he  knows  only  two  letter^  in  the  secoqd  cartouche,  which  he 
reads  MeS,  and  translates  son  ;  yet^  connecting  it  with  the 
'  symbol*  by  which  it  is  surmounted,  and  which  is  a£Srmed  to 
be  the  symbolic  proper  name  of  the  god  Thoth  or  Th6out,  he 
erolains  the  whole  to  be  '  Touthtnosis,  seventh  king  of  the 
'  dghteentfi  dynasty.'  But  what  is  this  achievement,  in  which 
he  «ad  two  letters  to  work  with,  compared  to  the  ingenuity 
exercised  upon  cartouche  No.  120,  in  whicli  M.  G.  knows  not 
one  letter  of  the  name,  and  yet  reads  *  Psammus,  third  king 
^  of  the  twenty^third  dynasty  ?'  Quid  mbtitius  aut  magk  terme 
fmam  qiwd  nihil  est  t     We  must  give  his  own  eicplanation. 

'  This  proper  namey  as  it  can  be  expressed  by  a  single  sign^  is 
certainly  not  phonetic ;  it  must  therefore  be  symbolic,  and  we  have 
only  to  ascertain  the  symbolic  value  of  this  same  sign, — the  anterior 
paits  of  a  lion.  The  inestimable  work  of  Horapollo  fully  satisfies  us 
ou  this  point.  He  states,  that  the  Egyptians,  wishing  to  express 
strength  (AXx«)y  ^e  yfa^ovre;)*  represented  the  aiiterier  pstts  of  a  lieri. 
And  the  wwd  ia  Hie  laDgoage  spoken  by  tlie  Egyptians,  which  spe- 
■eificatly  expresses  this  idea,  d\r,n,  robur^  is  dfom^  sjwn^  orsfam^  accbrd- 
ingto  the  dtalecls,«^the  word  whioli  is  also  the  true  Egyptian  orthogra- 
«iliy  of  the  asme  of  the  Egyptian  Hercules,  which  the  Greeks  wrote 
£««,  ZoH«<»  and  Tofjuof.  Now,  the  king  whom  Manetho  makes  the  im- 
mediate successor  of  the  king  Osorthos  (Osortasen),  is  frAMMOTS.; 
a  proper  uame  in  which  we  cannot  mistake  the  same  root,  formed 
into  a  nouB  by  the  addition  of  the  determinate  masculine  article  t, 
wbidi  has  produced  Psjom^  P^om,  Psjam,  raa  Mightt  One,  or 
more  simply,  (the  Egyptian)  HERCtJLEis/    pp»^0O^  1. 

Bmt  M.  Chant) poUion  is  so  carried  away  hy  his  Uon,  that  be 
leaves  two  ietiers  in  this  cartouche  unexplained.  These,  if  read 
by  his  alphabet^  are  T  and  A«  or  R ;  so  that,  if  the  lion's  head  and 
ehoiillkere  be  tj/um,  the  name  anust  be  Djomta  or  Djomter  I  Give 
an  antiquary  an  inch,  and  he  will  take  a  yard.  We  thought 
we  had  conceded  enough,  when  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be 
persuaded  that  Ibmtens  ipeant  Domitian,  and  Krrnnks  Ow- 
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manicuB*.  We  were  next  required  to  allow  Ptahf  to  be 
ailep  and  Petoubastes/  and  Sam  7%  to  be  Psamimticiu.  But 
to  admit  Djomter  to  be  fitst  of  all  cut  down  to  Pidjom,  and 
then  transformed  into  Psammus^  is  really  more  than  we  can 
conscientiously  grant  even  to  M.  ChampoUion.  From  o$'<netp  to 
King  Pepin  were,  after  this,  but  an  easy  leap.  And  why  are 
we  called  upon  to  do  this  ?  Merely  because  M.  CfaampoUion 
does  not  know  the  alphabetic  value  of  a  lion^s  head  and  shoul- 
ders, and  will  not  confess  his  ignorance ! 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  view  which  he  had  taken  of 
Hieroglyphics,  is  too  simple,  not  only  for  general  satisfaction, 
but  for  his  own.  The  public  seem  to  expect  something  occult 
in  hieroglyphics, — something  great,  that  shall  compensate  for 
the  gaping  amazement  with  wnich,  for  three  thousand  years, 
they  have  been  ignorantly  stared  at.  They  will  not  be  brought 
to  believe,  that  a  lion  is  but  an  L.;  a  sibilant  goose  but  an  §• ; 
that  Dr.  Young*s  favourite  ^mi-circle  is  but  a  T,  Jupiter  Am- 
mon  but  a  B,  and  the  great  Apis  himself,  6»(  fy  Aiyt/vlo^  Infyuctlof, 
a  mere  round  O  helping  to  spell  the  name  of  his  greatest 
enemy.  M.  Champollion,  alarmed  for  his  symbols,  recoiling 
at  the  havoc  which  himself  hath  made,  looks  round  in  his  exi- 
gency for  the  aid  of  Horapollo ;  and  no  sooner,  in  the  present 
mstance,  does  he  gain  sight  of  the  symbolic  lion's  f/Ax^iv, 
than  up  he  springs, — adieu,  frere  Jean,  *  le  texteest  formel! — 
and  on  he  ^gallops,  like  Munchausen  on  the  forepart  of  his 
charger,  reckless  of  all  behind.  He  beats  a  similar  retreat,  in 
another  instance,  (No.  105,)  on  the  lion's  other  half — '  kspar^ 
'  iies  postcrieures  d^un  lion* 

In  cartouche  No.  1 13,  the  Author  shews  us  the  name  of 
Ramses  Meiamoun,  but  he  leaves  three  characters  unexplained, 
which  might  make  it  any  thing  else.  He  deserves  our  best 
thanks,  however,  for  shewing  us,  in  the  next  cartouche,  the 
name  of  '  Ramses  the  Great,  first  king  of  the'  nineteenth  dy- 
'  nasty,*  better  known  under  the  name  of  Sesostris ;  the  hd 
of  whose  sarcophagus,  adorned  with  his  effigy  and  that  of  two 
of  his  wives,  was  brought  from  the  Harp  tomb  in  Thebes,  and 
is  now  at  Cambridge.  The  name  of  Ramses  is  much  better 
made  out  in  this. cartouche,  than  any  of  the  others  in  the 
whole  list  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  letters  are  Ramss.  M.  C. 
shews  us  the  same  name  on  the  columns  at  Kamac,  and  that 
of  Ramses  Meiamoun  is  seen  where  the  mpnarch  is  repo* 
sing  on  his  chariot  to  witness  the  spectacle  of  the  mutilation 
of  the  captives,  on  the  walls  of  Medinat  Abou. 
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In  the  remainino^  cartouches  of  the  Pharoahs,  fifteen  in 
all,  we  find  something  defective  or  redundant^  which,  as  we 
have  shewn  in  the  above  instances,  requires  an  unwarrantable 
license  to  be  exercised  in  supplying  or  omitting,  in  order  that 
the  name  guessed  out  may  seem  to  tally  with  the  characters. 
An  honest  critic  must  read  as  it  is  written :  he  has  no  right 
to  make  additions  or  retrenchments.  We  think  that  JM. 
ChampoUion  has  decidedly  failed  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
'  prenoms,*  not  one  of  which  is  satisfactory. 

We  are  far  from  thinking  that  this  failure  is  attributable  to 
any  thing  erroneous  in  the  Author's  system  of  phonetic  hie- 
roglyphics. The  opinion  that  hieroglyphics  were  but  letters, 
had  been  maintained  by  many  writers  before  M.  ChampoUion. 
His  own  countryman .  Loys  le  Roy  says  :  '  The  Egyptians  in 
'  holy  things  did  uae  the  figures  of  beasts  for  letters,  which 
'  they  called  hieroglyphics;'  and  Pliny,  speaking  of  an  in- 
scription on  an  obeiisky  uses  the  following  expressions: 
Etenim  seuljptunB  ilbe  effigiesque  quas  videmus  ^gyptia  sunt 
literuB,*  His  system  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one ;  and  his 
failures  arise  nom  his  attempting  to  explain  more  than  the 
state  of  his  knowledge  warrants  him  to  do, — ^his  culpably 
blinking  difiiculties,  and  passing  over  characters  which  he 
does  not  know,  as  if  they  were  known.  He  that  smothers  up 
a  difficulty,  is  not  less  an  enemy  of  science  than  he  that 
ridicules  a  truth ;  for  difficulties  ought,  like  the  sick  of  old,  to 
be  exhibited  in  the  market-place,  that  every  head  might  con- 
tribute its  aid  towards  their  solution — to  rtxnov  iroura,  y»7»  r^i^ti. 
Difficulties  are  the  raw  material  out  of  which  the  new  truths 
of  science  are  to  be  manufactured,— the  ore  that  must  be 
assayed  before  it  will  yield  its  grains  of  precious  metal. 

From  the  Egyptian,  M.  ChampoUion  proceeds  to  the  Per- 
sian epoch,  of  wnich  the  only  name  that  he  has  hitherto  dis- 
covered, is  Xerxes,  which  be  reads  KHSCHEARSCHA.  It 
is  accompanied  with  a  groupe  which  he  reads  Irina,  *  that  is, 
*  Iranian,  or  Persian.'  The  inscription  occurs  on  an  alabaster 
vase  belonging  to  the  King  of  France,  on  which  the  same 
name  is  also  inscribed  in  Persepolitan  or  cuneiform  characters. 
To  these  succeed  the  hieroglyphic  names  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  sovereigns  of  Eeypt,  the  ^eater  part  of  which  were 
previously  noticed  in  tne  Authors  "  Letter  to  M.  Dacier." 
Zoego,  in  his  learned  and  excellent  work  ''  De  Origine  et 
"  Usu  Obeliscorum,"  calculated  950  distinct  hieroglyphic 
signs.     M.  ChampoUion  has  counted   864.     Of  these,  ,iOO 
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eoDsist  of  fkcniture  and  woiks  of  vrt;  120  oPthe  huittftft  €6Tm 
iR  different  positions  ;  150  of  utensils  and  instrumeQU  of  dif- 
ferent kinds ;  20  figures  and  geometric  fonns ;  and  50  fan- 
taiitic  forms.  His  alphabet  is  composed  of  134  pure  biero- 
glypfaics  answering  to  twenty-five  articulate  souods,  which, 
aooording  to  Plutarch,  were  the  number  of  letters  in  the 
ancient  Egyptian  alphabet — we  presume  he  means  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Greek  alDhabet  We  have  118  linear  or  out- 
lined hieroglyphics,  88  hieratic,  and  76  demotic  characters '; 
^besides  which  M.  G.  presents  the  reader  a  general  table  of 
biefogl^ffybic  signs  and  groupes,  thirty-«igfat  of  whidi  are  d- 
pfaab^ic  forms,  such  as  affixes,  firefixes,  prepositions,  aHi- 
clea,  pronouns,  verbs»  (which,  he  saya,  haxre  only  three  tenses, 
4ha  present,  the  past,  and  the  future,)  &c.  Tweiity-«ight  e4« 
phxmetic  names  of  the  deities.  Seventeen  are  figurative  names, 
— that  is,  actual  figutte  or  representations  of  seventeen 
deities ;  among  whom  we  are  rather  surprised  not  to  find 
Mendes  or  Paa,  '  wmmum  et  anHquksimmn  M^fptwrwn  nu- 
*  inefi.*  Twenty*- four  are  symbolic  names  of  deilies,  severri 
of  whicsh  are  so  complicated,  that  we  are  disposed  to  rsMrd 
them  as  phonetic,  and  as  thrown  into  this  class  merely  trom 
ignorance  of  thek  alphabetic  value.  M .  Ghadipollion  seeass 
lp*ievonsly  alarmed  lest  all  mysticism  should  be  excluded  from 
the  subject,  and  he  still  clings  to  the  symbolic  interpretation, 
in  spite  of  his  own  system.  The  work  of  Horapoik)  Niliacus 
is  as  much  a  book  of  emblems  as  that  of  Heinsius  Alciatus, 
Junius,  i.ombuciis,  Schoonhovius,  or  any  oth(^r  such  atithor, 
mid  can  avail  him  no  more  in  expounding  phonetic  hierogly- 
phics, than  they  would  assist  in  explaininj?  the  alphabets  of 
their  own  laiiguage.  It  is,  moreover,  anfortmiate,  that  not 
on^  of  his  symbolic  names  corresponds  to  those  mentioned  by 
Horapollo.  M.  ChampoUion  has  ^ven  altogether  a  list  of  450 
hieroglyphics  which  he  has  explained.  We  would  earnestly 
recommend  him  to  separate  sucn  as  are  doubtful  from  such  as 
are  fully  ascertained,  and  to  print  them  in  distinct  lists,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  those  the  meaning  of  which  he  has  not 
ascertained. 

In  taking  leave*  for  tiie  present,  of  this  most  indefhtigable 
and  intelligent  Author,  we  thank  him  very  sincerely  for  the 
entertainment  and  instruction  which  his  work  has  am>rded  ue. 
We  have  spoken  freely,  as  became  us,  of  what  we  consider  as 
the  error  into  which  he  has  been  betrayed  by  losing  sight  of 
his  own  principles,  and  by  a  nervous  impatience  of  difficulties. 
But,  in  niero^lyphic  learning,  M.  ChampoUion  has  no  com- 
netitor.  He  is  the  Mahommed  Ali  of  Egyptian  literature, 
lie  promises  a  work  on  the  chronology  of  Egyptian  monu- 
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menu,  i^hich  we  shall  look  for  with  impatience.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  beg  leave,  in  concIuBion,  to  present  to  out  readers  -an 
e&tract  on  that  subject  from  the  work  before  us. 

■  The.monumenu  raised  by  the  piety  and  power  of  the  Pharaohs, 
or  the  kings  of  the  Egyptian  race»  are  the  lollowing,  known  for  the. 
most  part  under  the  modem  names  of  the'  towns  or  villages  near 
which  they  are  situated:  The  ruins  of  San  (the  ancient  Tanis)!  the 
obelisk  of  Heliopolis,  the  palace  of  Abydos  or  £1  Arabah,  a  small 
temple  at  Dendera, .  Karhac,  Looksor,  Medamoud,  Kournat  the 
Merononium^  the  nalace  called  the  Tomb  bf  Osymandias,  the  superb 
excavations  of  Beban  el  Melouk,  the  greater  part  of  the  hyjpogea 
which  pierce  in  every  direction  the  Lybian  mountain  in  the  latitude 
of  ThebeSy  the  temples  of  Elepliantina,  and  a  very  snudl  portbn  of 
the  edifices  of  Philoe  in  Egypt.  In  Nubia,  the  monuments  of  the 
earliest  style  and  of  the  same  date  as  those  just  mentioned,  are 
the  temples  of  Ghirsh^y  Wady  Essebouali,  one  of  the  edifices  of 
Kalabshe,  the  two  magnificent  excavations  and  the  colossi  of  Ib- 
samboul,  the  temples  of'  Amada,  of  Derry,  of  Moharraka ;  lastljr, 
that  of  Soleby  towards  the  frontiers  of  Ethiopia. 

*  The  only  well-known  monuments  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  epoch, 
are,  in  Egypt,  the  temple  of  Bahbeit,  the  Kasr-Keroun,  the  portico 
ci  Kau-ei-Ikeber,  the  great  temple  and  typhonium  of  Dendera, 
the  portico  of  Esneh,  the  temple  to  the  north  of  Esneh,  the  temple 
and  typhonium  of  Edfoui  the  temples  of  Ombos,  as  well  as  the 
larger  edifices  of  Philoe ;  lastly,  in  Nubia,  the  temples  of  Kalabshe^ 
Dendour,  and  Dakke. 

*  I  am  unable  to  fix  the  eras  of  some  other  known  edifices  of 
Egypt  and  Nubia,  not  haying  yet  obtained  drawings  of  the  royal  le* 
geims  which  those  buildings  bear ;  such  as  the  temples  of  Hermontis, 
El  Kab,  Taottd,  Syene,  AjChmounain,  Fazoun,  aad  the  Oases.' 

pp.  S87,  8. 

The  classification  of  these  monuments  is  an  importsrnt  step 
towards  the  elucidation  of  Egyptian  history^  and  will  assist 
more  particnlarly  in  determining  the  much  controverted  ques- 
tion, whether  Egypt  derived  its  worship  and  literature  from  the 
African  B^hiopia,  or  whether  they  were  of  Asiatic  origin,  and, 
ascending  the  Nile,  extended  into  Nubia.  Mi  GhampoUion  is 
decidedly  in  favour  of  their  African  origin. 

*  The  monuments  of  Nubia  are,'  h^  savs,  '  in  fact,  covered  with 
hieroglyphics  perfectly  similar,  both  in  their  form  and  arraneeme^t,^ 
to  those  inscribed  on  the  edifices  of  Thebes.  We  find  there,  the  same 
dements*  the  same  formule,  the  same  words,  the  same  language ; 
and  the  names  of  tBe  kings  by  whom  the  most  ancient  were  erected, 
are  those  of  the  princes  who  constructed  the  most  ancient  parts  of 
the  palace  of  Kamac  at  Thebes.  The  ruins  of  the  beautiful  edifice 
of  Sdleb,  situated  on  the  Nile,  nearly  two  hundred  leagues  further 
south  than  Philoe,  the  extreme  frontier  of  Egypt,  are  the  most 
remote  known  to  exist,  i<rhich  bear  the  royal  legend  of  an  Egyp« 
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tkm  kfaig.    ThtiSt  as  early  as  tlie  commencement  of  the  eighleenth 
dynasty  of  the  Pharoaha,  that  is  to  say*  ^  nearly  8400  years  before  tbe 

{>rietent  erai  Nnbia  was  inhabited  by  a  people  speakiog  the  same 
anguage.  employing  the  same  writing,  holding  the  same  faith,  and 
suqected  to  tne  same  kings,  as  the  Cyprians. 

*  But,  firom  Soleb  to  2>out  the  fifteenth  degree  of  North  latitude^ 
proceeding  southward  and  ascending  the  Nile,  in  ancient  Ethiopia^ 
and  over  an  area  of  more  than  two  hundred  leagues,  are  scattered 
a  multitude  of  other  great  monuments^  which  belong  to  nearly  the 
same  general  system  of  ardiitecture  as  the  temples  of  Nubia  and 
Egypt.  They  are  equally  adorned  with  hieroglyphic  inscriptions, 
ana  contain  representations  of  gods,  which  bear  \n  tne  sacred  writing 
Ae  same  names  and  the  same  legends  as  the  divinities  sculptured  on 
Ae  temples  of  Egypt  and  Nobia.  The  same  analogy  exists  in  the 
titles  and  the  forms  of  the  ro^  legends;  but  the  proper  names  of 
the  kings  Inscribed  on  the  edifices  of  Ethiopia,  in  phonetic  hiero* 
j^yphics,  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  have  absolutely  nothing 
m  common  with  the  proper  names  of  the  Egyptian  kings  mentioned 
in  di6  long  chronological  series  of  Manetho.  Nor  do  any  of  them 
occur  either  on  the  monuments  of  Nubia  or  on  those  of  Egypt. 
From  diis  fkct,  established  by  an  examination  of  the  numerous  draw- 
ings of  Ethiopian  monuments  brought  home  by  our  enterprising 
traveller  M.  Cauaud,  it  foUows  that  there  was  a  time  in  which  the  civi- 
lised part  of  Ethiopia,  the  peninsula  of  Meroe,  and  the  banks  of  the  N  ile 
between  Meroe  and  Dongola,  were  inhabited  by  a  people  possessing 
a  language,  a  written  character,  a  relieion,  and  arts  siidOar  to  those 
pf  Egypt,  who  were  independent  of  the  Egyptian  kings  of  Thebea 
and  of  Memphis/    pp.  S91— 5. 

This  is  a  highly  interesting  fact ;  and  the  testimony  oF  the 
classical  authors,  is  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  the  super* 
•titions  and  literature  of  Egypt  migrated  from  Ethiopia  north* 
ward.  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  this  opinion,  which 
n^ilitates  against  tbe  primary  Asiatic  origin  of  the  great  African 
family.  It  is  altogether  a  gratuitous  supposition,  that  Lower 
Egypt,  great  part  of  which  is  probably  made  land,  originally 
a  vast  marsh  uninhabitable,  was  first  peopled.  It  is  more 
natural  to  suppose,  that  tbe  first  settlers  proceeded  firom  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  where  its  southern  extremity  approachea 
neareat  the  eastern  coast.  The  ori^n  of  the  Pyramids  is  a 
distinct  question.  The  ahsence  of  inscriptions  renders  it  dif* 
flcult  to  fix  with  precision  either  their  date  or  the  coontiy 
of  the  architects  i  nut  this  very  circumstance^  as  Dr.  Richard* 
aon  has  remarked,  strengthens  the  opinion  that  th«y  are  the 
monuments  of  an  exotic  Faith  and  a  foreign  con<|«icst.  Hieio* 
giyphics  were  an  unknown  language  to  the  Asiatie  invaden. 
They  were  doubtless  the  invention  of  the  Egyptian  Henaea 
whoever  lie  was,  and  their  high  antiquity  is  unquestionable. 
The  knowledge  of  hieroglyphics,  tfce  only  species  of  writing 
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tlien  known,  formed,  there  can  be  little  ^eslion,  part  of  that 
••  wisdom  of  the  Effyptians***  into  whicn  Moses  was  initiated ; 
and  if  we  exclude  the  idea  of  Divine  Revelation  in  accounting 
for  the  ori^n  of  Alphabetic  writing,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
Jewish  legislator  so  far  improved  upon  the  Egyptian  art,  as 
tp  form  from  idiographic  signs  the  first  Hebrew  alphabet.  Jacob 
Bryant's  opitjion,  that  there  was  no  (alphabetic)  writing  ante- 
cedent to  the  giving  of  the  Law  at  Mount  Sinai,  would,  oa 
either  bypotiiesis,  seem  to  be  by  no  means  unreasonable. 
•  Here,"  he  says,  'the  Divine  art  vras  promulgated,  of  which 
'  other  nations  partook ;  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  first,  as 
'  they  were  the  nearest  to  the  fountain  head/f  What  he  re- 
marks of  the  Chaldeans  and  fiabylonians,  may,  with  great  pro* 
priety,  be  applied  to  the  Egjrptians.  *  They  are  greaUy  cele- 
brated for  their  wisdom  and  learning ;  and  tiiey  were  un- 
doubtedly a  most  wonderful  people,  and  had  certainly  aff 
the  kMrfimg  that  could  arise  from  Meroglyphical  rqntsetttatwni. 
They  haoT  I  make  no  doubt,  the  s  knowledge  of  lines,  by 
which  geometrical  problems  must  be  illustrated ;  and  they 
bad  the  use  of  figures  for  numeration ;  but  they  were  with- 
out letters  for  ages For  if  they  had  been  so  fortunate 

as  to  have  had  for  so  long  a  time  these  elements,  they  were  too 
ingenious  a  people  not  to  have  used  them  to  better  purpose. 

They  were  ingenious  and  wise  above  the  rest  or  the 

sons  of  men,  but  had  no  pretensions  to  literature  properly 
so  called.  For  I  cannot  help  forming  a  judgement  of  tiie 
learning  of  a  people,  from  the  materials  with  which  it  is  ex- 
pedited and  carried  on.  And  I  should  think  thslt  literature 
must  have  been  scanty,  or  none  at  all,  where  the  means 
above  mentioned'  (stones,  slabs,  bricks,  and  tiles)  '  were 
applied  to.  For  it  is  impossible  for  people  to  receive  any 
great  benefit  from  letters,  where  they  are  obliged  to  -go  to  a 
shard  or  an  oyster-shell  for  information,  and  where  know-* 
ledge  is  consigned  to  a  pantile.'j: 

-  -  ■  I         -  -  - 1 r^-| 1 

Alt.  IV.  A  concha  Exposition  cf  the  Apocahpsct  so  far  as  the  Pr§» 
£^ec»e»  areJuyUkd:  several  of  which  are  Interpreted  m  a  difj^rent 
Wayfrom  that  adopted  by  other  CommentalOTS.  By  J.  R.  Farkfl^ 
M.  D.  8vo.  pp.  94r.  Price  58.  London.  1823. 

'X'HE  Author  of  this  book  has  shewn  his  judgement  to  ad- 
-'-  vantage  at  least  in  two  respects ;  he  has  restricted  his  in- 
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terpretation  of  the  Apocalypse  to  the  prophecies  which  have 
been  fulfilled ;  and  remembering  the  maxim  of  former  days, 
when  book-making  and  publishing  were  not  quite  so  common 
as  they  are  at  present,  that  a  great  book  is  a  great  evil,  he  has 
condensed  his  obseivations  into  comparatively  little  space* 
The  peculiarity  alluded  to  in  the  title,  consi^  in  regarding 
the  Apocalypse  as  altogether  a  spiritual,  and  not  a  political 
prophecy ;  as  relating  exclusively  to  the  progress  of  true  reli- 
gion, and  not  to  the  nistory  of  the  Roman  empire.  This  prin- 
ciple, the  Author  has  adopted  firom  the  very  admirable  work 
or  Archdeacon  Woodhouse,  to  which  he  acknowledges  hia 
obligations^  and  which  he  has  taken  as  his  guide.  Occasion- 
ally«  however,  he  diverges  firom  the  path  of  his  leader;  as  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  fifth  trumpet,  which  the  Archdeacon 
explains  of  the  Gnostic  heresy,  but  which  the  present  Writer 
considers  as  applying  to  the  Mahommedan  apostacy.  In  as- 
signing the  limits  of  nis  expository  labours  to  '  the  propheciea 
'  which  have  been  fulfilled,'  Dr.  Park  has  fixed  on  the  pouring 
out  of  the.  Sixth  Vial ;  the  accomplishment  of  which,  he 
diinks,  is  obviously  taking  place  in  the  impending  fate  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  As  the  section  in  which  tliis  portion  of  the 
book  of  the  Revelation  is  explained,  is  short,  we  shall  transcribe 
it  as  a  specimen  of  this  concise  Exposition, 

•  THE  SIXTH  VIAL. 


CUAPTXR  XVI. 

*  Verse  12.  And  the  sixth  poured 
out  his  tial  vpon  the  great  river 
Euphrates ;  and  the  wUer  there- 
of  was  dried  up^  that  tKe  toau 
of  the  kings  of  the  East  might  be 
prepared* 

•4        , 

*  IS.  And  I  saw  from  the  mouth 
of  the  dragon^  and  from  the  mouth 
of  the  beast f  and  from  the  mouth 
of  the  false  prophet^  three  unclean 
spirits^  as  it  were  frogs* 


*  1^.  For  they  are  spirits  of 
demonSf  working  wonders^  which 
go  forth  upon  the  kings  of  the 
whcie  regtoUf  to  gather  them 
together  for  tl^e  battle  of  that 
great  day  of  the  Almighty  God, 


1800—1850. 

*  The  History  extending  to  the 
East  as  well  as  the  West,  now 
intimates  the  downfal  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire ;  the  gr^t  bar- 
rier that  preveats  the  diflseniiDa- 
tion  of  Uhristianity  among  the 
Eastern  nations. 

*  The  nature  of  these  three 
spirits  mav  be  inferred  firom  their 
origin.  From  the  draffon  pro- 
ceeds irreligion ;  fi'om  Sie  beast, 
worldly  ambition ;  from  the  false 
prophet,  fiJse  religion,  Mahom- 
medism. 

'  Thesewill  be  leagued  together 
for  the  support  of  their  worldly 
interests,  and  in  opposition  to 
those  of  true  religion ;  but  will 
receive  a  signal  overthrow. 
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'  15.  Bekold,  I  come  as  a  Meff  *  And  this  defeat,  though  fore- 

Uetted  is  he  vAo  wOcheiht  imd  told  and  looked  for,  will  yet  be 

preseroM  his  garments^  thai  he  more  sudden  than  is  expected, 
my  not  wdk  naked,  and  they  see 
his  shame* 

<  16.  Jind  ih^  gathered  them  *  Whether  the  final  eonfltet  be 
together  unto  ine  place  xMch  is  spiritual,  or  political,  or  both,  the 
c3ied  in  Hehrem  Armageddon,  event  alone  can  determine* 

.  *  The  drying  up  of  the  Euphrates,  (in  evident  allusion  to  the 
dominion  established  by  the  Euphratean  horsemen  under  the  Sixth 
Trumpet^)  is  a  metaphor  that  appears  singularly  appropriate  to  the 
gradual  manner  in  which  the  Ottoman  empire  is  now  dwindling  away. 
And  as  the  Eastern  and  Western  Apostacy  arose  at  the  same  time, 
so  it  here  appears  that  they  are  destined  to  fidl  together.  There  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  Uie  third  party  to  the  leacnie  announced  in 
verse  IS,  implies  to  the  imposture  of  Mahomet,  ana  to  the  Turks.' 

m 

Perhaps  some  profound  investigator  of  the  preceding  passage, 
who  may  be  more  highly  sifted  than  his  brethren  with  clear  and 
penetrating  sight,  may  cuscover  the  Triumvirs  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  in  the  symbolic  frogs  or  three  unclean  sfArits.  They 
are  certainly  leagued  together  for  the  support  of  their  worldly 
interests ;  they  are  besides  working  wonders ;  and  they  also 
go  forth  upon  the  kings  of  the  earth.  And  who  can  doubt  that 
a  signal  overthrow  awaits  the  members  of  a  league  which  was 
formed  for  the  oppression  of  mankind^  and  the  destruction  of 
every  right  and  privilege  which  lift  men  above  the  degradations 
and  miseries  of  slavery?  And  who  will  scruple  to  repeat  hia 
prayer,  that  He  who  sits  in  the  heavens,  and  laughs  at  the 
deeply  laid  counsels  of  these  rulers  of  the  world,  and  holds  in 
contempt  and  scorn  their  unhallowed  projects,  may  soon  con- 
found their  devices,  and,  in  the  utter  conuision  and  ruin  of  all 
the  measures  which  they  oppose  to  freedom  and  religion,  may 
open  the  way  for  the  advancement  of  truth,  and  righteousness, 
and  peace  ? 

This  concise  Exposition  deserves  to  be  recommended  as 
a  useful  outline  of  the  Apocalyptic  predictions  and  their  fuU 
filment. 


C    3^    J 

Art  ▼•  1.  A  NarraHve  of'the  PqUHe&l  ami  Mgitary  Tranmibm$ 
of  BrUUk  Jtndia  tfnder  the  AdmnUtraHm  of  the  Mar^mtM  of 
Hasfbm,  1819  to  1818.  By  Henry  T.  Pruitep,  of  the  Hon. 
East  hkdiA  Company's  Senrice^  Bengal.  4to.  Price  21. 12^*  6dL 
London. 

&  ComidemHoni  on  the  State  of  BfUhh  InXa^  embracing  the  sab- 
je^ts  of  Colonisation^  Missfonaries,  the  State  of  the  PresSt  the 
Nepeul  and  Mahratta  Wars*  the  Civil  Government  and  Indian 
Am07«  By  LienU  A.  White,  of  the  Bengal  Native  Infantry. 
9vo.  Price  12k    fidinbuigk. 


Y  NDIA  has  of  late  years  been  the  theatre  of  the  moat  memO'- 
'-  ^ble  exploitBf  and  of  the  m.oat  astonishing  vicissitudea  oi 
empire.  The  policy  by  wUoh  so  tremendous  a  saaaa  of  empiie 
has  been  i^ocamttlated,  as  England  now  possesses  theve,  and 
the  civil  wisdom  by  which  it  is  to  be  preserved,  ate  pfoblena 
in  political  science  highly  deserving  ot  serious  meditation*  and 
they  have  recently  caued  forth  the  most  anxious  inquiry.  The 
public  mind  is  at  last  fully  awakened  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject ;  and  the  civil  and  n^ilitary  ailairs'of  that  country  are  no 
longer  considered  as  being  little  more  than  what  Milton,  speak«> 
ing  of  the  disorders  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  called,  '  Uie  skir- 
'  mishing  of  kites  and  crows.' 

The  first  contemplation  of  an  empire  geographically  extended 
from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  utmost  natural  barriers  of  India* 
the  Humalachy,  the  sandy  deserts  of  the  Indus  northward, 
and  the  impenetrable  forests  and  mountains  on  its  eastern  side» 
fills  the  mmd  with  an  image  of  terrific  greatness,  not  imlike 
that  produced  by  the  huge  impending  masses  of  external  na- 
ture, which  seem  every  moment  re^dy  to  fall  by  their  own 
magnitude.  But  the  difficulty  vanishes  so  soon  as  we  examine 
the  minute  texture  of  our  Indian  government,  which  ia  one 
great  federative  constitution,  where  treaties  stand  in  place  of 
physical  superiority,  where  influence  produces  all  the  effect  of 
military  strength^  and  the  whole  system  is  koj^t  close  s^nd  com* 
pact,  because^  either  by  contrivance  or  by  accident,  the  Tarioua 
native  powers  think  that  they  govern  themselves,  although,  n^t 
a  shadow  of  political  independence  is  left  to  them.  Analyzed 
into  its  elements,  it  will  be  found  little  more  than  a  government 
of  opinion,  carried  on  by  means  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
us,  by  those  in  whom  the  physical  strength  resides,  and  by 
those  chiefs  and  princes  who,  having  been  forced  successively 
into  our  alliance,  find  that  they  reap  such  benefits  firom  it,  as 
render  them  unwilling  to  desert  it. 

It  is  obvious,  that  this  confederacy  is  subject  to  many  dan- 
gers ^  and  it  has  been  the  necessity  of  successively  obviating 
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them,  and  preventing  their  recurr^fnee^  that  has  cooipdled  ii»^ 
in  the  very  teeth  of  acts  of  parliadoent  and  of  the  fondamental. 
policy  of  the  East  India  Company,  to  go  on  enlarging  onr 
territory,  till  it  has  arrived  at  the  bloated  and  gigantic  empire 
which  it  exhibits  at  this  moment,  to  £he  awe  ami  astonishment 
of  mankind.    Never  was  this  political  association  more  endan- 
gered, than  by  the  predatory  nordes  which  lately  overran  the 
whole  centra]  part  of  India,  nnder  the  name  of  Findames^-a 
word  of  uncertain  etymology.     From  the  rapidity  of  their 
movements,  the  whole  of  this  immense  space  was  converted 
into  a  theatre  of  rapine  and  disorder.    It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  to  put  down  the  evil,  which,  in  1814,  had  arrived 
at  a   bright   that   threatened  tlie  dissolution  of  the  British 
empire  in  India.  They  engaged  in  the  most  distant  expeditions, 
passing  the  most  formidable  barriers  of  nature  and  oi  military 
skill  with  impunity  and  success,  and  baflUi^  every  attempt^ 
however  well  concerted,  to  intercept  their  return.    It  is  immt* 
terial  how  the  predatory  hordes  acquired  the  strength  wlach 
they  had  attained  at  the  period  we  have  mentioned.      It  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  their  actual  condition  rendered  tbem*  a 
distinct  political  interest  of  the  day,  and  objects  of  the  most 
vigilant  and  apprehensive  precaution.    Hyder  AH,  in  the  fat- 
ness of  his  poweV  and  his  animosity,  scarcely  required  equal 
circumspection.    The  actual  militarjr  force  at  their  disposal 
amounted  to  40,000 -horse,  including  the  Patans,  an  immense 
band,  who,  though  better  disciplined,  supported  themsehrev 
by  bloodshed  and  depredation.  This  number  would  be  doi^ledt 
by  adding  the  remainder  of  Holkar's  irregular  troope,  who 
were  daily  deserting  the  service  of  a  falling  house,  to  engage 
in  the  more  lucrative  career  of  predatory  enterprise,  and  t£e 
loose  cavalry  of  Scindia  and  the  Bhooski,  whieo  were  bound 
by  no  ties  beyond  those  of  actaal  entertainment,  and  were  bcM 
sides  in  great  arrears  of  pay.    It  was  in  Malwa  and  the  con- 
tiguous provinces,  now  officially  called  Central  India,  a  reg^itm 
little  known  heretofore,  and  scarcely  laid  down  in  the  maps, 
that  they  found  a  secure  asylum.    Tnis  country  had  for  thiii^ 
years  been  exposed  to  unremitted  anarchy  and  warfare,  and  it 
was  a  rallying  p6int  from  which  they  poured  out  their  ubi- 
numbered  cavalry  in  every  direction,  who  carried  devastation 
and  plunder  wherever  they  went.    The  situation  of  these  pnK 
vinces,  nearly  equi-distant  from  the  dominions  of  the  thnee 
Presidencies,  rendered  it  necessary  to   keep  up  annually  the 
most  expensive  system  of  precaution ;  notwithstanding  whick 
the  provinces  of  onr  allies  were  perpetually  overrun.    In  1808, 
ihey  entered  OnaCTUt ;  in  1812,  they  devastated  the  Bengal 
provinces  of  Muraapoor  and  Shahabadi  which  for  years  md 
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been  exempted  from  such  a  calamity.  A  principle  of  coocert 
naturally  grows  up  among  those  who  are  iutent  on  a  eommou 
objectf  although  they  may  not  yet  be  united  under  uny  single 
chieftain.  Yet,,  had  sucti  a  person  arisen  among  them,  they 
might  have  been  cindelled  into  the  same  description  of  force, 
tbat  Timour  and  Zen^  Kban  bad  employed  to  desolate  the 
Eastern  world.  They  resembled  the  bands  uf  Cumpaniona, 
that  Bwanned  all  over  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  century,  aod 
only  wanted  a  leader  of  superior  energy.  At  the  same  time. 
two  chiefs,  military  adventurers  of  great  enterprise  and  activity, 
had  attained  among  the  Patan  tribe  a  feariul  pre-eminence. 
For  the  Patons  were  a  regular  and  efilcient  army,  who  entortud 
contributions  from  the  weaker  states  hy  hovering  kround  them, 
and  not  unfrequently  by  overruaning  their  territories.  Againat 
the  Pindarrees  and  these  powers,  we  were  forced  into  a  con- 
stant state  of  preparation;  and  it  became  the  mure  requisite, 
Ivhen  the  death  of  the  less  active  of  the  two  leaders,  placed 
Ameer-Khan  at  the  head  of  a  force  amounting  to  30,000  horse 
and  foot,  with  brtillery  well  maaoed  and  i^erved. 

In  1814,  the  stren^rth  of  the  Pindarrees  exclusively  was  esti- 
mated at  about  33,000  horse.     Such  was  the  anomalous  and 
undefinable  force  that  had  grown  up  in  the  heart  of  India. 
Its  leading  feature  was  hostility  to  all  regular  governments, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  keep  up  a  constant  vigilance  along  the 
whole  south-western  frontier  of  the  Bengal  presidency  i  while 
for  the  security  of  the  Dekhan,  the  subsidiary  forces  of  the 
Nizam  and  tbe  Peishwah  were  obliged  annually  to  move  to  the 
northern  frontier  of  their  territones.     But,  in  spite  of  every 
precaution,    they  were    frequently   penetrated    by    this    new 
enemy,— a  moral  pest  in  the  oosom  of  our  states, — an  array  of 
all  the  unsettled  spirits  of  the  empire  against  the  well-being 
and  repose  of  society.     But  it  may  elucidate  the  niilitai^  part 
of  the  hiatorical  notice  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  lay  before 
our  readers,  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  political  position  of 
the  several  states  and  their  disposition  towards  the  British 
nent  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1S14. 
'ere  connected  by  subsidiary  alliance  with  five  naUve 
i — the  Nizam  at  Hydrabad,  the  Peishwah  at  Poonah, 
war  in  Guzerat,  and  the  Rajahs  of  Mysore  and  Travan- 
tVe  omit  all  mention  of  the  nominal  puwer  of  the  Nabob 
:, — a  mere  political  pageant  wholly  subservient  to  the 
Qovemment.     A  subsidiary  alliance  is  thus  constituted, 
ulate  in  furnish  a  specific  force  to  protect  the  country, 
maintain  the  political  authority  of  the  sovereign.     A 
emjivalent  to  the  expense  of  the  force,  is  furnished  by 
ii  inus  protected,  generally  not  iu  money,  but  by  tem- 
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toria!  cessions.    The  states  thus  in  alKance  with  us  engage  to 
discontinue  all  political  negotiation  with  the  other  powers  of 
India,  unless  in  concert  with  ourselves ;  to  submit  all  claims 
or  controversies  to  our  arbitration,  and  above  all,  that,  in  cases 
of  exigency,  the  whole  resources  of  the  allies  should  be  under 
our  comniand  and  direction.    Of  these,  the  Nizam  was  the 
most  attached  to  the  British  Government,  chiefly  from  a  sense 
of  weakness,  and  the  conviction  that  he  could  not  stand,  if  de- 
prived of  our  protection.    Not  so  the  Peishwah.    It  was  a 
hollow,  insincere  connexion,  and  the  provident  mind  of  Lord 
Wellesley.had,  so  long  ago  as  1804,  foreseen  the  rupture  which, 
fourteen  years  afterwards,  broke  out  between  the  British  Go- 
vernment and  Bftjee  Row.    Over  the  three  reo^aining  powers, 
oar  aseendancy  was  firmly  fixed.    But  there  was  another  class 
of  states  under  our  protection,  who  paid  no  subsidy,  and  whom 
we  were  not  under  an  obligation  to  protect  by  a  specific  force. 
These  were  the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpoor,  the  Bnndela  chiefs,  and 
the  Sheikhs.    The  first,  of  these  viewed  us  with  fear  and  di»^ 
trust 

'  His  whole  conduct,*  savs  Mr.  Prinsep,  *  has  shewn  him  to  be  the 
most  hostile  in  heart  and  disposition  of  all  the  princes  of  India. 
Fedtng  that  his  former  success  had  made  him  the  rallying  poiot  of 
disaffsraon  fk'om  all  quarters,  he  seemed  evidently  to  court  tnat  dan* 
gerous  pre-eminence,  and  to  sssume  the  attitude  of  one,  that  rather 
sought  than  avoided  another  occasion  of  trying  his  fortune  against 
iia.'  Primepf  p*  9. 

The  otlier  protected  chiefs  were  in  general  contented.  But 
it  would  have  been  unreasonable  to  expect  that  so  extended  a 
system  of  alliance,  composed  of  materials  so  various  and  dis- 
cordant, should  not  be  liable  to  constant  interruption  from  the 
dispositions  and  caprices  of  the  several  members  of  the  con- 
federations. It  required,  therefore,  the  greatest  forbearance 
towards  all  these  different  sentiments,  and  great  providence 
and  caution,  to  manage  so  vast  a  machine  of  policy  with  any 
kind  of  success. 

With  other  states,  we  had  no  otiier  connexion  than  that  of 
amity.  These  were,  the  Scindiah,  the  Bhoosla,  and  the  Holkar 
families.  British  residents  were  stationed  at  the  courts  of 
the  former  two ;  but  the  Holkar  family  did  not  require  it,  for^ 
after  the  death  of  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar,  the  power  which  his 
personal  ability  had  built  up,  was  crumbling  fast  into  decay. 
Up  to  1814,  the  disposition  of  Scindiah  was  favourable.  He 
found  lis  punctual  in  6ur  payment  of  the  seven  lack  of  ru- 
pees we  had  «tipulated  to  pay  both  him  and  his  chiefs ;  and 
feeling  that  as  long  as  lie  abstained  from  the  territories  of  our 
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actual  aUie«0  we  Wft  biia  to  punue  bis  own  achemes  of  pi 
der  or  iD?aaioii  within  the  Unuts  from  which  he  had  withdrawn^ 
he  had  been  sensible  of  no  restraints  from  our  superiority. 
The  state  of  Holkar's  court  was  similar.<^Bttt  still,  amidst  all 
this  seeming  concord,  there  was  an  unsoundness  in  the  system  ; 
and  its  dissolution  had  been  predicted  by  many,  at  the  period 
when  its  foundations  were  first  laid.  For  even  before  1814, 
it  had  been  manifest  that  the  settlement  of  1806,  instead  of 
having  a  tendency  to  wean  the  population  of  India  from  habits 
of  mihtary  adventure,  rather  multiplied  the  inducements  and 
the  opportunities  to  engage  in  predatory  warfare. 

The  minds  of  the  authorities  at  home,  to  whom  Lord 
Hastings  submitted  the  growing  mischief  of  the  Pindanees, 
were  not  suflSciently  on  a  level  with  the  exigency.  In  Sep* 
tember  1816,  instructions  arrived  from  England,  authorizing 
him  to  expel  them  from  the  territory  they  had  usurped  in  Mal- 
wa  and  Saugor,  and  to  enter  into  iiuch  negotiationa  with  »tbe 
neighbouring  chieftains,  as  would  prevent  their  re-establish- 
ment. The  Marquis  of  Hastings  saw  the  full  extent  of  thia 
portentous^ evil,  and  he  saw  also  the  remedies  which  it  re- 
quired. 

*  The  evil,*  lays  Lieut.  Whke^  <  cxiMd  in  the  want  of  a  sapfeow 
and  oonCrolling  power,  poKcanog  a  decided  superieritj  io  character 
and  reMwrces,  which,  interposing  its  authority,  cedd  ofgaaiae  a 
Im^^  of  the  diibrent  nates,  of  whose  confederatisB  the  piisMsy 
object  should  be  the  preBervstion"  of  the  public  traaquiim  bj 
uniting  their  eflforts  to  crush  the  lawless  banditti  who  were  let  loose 
upon  societjr*    2ndly.  The  entire  dislocation  of  politics]  sodebr  la 
central  India,  the  perpetual  oontesis  for  deminioa  which  it  exhibited, 
rendered  it  neeessarj,  that  there  should  be  some  definite  boondaiy 
which  would  restrain  the  pretensions  of  the  rival  parties;  and  faj 
offering  the  guarantee  of  their  respective  posMssions,  and  biadiB^ 
each  member  of  the  league  to  respect  their  mutual  territories,  there 
appeared  a  fair  prospect  of  restoring  tranquillity  to  these  troubled 
reffions*    The  commending  attitude  of  the  British  government  nstu- 
rally  pointed  it  out  ss  the  only  power  which  could  organize  the  lesgue, 
or  which  had  sufficient  authority  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  this  Asuitic 
congress.    Such  were  the  views  entertained  bv  Lord  Hsstings,  as  in- 
dispensable to  the  erection  of  a  permanent  political  system  in  central 
Inoia.    The  breaking  up  of  the  Muesufanatt  empire,  and  the  dedine 
ef  the  power  ci  the  l^andiah  and  Holkar,  had  reaMved  every  effieieaS 
cftedc,  and  rendefed  centrsl  India  a  vast  theatre  of  aaarchy  and  nus* 
nde.    Possessing  no  government  which  could  oeatrol  the  "tHy-trt 
and  predatory  charscter  of  its  population,  there  existed  an  imperioua 
call  that  Britain  should  ^step  forward  and  protect  the  rights  of  oui« 
ng«^  hoBBBnity.^     WktU,  pp.  915, 16* 

We  are  disposed  to  concinr  in  the  wisdomof  Lord  Haatings'ia 
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poKof.  Had  the  qlli^r  jfim  been  proeeouied.  what  would  have 
leaulted  1  Driven  oat  of  Malwa»  theywould  have  faund  an 
aaylaai  with  Holkah  and  Scindiah.  The  natare  of  the  evil 
waa  aach«  that  nothing  short  of  its  complete  extirpation  couM 
be  remedial  of  it.  It  wa^  therefore,  announced  to  the  Mab- 
ratta  atatestthat  the  period  was  arrived,  when  it  was  incmnbent 
upon  them  either  to  join  in  the  league  for  the  extirpation  of 
the  eommon  foe,  or  to  incur  the  hostility  of  the  British  Oo* 
vemment  It  was  also  intimated  to  the  independent  states  of 
Sajapootana  and  Bhopaui,  that  they  would  be  included  in  tiie 
league,  on  the  consideration  of  paying  a  moderate  sum  to  th^ 
British  OovemmentA  as  the  price  of  protection.  Bat  we  con- 
fess that,  according  to  our  notions  at  political  morality,  there 
are  acme  parts  of  the  nclicy  which  are  of  ambiguous  justice. 
Considering  the  avowea  connexion  between  Scindiah  and  Hot- 
kar  and  the  Pindarree  leaders,  it  was  not  unjust  that  they  should 
be  caUed  upon  to  unite  in  their  suppression.  The  case,  we 
think,  was  different  with  the  other  statei^.  All  compulsory  aid 
is  at  best  feebleness.  It  could  be  justified  only  on  the  principle 
that  these  powers  could  not  withstand  the  PiadanreeB,  and  that  ~ 
their  reseuroes  would  be  employed  against  us.  But  this  is 
improbable.  The  safety  of  the  Pindarrees  was  in  perpetual 
flight  Thev  oould  not  organiae  a  systematic  resiatance.  If  they 
once  halted,  they  were  lost. 

Ilia  whole  disposable  force  of  the  throe  Presidencies  was 
ordered  into  the  field,  ai¥l  presented  a  magnificent  spectacle 
of  British  resources*  Not  fewer  than  100,000  reguhr  troops 
and  20,000  irregulars  were  destined  to  act  against  the  Pindar- 
rees. On  the  side  of  Hindostan,  four  divisions,  under  the 
personal  command  of  Lord  Hastings,  were  directed  to  act  of^ 
fensiveW,  while  two  divisions  were  reserved  for  the  protection 
of  the  Rontier ;  four  others  were  ready  for  iterations  on  the 
Madras  and  Bombajr  frontier,  and  one  was  reserved  for  the 
defence  of  Our  territory.  Advancing  simultaneously  and  on 
an  esilended  base,  this  powerful  foroe  was  enabled  to  sweep 
the  whole  of  Central  India,,  to  hem  in  the  Pindarrees  within 
the  different  divisions,  aAd  to  i?ender  their  destructioB  inevit- 
able. On  the  16th  of  October  1317,  Lord  Haatinga  assumed 
the  eommaad  of  the  ^raad  army,  and  immediately  advanced 
agaiQst  Seindiah*8  capital.  This  chieftain  had  not  only  mani- 
(ested  extcesM  reluctance  to  co-operate  with  the  British,  but 
had  given  support  and  eneoura^ement  to  the  Pindarrees.    The 

Spearanoe  of  a  powerful  British  army  compelled  him  to  join 
e  confederation ;  and  he  agreed  to  furnish  6000  horse,  to  be 
at  the  disposal  cf  the  British  Goveromenl^  and  under  the 
comaiaad  of  a  British  officer,  in  furtibarance  of  the  common 
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object.  As  a  security  for  the  fulfilmeot  of  his  engagements,  be 
ceded  to  us  the  forts  of  Asseer-gur  and  Hindia  during  the  war. 
The  measures  of  the  Governor-General  were  crowned  with 
equal  success  in  bis  negotiations  with  Ameer-Khan,  who 
agreed  to  disband  his  army  on  condition  of  having  seenrecl  to 
bim  the  integrity  of  his  dominions  which  he  held  under  a  grant 
of  Holkar.  Thus,  the  important  district  of  Raiah-pootana  was 
liberated  from  30,000  spoilers,  educated  and  disciplined  to 
depredation,  some  of  whom  adopted  more  innocent  pursuit^, 
eitner  becoming  occupiers  of  lands  ceded  to  them  for  that  pur- 
pose, or  enlisting  into  our  own  service. 

While  the  British  operations  were  going  on  with  unexampled 
success  against  the  Pindarrees,  events  happened  which  threw  a 
sudden  gloom  over  our  prospects,  and  were  pregnant  with  the 
utmost  peril  to  the  British  power  in  India ; — the  unexpected 
revolt  or  the  Peishwa  at  Poonab,  and  the  defection  of  the  Nag- 
poor  Rajah.    The  predisposing  causes  to  this  disaffection  were 
various.    Cherishing  a  rooted  aversion  to  our  ascendancy,  they 
looked  at  the  immense  force  which  we  bad  collected,  and  saw, 
or  thought  they  saw  in  it,  the  signal  of  their  own  extinction. 
Under  these  erroneous  impressions,  the  Peishwah  proceeded 
to  excite  a  general  confederacy  against  us.    The  hollow  friend- 
ship of  Scindiaby  Holkar,  and  the  Nagpoor  Rajah  interposed 
but  slight  impediments  to  the  execution  of  this  project.    They 
were  eager  to  enter  into  the  league ;  but  their  jealousies  and 
disunions  rendered  it  a  loose  and  infirm  compact.    As  it  gene- 
rally happens  in  these  cases^  they  acted  without  plan  or  con- 
cert.    Instead  of  reserving  their  preparations  for  the  season 
when  alone  they  could  be  effectual,  wiien  our  forces  were  scat- 
tered into  their  cantonments,  and  might  have  been  surprised, 
they  opened  their  hostilities  at  a  period  when  we  bad- the  most 
powerful  armies  in  the  field,  and  when  the  strongest  of  the 
Mahrattas,  Scindia,.  was  compelled  to  yield  to  our  overwhelm- 
ing superiority.     The  Peishwah  Bajee  Row's  intentions  of 
heading  the  league,  had  longbeen  evident  to  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
our  resident  at  that  court.    Towards  the  end  of  October,  Mah 
ratta  troops  began  to  collect  at  Poona.    They  encamped  close 
round  the  cantonment  of  our  subsidiary  brigade,  who6e  «tu* 
ation,    calculated  for  the  defence  of  the  city  firom  external 
attack,  was  particularly  open  to  surprise,  when  menaced  by  an 
enemy  from  within  and  without.    Their  situation  grew  every 
dajr  more  alarming.    Each  successive  corps  encroadied  upon 
their  cantonment,  and  the  horsemen  rode  blustering  and  pranc- 
ing about,  as  is  usual  with  Indian  troops  when  their  designs  are 
unfriendly.    Mr.  Elpbinstone  had  observed  these  appearances, 
and  having  remonstrated  ineffectually  with  Bajee  Row,  he  re- 
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solved  to  moYe  the  brigade  to  Kfrkee,  and  despatched  letters 
for  th^  European  detachment,  wbich^  by  a  forced  march, 
reached  Kirkee  on  the  1st  of  Norember. 

» 

'  The  city  of  Poooa  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Moota*mooh 
river,  which  runs  from  east  to  west,  taking  its  name  from  the  two 
streams  which  unite  to  the  north-west  of  the  town«    Just  at  the  point 
of  the  confluence,  stood  the  British  Residency,  separated  from  the 
city  by  the  Moots^  while  the  Moola  came  down  with  a  sweep  fifom 
tlie  north.    This  latter  river  was  fordable  opposite  to  the  Resioeacy ; 
and  about  a  mile  up  the  streami  there  was  a  good  bridge  over  it»  above 
which  the  river  took  a  semicircular  reach  to  the  north.    At  the  west- 
em  extremity  of  the  semicircle,  lies  the  village  of  Kirkee»  between 
which  and  the  river  to  the  east,  is  an  admirable  position  for  a  brigade 
to  occupy,,  protected  by  the  river  in  the  rear  and  on  the  lefty  and 
supported  on  the  right  flank  by  the  village.    The  original  cantonment 
was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Moota-moola  east  of  the  city,' and  dose 
upon  it,  so  that  both  the  city  and  the  Moota  lav  between  the  brigade 
and  the  Residency.    By  moving  the  trbops  to  Kirkee,  the  Residency 
lay,  on  the  contrary,  between  them  and  the  enemy,  forming  an  advanp 
ced  position  towards  the  city.    Major  Ford's  battalions  were  can- 
>  toned  at  Dhapoora,  a  few  miles  distant  to  the  west.'  Primep*  p.  240. 

Every  day  produced  more  decisive  Bymptoms  of  hostility. 
Mr.  Elphinstone,  therefore,  thought^  it  rignt  to  increase  hia 
force  by  the  light  battalion  that  had  been  ordered  to  Seroor 
hy  General  Smith,  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  of  the  disafiection 
>\hich  was  going  on  at  Poona.  The  news  of  its  approach 
reached  Baiee  Row  on  the  5th,  and  his  army  was  instantly  in 
motion.  The  Resident  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  the 
brigade.  He  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  the  Feishwa  joined  hia 
army,  which  lay  a  little  south-west  of  Poona,  and  immediately 
advanced  on  the  Residency,  took  possession  of  the  houses^ 
which  were  plundered  and  burnt,  and  among  these,  the  books 
and  papers  of  ,Mr.  Elpfainstone,  an  iiTeparable  loss. 

*  The  position  at  Kirkee  was  admirably  adapted  to  purposes  o^ 
defencCf  but  it  was  agreed  by  the  Resident  and  Colonel  Burr,  that 
the  brigade  should  advance  and  fight  its  battle  in  the  plain  between 
Kirkee  and  the  city.  The  plan  was  highly  judicious ;  for  it  was  un- 
certain how  far  the  seapoys  had  been  proof  against  the  late  attempts 
to  seduce  them,  and  it  was  desirable  therefore,  to  risk  something  for 
the  sake  of  inspiring  them  with  additional  confidence'  in  themselves 
and  their  cause ;  whereas  to  Hoop  them  up  in  a  defensive  position, 
exposed  to  the  taunts  and  insults  of  the  Mahratta  cavalry,  would 
have  had  a  most  disheartening  efiect,  and  must  have  increased  the 
desertions  by  giving  the  enemy  a  shew  of  superiority..  The  enemy 
were  besides  well  provided  with  artillery,  which  would  have  eiuibled 
them  to  give  great  annoyance  to  the  position,  and  to  wear  out  the 
sph-its  of  the  men  by  a  succession  of  casualties,  before  General 
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fimidi  shouid  ttrlve,  wUdh  oould  not  at  the  thortett  be  in  less  than  a 
week*  Moreover,  thoagh  the  Mahrattas  were  at  present  conildent  in 
a  great  numerical  raperiority,  an  advance  to  the  attack  in  despite  of 
their  numbers  would  confound  theba,  and  raise  the  spirits  of  our  own 
people.  At  the  same  time,  if  we  could  obtain  but  a  partial  succesa 
m  the  plain,  it  would  dishearten  the  enemy,  and  prevent  him  from 
attemptmr  anjr  thing  against  our  position. 

•  Tne  ^htmg  coaunenced  a  few  minutes  ailer  Mr.  Elphinstone 
had  reached  the  brigade  by  the  Kirkee  bridge.  The  enemy  shewed 
immense  bodies  of  horse  on  our  front,  and  opened  a  heavy  cannonade 
from  mai^  gutts»  but  chiefly  from  a  distance.  The  fire  was  returned 
from  the  four  six-pounders  of  the  brigade,  two  of  whibh  were  placed 
on  each  flank  of  the  Europeans.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Mahrattas 
asteoipted  to  push  bodies  of  horse  round  our  flank,  in  which  ma- 
fMauvre  they  partly  succeeded.  A  spirited  charge  was  then  made 
in  dose  odumn  by  one  of  Gokla's  battdions,  commanded  by  Pbto,  a 
Portuguese  oflloer.  It  was  directed  agmnst  the  left  of  our  line, 
where  the  first  battalion  of  the  seventh  was  posted.  The  battalion 
was  driven  back  after  a  sharp  contest,  with  the  loss  of  Pinto  and 
many  other  men ;  but  the  first  battalion  of  the  seventh,  in  its  eager- 
ness to  follow  up  the  success,  for  die  purpose  of  capturing  the  guns 
of  die  repulseo,  became  separated  from  the  general  Ime  of  the 
brigade.  Our  battalion  was  m  considerable  danger,  the  horse  having 
got  round  both  its  flanks ;  but  Colonel  Burr  hastening  to  the  post 
with  a  part  of  the  European  regiment,  while  the  two  guns  on  its  left 
were  served  with  great  efiect,  was  enabled  to  restore  Uie  day,  bring 
bade  the  battalion  into  line,  and  afterwards  form  it  (en  potence)  at 
right  angles  with  the  line,  to  check  any  further  ill  t;onse^uence  from 
the  enemy's  out-flanking  us.  Major  Ford  had  by  this  time  brouffht 
up  his  battalions  on  the  right,  wjiich  had  a  similar  effect  on  that  flamu' 

Prituep,  pp.  2M— 246. 

This  was  tlie  only  instance  in  which  the  Mahrattas  came  to 
close  quarters  with  us.  At  night-fall,  our  troops  returned  to 
Kirkee.  Our  loss  is  stated  at  18  killed  and  57  wounded.  The 
enemy  left  600  on  the  field.  Bajee  Row,  seeing  fresh  horse 
€Ouang  in  from  Seroor,  gave  us  no  further  molestation,  but  en- 
camped his  army  on  the  spot  of  our  former  cantonment.  In 
the  mean  while.  General  Smith,  finding  all  communication  in- 
tercepted, marched  with  his  division  towards  Poonah.  He 
had  no  regular  cavalry  with  him,  the  second  of  the  Madras  not 
having  joined,  and  only  600  of  the  horse  auxiliaries  altogether. 
He  was  surrounded  on  his  march, -on  every  side,  and  lost  part 
of  his  baggage.  On  the  13th,  be  arrived  at  Poonah,  and  the 
next  day  was  fixed  for  the  attack  on  the  enemy's  camp.  The 
Peiahwa's  anny  opposed  the  passaee  of  the  nver,  winch  was 
effected  in  good  order,  and  Colonel  Milne  took  up  his  ground 
for  the  night  on  the  enemv's  ri^t  flank.  Before  day-light 
next  morning,  the  combinea  attack  vras  commenced ;  but  the 
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GUDD  waa  deserted :  the  Peishwa  and  his  army  had  quietly  re- 
tirea  during  the  night,  leavinj^  the  tents  standing.  He  carried 
off  all  his  guns  except  one  of  an  enormous  size,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  behind  him.  The  city  surrendered  during  the 
day, — and  on  the  19th,  General  Smith  prepared  for  the  pursuit 
of  the  fugitive  Peishwa. 

Appoo  Saib»  the  Nagpoor  Rajah,  gave  us  similar  employ- 
ment. No  sooner  were  the  hostile  design  of  Bajee  Row 
known  at  Nagpoor«  than  he  came  at  once  to  the  resolution  of 
making  oommoii  cause  with  the  head  of  the  Mahratta  enter- 
prise, nor  did  the  news  of  the  afiair  at  Poooah  abate  his  pre- 
parations. He  was,  however,  long  vacillating  from  pne  side  to 
the  other.  But,  in  the  public  interviews  TOtweeu  the  Rajah 
and  our  resident  Mr.  Jenkins,  there  was  the  accustomed  cor- 
dialiW.  Appoo  Saib  even  affected  to  blame  Bajee  Row  for  his 
treachery,  but,  upon  the  night  of  the  !Mth  of  If  ovember,  Mr. 
Jenkins  was  informed  that  a  khilai  (a  dress  of  honour),  had  , 
arrived  for  the  Rajah  from  Poonah,  and  that  his  highness  in- 
tended to  go  in  state  to  his  camp  the  next  day,  to  be  formally 
invested  with  it,  and  to  assume  the  juree  putha  (ffolden  stream- 
er), an  emblem  of  high  command  in  the  Msmratta  armies, 
which,  with  the  title  of  Senapvttee,  the  Peishwa  had  oonferred 
upon  him.  Remonstrance  was  of  no  avail,  and  Mr.  Jenkins 
called  in  the  brigade  from  its  cantonment,  about  three  miles 
west  of  the  city,  to  post  it  in  the  best  attitude  for  defence  of 
the  Residency.  On  the  26th,  symptoms  of  hostility  .became 
still  more  manifest ;  large  masses  of  the  Rajah's  cavalry  be^an 
shewing  themselves  on  all  sides,  and  every  gun  was  wheeled 
oat  of  the  arsenal,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  some  port  of  our 
position.  Our  force  at  Nagpoor  consisted  of  two  battalions  of 
native  in£Euatry,  (bat  both  had  been  reduced  by  sickness,)  with 
the  two  companies  forming  the  President^  escort,  three  troops 
of  Bengal  cavalry,  and  a  detachment  of  artillery  with  four  six- 
pounders,  tiie  whole  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Col.  Scott, 


*  The  SesideDcy/  says  Mr.  Priiisep»  <  lies  to  the  west  of  the  city  of 
Nsgpeor,  and  is  sepaffsted  Scorn  it  by  a  small  ridge  tunning  north  and 
aontb,  himg  two  bills  at  iu  extremities,  called  the  Seetabuldee  hills, 
abeiit  380  yards  apart.  That  to  the  north  was  the  higher,  but  the 
■nailer  of  tb^  two ;  upon  it  Were  posted  dOO  men  of  the  24ih  N.  L, 
wiih  one  of  the  aix^pounders  mider  the  coraosand  of  Captain  Sadler. 
The  20ib  and  the  escort  were  stationed  on  the  larger  hill,  with  the 
rest  of  the  ^Mh  and  of  the  artiUery ;  and  the  three  (reops  of  cvralry 
ia  the  grounds  of  the  Residency,  with  some  light  infantry  to  keep 
off  the  heveting  herM  of  the  enemy,  but  under  orders  not  to  advanoe 
into  the  plain  mguost  ihenii  The  weaaen  and  valuaUea  weie  lodged 
«( Ike  Kesidettcy. 
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'*  At  sunset  of  the  26th  of  November,  as  our  pieifuets  were  phaoSf 
they  were  fire4  upon  by  the  Rajah's  Arab  infantry*  Imme^Uateiy 
afterwards,  his  artillery  opened  on  our  position,  and  was  answered  by 
us  from  the  hills.  Our  men  were  much  exposed,  particularly  those 
on  the  smaller  hill,  whose  summit  was  not  broad  enough  to  affi>rd 
any  protection.  There  was  also  a  bazar  to  the  north-east  of  thb 
hill,  that  approached  dose  to  its  foot ;  here  were  posted  the  Rajah's 
Arab  infantry,  which  kept  up  a  galling  fire  from  under  cover  of  the 
huts  and  houses,  which  cut  up  our  people  most  severely.  The  firing 
did  not  cease  with  the  dayJi^ht,  but  continued  with  little  intermis- 
sion  till  about  two  in  the  morning,  by  which  Ume  we  had  sustained  a 
very  heavy  loss,  particularly  on  the  smaller  hill,  where  aome  assaults 
were  attempted  and  repulsed  with  difficulty.  Captain  Sadler  was 
killed  in  the  defence  of  this  important  point. 

*  After  two  o'clock,  there  was  an  intermission  of  the  enemy's  fire 
for  JBome  hours,  with  only  now  and  then  an  occasional  shot.  Our 
troops  availed  themselves  of  it,  to  strengthen  their  position,  and  make 
up  fresh  cartridges.  This  was  an  awful  moment  for  those  who  were 
at  leisure  to  calculate  upon  the  prospects  of  the  morrow.  We  had 
already  suffered  much ;  and  if  the  attack  were  renewed  with  tolerable 
perseverance,  it  was  ouite  manifest  that  our  troops,  however  #ell  thej 
might  behave,  must  m  the  end  be  overuowered;  and  this  seemed  to 
be  their  design.  From  the  unavoidable  naste  with  whidi  the  position 
on  the  Seetd>uldee  hills  had  been  occupied,  as  well  as  the  want  of 
entrenching  tools,  no  artificial  defences  had  been  added  to  the  natural 
strength  of  the  place.  This  omission  was  now  remedied  in  the  best 
manner  the  time  would  allow,  by  placing  along  the  exposed  brow  of 
the  hills,  especially  of  the  smaller  one,  sacks  of  flour  and  wheats  or 
any  thing  capable  of  afibrding  cover  to  the  men.  It  was  also  deemed 
proper  to  confine  the  defence  of  the  latter  to  the  summit,  manv  men 
oavmg  been  lost  from  being  placed  in  exposed,  situations  on  tne  de« 
divity.  The  2Hh  were  also  relieved  early  in  the  morning  by  a  de- 
tachment from  the  20th,  and  by  the  escort,  to  whom  was  entrusted 
the  defence  of  this  important  post,  the  key  of  the  whole  position. 

*  At  day-break,  the  fire  recommenced  with  more  fury  than  befi»re^ 
additional  guns  having  been  brought  to  bear  during  the  night.  The 
enemy  fought  with  increasing  confidence,  and  dosed  upon  us  during 
the  forenoon.  The  Arabs  wer^  particularly  conspicuous  for  their 
courage,  and  to  them  had  been  entrusted  the  assault  of  the  smaller 
hill.  Gifles  of  horse  also  shewed  themselves  near  the  grounds  of  the 
Residency,  so  as  to  oblige  Captain  Fitzgerald,  who  commanded  ^e 
cavalrv,  to  retire  ftuther  within,  in  order  to  prevent  any  sudden  ooop- 
de-main  in  that  quarter.  About  ten  in  the  morning,  the  acddental 
explosion  of  a  tumbril  on  the  smaller  hill,  occasioned  some  ccmfuaion, 
and  so  much  injured  the  screw  of  the  gun,  as  to  render  it  for  some 
minutes  unserviceable.  The  Arabs  saw  their  opportunity,  and  roahed 
forward  with  loud  cries  to  storm  the  bill*  Our  men  were  discon- 
certed, and  the  smallness  of  the  total  force  having  made  it  impossible 
to  have  a  support  ready  for  such  an  extremity,  the  hill  was  carried 
before  the  gun  and  the  wounded  could  be  brought  off  ^  the  latter 
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veve  put  to  the  sword.  Tkd  Arabs  hamtidhtely  turned  the  gun 
against  our.  post  on  the  hunger  hill»  and  with  it>  aided  b^  two  of  their 
own«  opened  a  destructive  fire  on  our  remaining  position*  The  first 
shot  killed  Mr.  Neven,  the  surgeon,  and  Lieut.  Clarke  of  the  20th. 
The  fire  was  so  destructivet  as  to  distress  ffreatly  the  troop  on  the 
larger  bill.  The  Arabs,  too  flushed  with  their  success,  advanced  in 
great  numbers  along  the  ridge,  while  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  in 
the  plain  to  the  south  were  closing  fast.  The  prospect  was  most  dis- 
oourwing,  and  to  add  to  the^  difficulty  of  the  crisis,  an  alarm  had 
spreaa  among  the  Seapoy  families  and  fbllowers,  and  their  shrieks  not 
a  lit^  damped  the  courage  of  the  native  troops.  They  would  scarcely 
have  sustained  a  general  assault,  whidi  the  enemy  seemed  evidently 
to  meditate.'  Prinsep.  pp.  252 — 955. 

Captain  Fitzgerald,  who  had  kept  himself  in  reserve  in  the 
Reaiaency  grounds,  till  a  couple  of  guns  were  actually  brought 
to  bear  upon  him,  saw  that  the  case  was  of  the  last  extremity, 
and  he  resolved  therefore  to  charge  the  gole  that  was  nearest, 
to  capture,  if  possible,  the  guns  that  annoyed  him.    He  him- 
self led  the  column,  and  as  soon  as  30  or  40  men  had  got  over 
the  nuilah  (stream)  in  front  of  the  Residency,  advanced  at 
once  upon  the  enemy,  who  retired  as  he  advanced,  till  he  had 
passed  the  suns,  when  they  made  a  demonstration  of  surround- 
ing his  small  party,  upon  which  he  called  a  halt.  The  r^st  of  the 
cavalry  had  judiciously  stopped  as  they  reached  the  guns^ 
which  they  instantly  turned  on  the  Mahrattas,  kept  them  at  a 
distance  oy  a  brisk  fire,  and  captured  two  more  guns,  which 
th^y  spiked,  dragging  the  others  back  to  the  Residency.     Our 
men  now  felt  their  spirits  reviving,  and  recommenced  their 
firing,  watching  the  opportunity  of  recovering  their  smaller 
gun  from  the  Arabs,  which  fortunately  soon  occurred,  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  tumbril  having  put  them  into  a  temporary  confu- 
sion.    Instantly,  a  party  darted  from  the  larger  hill,  drove  the 
Arabs  from  the  post  with  the  bayonet,  and  recovered  not  only 
our  own  ^n,  but  captured  two  others.    The  tide  had  now 
turned.    The  troops  of  the  enemy  gave  way  on  every  side, 
and  a  brilliant  charge  was  made  on  them  by  Comet  Smith, 
which  finally  dispersed  them,  and  put  us  in  possession  of  all 
their  guns.    Thus  ended  a  trying  and  most  disproportionate 
contest,  the  fatigues  and  anxieties  of  which  lasted  more  than 
eighteen  hours.    We  had  not  altogether  more  than  13  or 
l^H)  fighting  men ;  whereas  the  Rajsm  had  upwards  of  1Q,0G0 
infantry,  and  an  equal  number  of  horse !   We  lost  333,  a  fourth 
part  of  those  engaged. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  the  detail  of  these  two 
afiairs  so  glorious  to  the  British  arms,  because  the  effect  they 
produced,  gave  the  Mahrattas  a  distrust  of  themselves,  which 
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Vttft  higblf  f»Tom«ldfl  to  ths  nenn  tf  Lord  Hsadngi.  Fiufiap 
tiaeir  ntatmt  retoorcw  bsflied  by  m&e  detacbmenU.  tbey  axre 
wny  to  dHooBdeacy.  and  both  fisjee  How  and  Appoo  Saib 
were  MnBiblfl  of  tbeir  srror  when  it  vaa  too  late.  Tbe  roimer 
remained  a  proscribed  and  friendless  fugitive.  Appoo  Saib 
cndeaToared  to  atone  for  his  treachery  by  the  promptitade 
of  bis  Bubmisaien ;  but  in  vain.  A  formictable  force  imme- 
diately collected  at  Nagpoor,  and  General  Doreton,  after  a 
long  and  hanasing  nuurcb,  succeeded  in  enforcing  upmt  the 
Rajah  such  terms  as  would  reduce  him  to  a  state  of  entire 
dependence.  His  instant  snirender  being  demanded,  efter 
some  hesitation,  he  delivered  himself  up ;  but  the  artillery  not 
baTing  been  surrendered  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
and  some  new  treachery  being  clearly  detected,  his  camp  and 
artillery  were  taken  by  storm,  with  fiHy  elephants  and  ul  bis 
camp  equipage.  The  city  was  surrounded,  and  General  Dore- 
ton  sent  for  a  sufficient  battering-train  to  commence  his  opera- 
'  tions  against  it,  when  the  Arabs  proposed  to  march  out  with 
their  families,  baggage,  and  arms, — a  proposition  which  waa 
instantly  accepted.  Thus,  our  military  operations  against  the 
Bhoosla  Htatp  were  brought  to  a  conclusion  within  a  month 
from  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  The  deposition  of 
Appoo  Saib  was  deemed  indispensable  as  a  punishment  for  his 
detection  at  so  critical  a  period,  and  from  a  long  uniform  ex- 
perience, that  be  could  no  longer  be  entrusted  even  with  the 
semblance  of  authority  ;  a  member  of  a  remote  branch  of  his 
family  was,  therefore,  placed  on  the  Gvttte  in  bis  stead. 

There  are,  we  are  aware,  reasoners  who  are  disposed  to  call 
into  question  these  summary  acts  of  power,  and  to  examine 
them  ny  the  test  of  abstract  justice.    But  Bajee  Row  and 
Appoo  Saib  are  justly  chargeable  with  a  breach  of  hospitality 
and  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  in  their  attack  upon  the 
sacred  charauter  of  the  Residents,  which  ought  to  have  been 
respected  and  held  inviolable.    With  regard  to  the  treachery 
■of  secret  previous  preparation,  if  we  allow  a  native  power  the 
abstract  nght  of  deserting  our  alliance  at  all,  we   must  con- 
cede to  him  this  right  also,  for,  without  the  one,  he  could  not 
ercise  the  other.     It  is  an  article  in  all  our  subsidiary  allian- 
},  that  a  military  force  shall  be  stationed  at   the  capital. 
)en  preparations  for  war  would  necessarily  be  anticipated, 
d  the  design  frustrated  by  calling  the  Resident's  force  ioto 
mediate  action  against  the  person   of  the   prince.      The 
lachery,  therefore,  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs  consisted  in  the 
3re  act  of  defection  ;  for  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  contract, 
St,  although  accepted  by  the  native  powers  for  ptobably  a 
>re  present  advantage,  or  to  avoid  a  temporary  evil,  the  con- 
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tntct,  if  intended  to  be  beneficial,  m\M  be  intended  to  be  ^« 
iteoent  f  and  for  thi»  end^  we  stipulate  for  a  perpetual  eon* 
nezion;  and  they  bind  thenuelreB  to  this  stipnlation^  The 
faHtng  off  of  eitner  of  the  eontracting  parties  who  enter  into 
an  obligatioa,  and  derive  mutual  benefit  from  it^  must  be 
deenled  an  act  of  treaobevy,-— unleis  either  of  them  ean  justify 
iteetf,  by  sbe^ing  waf  deranlt  in  the  eieecaftioa  of  it  on  the 
part  of  the  other,  jfeither  the  Peiehwah  nor  the  Rajab  had 
any  such  plea  to  urge  agaiMt  the  British  Qovemmisni. 

We  must  hastily  dismiss  the  battle  of  Mehidpoor;  bvtitar 
eonseqnenees  upon  the  eenditioa  of  onr  afihira  in  indiii^by 
giving  the  fatal  blow  to  HoHtar  in  parttfenlar,  and  the  naitiv« 
poweis  who  were  ad<v«rse  to  eor  autberity,  are  so  important, 
and  the  transaction  ittetf  is  so  brilliant  in  a  miiKtary  noint  of 
view,  that  we  cannot  pass  it  over  entirely.    No  sooner  nad  the 
news  of  Ufae  Peishwa's  defection  spread,  abroad,  thcoi  the  first 
impulse  of  Helhaf's  strdars  was^  to  march  instantly  southwavdr 
to  rally  round  the  legitimate  head  of  the  Mabratta  nation. 
They  made  every  effort  to  collect  the  dispersed  infentry  of 
HoftarVr  establishment ;;  and  before  the  29th  of  November, 
twenty-'three  additional  battalions  had  joined  the  line  of  march. 
They  were  ioined  by  Chetoo  with  a  considerable  force,  wheat 
Sir  John  Maleokn  thought  it  expedient  to  effect  a  junctieiir 
with'  the  division  of  Ebr  Thomass  Hislop.    The  two  divisions 
met  on  the  13th  of  DetMftmber,  and  advanced  on  the  14th,  to« 
wards  Holkar'a  camp  at  M ehidpoor.    On  the  morning  of  the 
21st,  the  British  army  again  advanced.    In  answer  to  some 
attempts  to  negotiate.  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  was  told,  that  the 
sfrdase:  were  resolved  on  abiding  the  result  of  an  action.    On 
approaching  Mehidpoor,  the  enemy  were  found  drawn  up  in 
line  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Soopra.    It  was  determined  to 
attack  him>  m  front  immediately,  though  his  right  was  pnn 
teeted  by  a  deep  ravine,  and  his  left  by  a  bend  of  the  river  and 
a  deserted  village.    The  passage  was  soon  effected ;  but  the 
enemy  were  so  superior  in  artillery,  that  our  guns  were  soon 
ailencied,  and  our  loss  was  at  first  severe.    The  troops,  hoW"* 
ever,  advanced  wilh  great  steadiness,  reserved  their  fire,  and 
trusted  to  the  bayonet.    Meanwhile,  the  cavalry  had  turned 
the  enemy's  right,  and  made  a  dreadfiil  slaughter  of  the  iofan-' 
try,  who  had  already  given  way.    Holkar's  camp  and  artillery 
wese  soon  in  ouv  hands,  and  the  enemy  fled  towards  Ram* 
poom.    An  immense  booty  was  capCar^.    Big^t  elephants 
and  several  bandied  camels  were  brought  in  by  the  Mysore 
borae.    Our  loss  amounted  to  174  killed,  and  604  w6unded. 

These'  important  opemtiotis  have  necessarily  caused  as  to 
losa  aiffhtoMhe  Pindlafvees.    it  is  sutteient,  however^-to  Mite, 
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th«t  the  expeditions  aent  out  against  them  had  similar  results; 
Their  different  bands  were  wholly  (ttspersed,  taken^  or  kitted, 
and  their  several  leaders  either  perished,  or  threw  themselves 
on  die  mercy  of  the  British  Government.  Thus,  in  one  short 
campaign,  the  comprehensive  plans  of  the  Oovemor-General 
had  been  carried  into  execution.  India  was  delivered  from  the 
destructive  ravages  of  a  ferocious  band  of  military  robbers^ 
and  from  the  intngnes  and  conspiracies  of  the  Mahratta  prin-> 
ces,  who  had  long  cherished  ana  protected  diem,  as  the  mea&a 
of  shaking  off  our  authori^. 

The  pnncipal  feature  or  the  new  arrangements,  is  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Peishwah's  territory  within  our  dominions, 
with  the  reservation  of  lands  yielding  16  lacs  of  rupees,  which 
now  form  a  distinct  sovereignty  for  the  Rajah  of  Sattarah, 
whom  we  have  elevated  to  the  authority  of  the  exiled  Peish- 
wah.  This  man  was  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  iamily,  which 
had  been  deposed  for  fifty  years,  and  was  now  re-established 
under  our  patronage  and  protection*  Of  this  measure,  al- 
though, a  net  revenue  of  60  lacs  has  accrued  from  it  to  the 
British  Government,  we  consider  the  policy  to  be  extremely 
doubtful,  and  the  injustice  to  be  ec][ually  manifest*  Neidier  a 
moral  nor  a  political  right  to  the  Peishwah*s  dominions  can  be 
said  to  have  inhered  in  the  Sattarah  family.  They  were  diem- 
selves  descended  only  from  an  unprincipled  freebooter,  who 
had  waded  through  blood  to  the  throne ;  and  they  were  in  like 
manner  deposed  from  it  by  the  Peishwah,  who  claimed  and 
held  by  no  other  right  than  the  sword.  As  an  act  of  pure 
benevolence,  there  is  something  in  the  idea  of  employing 
great  power  in  raising  the  fallen  fortunes .  of  a  prostrate  house, 
which  is  soothing  to  the' heart,  and  captivating  to  the  imagina- 
don.  But  the  less  romantic  and  less  shewy  office  of  meliora- 
ting the  condition,  and  augmenting  the  happiness  of  a  whole 
nation,  would  have  been  more  becoming  the  greatness  of  our 
Government,  than  the  childish  philanthropy  of  removing  one 
barbariao  to  make  way  for  another.  The  resources  whicn  the 
Peishwah's  overthrow  had  thrown  into  our  hands,  would, 
perhaps,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  have  enabled  us  to 
•  communicate  to  the  degraded  tribes  of  those  immense  dis- 
tricts, the  unspeakable  benefits  of  Christianity,  and  its  surest 
fruits,  morality  and  habits  of  setdement  and  of  industry. 

Half  the  territory  of  the  NagpOor  Rajah  was  ceded  to  die 
British  Gpvemment,  and  alongr  with  it,  die  aoknowledeed  right 
of  a  political  interference  witn  the  admioistmtion  of  the  re- 
mainder. The  unprovoked  aggression  of  Holkar  furnished  us 
with  a  plea  for  disposing  of  his  dominions ;  and  accordingly, 
the  bulk  of  them  was  bestowed  upon  the  Rajahs  of  Kotah  and 
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Bundee.  These  cessions  reduced  its  revenue  to  20  lacs  of 
rupees.  Independently  of  these'  conditions^  Holkar's  court 
was  compellea  to  receive  a  subsidiary  force  within  its  terri- 
tories, and  to  maintain  a  contingent  of  13,000  horse  at  the  call 
of  the  British  Government.  Thus,  the  most  formidable  enemy 
of  our  authority,  the  power  which,  in  1804,  over-ran  our  terri- 
tory, baffled  the  most  rapid  marches  of  our  armies,  and  almost 
compelled  us  to  sue  for  peace, — has  been  at  last  reduced  to 
th^  humblest  vassalage.  Tlie  Rsgah  of  Bop&l  was  received 
into  the  circle  of  our  protection.  From  the  Rajapoot  states, 
we  demanded  a  tribute  as  the  price  of  our  support.  They 
were  restricted  from  forming  any  other  political  connexion,  and 
pledged  to  refer  all  their  disputes  to  the  arbitration  of  oiir 
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tesquieu*,  '  to  deprive  the  vanquished  country  of  all  military 
'  power.*  Jeypoor  avowed  a  strong  reluctance  to  the  alliance  ; 
and  it  was  only  the  approach  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony*s  ^rmy 
to  the  capital,  that  inauced  the  Rajah  to  accede  to  it.  We 
enter  our  nearty  protestation  against  this  arbitrary  exercise  of 
power.  If  we  were  negotiatmg  with  an  independent  stat^, 
(and  negotiation  implies  the  right  of  dissent  in  one  party  to  thjs 
propositions  of  the  other,)  the  advance  of  the  division  was  k 
monstrous  and  indefensible  procedure.  The  introduction  of 
our  power  into  those  states  has,  in  our  view  of  the  questioQ, 
tarnished  the  glories  of  the  war,  which  was  strictly  ddensive; 
and  it  was  also  a  departure  from  the  magnanimity  and  digni- 
fied forbearance  with  which  we  coliducted  it.  To  demand  a 
tribute  from  them,  because  it  had  been  antecedently  extorted 
from  them  by  the  Mahrattas,  is  to  invest  ourselves  with  the 
character  of  those  lawless  leaders,  and  to  adopt  the  unjust  ani 
violent  spirit  of  their  policy.  It  is  pretended  by  Mr.  Frinsep, 
(who  is  a  courtly  writer,  composing  his  narrative  amid  the 
beams  of  Calcutta  patronage,)  that  this  policy  was  addpited, 
because  the  Rajapoot  states  were  too  feeble  to  protect  tneni- 
selves.  But  how  stands  the  case  ?  At  this  period,  the  power- 
ful force  of  Ameer  Khan  had  been  crushea,  and  it  was  that 
force  whichprincipally  preyed  upon  the  petty  states  of  Raja- 
pootana.  Tneir  other  dangers  were  averted,  for  the  Pindarrees 
were  destroyed.  Thus  there  remained  no  predatory  power  to 
disturb  Central  India,  and  all  the  protection  they  wanied, 
would  have  been  imparted  to  them  bv  admitting  them  into  the 
circle  of  our  alliances.    They  woula  then  have  retained  libeir 
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indepetvdenc0,  of  which,  though  little  loore.tbtetp  aoiQiiud,  the 
vety  Aame  is  bo  d^ar  to  every  state,  large  or  small.  But  the 
Introduction  of  an  anned  force  into  their  counUy,  left  them 
)i0peles8  and  dispirited.  With  Scindi^h,  our  relations  reifiaia 
nearly  in  the  sam^  state.  He  is  now  the  only  independent 
power  in  India ;  but  his  influence  is  considerably  narrowed. 

Such  is  the  massy  edifice  of  power,  which  the  British  have 
erected  in  that  country*  A  chain  of  subsidiary  alliance^  with 
the  native  piincesi — ^the  possession  of  their  capitals  as  a  secu- 
rity for  their  engagements^  and  the  mffigKopmtiamm  mf  tadUvf 
to  defray  the  expense  of  our  forces^-^have  rendered  all  the 
native  states  dependents  of  our  power.  The  enlarged  and 
comprehensive  system  which  the  genius  of  Lord  Wellesley 
only  contemplated,  has  been  executed  by  Lord  Hastings  ;  and 
the  mighty  sway  of  the  Moghul  emperors  of  Delhi  has  been 
transferred  to  the  British  Government.  We  have  endeavoured, 
within  the  compass  of  this  article,  to  present  our  readers  a 
general  outline  of  events,  the  details  of  which  lie  scattered 
over  a  great  many  volumes,  that  they  may  form  some  correct 
idea  6i  the  immense  empire  establisned  by  oiir  arms  and  our 
policy.  The  campaign  which  has  lately  terminated,  was  not 
an  aggressive  attack  on  a  state  or  body  of  men,  but  upon  a 
system  of  anarchy  and  plunder,  which  ^as  inconsistent  with 
the  repose  and  safety  of  social  life.  We  trusty  that  this  is  the 
last  struggle  that  we  shall  be  called  on  to  make  with  the  native 
powers.  iVhat  enemies  can  v^e  have,  if  we  exercise  our  su* 
J>remacy  with  moderation,  and  shew  the  distracted  people  who 
inhabit  those  wasted  provinces,  that  our  victory  is  tnat  of  hu- 
manity and  civilization  over  disorder,  rapine,  and  tyranny? 
Peace  and  settlement  within  the  frontier,  will  secure  us  from 
danger  without ;  and  obligations  more  binding  than  treaties  or 
conventions,  will  preserve  the  fidelity  of  all  wno  are  subject  to 
our  dominion, — the  adamantine  chams  of  gratitude  ancfafTec* 
tion.  In  the  progress  of  time,  nations  as  well  as  individuaU^ 
are  weaned  from  their  habits ;  and  it  requires  no  very  urgent 
persuasions  to  win  over  mankind  from  a  state  of  wretchedness 
and  desolation  to  the  benefits  of  repose  and  happiness.  '  Ben^ 
ficent  enough  tb  afford  protection*  strong  enough  to  punish 
revQlti  w#  9nai]  be  ob^yea  so  lon^  as  respect  for  our  auutori^ 
is  m]nc;led  wi^h  the  obedience  which  i|»  p%id  0  it«  There  is 
|ip  holding  of  e^rteosive  rule  and  epormoiw  ampins  go  other 
teftn^.  Au  Ibe  rest  of  the  ^gience  ^f  govi&rnmenit  is  fxMi  an^i 
impostyre,  Mm  h  not  to  be  goverpied  splely  through  his  fei^« 
The  doctrine  has  expired  with  the  Machiavels  and  Die  Bor^ias, 
and  the  other  doctors  of  that  exploded  sdiool.  Wliil^  these 
maxims  are  reverenced,  the  British  empire  in  India  will  be  a 
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iiMUpiificept  and  pleasii^  spectacle  of  contemplation.  For 
what  can  fill  the  mind  with  more  delightlVil  ideas*  ^an  the 
example  of  an  enlightened  conqueror  employed  in  the  work  of 
conciliation  and  kmdness,  and  hushing  into  stillness  the  tu- 
multuous fury  of  the  passions  by  which  so  many  districts/ 
fitted  up  bv  rrovidence  for  the  use  and  snstenl^tion  of  his 
cnataieSf  nave  been  turned  into  deserts  ? 

Mr.  White's  volume  adverts  to  other  to]pics  on  which  we 
cannot  now  enter,  but  they  wil)  daim  a  distinct  notice  in  con- . 
nexion  with  other  works  now  on  our  table. 


Aft.  Yl.  TaeUea  Sacra.    An  Attempt  to  develope,  and  feo  exUbk  to 
the  Eye  h^  TaMar  ArraogementSy  a  seneral  Rule  of  Coaipofiitidii 
prenuliBg  m  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  ttie  Rev.  Thomas  Beys^  AM^ 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge:  Civaie  of  Widford*  Herts^  4to.. 
I^.  M.  Price  10s.  ed.  London.  10dk 

i  ^H£  Bible  is  the  religion  of  Protqstants/  and  they  dd ' 
***  weU  to  assert  its  sufficiency,  and  to  contend  for  their 
ow«  com|ieieocy  to  examine  its  contents.  The  cunningly  de* . 
vised  fable  of  aa  authorised  living  Interpreter  of  the  ocrip- 
tures,  is  an  imposture  which  caa  be  suecessful  <ml^  where 
ignorance  prevails,  and  where  the  terrors  of  superstition  hold 
the  mind  m  bondage.  Before  the  light  of  truth,  and  under 
the  tests  to  which  me  light  that  makes  manifest,  subjects  all 

Juestions,  that  splendid  dosma  of  Popes,  and  CouDcils,  and 
LntichnBtian  chutx^es,  is  aetected  to  be  a  base  and  odious 
fabrication,  which  every  reasonable  creatipje  is  bound  tp  reject 
with  abhorpence.    But  if  it  is  contrary  to  every  sacred  obti- 
gatiOtt  for  a  Chriatian  to  support,  in  any  measure,  or  by  any , 
means,  such  an  imposition,  ^o,  would  \t  be  utterly  unworthy 
of  a  Christian  to  apprehend  danger  from  the  most  extensive 
diffiiskm  of  the  Scriptures*    To  circulate  them,  to  employ  the 
beat  means  for  the  incorruptible  preservation  of   them,   to. 
sogeeat  the  modes  which  may  most  facilitate  the  understanding 
of  &em,  and  moat  efilectually  promote  the  practical  influence 
of  the  principles  which  they  eipbody,  are  duties  of  the  first 
HBportaaee.  We  rejcHce  in  the  circulation  which  the  Scriptures 
have  ebtaftoed,  and  confidently  ei^pect  the  .enlargement  of  the 
boQoduriea  which  at  ))resent  limit  (heir  difiusion ;  but  at  the 
sime  time  we  are  aapDnehsnaive  that  Scriptural  knowledge  has 
not  aAvaaccd  equally  with  die  incres#iqg  circulation  of  the 
Bible.   'The  woifc  berore  us  is  intended  by  its  Author  to  assist 
die  atodent  of  the  aacred  Volume  in  the  intelligent  and  pro- 
fitalde  fmnmal  of  it;  with  whkh  design  before  him  he  ad-^ 
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dresses  the  foUowing  monitory  sentenoes  to  his  readers,  which 
we  may  be  doing  well  to  place  in  the  way  of  ours. 

*  I  know  there  are  persons  who  will  be  disposed  to  regard  the  sor^ 
of  discussions  which  the  present  work  contains,  as  uninteresting  and 
unprofitable.      They  want  something    that  will   excite  devotional 
feeling ;  and  unless  they  dan  have  this»  they  think  their  souls  cannot 
receive  benefit.    I  wish  to  speak  of  such  sentiments  with  renectf 
lor  they  do  not  entirely  dUkr  from  my  own.    As  far  as  this  at  ieasty 
we  are  of  one  mind ;  that  unless  there  be  in  the  heart  the  feding  and 
the  spirit  of  devotion,  all  that  can  be  done  in  the  wav  of  en- 
lightening our  understandings,  may  leave  us  in  a  state  of  spiritual 
death.    Yet  I  apprehend,  that  where  there  is  the  spirit  of  devotion, 
there  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  inform  the  mind ;  otherwise  we 
can  only  look  for  a  zeal  that  is  not  according  to  knowledge:  and  not 
only  this;  but  that  where  there  is  not  the  spirit  of  devotion,  there 
instruction  upon  points  of  fact  and  argument  is  often  made  ^e  means 
of  giving  it.    Devotion  is  the  flame ;  knowledge,  doctrine,  and  sound 
argument  the  materials  by.  which  it  is  fed»    We  :must  throw  on 
these  coarser-looking  materiak  at  due  intervals ;  or  the  purer  and 
more  ethereal  flame  will  soon  go  out.    You  delight  in  your  Bible. 
You  find  nothbig  so  edifying  as  the  reading  of  that  Sacred  Book. 
Give  me  leave  to  ask  then,  When  your  Bible  is  before  you,  do  you 
always  know  what  you  are  reading  about  ?   1  venture  to  answer.  No. 
You  understand  single  verses  and  sentences ;  or  can  make  oot  their 
meaning  by  the  help  of  Commentators.    But  of  Uie  general  bearii^ 
and  tendency  of  what  you  are  reading,  the  topics  which  the  Sacred 
Writer  means  to  urge,  the  drift  of  the  pa98age,  in  a  word,  what  it  is 
about,  you  are  often  ignorant' 

The  discussions  contained  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Boys,  relate 
to  the  Parallelisms  of  the  Scriptures,  an  attention  to  which 
he  deems  essential  to  the  correct  and  full  appreciation  of  their 
excellence  as  compositions,  and  even  necessary  for  the  complete 
development  of  their  meaning :  his  direct  object  is  the  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrine  of  Parallelisms  to  the  text  of  the  rfew 
Testament,  in  certain  connected  portions  of  which  he  has 
exemplified  the  rules  which  he  supposes  to  have  guided  the 
original  writers  in  the  construction  of  their  woiks.  Of  this 
doctrine,  it  may  be  necessary  for  us  to  give  some  account  for 
the  information  of  a  few  of  our  readers. 

Parallelism,  which  Bishop  Lowth  imagines  originated  in  the 
alternations  of  responsive  hymns  in  the  sacred  music  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  and  whicn  he  considers  as  a  distinctive  form 
of  Hebrew  poetry,  is  the  subject  of  his  nineteenth  prselectioa, 
and  is  treated  still  more  largely  in  his  preliminary  dissertation 
prefixed  to  his  Translation  of  Isaiah.  The  subject  had  not 
escaped  the  notice  of  Michaelis,  who  has  given  some  addi- 
tional examples  of  Parallelism  ia  his  Notes  on  Lowth's  Pr»- 
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lections.  The  importance  which  the  Bishop  attaches  to  the 
doctrine  of  PaiUlelism,  may  be  inferred  from  his  remarking, 
that  the  errors  of  translators  and  commentators  are  in  many 
instances  to  be  attributed  less  to  other  causes^  than  to  their 
inattention  to  this  peculiarity  of  construction.  As  a  character 
of  style,  and  in  respect  to  the  interpretation  of  the  poetical 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  Lowth  defines  ParalleKsxn  as  con<- 
sisting    in    the    correspondence    of   one  line  with    another. 

*  When  a  proposition  is  delivered,  and  a  second  is  subjoined 

*  to  it,  or  drawn  under  it,  equivalent,  or  contrasted  with  it 

*  in  Sense ;  or  similar  to  it  in  the  form  of  Grammatical  Con- 

*  struction ;  these,'  he  adds,  '  I  call  Parallel  Lines ;  and  the 

*  words  or  phrases,  answering  one  to  another  in  the  cor- 

*  responding  Lines,  parallel  Terms.'  Parallelisms  he  distri- 
butes into  three  classes :  Synonymous,  when  the  lines  cor- 
respond to  one  another  by  expressing  the  same  dense  in 
different,  but  equivalent  tennis ;  Antithetic,  when  two  Ones 
correspond  to  one  another  by  an  opposition  of  terms  and  sen^ 
timents;  and  Synthetic  or  Construdtiye,  distinguished  by  a 
correspondence  and  equality  between  different  propositions! 
Of  each  of  these  several  kinds  we  shall  give  an  example  or 
two/ 

f 

*  1.  Sywmynums.  ^  When  brad  went  out  ftom  Egypt; 

**  The  house  of  Jacob  from  a  strange  people: 
**  Judah  was  as  his  sacred  heiritage ; 
**  Israel  hb  dominion. 
*  "  The  sea  saw,  and  fled ; 

**  Jordan  turned  back : 
<<  The  mofuntaiins  leaped  like  rams ; 
«'  The  bills  like  the  sons  o£  the  flock." 

*  2.  Antithetic.     *'  A  wise  son  rejoiceth  his  father ; 

**  But  a  fbolidi  son  is  the  grief  of  his  mother/' 

**  The  memory  of  the  just  is  a  blessing ; 
*'  But  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot." 

*  3.  Synthetic.    **  The  law  of  jxhovah  is  perfect/  lestoring  the 

soul; 

<<  The  testimony  of  jxhovah  is  sure,  nakini?  wise 
thesmiple: 

"  The  precepts  of  jxhovah  are  right,  rqolcmg 
the  heart; 

«  The  eommandsaent  of  jxhovah  is  clear,  en« 
lightening  the  eyes : 

<<  ThefearofjKHOVAK  is  pure,  endunag  for  ever; 
**  The  judffemento  of  jxhovah  are  truth,  thty  etm 
just  altogether.''  * 

The  doctrine  of  Parallelism  has^  however,  been  more  er- 
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tf^hively  mplied  to  the  illustratioDof  the  Sciipturee  by  writers 
who  have  tollowed  Lowth ;  particularly  by  Bishop  Jebo  in  big 
"  Sticred  Literature/'  end  by  the  Authoir  whose  publication 
is  now  under  our  notic|B»  The  former  undertakes  to  shew,  that 
the  forms  of  coiistructioa  which  have  been  remarked  in  the 
Old  Testament  vc^  preserved  in  the  quotations  introduced  into 
the  New;  and  advancing  through  a  series  of  proofs  to  the 
original  passages  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  he  established 
himself  in  the  position^  that  the  compositions  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  have  a  common  structure  and  character,  the 
on(^  as  well  as  the  other  being  distinguished  by  the  application 
of  the  rules  of  Parallelism.  Mr.  Boys,  improving  on  his  pre* 
decessors,  applies  those  principles  which  they  have  applied 
to  short  passages,  to  long  ones,  and  he  arranges  chapters  and 
whole  epistles  as  they  arrange  verses. 

In  the  preceding  specimens  of  Synonymous  and  Antithetic 
Parallelisn^  the  second  line  of  each  conplet  contains  a  refer- 
ence of  some  sort  to  the  first»  the  sentiment  of  the  one  being 
either  varied  in  the  other^  or  followed  by  an  opposite  expres- 
sion; and  in  both  cases^  .the  couplet  may  be  resolved  into 
a  quatrain,  or  stanza  of  four  members,  in  which  the  third 
line  corresponds  to  the  first,  and  the  fourth  to  the  second. 

« <«  When  Israel 
•»  Weot  out  from  Egrpt; 
^  The  house  of  Jacob 
'<  From  a  strange  people  f* 

<  <<  A  wise  SQi^ 

^  Rejoioeth  his  fiitber; 

^.  Bat  a  fopUsh  son 

*<  Is  the  grisf  ef  his  moAer/' 

Sometimes,  the  passage  admits  of  being  airaiiged  io'  a 
greater  aiunber  of  memters^  and  the  paralleTism  may  then  be 
called  contmujous.  This  minuteness  of  subdivision  Mr.  Boys 
considers  as  very  useful  in  the  applieatio«  of  the  principle 
in  respect  to  lajrge  portions  of  Scripture.  Of  this  kind  of 
Parallelism,  we  copy  the  following  example. 

•'«       a.    I  planted, 

b.    ApoUos  wsterady 

«.    Bel  Ood  made  to  grow. 
a.    So  that  neither  he  who  piaatedi  is  any  things 
ik    Nsr  he  wto  waUsulh, 

c.    Bat  G«d  who  msketh  to  grow.*^ 
Ihe  neaihcn  ef  Ifais  passsge  shas  anaaged  severally  aosweriag, 
#'|o*«  itokf  ctsc^ 

In  "  Sacred  literature,''  a  species  of  Parallelism  is  described, 
ysryiBg  somewhat  fion  the  ynemUa^    In  4hi8  kind,  the 
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tt9nM9  aM  69  constructed,  '  that,  whatever  be  the  oumber  of 
'  lineSf  the  first  line  shall  be  pimillel  with  the  last;  tfie  second 
-^  with  the  penultimate;  and  so  throu^out^  in  an  order  that 
*  looks  inward,  or^  to  borrow  a  military  phrase,  from  flankBi» 
'  centre.  This  may  be  called  the  introverted  parallaUfftt/  This 
introverted  form  of  composition,  Mr.  Boy»  bm  c^elected  as  the 
most  important/ and  enters  ioti»  flie  nawi^i deration  of  it  at  great 
lengthy  advaari^f  Aom  fe  B»08t  simple  instances  of  the  con- 
(iiffMiiiUp  %•  fte  most  complex  examples  of  its  use,  after  the 
following  manner. 

« **       a.    FoUov  BOt  that  which  it  evUt 

b.    B«t  that  which  is  good. 
if    He  that  doeUi  gocm  is  of  God : 
«•    He  that  doeth  evil  batli  not  seen  God.         S  Johni  11. 
*  Here  we  have  evil  in  the  extreme,  and  good  in  the  central 
members, 

•^  a.    And  .now  also  the  axe  is  laid  uoto  the  root  of  the  trees  : 

Ibtrefore  evai^  Ofee  wWcb  brin^efb  iiot  flutii  good 

irott,  is  hewn  dovtii  tod  osst  ii^td  the  fine. 

b.    J  indeed  baptise  you  with  water  unto  xiepent- 

ance; 

c    But  be  that  oometh  after  me  is  mightier 

than  I, 
c.    Whose  ^oes  J  am  not  worthy  to  bear. 
b.    He  shall  baptise  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
with  fire. 
ST.  Whose  fan  is  in  his  hand}  and  he  will  throughly  purge  his 
floor,  and  gather  his  wheat  into  his  gamer;  but  he 
will  bum  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable  firaw*' 

Matthew  tu.  lO^lSL 
^  Herat  in  a^  the  Lord  is  referred  to  under  die  similitude  of  a 
heenar  of  traas;  and  m  ••»  undtr  that  of  t  winoower  of  conu  In  a.» 
we  hawe'tlie  axt»  the  ioMiunent  of  the  bewer  i  in  a»p  iim  ftn*  the 
iastmaiism  of  ihe  wiaaowtr*  ]Ji  t»f  we  bav«  the  disCinction  beureen 
the  good  apd  the  bad  trees;  io  o ,  the  distiActian  between  the  wheat 
aadthediaflL  Ioa**  the  ao^rodnctive  trees  ane  consigned  to  ihe 
fire ;  and  in  a.,  the  chaff.  In  a.,  we  have  the  immediate  dtoger  of 
the  tMesb  •<  the  ase  is  laid  to  tbeir  root  ;'*  ja  «.»  that  of  the  chaff, 
^hb  fin  is  in  his  hand." 

^  in  <L  aa4^  w^  have  Mir  Lord's  auperbn^  to  Jehu  t  in  b.aad 
if  the  aqpeiiortty  of  ear Ldri'e  biptism  to  John's.' 


Tbeae  and  other  exaxnples  from  <ihe  Kew  Testament^  are 
adduced  by  the  Author,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  the 
introverted  form  of  composition  was  familiar  to  the  vmters  of 
that  pcdrt  of  die  eaered  volume.  It  oceitra,  he  observes,  not 
«Rly  ni  doeMne  and  dieottssion,  but  in  narra^n  and  dialogue ; 
not  only  in  passages  which  may  admit  of  being  represents  as 
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poetical,  but  where  poetry  is  out  of  the  questioiu  His  ex- 
amples^  indeed,  are  quite  suflicient  to  convince  his  readersv 
that  Parallelism  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  Hebrew  poetry,  many 
of  them  being  taken  from  paragraphs,  the  style  of  which  is 
unquestionably  prosaic.^ 

Mr.  Boys  proposes,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  labours,  to 
shew  that  the  doctrine  of  Parallelism  is  the  key  to  the  arrange- 
ment under  which  the  Apostles  have  disposed,  j)(>Vox^\y  of  the 
matter  of  distinct  portions  of  their  books,  but  of  the  contents 
of  entire  Epistles.  He  has  selected  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians,  the  First  Epistle  of  St  Peter,  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Thessalonians,  and  tne  Epistle  to  Philemon,  as  the  sab- 

J'ects  of  experiment^  and  each  of  these  is  reduced  by  him  to  the 
brm  of  a  single  introverted  parallelism.  They  are  arranged  at 
lenffth,  in  Oreek  and  English,  on  folding  sheets  inserted  at  the 
end  of  the  volume. 


*  In  offieriDg  an  analysis  ef  an  Epistle,  I  call  it  a  parallelism  of  so 
many  members.  A.,  1^  C  D.,  D.,  C,  if.,  A^ — ^In  order  to  prore, 
then,  that  this  representation  is  correct,  I  arrange  the  Epistle  in  the 
following  fbrm : 

A«        •••••••••• 

B.       

C 

D 

D.       

C. 

£ 

A.      .   .  : 

and  am  to  shew,  that  ji.f  the  last  member,  corresponds  to  A.,  the 
first ;  B.,  the  last  but  one,  to  B.,  the  second ;  and  so  on,  '<  fW>ni 
flanks  to  centre."  A.  and  A,  are  the  epistolary  portions,  to  whidi 
the  superscription,  the  subscription,  salutations,  aim  good  wishes  are 
consigned.  These  being  disposed  of,  it  remains  for  me  to  shew  the 
correspondence  of  B.  and  B ,  C.  and  C,  D.  and  D. :  (not  thai  I 
sdways  follow  this  order,  but  rather  that  which  seems  bcist  in  each 
p#ticular  case.) 

<  Now  should  it  appear,  on  examination,  thai  the  whole  of  B.  is 
exhortation,  and  the  whole  of  JB.  corresponding  exhoflalion;  and 
that  there  is  not  a  word  of  exhortation  in  the  intervening  meddmrs, 
C,  D.,  JD.,  C  bat  doctrine  in  C.  and  C,  and  thanksgiving  in  D.  and 
D. ;  ihen,  I  apprehend,  I  shall  be  allowed  to  legai^  B.  and  B.^  as 
corresponding  members  without  further  difficultyi  and  to  proceed  to 
those  which  He  between.' 

The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is  ^hibited  as 

an  introverted  parallelism  of  four  members  in  the  following 
table. 
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<  A.    u  1,2,  Eputolary. 

a.    i.  d*-10.    Thanksgiving. 
B.  b.    i.  11, 12.    Prayer. 

0.    ii.  1-^12.    Admonition. 
a.    ii.  13-»I5.    Thanksgiving. 
B.  h.    ii.  16.^ii.  5.    rrayer. 

c.    iii.  6—15.    Admonition. 
A.    liL  1 6-^18.    Epistolary.' 

It  is  not  necessary  t#  the  Author's  system  of  arrangenient, 
that  each  division  of  his  classification  sliould  contain  only  the 
subject  by  which  it  is  defined,  exclusive  of  every  other  senti- 
ment and  reference;  it  is  sufficient  for  his  purpose^  that  the 
title  designates  the  leading  topics ;  and  that  it  does  so  mai^ 
the  leading  topic,  be  is  at  great  pains  to  shew.  There  may  be 
digreMions  from  the  direct  and  principal  topic  in  the  corre- 
sponding member6>  but  they  depend  on  it,  are  introduced  by 
ii  and  again  conduct  to  it. 

The  details  which  we  have  given,  will  enable  our  readers  to 
comprehend  the  nature  of  the  arrangements  which  Mr.  Boys 
recommends  to  the  examination  of  the  Christian  student,  as  a 
peculiarity  of  the  style  of  the  New  Testament  writers.  To 
enter  more  largely  into  the  explanation  of  the  acute  investiea- 
tions  which  he  has  here  presented  to  the  public,  would  require 
more  room  than  would  be  convenient.  There  is,  necessarily, 
great  minuteness  in  his  details  ;  and  it  is  only  b^  an  extensive 
mdnction  of  particulars,  that  the  principles  which  he  asserts 
can  be  satisfactorily  illustrated.  Tne  Author  appears  to  be  very 
solicitous  that  his  principles  should  be  ciioculated  and  examin- 
ed; and  we  shall  be  happy  to  give  efiect  to  his  wishes,  if  our 
account  of  his  book  and  of  its  curious  and  interesting  contents, 
can  prove  the  means  of  aiding  his  design. 

A  woriL  may,  however,  be  both  curious  and  interesting,  and 
yet  the  question  of  its  utility  may  remain  to  be  determined. 
Granting  to  the  Author  the  realily  of  the  arrangement  which  he 
contends  for  as  existing  in  the  New  Testament  writings,  (and 
we  are  certainly  of  opinion  thlit,  whatever  may  be  the  charac- 
ter of  soihe  of  the  statements  and  arguments  on  which  he  has, 
in  part  at  least,  depended,  in  conducting  his  evidence  to  its 
dose, .  he  has  shewn  the  connexions  and  relations  whi6h  con- 
stitute the  parallelisms  for  which  he  pleads,  to  be  real,)  what^ 
benefit,  it  may  still  be  asked,  is  to  be  aerived  firom  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Author's  discoveries?  Could  we  admit  his  own 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  results  and  inferences  deducible 
from  the  conclusions  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  establish, 
the  utih^  of  the  Author's  labours  would  appear  to  be  indeed 
transcendent.    '  A3  often/  he  exclaims,  *  as  we  repeat  die  word 
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'  ParaUelism,  we  toll  the  knell  of  infidelity.  At  the  veiy  toiud 
'  of  Parallelism,  let  ike  boat  of  the  Phili^tioes  tren&ble  m  their 
'  tents.  Parallelism  opens  upon  them  from  an  uaobaerred  and 
'  inaccessible  emi«ence»  that  commands  and  rakes  their  whole 
'  position/  The  resnlta  which  would  }aelify  such  language  as 
this,  should  certainly  posses^  no  subordinate  character  of  ex- 
cellence and  practical  value.  The  Author  seems  to  be  awaic, 
that,  in  the  present  work,  theie  are  not  many  intances  in  which 
be  hu^  by  ftke  application  of  parallelism,  iUustiated  the  aeose, 
fixed  the  dombtml  meanings,  or  decided  the  coBlroverted  pointi 
of  tba  New  Testament. 

'  Many  guch  instances,'  be  states,  '  I  am  prepared  to  gire.    I  sp- 

Srehend,  however,  that  in  offerisg  them  m  the  first  Ipstance,  I  ihoud 
e  going  off  my  ground.  The  mst  oMect  is^  to  esitblish  ike^fcct; 
to  prote  the  presence  in  the  Sacred  VE^ritkigs  of  this  larger  kind  of 
perallelismy  which  includes  pnwagcs  of  csnsidbrable  length  Bpd<  whole 
Epistles.  Then  come  the  minor  paralleI]saia,«kJchfo«D  theoMniH 
bars  of  the  larger.  And  lastly  oome  the  rssiilts  aad  inferences,  the 
&ctB  being  previously  establisliied.  When  I  consider  the  importance 
of  these  revults,  thought  and  language  fail  me.' 

'  Our  calculations  are  certainly  not  of  this  lofty  ehasietsr. 
Some  advantages  may  probably  be  obtained  from  tlie  more 
compllete  examination  of  the  scriptures  by  the  appHeatioii  of 
the  rules  in  question ;  order,  connection,  and  emfhasis,  BMiy  be 
more  fully  displayed,  and  more  satisfactorily  iltustrated ;  but 
that  such  essential  services  can  result  from  it  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  as  those  of  which  the  Author  dreams,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  anticipate.  We  must,  however,  wait  for  bis  farther 
communications. 


Art.  Vn.  Twographiaf  or  the  Printer's  InsMtdor ;  inchldbig  an 
Account  of  me  Origin  of  Printing,  with  biographicsl  Notices  of 
the  Printers  of  Enghmd,  from  Caxton  to  the  Closs  of  the  Sixteenth 
CSentuiy:  a  Series  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Alphri^eti^  sod 
Domesdsy  Cfaancteis:  together  with  an  Elncidatieo  of  enrery 
Sufcjecft  connected  with  the  Art.  By  J.  Johnson,  Priaier«  .  Wito 
portraits  and  other  engravings  on  wood*  2  pocket  vol&  pp»  1328. 
Price  80k    London.  lS2i. 


fpHB  BiUiomaniac  ragp  baa,  we  hope  and  believe,  materially 
^  subsided  within  these  last  few  yean^  and  it  is  creditable 
to  the  sobered  judgement  of  ouv  book<*coUectors,  that  it  should 
be  so.  like  most  other  Mm  tastes,  it  rose  rapidly  to  the  very 
httgbtof  absurdity,  before  its  evil  tendency  was  at  aU  appar 
rant.  Not  that  we  are  unable  duly  to  appreciate  the  motives  of 
those  who  ase  employed  to  pvidbaae  lor  owr  public  Ubaaiies»  no 
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« 

tnXk  as  of  many  of  the  nobility  and  other  opnlenC  indrndnala, 
whose  extensive  and  splendid  coUedionB  have  become  an  oma- 
meat  to  their  comitry*    Thrit  anxiety  to  posseae  what  is  rare, 
even  at  an  extravagant  cost,  ia  at  least  pardonable,  if  not  en« 
titled  to  commendation ;  although  even  as  to  them,  we  have 
often  doubted,  whether  the  single  qnaUfication  of  rarity,  in  the 
total  absence  of  every  species  of  intrinsic  merit  or  exterior 
beauty,  has  warranted  the  extraordinary,  die  ridiaUtnu  piioea 
we  have  seen  given  for  such  articlea  at  book  auctions.  .  Take 
for  example,  an  old  Play  or  Poem,  which,  if  remaikable  for  any 
thing,  waa  "perhaps  so  only  on  account  of  its  inddicacy;--4t 
has  become  scarce  by  some  adventitious  circumstance,— the 
destruction  of  the  copies  b]^  fire,  or  their  demolition  in  a  pre« 
ceding  age  on  account  of  its  utter  worthlessness  ;-*now,  in 
our  judgement,  a  struggle  for  the  possession  of  such  a  thing 
as  this  can  be  called  oookfmadnaSf  and  nothing  else.    Yet,  for 
these  have  we  often  witnessed  the  nK>st  fierce  contention,— -and 
diat  too  among  peiuons  even  of  limited  fortuDCs,  who,  in  order 
to  possess  a  &em  or  two  (as  they  are  called)  of  this  description, 
have  depopmated  whole  shelves  of  useful  literature,  consign- 
ing  them  either  to  the  bookseller  or  the  hammer,  to  supply  the 
.  means  for  acquiring  a  few  leaves  only  of  useless  trash,  nound, 
however,  it  may  be,  in  the  g^audiest  and  most  fantastic  style, 
if  this  taste  is  to  have  any  existence,  we  do  hope  it  may  be  for 
ever  confined  to  that  class  of  persons  who,  in  the  homely 
phrase,  are  said  to  possess  more  money  than  wit ;  for,  with  the 
jndicious,  that  author's  work  must  ever  possess  some  degree  of 
intrinsic,  some  iierUng  merit,  which  can  deserve  to  be  purchased 
by  giving  for  it  more  than  its  weight  in  gold.    The  pictures  of 
Raphael  and  Corregio,  and  the  sculptures  *of  the  early  mas- 
ters, coinmand  large  sums  firom  the  Oonnoiseur,  not  merely  on 
account  of  their  rarity  and  antiquity,  but  because  they  like* 
wise  possess  in  themselves  excellencies  which  are  obvious  to 
the  eye  of  every  beholder  of  judgement.    Let  this  rule  obtain 
in  the  article  of  books,  and  we  slnll  not  lament,  but  rather  ro* 

C 'ice  to  see  commensurate  sums  so  expended  by  the  opulent, 
cause  it  may  be  done  without  that  ii^ury  to  literature  in 
general,  which  was  to  be  serioudy  apprehended  when  the  lage 
appeared  to  be  extending  to  the  imddling  ranks  of  sodety. 
But,  as  we  before  remark^,  we  do  thinh  the  evil  has  ina geeat 
measure  subsided,  and  diat  it  will  still  further  correct  itself; 
and  we  doubt  whether  the  far-ftuned  D^ameron,,  if  brougki  to 
the  hammer  again,  would  produce  many  more  hundreds^  thfm 
it  did  thoosanos  at  th^  eeleorated  sale  oi  the  library  of  tjiie  late 
]>ttke  of  Boxburghe.  « 
We  have  been  led  to  tbase  few  reniadui  by  perceiving  thai  tbsTin^ 
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terestiii^  litde  work  now  under  our  observation,  is  dedicatee 
to  a  society  of  gentlemen  denominated  the  '  Roxburehe  Ctn^. 
These  are  the  very  high  priests  of  the  idolatry  to  whi^  we  hire 
alluded  !  Their  names  are  herein  pompously  enrolled,  the  a^ 
morial  banner  of  each  individual  bemg  displayed  in  a  beaot- 
fully  executed  wood  engraving,  and  the  peaigree  of  the  pica- 
dent  is  given  at  full  kngth,  so  that  posterity  cannot  eir  s 
awuding  whatever  merit  may  be  due  to  this  redoubtable  imMk- 
tution,  to  the  rightful  owners. 

The  Author,  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  was,  if  we  mistake  not,  the 
person  selected  to  superintend  the  private  printing-press  eiti* 
olished  b^  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  at  bis  seat,  Lee  Priory,  c 
Kent,  which,  from  the  elegance  of  the  works  it  promcti 
during  its  short  existence,  dy  far  eclipsed  its  prototype  a: 
Strawoerry  Hill,  founded  by  Horace  Waipole.^  Since  tlie  abd> 
Ktion  of  the  dilettanti  press  at  Lee,  Mr.  Johnson  has  beia 
established  in  London,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  pecoliar  nett* 
ness  of  his  printing,  and  the  particular  efiEect  he  gives  to  wodi 
in  which  wood-cuts  are  introduced.  The  work  beibre  os  vdl 
establish  his  fame  as  a  printer,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  sot 
less  creditable  to  his  industry  and  talents  as  a  compiler  sod 
editor.  Ames,  Palmer,  Lewis,  Luckombe,  Dibdin,  Home,  and 
others,  have  written  voluminously  on  the  disputed  origin  and 
the  early  history  of  printing,  wnile  Smith  and  Stower  iuvt 
each  produced  Ghrammars  intended  chiefly  for  those  who  pcsc- 
tice  the  art.  These  are  the  sources  from  which  Mr.  Johnsos 
has  chiefly  drawn  his  materials,  and  he  has  added  all  that  ose* 
ibl  practical  information  which  would  occur  to  an  inteUBgesi 
operator  during  his  progress  in  the  business  to  which  liis  vo* 
lumes  relate. 

After  a  preface,  which  is  somewhat  too  inflated  to  bear 
transcription,  the  work  commences  with  an  enumeration  of  the 
arguments  of  various  writers  as  to  the  claims  of  different  cities 
to  the  honour  of  having  produced  the  "  Divine  Art.*'  The 
Author  then  states  his  opinion, '  that  John  Gruttemburg,  jsoior, 
^  was  probably  the  inventor ;  John  Faust,  the  promoter  ;  Peto 
*  Schoefier,  the  improver ;  and,  though  last,  yet  not  least*  thai 
'  John  Oeinsfleisch,  or  Outtembureh,  senior,  produced  the  fine 
'  printed  book.'  Meniz  and  StrasDurg  have  the  honour  of  the 
inventi<m,  the  claim  of  Haerlem  being  disallowed.  The  inves- 
tigation is  very  interesting,  but  is  too  long  for  a  transci^ :  it 
concludes  thus. 

'  The  folIowiDs  singulsr  remsrk  of  Ozonidei  must  be  sBoveA  by 
every  csndid  reader  to  be  strictly  founded  in  truth :  "  Tke  erf  if 
^Mm^,  which  hat  given  itf^ht  to  most  olhtr  ihinp,  hide$  iU  awn  hem 
in  inrineu/'    Not  less  cunous  than  the  fongoingp  as  die  opiasoii  sT 
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iJMinnUi  who  .lbu«  eKpretses  ibim^If  reflpactiag  ftUt  idiviae  art : 
^<  M^fiMt€4oQ.  »ear,$kf  tpofih  of  theJi^mer^  qf  Printing  to  ^jud^tm" 
curaUly  of  Us  influence^  and  toofarjrom  it.io  kmom  tsuuilgithe  araMn- 
wkmaaimimoh  gave  bipth  to  idJ^ 

« Of  aU  ihe  djaeoflBri^  which  liare  'been  mtcle^.'ire  •oonseiTB  the 
ffeflaeliiig  ciind  wiUr«dkiioftvle(lge  ^\M  Bbone  faikve  tended  ipore  to  tbe 
-ia^lftQamatmkM  and  coiftferU  of  «oci€i|y  Ahw  liiat  «f ^pnetihgit  iii<ttiiiA» 
ili  #aiiU  el«09(  be  ikiypoaaiUe  .te  leaiMifteffale  (be  advantaget^dennrad 
•by  all  iirofosaiooB  firofn  ihe  stneantt  of  ibis  iDvaknUe  foiiouin,  ttiis 
taainnnirifig  or4dl  our  >ti|in9aelbtiif  in  Jiftu  It  >lia8  beoa  juatlym- 
markedfbj  a  cefebrated  ifrjtor,.th«t,  wefOiibe  starry Jwinsqii  de^oieat 
^4>iie-Goo8lellation»  ibe  vacuum  .tH»uld  aot  .be  better  8applied,ithan 
Ay-ibe.  a^roduction.  of  la  ;printing^press. 

^  The  aMxe  we  frefleoU  the  gneatcr  becomes  our  surprise,  till  .at 
leagili>isa  ereJost  in  weodar  .and  astonishineDti  that  4ke  art  «he«ld 
basre  Ibki/dariBant  for  eo .  nxaoy  geoeraturos,  (wbenttheipttkunple  wiii 
aoiiidnrenialLif  JcpowDt)  ^yioai'beiogbnw^  imo  ^aaenil^be:  atil 
Hfi  awy  nf mirtrr  it  jfbrtaiiafce  in  ocber  respects ;.ai^f we VDododbt, 
ordered  for  a  arise  pi^fiose*.  biocaufti^y  bad  »it  reoeived  its  bvtbidimkig 
the  dark  ages,  before  civilization  began  to  dawn,  it  is  not  improbable, 
Xcon^'deriog  the  opposition  ft  at  "first  met  with,)  but  ft  woal^  liave 
l»een  strangled  in  its  infancy,  and  jconftigned-  to  an  early  tombi  Hot 
QProvideace  has  ordained  it  olbeowtfte.  ff  he  first  priatere,  as  |hcnigh 
awaia  of  the  consequciMa  of  too  eady.  an ,  eay Qsure»  adaiinistered  aa 
eadiof  secret  to  their.fen^nls.;a<3tfL  Uicaq  desermgindivlduakdiv- 

defttjiplhfy  toboared  for  the  fpape  of  tweqiy  yfiarp>  Mv^il  jthe  infiinW 
which  they  bad  sedulously/o^ked  in  thp  cradle.  pfXi^0iMtry»Arriye4 
at  f^U  maturitys  thep  it  was  tbat  this  .no|de  invention  filled  Europe 
with  amazement  and  constematioq,  the  powerful, blaze  of  wliich  baa 
proFed  too  miich  for  the' whole  phalanx  of  priests,  scribes^  and  their 
adherents,  to  extinguish.  On  finding  all  tl'ieir  efforts  vaiOi  they  art* 
iiilijr  pretended  to  turn  in  its  flivOnr,  and  reported  it  to  be  a  nivine 
gift,  fit  only  to  be  exercised  in  nmnasteries,  chapels,  and  religions 
hoiiiea;  and  the  printers  wara'courtad^to  fall  imo  their  ;riow8,  aererat 
•f  w4oak  accepted  Uieiavisation  :  but  this  narrow  foUcy  waS'Of  «boit 
doaliaft;  -the  art  spread  jriA  too  ^apid;  strides  to  be  aaofiaed.withiit 
such  oircaiaacribed  limUa;  (lor. 110  f^st  as  indrridusls ^palaed  a.kaow-. 
ledge  of  the  n^storyi  tjiey  cotsn^aced  the  undertaj&iog  ip  difierj^nt 
plaoea;  by4  which  mfaosthosc^wlio  l^d  till  then  remained  in  jgno- 
rance^  gaiaed  a  true  sense  of  religion,  apd  the  chicanery  of  the 
priests,  ih>m  that  period,  gradually  became  mjore  apparent,  .and  has 
sunk  into  comparative  insignificance,  duHng  thje  progress  of  the 
gloridas  Reformation. 

*  Viewing  the  subject  in  its  proper  li^ht,  can  we  too  WgWy  prize 
thatarty  wiiidh.has,  <and  ever  must  oontimie  *(in  {^position  to  allat* 
teai^ta  to  ihaOkieU)  «ot  only  tonioose  aad  -instruct  the  young ;  but 
alao  4e  cheer  and  caaaole  tbefaged^  while  journeying  to  the  close  of 
this 'vale of, tears?  Itisoiuah  10  be  rogretiad,  that  many  of  those 
on^Wteaifvevidence  has. so  itrofuaely  lavished  her  bounty,  should 
withhold  their  assistance  to  the  labourers  in  this  vineyard:  in  short. 
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this  J»t, -above fkU, others, -jtutlyJetenret  to.be  etioourigad  ^i 
-fRim  :jt^  we  derive  almost,  every  iatede^ual  -pooifrn  «lneh  ^^teaA  'Catt 
Uwnst  on  this^ide-tbe  «fmiee, 

'  In  order  sufficieaUy  to  appreciate  this  ioestiiiidUe  treasme,  ilet 
•  lis  ateoeemir  eyes  eventlie  page  4>f '  MUstoiy  dnrioir  the  darkoifeBy 
^be&e  it fl^asedthe  Albriifr Creator*  b  his Aouflfel  »gDodneii>  U^ 
,hestov  op^nasaiikiiid^this  ioYvluable  blessing,  and  Owatraat  t|ieir 
•aitaaftioo  with.thepreseat  state  of  socie^.  <Mast  4i#t  the  mind  he 
<fiUedirikh.adniiratioii  of  the  Author  of  mtare,  for- thus ^ooDd^sceod- 

iag^so  .essentially  ip  heoefit^hb-  undeserving  creatures  }  9f  meaoaiif 
*the.pre8Sy  cariosity  is  roused;  the  mind  is  expanded;. it Jio'loujer 
(groans  under  the  oppression  of  'Ignorance  and  Fidly— ^IHoe  4iad  ivlr^ 

tue  are  depicted  in  their  true  colours;  audCrueJ^ and Oppeierinsi 
;are  everiheld  upto  the  sboro  and  detestation  of  the ^ewaifa t  inn 
^mmdf  the  harvest  Is  now  complete,  it  is  <not  one  ceuofery  alooe  Jhaa 
Jbs  toboaat.ofthisdisdnguished^bleysipgf  its  inAueace.bfeltih«ttbe 
jrhob^csvilsied  globe ;  aU  partake  ^  its  advaetages,  and  ali  jshooM 
^wkoQidedge  the  great  obligation  to  their  Maker,  ^by  profnatisig 
^Phristianity  and  the  glory  of  God.'    Vol*  L  pp.  76-«8. 

;  A^'  ^^  ^yl^PEf,^^  1^  ^>  the  Author  reviewa«tbejirQam^ 
fft  Prioting  in  J^taia,  giviog  bioffrapbical  fiketchea  oT  the 
parly  priniecB,  Caxton»  .Wynkyn  de  Worde,  PyQson*  £(€. .  and 
ftbdr  portraits,  deviaea,  and. monograms*  ^autifuUy  cat  ia 
wood.  'The* titles,  dates^  and  firil  and  intereBtii]igde8cnptioaa.are 

E'ven  of  the  works  which  issued  from  tbetr  presses,  amdnged 
chtp^ofo^cal  order.  This  portion  of  the  ^ork.  Which  ap- 
pejirs  tO' have  been  execnted  mth  great  carei  cannot  fail  to  be 
nig;hly  acceptable  to  t^e  !^ibliognipber.  Pn^oa  the  J>h^  of 
De  \y  b^e,  the  pi^Qber  of  artideis  t^ips  4e|»cn$9<l  \fi  vx^  U^ 
iim,f<^if^)^^^^^^t£nr  The  hopQur.of Wing.l^ii^^^^^ 
Ijfst.pnnjter  m  ±;iig;laod,  ,|8  :iMs(f^cton|y  ^ax^ed ta^QiA^p , 
4)0;  opposing  claim  qf;  Oxford  to  that  ffistinoiidi^  JMnj^.^w^ 
rilawed<aft^jEL.fall  and  impaitial  inveatigatioa.  -tSbe  ititla  of 
theiUniverstty  rested. upon  the  vague  aathoiity  of  ^me^B^diaod 
Atkyns,  who»  in  the  year  MM,  published  a  thin  ^piacto 
voltime  in  order  to  prove  that  the  &rt  had  .been  pradAM^in 
Oxibrd  as  eaHy  as  the  year  14^,  which'  is  three  pr  fonr  yeaea 

S'  nor  to  the  received  date  of  the  erection  of  Cain's  ]^rm  in 
ie  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Peter*s,  Westminster,  and  aix  ye^ 
Before  the  date  (1474)  affixed  to  «'  I%e  Game  dx^  Pkgn  ^ 
**  tJke  GA^ite/V  ;9irhich  is  considered  to  have  l>een.th^4liU^ 
piinted  ip  Englapd  with  a  dute.  ^'  TM  ffi^ioii^^y^'" 
IS  oonsidered  tobe  the >first book  printed  in  the  JSogliah  w^ 
lage ;  this  is  isscertainfsd  to  have  been  executMiby  ^axtoa  in 
ermany,  in  1471,  Ae  having  teanalated  the  4Mie^  from  .a 
f  renoh  version  previously  printed  by  him,  which  is  admitted  to 
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Imw  teew  lur  fi1«^  ataf .    Atikytik^'  reraeity?  aiipeare  to'  be 
^neiryqitelicimble/  for  he  htA  a'  law*«ttit<  depMmtig<  with' tber' 
dtiftidrieHi^  CMiwxy,  at  the  time  of  i>Miliiliii^  ttl'^  OhMmt 
f  dM  G4iMdt» of  Ffihtingr  wWch  roit^idff  ib  tMUkf  d&r^ 
WMu^cM'by  tbeagitati<Mi  of  tU^  qad^bn:    Xdciitm^ 
Ke  brouglat  forward  a  book  bearing  date/ at'  Oxfbrd'  ih  l^^l 
entitl.ed  **  Expodcio  Samti  Jeronkm  ih  SunHobtm  jffMhldrufif 
"  ad  Papum  Laurentium  /*  and  he  endeavoured  to  establis)! 
tiiis  proof  of  priontf ,  by  a  document  said  tp  have  been.ob- 
taiuMfram  the  Ref^trrof  the  See  of  Canterbury,  at  lambethi* 
iHierein  it  ma'  affirmed,  that  the  printer,  *  Frederick  GoraeUkif 
had' beta  seduced'  over  td  thia*  cotmtrv  through'  the  anMuni^ 
df  thift  king,  by'#hom*  h&wA   eettbhsKed  at  Oxfoidi    TMis» 
aigument  is  refuted  by  suppoaiii^  fdi  etrdr  to"  have   M^elil^ 
ma»  ih  the  datb  df  tUfe  «« £^ctV  6(  l^idg^fbr  149^';  a 
BhlA^erbv'  no  m^i(«^uncomThon  ill  thV  iiifimcv  ofjrfKhtitf^ 
Of^^iii  npstakei  ^tkyha  is  thought'tb'h'ave"  takeii  adWritagif^ 
ahd^  ^  have  bolstered'  up  his  pieory  either  by*  forging  Ui'e 
dMVflitpt' said  Uy  have  been  -  discovered  at  ]IambetSf  oirliy 
givi^^  it*  an  exitflenee  it  never  possessed*    This  part  of  the 
controversy  remains  in  doubt,  for  no  such  dtMuiOMSt^  seetna- 
^ef  to  kwe  been  seen'or  heard  of'  by^anyione  savQ  Mrr*At« 
ktiM^^  liri^j^  His'^^^orteri)  are  compelled  to^  assntee'  tbatirvaf 
destHijM'  ih*  the  great  firef  at  LoiMon;  wbich.^  iJ^fortUMIdVlf 
Vitf^aihQ  tKexd;  dccurred'soon  after  its  stqpfftoscid  disddv^y!' 
Copies' of  tbct  "  ^xpositio"  n^bich  has  o6ca6iodi<d'all  thlft'cotfi' 

E^versj^  IM  extant,  one  of  which  maybe  ^^n  in  thepiAll^ 
br^  of  Cambri4j{e. 

The  origin  and  history  of  copper-plate  and  ^ood  eneravingn 
are  detailed,  in  which  investiffatioQ  the  Author  ban  ma£  graat* 
use  of  the  valuable  works  of  Mr.  Otiey  and  Mr.  Dibdin. 

The  socxmd  volume  is  entitled  the  "  Phintbe's  IiraTBUC- 
**  r&%,**    H'  contains  every  species  of  iufbrmatioB  necesiaiy^ 
fbrthe  operative  printer,  and  niairr  of  the  remarks  willow 
equally  usefd  to  '  those  who  write  tor  the  pre^s/    It  i^;  more** 
oyer,  illustrated  by  alphabets  in  all  characters  and  lang;ui^l^ 
lliose  denominated  Doomsday  cbntrkctions  occur,  n^  believef; 
fin*  tile  firat  time  in  this  work ;  and'  they  cannot  buV  be  obnr\ 
tiderad  as  aa  acquisition  to  those  who  have  to  4^p'ie|[  ola 
docamsttts ;  particularly  to  writers  upon  subjects  of  early  to* 
pagriiphy>  wherein  th^e  puzzling  abbreviatioiis  frequently,  oc- 
cur. .      .      ^ 

We  shall '  subjoin  an  extract  or  two,  to  shew  tfaemamier  ip 
^^ch'tlfe  Author  has  aGcoiMplialied^4lns<ttsef«l  dtvisied-  of  bia^ 
w%k.  .       . 
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^  PotirTib««Peiiiti  are  not  of  e^aj^anti^wl^p^  wiApiMnfy  ihof^ 
iMtf  lotkff  after  ito  inrenCkm,  the  neoeisi^  of  inuoAaaciog.  9Ufp%  or 
{t^uaei  ID  8ent6Dces»  for  Uu9  gaidance  of  tbereadeVr  broagbt  fotvard 
the  colon  auod  fulI-poiDt»  toe  two  first  invented^    In.  process  of  tiiiie» 
the  comma  wee  addled  to  the  infiii^t  punctiration,  which  then  bad  no 
other  figure  than  a. perpendicular  line,  proportionable  to  the  body  of 
the  letter.  These  three  points  vifere  the  only  oO'es  used  till  the  close  of 
the  flflieenth  century,  when  Aldus  iVfanutio^,  a  man  eminent  for  ^e 
restoration  of  learning,   tfthnnrtg  other  imfprotemenla  in  tfte  ait  of 
printing,  cotrected  and  enlarged  t^  punctuation,  by  ^Wing  a  fapiter 
nhtipe  to  tke  comma,  adding  tho  semifcaoloQ,  and  astignangamtbe  foe* 
mer'  panlu  a  more  proper  plaoe ;  ihn  comma  -dttnotwg.  tbe  amaUtf 
paoBv^  tba  semi-ooKio  n^Kt,  then  the  eoloo,  aad  the  full-point  t^tmi- 
nif^g  the  seoience.    The  notes  of  iniarrogatian  and  admiratioa 
"^  vfete  not  added  till  many  years  after. 

. '  These  points  are  allowed  to  answer  aU  the  purposes  of  punctua- 
tion,, tliougb  some  pedantic  persons  have  suggested  the  propriety  of 
increasing  them,  by  having  one  below  the  Comifna»  and  another  be- 
tween the  comma  and  semi-colon.  So  far  are  we  from  imagining 
that  such  an  introduction  will  meet  with  encourageiffenf,  ffaat  ire^ 
ctmfid^ntly  exnect  to  see  the  preseftt  iRMbor  ditninislied,  by  lba>IMit' 
oxcluAion  of  the  eolon^  a  point  Idng  miioa  eoaatdeved  aaimc— sy^ 
and  now  huk  tehlom  used. 

*  Perbapa  there  never  existed  on  any  sabjeot  aasoag  men  oi 
laaraingy  «  greater  difference  of  opinion*  than  on  the  true  mode  of 
punctuation,  and  scarcely  cnn  any  two  people  be  brought  to  agree  ia 
the  same  methoa ;  some  making  the  pause  of  the  semi-colon  whera 
the  sense  will  only  bear  a  comnja ;  some  contending  for  what  k 
termed  stiff  pointing,  and  others  altogether  the  reverse. 

*  The  want  of  an  established  rule  m  this  particular  is  loodi  to  be 
regretted.  The  loss  of  time  to  a  compositor,  occasioned  often 
through  whim  or  caprice,  in  aftering*  points  unnecessarily,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  hardships  he  has  to  compuiin  of  in  the  progMsa  of  Ids 
profession. 

<  Scarcely  niae  works  out  of  ten  are  sent  |)foperly  prepatad  to  the 
presa;  either  the  writing  is  illegible,  the  spelling  iocosrect,  or  |ba 
punctuetion  defective.  The  compositor  has  oflco  to  read  sentoaoe^ 
of  bis  copy  more  than  once  before  he  can  ascertain  what  he  con- 
ceives the  meaning  of  his  author,  that  he  may  nob  deviate  from  tiitn 
in  the  punctuation ;  this  retards  him  considerably.  But  here  it  doea 
not  end^he,  and  the  corrector  of  the  press^  fiiough  perhaps  both 
intelligent  and  judicious  men,  diftr  in  that  in  which  i^«^  arc  foundP 
to  agree,  and  the  compositdr  has  to  follow  cither  hi^'wbim  o^  Detver 
^Ipinion.  The  proof  goes  t6  the  author— he  die4ett«  fi^nt  tbtttt-  iMttll^ 
and  makee  tbose  akerations  in  print,  i)rh|ch  oa^hi  to  have  saiUhrcd 
his  manuscript  copy  correct 

*  Some  compositors  do  not  pooess  so  perlecif  a  klfoWliedgt  of 

Cituatiao  as  othen;  to  sach  ifta  hardship  becomes  gfoaJK^r  s  th%, 
of  time  to  them  will  be  very  considerable.     Tlic  author  should^ 
the  firit  bstancc,  send  his  copy  properly  prepared  to  the  press. 
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•f  Mr .  mmm  imvfkmmr  mkiith  wr  mlroihiclMa.  a£  a   pqpfii  ftymi 
another  might  materially  alter,  a  circumstance.. apt  uacQ«im<i9ft  4^4 
instances  have  occurred  where  a  single  point  has  completely  re- 
versed the  meaning  of  a  sentence^ 

*  TM  is^e.  Pc»  HiMtars  icv  rer jewVag  A  wor.k»  hf4tt;^ioota  ^en- 
8^1*0  i(  for  i^  i^r^i^R  IMwU^atiqiv.    He  adyljsqii  ^jutAors  to  leaye  tb^ 
peintiAg  eniirel^r  to.tbefriateci;9»as.fj:om.their  oon^tant  pjracUc^,  they 
uiost  ha^e  acq^ifed.a  uniWni  mod^  o(  punctiffUioiu    Wc^  are  dfir. 
oiifecHy  of  this'  opiioQA.;  fbfi  unle^  (he.  author  will  tahe  the  fe- 
sfKMi^lliiy  of  fb&  ywntJBft  eotirely  upoa  himself,  U  ^lill  fie  io  ^, 
advinftigp  9£  tl^i^  ooa9{K)«itor»  and  aUeAiJed  with.  less  loss,  of  t^e,,  jm4^ 
to-nieH'.ywitl^a  sin^fs  goint  in  his  9<H>3r»  ualess  to  termiiuae  his  seik-. 
taa^v.  tiim  to  h^f^  ki&  .flfiBfl  GODfu^d  by  domfn^s  and  yevu-^olaM^ 
pUead  iB^iis4;ru^ini^l^.ii>  tiiQ  hurjry  of'writiaffy  .witheut  aay  Cj^garaT. 
to  pfO|^ffl|ikyv     The  futfiiof  ms^ief^rye  ta  uimsplf  bi&  j^LpVu^w 
lAode  af  f^ii|ncfHatM>n»  l^y  dil'ectiog  tl>^  pflpt^r  to>  poiat  bis  WQrV 
oit^  Wofk^ly  Pf  P^i   i^i»4  fitiU  have  tba  opportunity  pf  detectiuH 
11^  hi#  s  prpwi  wh^shejT  a  misplaced  poiol.   ii^ur'es  hif|.  senteqqe* 
The  adtantag/e  cesMUiog   fcoaf  tbjs  mptbod  woiild  ensure  uaifqr-, 
ixniy  ,$of  the  waik>  and.  r^f|ve  in   p^rt  from   tbe  compofilPf:  ^, 
burthen  which  has  created  no  small    degree  of  contention.* 

< 

There  is. much  truth  in  these  observations,  thotrgh  ti^ere  are 
doubtte^  mny  e^ceptioi^s  to  this  charge  of  carelessness  in ' 
autboi:^:  pue  instance  w<5  yiell  remembef  in  the  person  of* 
the  1^  vc^an  Cumberlai^  lyhosa  press  copy«  when  nearly 
^  the  itge  of  eighty,  aeidoi^i^  k^re  the  ^laiika  oi  ecaaHfe  or  por^ 
rectton.     ttia  page  waa  a.  pttrfect  pisti]|»»,r— pointed  with  the 
traeat  accuiacy,  wrttteii  io::  a  fine,  beU,  eveit  hand,  whiek 
gave  biff  lines  ail  the  arthrantnge  of  being  foitned  npOA  n  bmnt. 
thematicat  scale,  aYxl  his  rettrm  proofs  for  prese  were,  aa  fiav 
as  related  to  ftimself,  as  free  as  his  manuseri^  was  ^ar.    We 
have  often  heard  compositors  declare  that  they  wotild  as  soon 
compose  from  his  manuscript  as  from  any  printed  copy  they' 
evei  saw.    Tbe  aditantagea  and  tbe  raiity  of  tbi^  qu(d>poatien 
«itt«  howeTer^  fnitfaer  appear  from  the  folLowiog  remarks. 

'  Castikg  Off  Copy. — To  cast  off  manuscript  with  accuracy  and* 
precision,  ia  a  task  of  a  disa^eeable  nature,  which  requires  gveat 
attentien  and  dehberationv  The  trouble  and  difBcutty  w  maeb  i»- 
creased,  when  the  copy  is  not  oaly  irregularly  written,  (wbidf  is  t9» 
fte^uenHy  thecase^)  but  also  abounds  wash  tateilinealfoDti  eiasure% 
and  variations  in  the  sizes  of  paper.  To  surmount  thete  iMbct^  the 
olaieii spplicntion  and  atteauoD  is  required;  yet  at  tines^  so  ome-' 
roua  are  ihe  alterations  and  additions,  that  they  no^  unireqpeatly 
bajie  the  skill  and  iodgement  of  the  most  experienced  calculators 
of  copy/    Such  an  imperfect  and  slovenly  mode  of  sending  works  to 
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liter  MM  iWWcli'  irgfaierri^  mmimi:  ^Ut.  unptami^ 

die  an\' V.  U.  p:  80.' 

tjptfn  illegible  writiii^,  it'isremarlLed : 

<  AmoU^  iSefi  oTIemiw  thM  iHs^fMlFiHi^  iMiuf  aftor  mifcii 
riiiahtiec^,  thftlev^ thcwb wiilo'li¥ebythiiit6dHi»r»  ntter' •hdn'tlM 
dinre  tbbe  eitt(ilbired  by  tbetii^  do  woiider»  tii#refote»  if  compoikon 
ex]^:^  n6(;  the'  best  wishes'  to  sodh  proiflotets  of  priiiting.  But 
if  »  dot  always  the  caimcibUs  fbkiiijA  that  o<m>ht^to  b6  exbosed  for 
fMflinj^  Id  too  great  srhariy-.fcS'soiMtUDes  theee  oTdO  extdieraDf 
bMhs^affitet'iittcouth  Wtitfhffy  od*  puredie  'tb'  fltnehtfdiett^  thie  xMMfUkt* 
iMHfo  tiMitf  A^'iiiore  leattiM  thd  mJk  tlM  iHirie  isbls  hmO^HAW^- 
iAik«i(hdWf  tHitVrftitfg  w^U»  o^baa,  lir'Mifa'baMt'iMi'liMserNlfio' 
ettk  WHtd.*  v.- II.  p.*9i:  « Fewet  rinstakei' i^uM  be  taidd^  wmf' 
a«|th6MtUetfaktbitf  fe  iWidkr  tfatfr  cotfjr  moNf'lteible,  Wftm" titef' 
pMc^' iff  ju  ibtf' haDda"  df  the  prfiite^:  It  can  te€i^  M  •teMMi' 
l&at  the  cbrAlctUf,  uader  wboAe  ibspebtidnf  stich  % ' vaHetV  of  attfUietr 
akt  ciontiiiudly  dii^|f,  Abiild  h^  dtle  tb  etot^  thorduglffy  iMo  ^vWnr' 
6M  of  thM;  arid  tb  g&ett'so  nicely  at  t!^auilu>PsibeaiiiMfiHde!a  the 
aipy  ik  dbMfiiife  iM  ubabW  tb  aAril'Mm  aoyassiMa^i'  Vbl.  IL 
p.%t. 

* '^  CdkitUbtlKOi  By  conrecllD|^,  we  uodentaod  the  rectifyiDgof 
atfdi  i^i^lay  omissifDSf  a|id  repeutioosii  as  are  oiade  by  the  GOD>po* 
sttor  either  through  ioadverten<7  or*  earelessQess.  Ami  thodtfi'the 
terni  of  comc^iaiM  is  ^biiatty  gtVOo  to  tliif  alteriltioaii'  thAt  M^fliidir' 
bf  attlKoii,  iriMndd  Mrttore  pfoper  tb  dlMDmisfa  thcib  by  tUe  taaa 
o^  eHlekdaaaiii  i  DOtWJtbttandiflfr  it  ofteD  &ppenaj  that'  aMiH  i^ 
peiUddly  akMiog  th«  nmlter,  the  first  conoeptioiis  arcr  at'.lMT  r^ 
culled^  ibr  the  trtttbtb^tf^tf  ooiie  dsii  be  belter  Toncbeiv  ihaoooo** 
poiitftirs»  who  often  aiiAr  by  fickle  anthors  that  fciMw  do  end*  to 
makiog  altet«tioiM»  dbd  at  last  doobt  whether  thqr  are  right  or 
wrdng;  wheieby  the  work  is  retarded,  aad  the  compositor  greatly 
prdMii^  in  his  eDdeavours;  especially  wbere  he  is  not  suficiently 
satufied^  fiir  spendtDg^his  time  in  humouriDg  such  wUnsioal  gen- 
tlemen.'' Vol.  II'.  p.  921. 

Undefthbheeidof  '  Anti^mt  CHARAcrEHs  and  Hibeo* 
*  oLVFiiica/  the  Arolhor  meaa full  aocount  of  the  Bmetin 
atope^  the  SareofibagBa .  of  Alexander,  and  other  c^ri9ua  ip* 
acriptfous.  These  are  iUoatialed  by  apedmena  of  the  pha- 
racteia;  bttt^  witliCHit  theae^  vp^maenHp  a  traqacription  of  the 
pagca  would  \^  itioonifrfe(e.>  We  can  therefore  only  refer  to 
page  319  of  Vol' II.  (or  an  ekieidatioQ  of  tfaia  yety  intowatipg. 
part  of  th^  aubjifot. 

The  pit)f)ettSH*<^the  vatioui  pteaattr  are  detatled^iand^itpve- 
aetithtions  of  tbeiti  aregiVeti,  even  to  thtfir  mdM'miiidte  parts; 
also,  the  nature  and' qualities  of  ibka^  aiid  the  diode  of  ulibg 
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Ib^PH  togeUifr^Jh  the  iity  qf  e?erv  oaeatl^r  qf  a  fmn^ 
«st^lisMwt.    ™e8  ^f  pi:iM8,  .and  abstmcto  from  t|^e.a<^ 

Stereotype   and    Machine    Pai^Ti^G.    "Q^  ^^^ttthor 

inveighs  loudly  against  these  inventions,  whicn^  hesays,  liaye 

retaitled  the  improvenient  of  Ihe  art,  end  V)aased  poteity  md 

^istreee  aAiong  tike  regular  trade.    'We  do  not  altogether  e^- 

ctde  in  opinion  with   him  here.    Stereotype  printing  le^  Wie 

believe,  in  a  great  degree  confined  to  tfiose  worka  wbich  iit  is 

of  great  conseqnence  to  the  community  to  have  rendered  at 

the   cheapest   rate  possible;  ibr  example,   Conmion ^Bibres. 

Test^inents,  Religious  Tracts,  Spelling  Booksi  sad  the  moiit 

geneniUy  used  of  our  Scho<4  Soo&s ;  and  we  tfannklhat IImni^ 

m  iisr'Wier  printed  now  than  they  were  before  Ihe  ia/tio^ 

doetioB  of  StereoQrpe.  **Upon  no  4ther  classes  of  ^lileratiws 

wiU  it  snswer  the  purpose  of  the  publisher  lb  employ  it*    It 

never  can  compete  wim  the  reeular  press  in  fine  printing/  nor, 

to  any  great  extent,  in  standard  works;  because  4lie  <tast^ 

of  the  pubKc  is  constantly  changing  as  to  the   sizes  jnd 

appearance  of  such  works.    It  must,  therefore,  be  en^doyed 

only  upon  works  of  which  very  lar^e  impressions  are  reifuwed, 

ana  where  no  alteration  is  admissible;  for  stereotypMe  ..will 

admit  of  no  improvement -in  its  paiges,«-r^  cigcumstsrtee'wfcieh 

must  always  be  latal  to  its  genend  adoption.    As  to  ^e  other 

alleged  evd,  we  are  infonuM  that  there  never<  was  a  pettod  in 

whidi  the  ptesses  of  this  country  were  more  aotivety  employed 

than  the  present.  .        .    r 

In  concluding  our  examination  of  *Mr.  Johnson's  volnmee, 
we  can  honestfy  pronounce  them  to  be  not  less  creditably 
to  hia  talents  as  tiie  compiler,  than  to  his  skill  as  the  ^nter 
of  them.  They  contain  a  vast  deal  of  well  'arranged  an^ 
interesting  information ;  and,  from  &e  variety  of  tfp^  and 

a^je.9m9W^n  of  the  perfec^Upn  p  ,w|uch  ,tb e  ^rt  fff  pru^^«g 
has  been /camed.  The  s^e,  wecon&ss,  ^  t^  dkwkjtifxffi  j^q 
please  As,/fQr,  in  coiiseouence  of  .thia,'  die  print  is  of  ixmme  £or 
the  most  past  ^very  small.  Iheatiiity  of  pur  pocketrMiitrms  ^nJ 
Shakspeimi  is  obvious  e^noutfh;  ibat  a  ^History  of  CSriitlmg 
it  surHy  not'Nkely  to  'be  so  do^  and  coiiettttira  coinpanlpin 
and  if  It  were,  noue  but*  a  Dut^man  could  acconmsh'  ^ 
inteiitioii,  %inbe,  ccmprismg  as  they  do '  nearly  seven  Tu^ji^^ 
I9SP  ^cb,  the  volun|if(s  are  pf  necessity  yo^'i^^  '^^ 
Ammpy,-^a  miost  inconvenient  pcicket  companion.^ 


Art.  Vttl.  l!7ie Bible  Tea^er^s  Manual:  being  tW 'Substance  cf  Hoi/ 
Scripture,  in  Questions  on  every  Chapter  thereof.  By  Mrs,  Sher- 
wood. Piirt  III.  Leviticus  and  Numbers,  i^tno.  Slap.  pp.  95» 
Price  Is.  LdtiaoA.  VS'24t. 

* 

The  &T8t  |Mirt  oflius.very  usttful  pianwl  was  noticed  laa 
i'orater  Yoliuae,*  wkfai  the  commeadation  «vhich  it  deaerred. 
h»  wthor  was -a  <4esgyniaii,  whose  naaie  tbere  c^a  ao  looger  be 
Aay  ilroprietyinconcealia^aiace  be  has  ceased  to  beJiumbered 
*wilih  the  Ii«(iQg,*^the  )atellev»  Comelius  Neale,  Go^wefly  Fellow 
fl^St.  Joha's  CoUege»  Cambridge*    His  name  is4aowB  to  the 
jpuUic  chiefly  as  the  author  of  a  JFery  elegant  vcftume  of  lync^ 
|M)€RU»  which  appeared  i^  IRIQ,  Had  a  tragedy^.eatUled  Muata- 
fibii»  pnmtedin  I814,.which  poa$es«ed  no  ordinary tmerit.    He 
ipaa  aixian;  indeed,  of  a  highly  oaUivated  taote  a«d  tune  peetioal 
ifceling.;  .his  mMid  wae  richly  stared  wiUi  the  treaaote^offCde^-' 
aioal  erudition,  :aiid  heoombined.  iu  biaiBelf  ^heecholar,  the 
|)eet,  and  tbeffentleman*    Of  bis^itio^l  tftste.and  acamen  the 
ipi^ea  of  this  Journal  would  fornix  abundant  ^ftecimeos,  did 
■we  ftel  at  liberty  to  speofy  his  c<>ntrtbutioDS.    A   f^w  yeais 
hefoffe  his  death,  Mr.  Neale  took  orders ;  after  which  his  lite* 
jrasv  pursttilSi;  iftthey  did  not  lose  their  attractions,  were  made 
Ao  Mida  anbordioate-plaoe,  while  he  oonsciei^ioiisly  addressed 
ihifasdf  to  the  exemplary  di^chaiige  of  hi^  clerical  fuaciions.  in 
ithk  fokii  Jo£  view,  the  portieia  of  the  present  work  which  he 
tivad  to  complete,  foro«s  an  interesting  memoosl  of  liis  eealoiis 
and  ainiable  solicitude  for  the  religious  iraproTeaoent  more  es- 
,peeially  of  the^yotng,  'of  his  sound  judgewent  and  unaffected 
fiiety. 

£10  person  could  have  been  selected  better  qualified  to  com- 
flete  -Mr.  Neak'a  plan,  than  the  popular  Author  of  "  Little 
"  Hemgr  and  his  JSearer^  and  "  The  Fairchild  Pamily." 

<  It  b  remai^Able/  $ays  Mrs.  Sherwood,' <  that  ilfhougfi  ui^known 
to  the  Author  of  Quertions  on  Cfenesis,  and.  not  ba^iiigreeeived  the 
iiK|4iteat  hiliinati<m  of  his  purposes,  the  Writer  c^this  little  vslume 
iMU'^bvttierljr  cemuieaced  an  aodeiriakiageftiie'kitid,  BOtiwidim-view 
fearpiiUieati«n»  »but  eolefy'lbr'the  use  of  her  own  fiin^j;  oad  Ittd  de- 
aislad'Mm  the-werk  merely  from! the :pfe8iNire «f  ether iyiiwaeas.  U 
if,  JMwevert  vefy;i»obabl0»  that  she  might  liaveidJiiwed  these  other 
and  nofe  secular  ojBC^pations  to  have  .entirely  diverted  her  frooi  ibis 
mote  important  cencecn,  had  not  a  voice  4s  it  wqre  from  the.gravc^ 
iu|;ed  her  to  ,pro(^d  with  the  worl^l* 

^  There  are  many  persons/  it  is  added  in  codcluding'  the  preface. 
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«  who  mean  well,  who  have  neither  time,  nor  a  proper  Jmowledge  of 
Scripture;  to  enable  them  to  examine  a  child  on  the  subject  of  a  sin> 
gle  chapter;  but»  with  the  hdp  of  a  guide  of  the  nature  of  this  now 
presented  to  the  public,  one  child  may  instruct  another,  and  the  sub- 
ordinate teachers  in  an;|r  school  may  prepare  pupils  for  the  inspection 
of  the  superiors ;  and  in  this  manner  a  regular  system  of  Biblical  in- 
struction may  be  carried  on  with  little  fatigue  to  ihe  masters  and  uni- 
versal benefit  to  the  pupils/ 

It  can  hardly  be  requisite  to^ve  any  specimen  of  the  present 
Part,  bat  we*  will  make  room  for  a  short  extract. 

'  Chap.  III.  1.'  With  what  does  this  chapter,  commence?— 
A.  The  urn  of  the  peace-offering, 

*  2.  Wherein  did  the  peace-offering  differ  from  other  offerings  ?— 
A.  The  burnt  offerings  were  iiohoUy  consumed  on  the  aUqr^  and  the 
priests  hedpart  of  the  meat  offering  ;  hut  the  peace  offering  voas  divided 
between- the  altars  thepriestSf  and  the  (Offerer  ^  and  formed  a  kind  qfjeast^ 
in  which  the  Lordf  the  priestSr  and  the  people  met  together* 

*  5.  What  was  required  respecting  the  animal  which  was  to  form 
the  peace  offering  ?   1. 

'  4.  Of  whom  was  this  animal  the  emblem  ? — A.  Of  him  through 
whose  death  peace  is  made  betxoeen  God  and  the  sinner, 

'  5.  Is  there  any  verse  in  the  New  Testament  which  points  out  this 
interpretation  ?  Rum.  v.  1,  2. 

*  6*  What  part  was  the  offerer  to  take  in  this  sacrifice?  2,f» 
-  '  7*  By  whom  was  the  blood  to  be  sprinkled  ?  2.  /. 

*  8.  Of  what  doctrine  is  this  sprinkling  of  the  blood  the  emblem  i 
—A*  Of  the  washing  of  the  sinner  by  the  blood  of  Christ. 

*  9.  What  part  of  the  animal  was  burnt  on  the  altar  ?  3.  /.  4. 

*  10.  What  were  Aaron's  sons  to  do  with  these  parts  of  the  ani- 
mal ?  6. 

*'ll.  What  do  you  learn  from  this  observance  ? — A.  This  obser"  ' 
vance  may  probably  denote  that  our  intoard  feelings  and  affections  must 
be  sanctified  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christy  if  toe  would  be  accepted  by  ' 
God, 

*  12.  If  the  animal  which  was  to  be  for  the  sacrifice  was  of  the 
flock  instead  of  the  herd,  what  was  required  of  this  animal  ?  6,  7. 

*  IS.  Were  the  same  ceremonies  to  be  attended  to  respecting  this 
last  sacrifice  as  those  before  mentioned  I  8. 

*  14.  Which  part  of  the  animal  was  to  be  burnt  ?  9$  10. 

*  15.  What  was  the  priest  to  do  with  this  ?  11. 

*  16*  Supposing  the  offering  to  be  a  goat,  what  directions  were 
given?  12,13,/. 

*  17.  In  this  case  what  were  the  priests  to  do  with  the  blood  ?  13.  /. 

*  18.  Was  any  part  of  the  goat  to  be  burnt  ?  H,  15. 

<  19.  Who  was  to  burn  these  parts  ?  16,/.  - 

*  20.  For  what  purpose  was  this  fat  to  be  hurnt  ?  16»  /. 

<  21.  What  was  the  use  of  this  oflfering  ?— A.  It  fed  the  sacred fire^ 
and  typified  the  satisfaction  made  for  nn  by  the  death  of  Christy  fot 
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being  the  emUem  of  fidnessp  and  U  being  said  &f  him^  ^  inhimaJifti 
ness  dwells.** 
*  92.  How  long  was  this  cotmnond  to  be  observed  i  17.'    pp.  8, 9. 

If  wo  have  any  fault  to  find  with  this  Part,  it  is  that  the 
phraseology  is  faiardly  simple  enough  to  be  intelligible  to  a 
child,  and  that  the  Writer  la  occasionally  tempted  to  sfiriiualize 
without  any  sufficient  warrant  from  the  Scriptures*  Some  ob- 
jectionable instances  occur  at  page  22. 


Art.  IX.  The  Se&is  mid  Cawses  of  Dieeaa  investigated  bif  A»Mtom^, 
containing  a  great  Variety  of  Dissections,  and  accooipanied 
with  ReoiariEs.  By  John  Baptist  Morgagni,  Chief  Pftyfcssor  of 
Anatomy,  and  President  in  tne  Universl^  of  Psdua.  Abridged 
and  elucidated  with  copious  Notes,  by  WilKau  Cooke,  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  and  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  die  Hunterian  Society*  ^  toIs.  8?o.  Prioa  IL  10s. 
London;  1883« 

O  science  is  less  reducible  to  abstract  rules  than  the 
science  of  medicine.  An  immense  range  is  presented 
before  the  student  as  it  relates  to  objects  of  research,  and 
after  all,  his  practical  success  depends  upon  his  own  discern- 
ment and  tact,  more  than  upon  any  scholastic  precepts,  or 
axiomatic  deductions  from  pathological  or  therapeutic  principia. 
Every  new  case,  it  has  been  said,  is  a  new  study ;  and  if  this 
may  be  said  with  even  an  approach  to  tradi,  it  is  obriooa  that 
medicine  taught  merely  as  a  science  of  semiology,  must  neces- 
sarily be  much  wanting  in  a  very  material  part  of  its  elemen- 
tary organization. 

'  Certain  it  is,  that  post  mortem  inspection  often  gives  the 
direct  lie  to  prior  predication,  and  proves  the  impotence  of 
nosology  in  its  endeavours  to  fasten  down  disease  to  fixed  and 
ilnalterable  points.  A  considerable  part,  indeed,  of  the  im- 
provement which  modem  m^icine  lays  claim  to,  consists 
m,  or  rather  results  from,  the  value  it  has  learned  to  set  upon 
a  minute  investigation  of  morbid  structure,  and  its  compaffatJie 
disregard  of  abstract  or  systematic  doctrine.  To  «uoh  an 
extent  has  this  feeling  been  recently  called  into  exercise,  that 
we  may  question  whether  die  re-action  has  not  operated 
too  strongly  upon  the  present  cultivation  of  the^  therapentic 
art;  whether  it  has  not  tended  to  induce  an  indisposition 
towards  a  just  appreciation  of  those  preceptive  rules  that  are 
deduced  from  observation  and  experience.  The  knowledge 
of  a  mere  anatomist  would  fidl  veiy  far  short  of  that  which  an 
efficient  practitioner  must  possess ;  and  wh%n  the  Diaaectiog 
Room  is  shewn  to  the  -  student  as  the  only  place  for  ther  culti- 
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▼ation  of  medical  philosophy,  he. is  led  into  a  sort  of  medical 
materialism,  erroneous  in  its  principles,  and  mischievous  iti 
its  results. 

la  the  study  of  morbid  anatomy^  the  necessity  ought  ever 
to  be  held  in  recoUeotion,  of  combining  reflection  with  ob- 
fiervation»-«-*comparati¥e  with  abstract  research,-— in  a  word, 
doctiiiie  with  fact;  and  it  is  inasmuch  as  W9  see  this  combi- 
natioa  successfully  arrived  at  in  the  wotk  before  m^  that  we 
chieBy  value  it  as  a  veiy  important  addition  to  BngHdi  Medi- 
cal literature. 

The  volumes  of  Morgaeni  have  always  been  justly  regarded  as 
a  medical  classic ;  but  the  form  in  which  they  were  published, 
was  open  to  many  objections.  It  has  been  a  constant  subject 
of  complaint,  that  their  first  translator  did  not  divest  them  of 
their  exuberant  matter,  and  become  the  editor  of  his  author's 
work,  instead  of  giving  us  a  servile  transcript  Not  having 
effected  this  desirable  task,  he  left  the  underteking  a  deside- 
ratum, which,  after  an  attentive  and  critical  perusal  of  the 
volumes  now  under  notice,  we  are  happy  in  being  able  to 
assure  our  readess,  has  been  well  supplied  by  the  present 
Editor. 

Had  Mr.  Cooke,  however,  only  selected  and  arranged  the 
materials  furnished  him  by  Morgagni,  he  would  still  have  left 
much  to  be  accomplished.  But  he  has  done  more: — he  has 
corrected  the  numerous  errors,  and  made  up  the  many  de- 
ficiencies of  his  author ;  he  has  added  consiaerably  from  the 
stores  of  his  own  researches,  and  he  has  very  ably  inter- 
woven the  late  improvements  in  pathology  with  the  facts  pre- 
sented by  the  dissector's  industry.  In  the  general  way,  too, 
we  have  been  pleased  with  Mr.  Cooke's  style ;  it  is  m^ly, 
forcible  and  scientific.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  we  have  de- 
tected too  much  of  what  our  neighbours  term  recherchS,  in 
words  and  phrases,  giving  to  otherwise  good  writing  an  air  of 
pedantry.  But,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  say  with  truth,  as 
we  do  with  pleasure,  that  very  few  books  are  sent  into  the 
world,  with  so  little  to  condemn,  and  so  much  to  commend, 
as  Mr.  Cooke's  edition  of  Morgagni's  Morbid  Anatomy. 
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Alt.  X.  A  DidionarM  tif  all  Wli%wnt  and  Rei^ious  Denovunailon.^, 
amdent  and  maJkrUf  Jew»shf  Pagan^  Mahomeiatif  or  Christian  c 
AUOf  of  EeekdasHeal  History.  To  which  are  prefixed,  1-  an 
Essay  on  Truth,  &c.  by  the  late  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller ;  2.  On  the 
State  of  the  World  at  Christ's  Appearance,  by  Mxu  Hannah 
Adams,  original  Editor  of  the  Work.  And  to  which  are  ap- 
pended, A  Sketdi  of  Missbnary  Geography;  with  practical  Re- 
flections on  the  whole.  By  T.  WilTiams.  The  third  Londoa 
Edition,  with  the  Improvetnents  of  the  fourth  American  Edition* 
and  many  new  Articles.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  464.  Price  10k  Sd. 
London.  1824. 

^T^HIS  copious  title  does  not  promise  more  than  the  Tolonie 
-'-  in  fact  comprises,  which  is  saying  much.  It  will  answer, 
indeed,  almost  every  useful  purpose  of  a  theological  dictionary ; 
for,  though  it  does  not  contain  all  the  useless  technical  defi- 
nitions of  grace,  faith,  salvation.  Sec.  which  are  found  in  such 
dictionaries,  it  comprises  most  of  the  historicaV  infonnation 
relating  to  sects,  heresies,  councils,  and  opinions  for  which 
they  are  chiefly  valuable.  It  has  evidently  cost  the  Editor 
great  pains  and  labour,  and  he  has  suffered  .scarcely  a  dene- 
mination  or  a  name  of  a  denomination  to  escape  him.  By  the 
aid  of  Brooghton's  two  volumes  folio,  and  Bishop  Gr^eoire's 
curious,  learned,  but  strangely  inaccurate  history  of  retigious 
sects,  Mr.  Williams  has  brought  into  his  alphabetical  cata- 
logue, an  array  of  specific  varieties  of  religious  opinion,  that 
it  might  seem  to  require  the  skill  of  a  Linneeus  to  classify. 
The  number  of  articles,  being  ne&rly  doubled  since  the  last 
edition,  now  amounts  to  between  900  and  1000 ;  and  complete 
as  we  believe  the'  collection  to  be  in  the  main,  others,  no 
doubt,  might  be  detected  lurking  in  the  by-places  of  history. 
For  instance,  the  M otoualies  and  the  Enzairies,  two  Syrian 
sects  described  bv  Volney,  and  referred  to  by  Burckhardt  and 
other  travellers,  have  escaped  the  Editor's  notice.  Some  of 
the  mere  nick-names  might,  we  should  have  thought,  have  been 
omitted  ;  but  the  Editor  has  met  a  similar  objection  by  the 
following  remarks. 

'  Some  have  suggested  that  all  obsolete  sects  might  be  omitted,  and 
there  are  works  fermed  on  this  plan ;  but  it  was  determined  to  make 
this  work  as  complete  and  comprehensive  as  possible  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  single  volume»  and  especially  to  make  it  useful  to  readers 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  adcient  as  well  as  modem,  where  sects  are 
often  slightly  referred  to,  and  the  reader's  curiosity  ezdted  only* 
without  being  gratified.  There  is  also  a  moral  view  in  which  snch 
articles  may  be  of  use,  as  exhibiting  the  moltiplied  aberrations  of 
the  human  mind, — as  shewing  that,  in  thb  churcn,  as  well  as  in  the 
"^orld,  thfire  is  <<  nothing  new  under  the  sun.*'    The  saine  errorf 
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may  be  new  dresiecl  for  the  taste  of  ^difikrent  ages ;  but  truth  and 
error  are  in  all  ages  the  same,  and  human  nature  is  equally  weak  and 
credulous/ 

We  are  by  no  means  of  opinion  that  all  the  obsolete  sects 
ought  to  have  been  omitted ;  it  would  materially  have  di- 
minished the  value  of  the  work  ;  but  the  Editor  has  done  well 
to  reduce  the  black  list  of  alleged  ancient  heresies.      In  order, 
however,  to  answer  the  purpose  mentioned  in  the  above  extract, 
that  of  shewing  the  identity  of  error  under  its   successive 
modifications,  something  different  from  a  mere  alphabetical 
catalogue  would  be  requisite.    A  dictionary  is  by  far  the  most 
convenient  fc^m  for  reference ;   but  a  classification  of  sects 
and  heresies  Would  be  requisite  in  order  to  illustrate  the  natu- 
ral history  of  error.     Such  a  work  might  be  made  both  inte- 
resting and  useful,  if  competently  executed ;  but  this  would 
require  no  ordinary  power  of  analysis  and  philosophical  dis- 
crimination.    One  use  which  such  a  work  as  the  present  dic- 
tionary may  serve  for,  is  to  shew,  that  neither  the  Bible  nor 
the  Reformation  can  be  with  the  least  truth  or  reason  charged 
with  having  ^iven  birth  to  the  variety  in  jnen's  creeds  and 
opinions.    This  would  appear  still  more  strikingly  evident, 
were  the  points  on  which  all   Protestants  are  substantially 
agreed,  compared  with  the  pre-existing  varieties  of  religious 
opinion  in  the  Church  of  Rome.    The  fact  is,  that  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  Protestant  world  chiefly  relate  to  church  go- 
vernment and  discipline ;  (the  Socinians  are  the  mpst  impor- 
tant exception  ;)•  whereas  the  Papists  were  a^eed  otdu  on  the 
subject  of  church  government.     A  declaration  of  the  faith 
comnioh  to  Protestant  orthodox  churches,  episcopal,  pres)>y* 
terian,  and  congregational,  might  have  its  use. 

The  outline  of  Missionary  Geography  has  evidently  been 
drawn  up  with  considerable  care,  and  forms  an  interesting 
featnre  of  the  work.  The  population  of  Brazil  is,  at  p.  428, 
incorrectly  stated  at  two  millions,  but  the  error  is  corrected  in 
the  summary.  On  the  whole,  we  consider  the  publication  in 
its  present  enlarged  and  corrected  form,  as  entitlea  to  our  warm 
.coounendation* 


Art.  XI.  Theloit  MiUtary  Operations  of  General  Riego;  also,  the 
Manner  in  which  he  mras  betrayed  and  treated  until  imprisoned  at 
Madrid :  to  which  is  added,  a  Narrative  of  the  Sufferings  of  tlie 

Author  In  Prison.    By  George  Matthewes,  first  Aide  de  Camp  to 

General  Riego,  8vo.  pp.  102.    London.  1624. 

R.  MATTHEWES  attached  himself  in  an  evil  hour  to 
the  falling  cause  of  the  Spanish  constitutionalists.    On 
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tbe  4tb  of  October,  lB23i;  he  introduced  hfaimelf  to  the  hncwn 
and  unfiortttnate  Rieffo,  who  had  tbe  finnkneis  to  dedare  in 
the  first  interview,  that  he  had  very  few  officers  on  whom  he 
could  depend.  On  the  9th,  he  tried  his  sword  in  a  skinoish 
with  the  French  detachment,  and,  at  the  expense  of  a  wound, 
procured  for  himself  the  distinction  of  being  appointed  the 
General's  first  aide  de  camp.  On  the  14tb,  all  was  over.  The 
final  overthrow  of  the  shattered  forces  which  still  acknow« 
ledged  Riego  as  their  leader,  is  narrated  in  the  following  terms : 

*  In  abo^  an  hoar  afterwards  the  drums  beat  to  arms ;  I  ran  to 
the  stable  and  bridled  my  bocse,  and  then  called  tbe  Genenlt  who 
was  mnch  alarmed  at  the  drums  beating.  We  mounted  our  horses 
and  rode  to  the  field ;  our  cavahy  were  formed  upon  tbe  plama  on 
the  right,  in  order  to  charge  the  enemy  as  they  advaaoed ;  some  of 
our  infantry  were  lyiog  in  ambush  in  the  vineyards,  and  some  on  the 
main  road  ready  to  form  squares.  Our  Guerilla  parties  were  upon 
the  heights ;  and  as  the  enemy  advanced,  they  fired  in  upon  them, 
which  had  great  effect  and  disordered  them  very  much.  But  per- 
ceiving that  our  cavalry  did  not  charge  them,  as  ttiey  ouffht  to  have 
done,  the  enemy  continued  to  advance  t  had  our  cavury  charged 
tbemi  we  shoidd  have  dispersed  them  at  the  first  onset ;  but  their 
neglecting  to  do  so  gave  tbe  enemy  fresh  courage;  and  finding  that 
our  army  was  disordered,  they  kept  advancing  in  parties,  to  make  ui 
believe  that  they  were  much  stronger  than  they  actually  were.  I  am 
sorry  to  confess  that  their  stratagem  had  the  desired  efiect ;  for  on 
our  cavalry  seeing  them,  they  shamefully  turned  round  and  fled.  My 
poor  brave  Guerillas  kept  up  a  constant  fire,  until  they  had  not  a  car^ 
tridge  left ;  they  were  tnen  obliged  to  throw  away  their  arms,  and 
make  their  escape  as  well  as  they  could.' 

.  The  sequel  is  too  well  known.  They  were  betrayed  by  the 
people  of  the  first  house  in  which  they  sought  a  lodgine,  and 
were  ultimately  transmitted  under  a  strong  guard  to  Madrid, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  2nd  of  October.  On  the  8th  of  the 
following  month,  Riego  was  basely  and  cmelly  executed  by 
order  of  the  absolute  monarch.  His  poor  aide-de-camp  was 
doomed  to  pay  tbe  penalty  of  a  ten  days  campaign,  by  a  six 
months  sohtary  incarceration  in  a  gloomy  and  filthy  dungeon, 
in  which  it  was  probably  expected  and  intended,  that  be  should 
terminate  his  life.  He  appears  to  have  been  indebted  for  his 
Kberty  to  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Bowring.  Mr.  Matthewes 
appears  to  be  an  (^>ea-hearted,  apirited,  ran,  impetuous  yotiog 
man,  whose  talents  only  want  to  be  riffhtly  diinected,  and  his 
&elings  to  f>e  guided  into  a  proper  chaniiel,  to  maktf  him  an 
honour  to  his  profesaion. 
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In  the  ptvtt,  and  speedily  will  be  p«b^ 
lislied,  Schleusnei^  New  Testament 
LexicoDt  compressed  into  the  form  of  a 
Manoal,  'coirtpririii^  tlie  whole  of  his 
explaostfOfn  and  icri|Mare  refeirnces ; 
and  in  ^neral  containing  every  thing 
necessary  for  the  osnal  purpose  of  eon> 
soltatioD,  aa  w«H  as  for  aeademic  in- 
itnictim.  B5*  J.  Carey,  LL.D.  Aofhor 
of  **  Latin  Prosody  made  Easy,'*  and 
other  popular  school  books. 

Speedily  will  be  ptiblishcd,  a  stnall 
volume  of  Ttain  Sermons,  chiefly  for  the 
uie  of  Seamen  ;  dedicated  by  permiii- 
STOn  to  ihte  Right  Honoaralde  Viacoant 
MetviMe.  By  the  Rev.  Saonoal  Mad* 
dock.  Vicar  of  Bishop's  Satton,  and 
Ropley,  Hants. 

Part  I.  has  jnst  been  published,  price 
4s.  6d.,  of  Selections  from  Horace^  with 
English  Notes. 

This  Work  is  intended  for  the  Use  of 
Schoob,  and  for  those  persons  who  may 
wish  to  renew  their  acquaintance  witti 
the  Classics ;  and  the  chief  object  is  to 
present  to  the  reader  a  Selection  from 
the^tin  Classical  Poets,  which  iball, 
within  a  moderate  size,  and  at  a  mode- 
rate expense,  comprise  the  most  impor- 
tant and   interesting   portions   of   the 
works  of  those  elegant  and  jnstly  ad- 
mired writers,  and  which  shall  at  ^e 
same  tioie  be  firee  from  those  parts 
which  are  not  fit  to  meet  the  eye  of  the 
yonthfol   atodent.     The  notes  are  in- 
tended to  elucidate  the  general  meaning 
of  the  writers,  and  to  fix  hi  the  mind  of 
the  reader  thone  points,  whether  histo- 
rical, geographical,  or  moral,  which  are 
most  desenriog'his  notice.    A  short  ao* 
count  of  each  author  is  preBxed,  with 
such  particulars  of  the  time  and  cireum- 
stances  connected  with  bis  writings  ms 
appeared    necessary  to    illustrate    the 
main  purport  of  them.    The  female  who 
has  been  at  the  pains  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  Lstin  tongue,  may 
read  theneSalectioM  vMi  perfect  cou6- 
denea,  that  she  will  find  nothing  that 
osa  ghra  a  oioascnt's  pain  to  the  most 
delicate  and  chaste  fedinga.    This  Part 
ontema  ¥iSij  Odes,  Six  5atires»  Ten 
Ipislh^  and  iha  Ara  Poetica* 


The  Rev.  Mites  Jackson,  Minister  of 
St  Paiil*B  Church,  Leeds,  has  a  new 
edition  of  his  Sermons  nearly  ready,  in 
S  vols.  12nio.«  in  which  will  be  included 
majVy  new  ones. 

A  poetical  work,  entitled  The  Bar,  is 
in  the  press,  with  Sketches  of  eminent 
Judges,  Barristers,  &c*  and  withcapious 
notes. 

Jo  the  press,  The  Boctiihe  of  Elec- 
tion, viewed  in  connexion  with  the 
respousibility  of  man.  By  the  Re?. 
William  Hamilton,  D.D.  of  Strathblane. 

In  the  press,  Solid  Resourcea  for  Old 
Age,  or  the  means  by  which  the  Evan- 
ing  of  Life  may  be  rendered  both  Pro- 
fiuble  and  Pleasant,  By  the  Author  of 
Choice  Pleasures  for  Youth. 

In  the  press.  Advice  to  Cottagers; 
shewing  the  means  by  which  they  may 
become  rich,  honourable,  useful,  aud 
happy.    By  J.  Thornton.  18mo. 

Also,  Piety  Exemplified  in  the  Lives 
of  Emiueul  Christians.  Collected  from 
authentic  sources,  and  compiled  chiefly 
for  the  instruction  of  youth.  By  the 
Bfiv.  J.  Thornton.  13mo. 

The  Gaelic  Dictionary,  by  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, that  was  announced  to  be  pub- 
lished by  subscription,  and  which  waa 
destroyed  at  the  late  fire  at  Mr.  Moyea's, 
will  be  but  little  delayed  by  the  acci- 
dent, the  publislior  having  made  ar- 
rangements for  the  reprinting  the  sbaeta 
destroyed,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
other  pare  of  the  work  is  going  on. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Pry's  History  of  the 
Christian  Church,  which  was  nearly 
ready  for  publication,  and  which  waa 
desuoyed  at  the  late  fire,  is  again  at 
pressi  and  will  shortly  make  its  appear- 
ance. A  new  edition  of  the  Exposition 
of  the  Romans,  and  Translation  of  the 
Canticles,  is  also  in  the  press. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Pitman  of  the  Found- 
ling and  Magdalen, will  shortly  pubDsh  a 
coarse  of  Sennona  for  the  Year ;  con- 
taining two  for  each  Sunday,  and  one 
for  each  Holiday;  abridged  from  emi- 
nent Divines  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  adapted  to  the  Service  of  the  Day. 
For  the  Uaa  of  Schools  and  FamificSp 
In  one  Uige  volome. 


Art.  XIIL  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

aHMnaniT.  was  betrayed  and  tsealad  until  impri- 

TTielast  Military  OperaUon.  of  Gene-      ^  •f'  ^]1^  •  ^^''t  "r^K^  * 
"I  Riego ;  also  the  muner  in  which  he      NnnMife  of  llie  Snfaings  of  the  An- 
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iUor  in  Priion.  By  Oeorge  MaUhewes, 
Pint  Aidcde-camp  to  General  Riego. 
8vo.  4s.  6<1. 

Sclf-Advaoeemcnt,  or  Extraordinary 
Transitions  Irom  Obscurity  to  Great- 
ness; exemplified  in  the  Lives  and  His- 
tory of  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  the  £mpeior 
Basil,  Hienzi  the  Tribune,  AMander  V., 
Caidhaal  Ximcnes,  Hadrian  Vl.,  Cardi- 
nal. Wolsty,  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell, 
Sestui  v.,  Masaniello,  Cardinal  Aibe- 
roni,  Doctor  Franklin,  King  of  Sweden. 
Designed  as  an  olyect  of  laudable  TJmu- 
lotion  for  the  Youthful  Mind.  ]2mo. 
7s.  6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Exercises  on  the  Globes  ond  Mops^ 
inti-rsperscd  with  some  Historical,  Bio- 
graphical, Chronological,  Mythological, 
and  Miscellaneous  liiformaiion,  on  a 
New  Plan  To  which  are  added,  Qaes- 
tions  for  EKamination,  designed  for  the 
Use  of  Young  Ladies,  By  the  late  Wil- 
liam Butler.  The  Tenth  Edition  With 
an  Appendix,  by  wbicfi  the  SUra  may 
'  easily  be  known.  By  Thomas  Bourn, 
Teacher  of  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  Geo- 
graphy. 12mo.  Os.  bd. 

Harriet  and  Her  Scholars :  a  Sflbhath 
Scbool  Story.  With  a  Plate.  l6mo. 
Is.  6d.  bcls. 

The  Lady  at  the  Farm  House,  or 
Religion  the  Best  Friend  in  Trouble. 
By  the  Author  of  "Jane  and  Her  Teacb- 
er,»»&c.  With  a  neat  Engraring.  18mo. 

28.  6d. 

My  Children's  Diary,  or  the  Moral  of 
the  Pa8>in8  Hour:  a  Tale  for  Children 
not  under  Ten  Years  of  Age.  linio. 

▲  Dictiouary  of  Latin  Phrases  |  com- 
prehending a  methodical  digest  of  the 
various  phrases,  from  the  best  Authors, 
which  have  been  collected  in  all  phra- 
seological works  hitherto  published; 
for  the  more  speedy  progress  of  Stu- 
dents in  Lalin  Composition.  By  W. 
Robertson,  A.M.  of  Cambridge.  A  new 
edition,  with  coutolderable  additions  and 
corfttctions.  For  the  use  of  the  middle 
and  upper  daises  in  schools,  roy.  12mo. 

15s. 

MiDiciaa. 

Principles  of  Medical  Science  and 
Practice.  Part  L  Physiology.  By 
Bardwicke  Shutc,  M.D.  Physician  to 
the  Oeoaral  Infirmary,  and  to  the  Coun- 
ty and  City  Lunatic  Asylum,  Glouceitcr. 
8vo«   18s,  bds. 

MISCILLAHIOOS. 

An  Essay  on  the  beneficial  DIreistion 
of  Koral  ExpendilMra.    By  Robert  A. 


TBBOMWT. 

Familiar  Illustratious  of  the  princip&l 
Evidences  and  Design  of  Christ iauiij. 
By  Mai  is  Hack.  18mo.  3s. 

The  Natural  ilistory  of  the  Bible,  or 
a  Descriptipn  of  Quadrupeds,  Birds. 
Fishes,  Reptiles,  Insects,  fcc,  mesft- 
liowEMf'io  the\$>aCr^Sc||ptiiii».    foU 

lectrd  ^m  tb»  b«»t|ii«tf#riti^A«^'^'' 
pbabetically  arranged.  By  Thaddtu* 
Mason  Harris,  D.  D.  of  Dorctte&ter,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

The  Question  of  Christian  Mioioos 
stated  and  defended:  a  Sermon,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  recent  perst:- 
cuiiou  in  the  West  Indian  Coloniea. 
By   Richard  Winter  Hamilton,  Lends. 

8vo. 

Sermons  on  the  Nature  and  OlHccs  of 
the  Holy  aho»t.  By  J.  EdmondMiSy 
A.M.  and  H.  Trcfl^ry.  ISmo.  3a.  66. 

Five  Sermons  on  the  Errors  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Preached  in 
SL  Peter's  Church,  Dublin.  By  the 
Rev.  Cbas.  Rob.  Matuhn.  8vo.  5s.  • 

A  Sermon  on  ihc  Death  of  Byroo. 
By  a  Layman.  8vo.  Is. 

The  Necessity  and  Propriety  of  Home 
Misstonf.  Preachv-d  belore  tbe.  Home 
Missionary  Society.  By  John  Beynold^f. 

The  United  Claims  of  Home  and  Fo^ 
rcigo  Missions.  Pieacbed  before  thn 
Home  Missionary  siociety.  By  Henry 
Forster  Burder,  A.M.  8vo. 

The  Religious  Instruction  of  Slaves  in 
the  West  India  Colonies  advoMted  and 
dc'lended:  a  Scrmou  preached  before 
the  Wesley  an  Missionary  Society.  By 
Richard  Watson,  one  of  the  Secraintics 
of  iliat  Institution.  8vo.  Is. 

riic   Death   ot  Judas,   a  Discourse.. 
By  David  Stuart,  Dublin.      With    au 
Appendix.  8vo.  Is. 

An  Auswer  to  tbe  QuekUon,  Wby*»c 
you  a  CoQgi*egational  Dissenter }  By 
ibe  Rev.  Joseph  Morison,  Stcbbing- 
l^mo.  6d. 

TKAVSLi  awn  TDFOOaAPHT. 

A  Voy  ago  to  Oocbin  China.  By  John 
White,  LieuteoMit  in  the  United  Statea 
Navy.  8vo.  lOs.  6d.  ^         ^ 

Tne  Emigrant'a  Note  Book  asid 
Guide :  with  BMoUeoaona  of  Uwar  and 
IjQwer  Canada,  during  the  late  war.  By 
Lieut.  J.  C.  Morgan,  H.P.  '^^^^    , . 

Peak  Scenery;  or  the  Dertoyililie 
Tooriit.    By  E.  Ebodai.  »«>•»*••„.. 

The  Modecn  Travallcr.  Part  VII. 
Containing  the  First  Part  of  BraxiU 
Ss.  6d. 
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Art  I.  1.  Travels  in  BraxU,  in  the  Yean  1817—1820.  Undertaken 
by  Command  of  H.  M.  the'  King  of  Bavaria.  By  Dr.  John  Bapt. 
Von  Sptx,  and  Dr.  C.  F.  Phil.  Von  Martins.  2  Vols.  8vo. 
pp.  xxii.626.    (Plates.)  Price  11.  48.    London.  1824. 

2.  Journal  of  a  Vo^fage  to  Brasilf  and  Residence  there,  during  Part 
of  the  Years  1821,  1822,  and  1823.  By  Maria  Graham.  4to. 
pp.  386.    (Plates.)   Price  21.  2b.    London.    1824. 

3.  Travels  in  Brasak  in  the  Years  1815, 1816, 1817.  By  Prince 
Maxunilian,  of  Wied  Neuwied.  Illustrated  with  Plgtes.  Part  I. 
4to.    pp.  336.    London.   1820* 

#^F  ail  the  acts  of  the  late  Emperor  of  the  French  and  of 
'  ^^  Elba,  that  which  has  been  followed  by  the  most  perma- 
nently'knpbrtant  and  beneficial  consequences,  is  his  invasion 
of  Portugal, — an  unprincipled,  unprovoked  aggression,  from 
which  he  derived  no  advantage,  but  wjiich,  by  compelling  the 
Prince  Regent  to  seek  an  asylum  in  hia  transatlantic  dependen- 
cies, produced  the  audden  transformation  of  a  feeble,  disor- 
ganized colony  into  a  kingdom.  That  kingdom,  lost  to  Portu- 
gal through  Uie  same  madness  and  wickedness  in  her.cortes 
and  ministers,  that  had  before  been  displayed  by  an  English 
adminisf  raition  with  similar  results,  has  now  become  an  indepen- 
dent empire,  gigantic  in  extent,  of  almost  boundless  physical 
resources,  the  second  only  in  importance,  if  not  in  pofVuIation, 
of  the  mighty  three  which  almost  share  among  them  the  New 
World.  Mexico  boasts  of  nearly  double  the  population  of 
Brazil,  but  this  proportion  is  not  likely  to  continue  long;  and 
in  evary  other  respect,  in  its  geographical  position,  its  diver- 
sified surface,  its  fine  climate,  its  innumerable  springs  and  na- 
vigable rivers,  its  fertile  soil  and  rich  variety  of  productions, 
the  dominions  of  Don  Pedro  the  First  comprise  the  most  valu- 
able portion  of  the  western  continents 
Yet,  for  upwards  of  fifty  centuries  was  that  vttat  contineni 
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locked  up  in  mysterious  secreay  from  civilised  man.  All  the 
operations  of  nature  were  earned  on,  during  tbat  long  period. 
beneath  the  sun  and  stars  of  tropical  skMS, — ^vast  rivers  were 
forming  for  themselves  new  channels,  and  conquering  new  land 
from  the  ocean,  bays  were  being  chan^d  to  lakes,  and  lakes 
to  ^ains,  forests  were  springing  up  and  crumbling  to  ^ecay,  or 
falling  a  prey  to  the  ligotningt  Iheir  ashes  supplying  the  toil  of 
future  forests, — and  countless  generations  of  the  me  tenants 
of  these  magnificent  wilds  were  coming  into  existence  and 
passing  away ;  and  of  all  these  transactions,  our  half  of  the 
globe  was  as  unconscious  as  if  they  had  taken  place  in  a  i^ 
mote  planet.  And  in  that  hemisphere,  there  was  no  poet  to 
sing  of  them,  no  historian  to  record  them,  no  philosopher  to 
interpret  them.  The  only  human  eye  that  they  ever  met,  was 
the  unsteady,  unintelligent  glance  of  th^  .polar  savage  , or  the 
wild  hunter  of' the  centml  plains.  And  to  that  scattered  frag- 
ment of  the  human  race,  all  that  was  passing  in  what  called  it- 
self the  world,  ail  that  makes  up  the  histoiy  of  maa.was  utterly 
unknown.  The  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Grecian,  the  Roaanem- 
•pires  rose  and  fell  without  in  the  slightest  degree  affiactiiigtiiem. 
And  this  earth  was  made  the-llieatre  of  tm  most  dtupendous 
'transaction  in  the  universe,  Vrithoat  their -ever  4iearin^  of  the 
event, — if,  indeed  America  had,  at  diat  period,  receiveS  its  first 
inhabitants.    Had  this  new  world  been  known  to  exist,  the  aim- 

{>le  feet  being  banded  down  by  tradition  oar  discovered  by  leve* 
ation,  white  its  situation,  and  productions,  and  inhabitants  re* 
Altiined  unknown,  one  can  conceive  with  what  intense  curiosity 
the  imagination  would  have  dwelt  upon  the  idea,  and  whi^ 
various  speculations  would  have  beea  indulged  respectiiig  the 
moral  condition  of  human  beings  in  that  wond  unknown.  At 
length,  the  veil  was  lifted  up,  and  discovered  the  other  side 
of  the  earth,  glowiog  in  all  the  beauty  of  its  first  creation;  but 
deaih  was  there,  and  the  .parent  of  death,  and  the  hidoousfea-* 
tures  of  our  degraded  nature  too  evidently  betrayed  their  a& 
finity  to  the  men  of  the  old  world.  It  might  seem  to  be  one 
reason  that  the  knowledge  of  these  regions  was  so  lone  with- 
held, that  the  &11  of  man  might  be  more  strikingly  euibited 
there  in  contrsBt  with  ihe  beauty  of  an  earthly  paradise.  There, 
human  nature  is  seen  in  her  unso|^stioated  simplicity,  oncor- 
rupted  by  priest-craft  and  the  artificial  institutions  of^^civilised 
society ;  and  there,  it  has  been  established  by  indubitable  tes- 
timony, man  approaches  nearest  to  the  brute,  or  rather  sinks 
below  the  briite,  in  feeding  upon  his  fellow. 

A  little  more  than  three  centuries  ago,  the  existence  of  the 
American  continent  was  unknown^  unless  to  the  aimhibioua 
savages  of  the  North-eastern  extremity  of  A^ia^     The  first 
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MUleqient^ii  the 'C08st  of  Brazil^  ^WBA  made  in  160S.  Riode 
Jmeiro,  the  present  capital,  was*  not  colonieed  tUI  1560.  Its 
gold  ami  dimiDond  mineB,  which  constitated  the  chief  impor- 
taooe  of  the  colony  in  the  estimation  6f  the  mother  country, 
were  aot  discovered  till  the  close  of  the  next  century,  after  the 
country  had  been  for  two  hundred  years  in  the  possession  of 
PortugaL  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  this  im- 
mense territory,  extending  over  thirty-eight  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  thirty-seven  of  longitude,  and  comprising  three  millions  of 
aqaare  miles,  contained  only  twelve  cities,  sixty-six  towns,  and 
jiot  one  million  of  inhabitants.  A  hundred  millions  might,  it 
18  oalcvlated,  derive  the  means  of  subsistence  from  the  soil. 
The  wlide  extent  of  the  cultivated  lands  does  not  as  yet  exceed 
.20,000  square  miles,  not  a  hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  the  sur* 
face.  So  mighty,  however,  has  been  the  impetus  given  to  the 
progress  of  civilization  in  this  countiy,  by  the  transfer  of  the 
seat  of  goveniment  from  Lisbon  to  Kio,  and  the  subsequent 
political  events,  that  the  pooulation  has,  within  twenty  years, 
.risen  to  four  millions,  chieny  in  consequence  of  the  extensive 
jemigrations- which  have  taken  place  from  Europe  and  North 
America.  The  rising  greatness  of  this  country,  which  is  only 
be^noing  to  attract  its  due  share  of  attention,  forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  oUects  of  political  speculation. 

The  tmvels  of  Jnr.  Mawe*,  Mr.  Lindley,  Mr.  Kosterf,  and 
Mr.  Lucoockj:,  had  made  us  partially  acquainted  with  some 
.portions  of  this  vast  territory,  more  particularly .  with  the 
Aoriheca  coadt  m  the'  neighboarl\pod  of  Pemambuco  and 
Porto  Segttro^'  with  MiMsF  Oeraes  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the 
sandy  shores  lof  Rio*  Gtahde  do  Snl,  and  the  vast  grazing-lands 
of  southern  Brazil.  The  present  works  supply  a  very  interest- 
ing addition  to  our  ii^ormation  with  regard  to  the  capital  and  its 
vicinity,  and  the  adjoining  provinces  of  St.  Paulo  and  Espirita 
•Santo* 

Prinee  Maximilian  of  Wied  Neuwied,  the  first  of  these  tra- 
vellers in  order  of  time,  sailed  from  London  in  May  1815. 
His  ofagect  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  appears  to  have  been  purely 
«deatific»  and  his  pursuits  those  of  the  Naturalist.  He  staid  a 
very  abort  time  in  the  capital. 

'  However  agreeable/  he  says,  *  a  more  protracted  stay  in  the  ca- 
pital B^ht  have  proved,  it  was  not  consistent  with  my  plan  to  remain 
ttaHe  long,  as  the  ridies  of  nature  are  only  to  be  found  in  fields  and 
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forests,  llirough  the  aid  of  ^ernment,  whosp  wbhet  were  carried 
into  effisct  in  the  meet  obligmtt  manner  by  the  Count  Da  Barca,  I 
was  enabled  to  make  my  preparations  for  my  departure  without  Mty 
loss  of  time.  My  pas9port8  and  letters  of  recotnmendation  to  the 
several  captains-general  were  more  favourable  than  had  probably  evor 
been  given  to  any  preceding  traveller.  The  magistrates  were  en- 
joined to  give  us  every  assistance  in  forwarding  our  collections  to 
Rio,  to  provide  beasts  ot  burden,  soldiers,  and  other  persons,  if  neces- 
sary. Two  scientific  Germans,  Messrs.  Sellow  and  Freyreiss,  well 
acquainted  with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  country,  joined  me 
for  the  purpose  of  our  making  an  exploratory  tour  along  the  east  coast 
to  Caravellas.  We  had  purchased  sixteen  mules,  each  of  whi^  car- 
ried two  wooden  chests,  covered  with  raw  ox-hides  to.  preserve  them 
from  rain  and  damp  :  we  also  engaged  ten  men  to  take  care  of  the 
animals,  and  act  as  hunters.  AH  were  armed,  and  thus  we  set  out, 
provided  with  a  sufficient  stock  of  ammunition,  and  all  the  requisites 
for  collecting  subjects  of  natural  history,  part  of  which  I  had  very  un- 
necessarily brought  with  me  from  Europe.' 

This  will  be  thought  botanizing  in  grand  style;  but  the  truth 
is,  that  when  a  naturalist  takes  the  field  in  the  uncleared  forests, 
swanaps,  or  mountain  districts  of  Brazil,  he  has  no  easy  cam- 

!»aip:n  before  him.  He  will  find  his  gun  his  best  companion, 
or  he  must  live  by  it;  and  though  it  will  not  keep  off  the 
mosquitoes,  it  may  be  of  service  in  defending  him  from  the 
ounce,  the  more  formidable  reptile,  and  the  Indian.  Prince 
Maximilian  selected  the  eastern  coast  for  bis  route,  on  account 
of  its  being  hitherto  quite  unknown  or  at  least  undescribed ; 
and  it  was  one  of  his  main  objects,  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  re- 
specting the  remains  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  who  are  still  to 
be  found  there  in  their  primitive  barbarism. .  The  tract,  though 
abounding  with  objects  interesting  to  the  natumlist,  presented, 
in  other  respects,  few  attractions.  We  are  indebted,  however, 
to  his  praiseworthy  determination  to  break  new  ground,  for 
very  material  corrections  of  the  map,  and  additions  to  our 
geographical  knowledge  respecting  the  line  of  coast  between 
the  fifteenth  and  twenty-third  parallels  of  south  latitude.  We 
know  not  for  what  reason  only  half  of  the  work  is  laid  before 
the  public  in  the  English  translation,  or  why  this  expensive 
mode  of  publication  has  been  adopted.  The  French  Transla- 
tor has  given  the  whole  work  in  three  octavo  volumes*,  accom- 
panied, indeed,  or  enrichi,  with  a  '  superb  atlas,'  but  the  plates 
might  have  been  feduced  to  the  dimensions  of  an  octavo  page 


•  «<  Voyage  au  Br£sil  dans  let  Annies  1815»  1816,  and  1817.  Par 
S.  A.  S.  Maximilieo,  Prince  de  Wied  Neuwied.  Tradnit  de  l*Alle- 
mand,  par  J.  B.  B.  Eyries.''  8  vols.  8vo.  with  Atlas.  Parisi  188$^ 
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without  any  disadvantage.  Tbe  present  volume  (which  i^  in* 
t»inuated»  on  the  fly-leaf,  to  be  Part  I.,  though  the  circum- 
stance does  not  appear  on  the  title*pa£ce)  contains  the  narrative 
of  his  Highness's  journey  from  Rio  to  the  plains  of  Goytacazes ; 
his  visit  to  the  Indian  village  of  St.  Fidelis,  and  to  the  wild 
Paries  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Parahyba;  his  journey  to  the 
Rio  Doce  and  voyage  up  that  river  to  the  small  settlement 
which  bears  the  name  of  tbe  enterprising  and  unfortunate 
Conde  de  Unbares ;  and  his  travels  still  further  northward  to 
the  Rio  Grande  de  Belmonte  in  lat.  15^  30'.  S.,  and  visit  to  the 
Botucudoes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  river.  The  next 
chapter  of  the  original  contains  an  interesting  and  minute 
notice  of  this  savage  tribe,  the  sum  of  his  observations  during 
his  stay  in  that  part :  it  ou^ht,  therefore,  to  have  been  given  in 
the  present  volume.  His  Highness  thence  proceeded  northward 
as  far  as  the  Rio  Itahype  in  the  province  of  Bahia :  striking 
into  the  interior,  he  traversed  the  forests  to  the  confines  of 
Minas  Geraes,  and  then  returned  to  Bahia^  iVom  which  port  he 
sailed  for  Europe.  London  could  detain  him  but  a  few  days. 
He  had  been  absent  three  years,  and  we  like  to  notice  his  im- 

tatience  till  he  gets  to  Aix-la-ChapeDe.    '  It  was  in  this  town,' 
e  says,  '  that  I  began  again  to  hear  German  spoken,  and  I 

*  soon  after  arrived  in  my  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.* 

The  expedition  of  the  two  other  learned  German  travellers, 
was  undertaken,  as  is  duly  set  forth,  by  command  of  the  king 
of  Bavaria.  '  Attachment  to  his  majesty  and  the  sciences,* 
was,  they  say,  '  the  guardian  genius'  that  guided  them  amid 
the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  so  extensive  a  journey  through  a 
part  of  the  world  so  imperfectly  known,  and  brought  them 
back  in  safety  to  their  native  land.  Their  loyalty  seems 
either  to  have  stood  to  them  instead  of  Providence,  or  to  have 
secured  the  Divine  protection ;  and  '  penetrated  with  feelinga 

*  of  the  profounde^t  gratitude,*  they  *  venture  respectfully  to 
'offer  the  first  fruits  of  their  mission  to  the  best  of  kings.' 
The  present  volumes  contain  the  first  part  only  of  their  travels, 
comprising  their  voyage  to  Rio,  their  journey  thence  to  St. 
Paulo,  and  from  St.  raulo  to  Villa  Rica  in  Minas  Geraes.  The 
following  is  given  by  the  Translator,  who  has  performed  his 
task  with  unusual  care  and  ability,  as  the  autline  of  the  latter 
part  of  their  travels,  the  personal  narrative  of  which  is  in  the 
press. 

*  Tbe  fatigues  that  they  had  to  endure  in  the  sequel  of  their  expe- 
dition having  brought  on  severe  illness,  they  rested  for  a  time  in  the 
Gspitania  of  Maranham,  whence,  as  soon  as  they  were  sufficiently  re- 
covered^  they  proceeded  to  the  island  of  St.  Louis,  and  after  a  six 
days*  vo^Bg^  by  sea,  firom  that  place»  landed  at  Panu    Having  at 
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length  reached  ibe  banks  of  tlie  majestic  and  immei^e  river  of  the, 
Amazons,  bounded  by  a  lofty  and  evergreen  foreat,  they  had  attained 
the  chief  object  of  their  wishes;  and  setting  out  on  the  521st  of 
August  1819»  proceeded  along  the  bank  of  the  stream,  (amidst  a 
chaos  of  floating  islandsi  falling  masses  of  the  banks,  immense  trunks 
of  trees  carried  down  by  the  current,  the  cries  and  screams  of  count- 
less multitudes  of  monkeys  and  birds»  shoals  of  turtles,  crocodiles » 
and  fish,  gloomy  forests  full  of  parasite  plants  and  palms,  with  tribes 
of  wandering.  Indians  on  the  banks,  marlced  and  disfigured  iu  varioos 
manners,  according  to  their  fancies,) till  thev  reached  the  settlement 
of  Panxis»  where,  at  the  distance  of  500  miles  up  the  country,  the 
tide  of  the  sea  is  still  visible,  and  the  river,  coonned  to  the  breadth 
of  a  quarter  of  a  league,  of  unfathomable  depth.  They  then  jour- 
neyed to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro.  From  this  place  every  thing 
becomes  more  wild,  and  the  river  of  the  Amazons  resumes  its  ancient 
Dame  of  Solimoes,  which  it  had  from  a  nation  now  extinct.  The 
travellers  had  chosen  the  most  favourable  season  of  the  year,  when 
the  numerous  sandy  islands,  which  are  at  other  times  covered,  rising 
above  the  now  low  water,  mvited  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding 
tracts*  who  piled  up  in  heaps  the  new-laid  turtles*  6ggs,  out  of  which, 
by  the  aid  of  water  and  rum,  they  prepared  the  finest  oil. 

<  At  the  town  of  £ga  on  the  Rio  Te&e  the  two  travellers  sepsraled. 
Dr.  Martius  proceeded  up  the  collateral  stream,  the  Japara,  over- 
came* by  the  most  painiU  exertions,  the  cataracts  and  the  rocks  on 
the  river,  and  at  length  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Arasooara, 
in  the  middle  of  the  southern  continent,  separated  from  Quito  only 
by  the  Cordilleras.  Dr.  Spix  proceeded  up  the  main  stream,  crossed 
the  broad  rivers  Jurua  and  Jurahy,  and  the  Spanish  river  I^a,  and 
penetrated  at  length,  through  clouds  of  poisoned  arrows  dlBcharged 
by  Uie  Indians,  and  of  venomous  insects,  through  contagious  diseases, 
and  threatening  mountain  tonrenti,  to  the  mouth  <#f  the  riVer  Jopary, 
at  the  last  Portuguese  settlement  of  Tubatiaga)  on  the  -  froMi^rs  of 
I%ni,  where  he  heard  the  language  of  the  Incas.  Had  die  two  trs- 
Tollers  prosecuted  their  enterprise  a  few  weeks  longer,  they  would 
have  reached  the  <q»poaite  shores  of  the  South  American  continent. 
But  to  effect  this,  they  needed  the  permission  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru, 
and  the  time  allowed  them  for  their  journey,  would  not  permit  them 
to  extend  it  further.  They  again  turned  to  the  east,  and  the  stream 
carried  them  down  so  rapidly  that  they  arrived  in  five  days  at  the 
placci  from  which  it  had  cost  a  full  month^s  exertion  to  work  their 
waj  up  the  river.  After  several  lateral  excursions,  which  amply  re- 
paid tneir  labour,  tliey  again  reached  Para  on  the  16t1i  of  April 
J  820.  The  object  of  their  mission  was  completed ;  the  continent 
had  been  traversed  from  24^  south  latitude  to  the  Equator,  and  under 
the  line,  from  Para  to  the  eastern  frontier  of  Peru ;  an  incredible 
store  of  natural  treasures,  and  of  curious  information  had  been  ac- 
f^uired.  It  is  a  most  gratifying  circumstance,  that  all  their  collec* 
tions,  without  a  single  exception,  have  arrived  safoi  and' in  perfect 
preservation  at  Munich^  where  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Bavaria  has 

^  them  all  scientificaHy  arranged,  according  to  the  several  diviaions 
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of  the  aoisnal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdonosy  iq  a  tkohh  buildii^ 
fitted  op  expressly  for  their  reception,  under  the  appropriate  name  of 
the  Brazilian  Museum,  of  which  the  indefatigable  travellers^  to  whom 
it  owes  its  existence,  are  most  deservedly  appointed  conservators.* 

Vol.  I.  pp,  xi— xivt 

The  present  portion  of  the  work  will,  however,  be  found 
very  interesting.  The  reader  must  not,  indeed,  expect  to  find^ 
in  Dr.  Von  Spix  or  his  colleague,  another  Humboldt :  they  are 
two  sober  naturalists^  a  very  respectable  and  useful  order  of 
persons,  though  not  always  the  m^t  enlarged  ia  their  views, 
or  the  most  amusing  in  their  communications.  The  work  ia 
more  learned,  but  less  lively,  better  written,  but  has  less  ad- 
icenture  and  novelty,  than  the  performance  of  his  Serene  High* 
nesB  of  Wied  Neuwied ;  they  took  wholly  different  routes,  how- 
ever, and  their  reports  serve  to  illustrate  each  other.  Perhaps 
we  cannot  give  a  oetter  specimen  of  the  performance  of  the  Ba- 
varian professors,  than  the  following  striking  description  of  a 
Brazilian  forest. 

'  Tlie  primeval  forests,  which  stand  as  testimonies  of  the  creative 
energy  of  the  new  continent,  in  all-  their  original  wildness,  and  still 
uoprofaned  by  human  hands*  are  called,  in  Brazil,  ^virgin  forests.  In 
them,  European  coolness  refreshes  the  wanderer,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  image  of  the  most  luxuriant  profusion.  The  never-ceas- 
ing power  of  vegetation  makes  the  trees  shoot  up  to  a  majestic  height ; 
and,  not  contented  with  these  gigantic  primeval  monuments,  nature 
calb  fotih  upon  every  stem,  a  new  creation  of  numerous  verdant, 
flowering,  parasite  plantSt  Instead  of  the  uniform  poverty  of  species 
in  th^s  forests  of  Eorope,  especially  in  the  north,  there  is  nere  an  in- 
finite diversity  in  the  forms  of  stems,  leaves,  and  blossoms.  Almost 
every  one  of  these  sovereigns  of  the  forest  is  distinguished,  in  the 
total  effect  of  the  picture,  from  its  neighbour.  While  the  silk-cottpn 
tree  (bomdax pentandrum)^  partly  armed  with  strong  thorns,  begins 
at  a  considerable  height  from  the  ground  to  spread  out  its  thick  arms, 
and  its  digitated  leaves  are  grouped  in  light  and  airy  masses,  the  lux- 
uriant le^rthis,  and  the  Brazilian  anda  shoot  out  at  a  less  height, 
many  branches  profusely  covered  with  leaves,  which  unite  to  form  a 
verdant  arcade.  'The  jacaranda  (rose-wood  tree)  attracts  the  eye  by 
the  lightness  of  its  double-feathered  leaves ;  the  large  gold-coloured 
flowers  of  this  tree  and  the  ipe  (Hgnonia  chrmantha\  dazzle  by  their 
mleoidour,  contrasted  with  the  dark  ^reen  ot  the  foliage.  The  «poii- 
ate#  arches  its  pennated  leaves  into  li^ht  oblong  forms.  A  very  pe- 
culiar and  most  striking  eflect  in  the  picture  is  that  produced  by  the 
trumpet  tree  (cfcropia  j)dtatd)  among  the  other  lofty  forms  of  the 
forest:  the  smooth  ash-grey  stems  rise,  sKghtly  bending,  to  a  consider- 
able height,  and  spread  out  at  the  top  into  verticillate  branches, 
which  have  at  the  extremities  large  tufts  of  deeply  lobated  white 
leaves.  The  flowering  csssalpinia ;  the  airy  laurel ;  ttie  lofky  geofireea ; 
the  soap-trees  with  their  shining  leaves ;  the  slender  Barbadoes  cedar  $ 
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the  ortnbsia  with  tU  pennated  leaves  ;  the  tapia  or  ^rlte  pear  tree  ; 
80  called  from  the  strong  smell  of  its  bark  ;  the  mama ;  and  a  thou* 
sand  not  yet  described  trees  are  mingled  confusedly  together,  forming 
groupes  agreeably  contrasted  by  the  diversity  of  their  forms  and  tints. 
Here  and'therc,  the  dark  crown  of  a  Chilian  fir  among  the  lighter 
green,  appears  like  a  stranger  amid  tlie  natives  of  the  tropics  ;  while 
the  towering  stems  of  the  palms  with  their  waving  crowns,  are  an  in- 
comparable ornament  of  the  forests,  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  which 
no  language  can  describe. 

*  If  the  eye  turns  from  the  proud  forms  of  those  ancient  denizens 
of  the  forest,  to  the  more  humble  and  lower  which  clothe  the  ground 
with  a  rich  verdure,  it  is  delighted  with  the  splendour  and  gay  ▼ariety 
of  the  flowers.  The  purple  blossoms  of  the  rhexia,  profuse  clutters 
of  the  melastoma,  myrtles,  and  the  eugenia,  the  delicate  foliage  of 
many  rubiacese  and  ardisis»,  their  pretty  flowers  blended  with  the  sin* 
ffularly  formed  leaves  of  the  theopnrasta,  the  conchocarpus,  the  reed- 
like  dwarf  palms,  the  brilliant  spadix  of  the  costus,  the  ragged  hedges 
of  the  maranta,  from  which  a  squamous  fern  rises,  the  magnificent 
stiftia,  thorny  solana,  large  flowering  gardenias  and  coutereas,  en- 
livened with  garlands  of  mikania  and  bignonia,  the  far-spreading 
shoots  of  the  mellifluous  paullinias,  dalechampiast  and  the  bauhloia 
with  its  strangely  lobated  leaves ;  strings  of  the  leafless  milky  liancs 
(bind  weed),  which  descend  from  the  highest  summits  of  the  trees* 
or  closely  twine  round  the  strongest  trunks,  and  gradually  kill  them ; 
lastly*  those  parasitical  plants  by  which  old  trees  are  invested  with  the 
garment  of  youth,  the  grotesque  species  of  the  pothos  and  the  arum, 
the  superb  flowers  of  the  orchldese,  the  bromelias  which  catch  the 
rain  water,  the  tillandsia,  hanging  down  like  lichen  pulmomarhup  and  a 
multiplicity  of  strangely  formra  ferns ;  all  thefie  admirable  produc- 
tions combine  to  form  a  scene  which  alternately  fills  the  European 
naturalist  with  delight  and  astonishment. 

'  But  the  animal  kingdom  which  peoples  those  ancient  forests,  is 
not  less  distinguished  than  the  vegetable  world.  The  naturalisl  who 
is  here  for  the  first  time,  does  not  know  whether  he  shall  most  admire 
the  forms,  hues,  or  voices  of  the  animals,  except  at  noon,  when  all 
living  creatures  in  the  torrid  zone  seek  shade  and  repose,  and  when  a 
solemn  silence  is  diffused  over  the  scene,  illumined  by  the  dazzling 
beams  of  the  sun,  every  hour  of  the  day  calls  into  action  a  distinct 
race  of  animals.  The  morning  is  ushered  in  by  the  howling  of  the 
monkeys,  the  high  and  deep  notes  of  the  tree-frogs  and  toads,  the 
monotonous  chirp  of  the  grasshoppers  and  locusts.  When  the  rising 
sun  has  dispellea  the  mists  which  preceded  it,  all  creatures  rejoice 
in  the  return  of  day.  The  wasps  leave  their  lonf  nests  which  hang 
down  from  the  branches ;  the  ants  issue  from  tlieir  dwellings,  curiously 
built  of  clay,  with  which  they  cover  the  trees,  and  commence  their 
journey  on  the  paths  they  have  made  for  themselves,  as  is  done  also  by 
the  termites  which  cast  up  the  earth  high  and  far  around.  The  gayest 
butterflies,  rivalling  in  splendour  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  especi^ 
ally  numerous  hesperioe,  flutter  from  flower  to  flower,  or  seek  their  food 
on  the  roads,  or,  collected  in  separate  cooqpaoiest  on  the  banks  of  the 
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cool  strettna.  The  Uue  Bhining  M^nelftitt»  Nestor,  Adotiky  Laertet,  the 
bluislwwhite  Idea,  and  the  iarge  Eorylocbiis  with  iu  ocellated  wiogs^ 
hover  like  birds  bstvireeo  the  green  biishes  in  the  moist  valleys.  The 
Feronia,  with  rustling  wings,  flies  rapidly  from  tree  tptree,  while  the 
owl-moth  [nociua  strix)  the  largest  of  the  moth  kind,  sits  immovably 
on  the  trunk  with  outspread  wmgs  awaiting  the  approach  of  evening. 
Myriads  of  the  most  brilliant  beetles  bazz  in  the  air,  and  sparkle 
like  jewels  on  the  fresh  green  of  the  leaves,  or.  on  the  odorous 
flowers.  Meantime,  agile  lizards,  remarkable,  for  their  form,  size, 
and  brilliant  colours,  and  dark  coloured,  poisonous,  or  harmless  iser- 
pentSt  which  exceed  in  splendour  the  enamel  of  the  flowers,  glide 
out  of  the  leavest  the  hollows  of  the  trees,  and  holes  in  the  ground, 
and  creeping  up  the  stems,  bask  in  the  sun,  and  lie  in  wait  for  insects 
and  hirds.  From  this  moment  all  is  life  and  activity.  Squirrels  and 
troops  of  gregarious  monkeys  issue  inquisitively  from  the  interior  of 
the  woods  to  the  plantations,  and  leap,  whistling  and  chattering,  from 
tree  to  tree.  Gallinaceous  jacues,  hoccoest  and  pigeons  leave  the 
branches,  and  wander  about  on  the  moist  ground  in  the  woods.  Other 
birds  of  the  most  singular  forms,  and  of  the  most  superb  plumage, 
flutter  singly  or  in  companies  through  the  fragrant  bushes.  The 
green,  blue,  or  red  parrots,  assembled  on  the  tops  of  the  trees,  or 
flying  towards  the  plantations  and  islands,  fill  the  air  with  their  screams, 
l^e  toucan,  sitting  on  the  extreme  branches,  rattles  with  his  large, 
hollow  bill,  aud  in  loud,  plaintive  tones  calls  for  rain.  The  busy 
orioles  creep  out  of  their  long,  pendent,  bag-shaped  nests  to  visit  the 
orange-trees,  and  their  .sentinels  announce  with  a  loud  screaming  cry 
the  approach  of  man.  ,  The  flv-catchers,  sitting  aloof,  watchine  for 
insects,  dart  from  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and  with  rapid  flight  catdi  the 
hovering  menelaus,  or  the  shining  flies,  ^s  they  buzz  by.  Meantime, 
the  fpiorous  thrush  (turdus  Orpheus)^  concealed  in  the  thicket,  pours 
ibrth  her  joy  in  a  strain  of  beautiful  melody  ;  the  chattering  manakins,  call- 
ing from  the  close  busbej,  sometimes  here,  sometimes  there,  in  the  full 
tonea  of  the  nightingale,  amu£e  themselves  in  misleading  the  hunters; 
and  the  woodpecker  makes  the  distant  forests  resound  while  he  pecks 
the  bark  from  the  trees.  Above  all  these  strange  voices,  the  metallic 
tones  of  the  uraponga  (or  guiraponga)  sound  from  the  tops  of  the 
highest,  trees,  resembling  the  strokes  of  the  hammer  on  the  anvil, 
which  appearing  nearer  or  more  remote  according  to  the  position  of 
the  songster,  fill  the  wanderer  with  astonishment.  While  thus  every 
living  creature  by  its  actions  and  voice  greets  the  splendour  of  the  day, 
the  delicate  humming-birds,  rivalling  in  beauty  and  lustre  diamonos, 
emeralds,  and  sapphires,  hover  round  the  brightest  flowers. 

*  Wbea  the  sun  goes  down,  most  of  the  animals  retire  to  rest : 
only  the  slender  deer,  the  shy  pecari,  the  timid  agouti,  and  the  tapir 
stiU  graze  around ;  the  nasua  and  the  opossum,^  and  the  cunning  ani- 
mals of  the  feline  race,  steal  through  the  obscurity  of  the  wood,  watch- 
ing for  prey  i  till  at  last,  tbfi  howling  monkeys,  the  sloth  with  a  cry  as  of 
one  in  distress,  ^  croaking  frogs,  and. the  chirpinggrasshoppers  with 
their  monolooous  note,  <Sbnclude  the  day.  .  The  cries  of  the  macuc, 
the  capueira,  and  the  goat*sucker  {caprimulgus)^  and  the  bass  tones 
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of  tbe  Mi'frogt  aoDoiuioe  the  afiprMch  of  nighU  MQIi«M  of  lAou* 
i|OU0  beellesnow  be^iD  to  fly  ateut  like  ignes  fattd^  eod  tbe  blood* 
sttdtiDg  balB  bover  like  phantoipe  ui  the  profound  darknoM  of  the 
nigbt'  Vol.  I.  pp.  238— .49^ 

As  a  compaaion  picturei  we  must  make  room  for  the  deacrip- 
tioa  given  oy  the  same  travellers^  of  tbe  varied  sounds  apd 
sights  afforded  by  a  plain  in  the  province  of  Mina^  Geraes* 

*  How  different  are  the  feelion  of  the  traveller  when  he  passes 
ffom  the  dark  low  forests  into  uie  free  and  open  tracts !  On  these 
serene  and  tranquil  heights  the  noisy  inhabitants  of  the  wood  are 
mute ;  we  no  longer  hear  the  howling  of  herds  of  monkeys,  the  in- 
cessant screams  of  innumerable  parrots,  orioles,  and  toucans,  tbe 
far-sounding  hammering  of  the  wood-peckers,  the  metallic  notes 
of  the  uraponga,  the  ftdl  tones  of  maoalcins,  the  cry  of  the  hocooes, 
jacues,  ftc  Ine  more  numerous  are  the  humming-birds,  buzzing  like 
Dees  round  the  flowering  shrubs ;  gay  butterflies  fluttering  over  tbe 
rippling  streams ;  numerous  wasps  flying  in  and  out  of  their  loQg 
nests  hanging  suspended  to  the  trees ;  and  large  hornets*  (morim^ 
hondoi)  hovering  over  the  ground,  which  is  undermined  to  a  great 
extent  with  their  cells.  .The  red- capped  and  hooded  fl|y-catcber,  the 
barbudoi  (the  barbets),  little  sparrow  nawks,  the  rusty  red  or  spotted 
cabari  (Brazilian  own,  bask  on  the  shrubs  daring  the  heat  of  noon, 
and  watch,  conceded  among  the  branches,  for  the  small  birds  and 
insects  which  fly  by ;  the  tinamus  walks  d^owly  among  the  pine-apple 
plants,  the  enapupU  and  fiamMu  in  the  grass;  single  toucans  seekmg 
berries,  hop  atnong  tke  branches  i  the  purple  tanagers  follow  each 
other  in  amorous  pursuit  from  tree  to  tree  \  the  caracari  and  the 
caraeari  flyipg  aboat  the  roads  quite  tame,  to  setde  upon  the 
backs  of  the  mules  or  oxen ;  soMdl  wood-peckers  silently  creep  up 
the  treesi  and  look  in  the  bark  for  insects;  tbe  maty  tbnish,  oillea 
Jo^  de  Barroi^  fearlessly  fixes  itr  oven^shsped  nest  quite  lo«r 
between  the  branches;  the  siskin-like  cy^sepdr  slips  ^impereeptibly 
from  its  nest,  (which,  like  that  of  the  pigeoos»  is  bniirof  twigs*  and 
haogs  down  from  the  branches  to  the  length. of  several  feet,)  to  add 
a  new  division  to  it  for  this  year ;  the  cJoAa,  sitting  still  on  the  tops 
of  the  trees,  looks  down  after  the  serpents  basking  on  the  roads, 
which,  even  though  poisonous,  constitute  its  fbod,  and  sometimes, 
when  it  sees  people  approaching,  it  sets  up  a  cry  of  distress,  re- 
sembling a  human  voice.  It  is  very  rarelv  that  the  tranquilH^  of 
the  place  is  interruptedf  when  garrulous  orioles  (Popa  arroxj^  iittle 

S arrets  and  parroquets  (Maracants^  MaritSca$t  JanamiM)^  coming  in 
pcks  flrom  the  maize  and  cotton  plantations  in  the  neighbouring 
wood,  alight  upon  the  smgle  trees  on  the  campos,  and  widi  terrible 
.  cries  appear  still  to  contend  for  the  booty;  or  bands  of  restteae 
hooded  cuckoos,  crowded  together  upon  the  branches,  defbnd,  with 
a  noisy  croakins,  their  common  nest,  which  is  fikM  of  creen-specUed 
eggs.  Alarmed  by  this  noise,  or  by  paasiog  tr«velters,  numerous 
fiunilies  of  Kttie  pigeons  (RoksJ^  often  no  bi^r  than  a  sparrow,  fly 
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fpom  bush  to  hmh ;  tbe  iMger  pigeoM  {Amantga  and  Trdfmue)^ 
seekiag  singlv  toumg  the  bushes  for  food,  haHen  alaniied  to  die* 
lommHs  of  the  ncignbouriBg  wood^  where  their  brflliaiit  plamage 
shines  in  the  son ;  nunerous  flocks  of  little  mookejrs  ma  whisUmg 
ind  hiflsing  to  the  recesses  of  the  forest :  the  cavies,  running  about 
on  the  tops  of  die  UMmntainsy  hastily  secrete  theossehres  under  loose 
slones;  the  AmericaB  ostsiches  (Emm)^  which  herd  in  fomiiiesy 
gsUop  at  the  slightest  noi8e>  like  hones  tbroogh  the  buthesy  and  over 
hills  and  valle3rs accompanied  by  their  young;  the  dicholopus  (Sifir 
tmas)^  which  pursues  serpents,  flies»  sometimes  sinking  into  the 
grass,  somedmes  rising  into  the  trees,  or  rapidly  climbing  the  summits 
of  the  hiBs,  where  it  sends  forth  its  loud  decekful  cry,  resembling 
that  of  the  bostasd ;  the  terrified  armadillo  (Tai^  Canasira^  Ptba^ 
Bola}  runs  fearfoNr  about  to  look  for  a  hiding-place,  or,  when  die 
danger  presses,  mJcs  into  its  armour;  the  ant-eater  {Tamandu3t 
Bandeira,  nUrin)  nus  heayily  through  the  plain,  and,  in  case  of 
need,  lyii^  on  its  back,  threatens  its  pursuers  with  its  sharp  claws. 
Far  from  aU  noise,  the  deader  deer,  the  black  tqpir  or  the  pecari,  feed 
on  the  sUvtaof  the  forest  Elevated  above  all  this,  the  red-headed 
yditnt(UrUu\  soanin  the  higher  regions;  the  dangerous  ratde- 
snabe  {C(ucaotl\^  hidden  in  die  grasses,  excites  terror  by  its  ratde ; 
the  gigandc  snaKo  sports  suspended  from  the  tree  wiA  its  head  upon 
the  gtoond ;  and  the  crocodile^  resembling  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  basks 
io  the  sun  oi»  the  banks  of  the  pools.  Afber  all  this  has  passed  during 
the  day  before  die  eyes  of  the  traveller,  the  approach  of  night,  with 
the  durping  of  tbe  grasshoppers,  the  monotonous  cry  of  the  goat- 
sucker {J^  ania  pio\  ^e  baritjng  of  th6^roil^ih|;  wolf,  and  of 
the  shy  fox»  or  Chtf  rcwng  6f  the  ounces,  eotnplete  the  singular 
piclttse  of  the \^iiml  kingdom  in  these  peaceful  plains.'  ' 

Vol.  11.  pp.  159—163. 

Mr.  Mawe  has  told  us  all  about  thre  gold-woshkig  and  tbe< 
diamond  mines ;  we  sbaU  aot  therefose  follow  these  traveHers 
to  the  city  of  liches.  Theit  account  of  the  Pauliatas  is  soase-^ 
what  nieagra.  That  which  they  give  of  tbe  Coroado  and  .Qo- 
Topo  Indiaiis,  is  not  unacceptable,  but  tbe  subject  is  a  most 
disgUBtine^  one.  In  these  southern  tribes,  no  redeeming  c[ua* 
lities  appear  to  present  themselves,  such  as  have  sometimes 
been  exhibited  by  the  North  American  Indians.  Tbey  seem 
the  negroes  of  the  Western  continent, — inferior  in  capacity 
to  some  of  tbe.  Africai:!  tribes^  and  in  tkeijp  pbysiognoviy  par- 
taking of  both  the  Ediiopian  and  the  Caln^uc.  The  following 
is  a  (brkly  coloiised  vepresentotioa,  a«d,  w#  aaspeel,  qn  some 
points^  OTercbasged :  it  is,  at  aU  events,  mplieable,  in  ita  Ml 
extent,  to  some  ttibca  ooly  oC  the  Indimi  family. 

-'  Tha  temparasdent  of  the  Indian  is  almost  wholly  undeveloped, 
and  appears  as  phlegm.  All  the  powers  of  the  soul,  nay,  even  the 
oMve  irefipeApieasuMa  ef  the  senses^  seem  to  be  in  a  stale  of  ie- 
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tbargy.    Without  reflection  on  the  whole*  of  the  creatibD.  or  the 
caases  arid  internal  conitection  of  things^  they  live  with  their  faculties 
directed  onlj  to   self-preservation.    Ihey  scarcely  disUngtiiali  the 
past  and  the  future,  and  hience  they  never  provide  for  the  foHownig 
day.    Strangers  to   complaisance,    gratituae,    friendship,   humility, 
ambition,  and,  in  general,  to  all  delicate  and  noble  emotions  which 
adorn  human  society ;  obtuse,  reserved,  sunk  in  indifference  to  evet^ 
thing,  the  Indian  employs  nothing  but  his  naturally  acute  senaea,  his 
cunning,  and  his  retentive  memory,  and  that  only  m  war  or  hunting, 
his  chief  occupations.    Cold  and  indolent  in  his  domestic  relations^ 
he  follows  mere  animal  instinct  more  than  tender  attachment ;  and 
his  love  to  his  wife  shews  itself  only  in  cruel  jealousy,  which,  with 
revenge,  is  the  only  passion  that  can  rouse  his  stunted  bouJ  froon 
its  moody  indifference.    The  men  seem  to  have  no  sense  of  modesty ; 
only  the  naked  women,  when  they  are  in  the  presence  of  straogera, 
appear  to  shew  it,  by  the  manner  of  their  walking.    Insennbre  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  palate,  particularly  inclined  to  animal  food,  the 
Indian  is  in  general  abstemious,  following  only  the  calls  of  nature, 
without  regard  to  time,  and  oflen  fasting  to  suit  his  convenienoe ; 
but  he  drills  to  excess  of  his  Vinhassa,  or  of  brandy  when  he  can 
procure  it.    Still  and  docile  in  the  service  of  the  whites ;  unremit- 
tingly persevering  in  the  work  assigned  him ;  not  to  be  excited  by 
any  treatment  to  anger,  though  he  may  to  long  cherished  revenge  ; 
he  is  born,  as  the  colonists  are  used  to  say,  only  to  be  commanded. 
Neither    thievish  nor    deceitful,   having    no  eagerness    af\er    any 
thing    that    does   not  relate   to   the  wants  of   the   stomach,    he 
keeps  always  isolated    and  separate  from  the    family.    However 
carefully  attended  by  the  colonists  in  sickness,  or,  in  general,  loaded 
with  benefits,  be  feels,  during  his  convalescence,  only  the  greater 
longing  for  his  ivandering  life  ;  and,  almost  incapable  of  gratitude, 
flies,  even  without  any  particular  inducement,  back  to  his  gloomy 
fbrests.    By  no  means  inclined  to  conversation,  he  sleeps  during 
a  part  of  the  day  ;  plays^  when  not  occupied  in  the  chase,  with  his 
domestic  animals ;  or  sits  gazing  intently  without  though^  sometimes 
frightened,   as  in  a  dream,  by  fanciful  images.    Qiained  to  the 

E resent,  he  hardly  ever  raises  his  eves  to  the  starry  firmament*  Yet 
e  is  actuated  by  a  certain  awe  of  some  constellations,  as  of  every 
thing  that  indicates  a  spiritual  connection  of  things.  His  chief 
attention,  however,  is  not  directed  to  the  sun,  but  to  the  moon ; 
according  to  which  he  calculates  time,  and  from  which  he  is  used  to 
deduce  good  and  evil.  As  all  that  is  good  passes  without  notice  by 
him,  and  onlv  what  is  disagreeable  makes  an  impression  on  him; 
he  acknowleages  no  cause  of  good,  or  no  God,  out  only  an  evil 
principle,  whidi  meets  him  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  lizard,  of 
a  man  with  stag's  feet,  of  a  crocodile,  ot  an  ounce;  sometimes 
transforms  itself  mto  a  swamp,  &c.,  leads  him  astray,  vexes  him, 
brings  him  into  difficulty  and  danger,  and  even  kilk  him/ 

Vol.  II.  pp.  241-^. 

Prince  Maximilian  given  by  no  means  a  mach  more  pleasing 
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account  of  some  of  the  tribes  with  which  he  formed  an  ac<* 

Juainlaoce.    The  Puries  who  inhabit  the  northern  bank  of  the 
arabyba^  are  thus  described. 

*  They  were  all  shorty  not  above  five  .feet  five  inches  high  ;  most 
of  thenoy    the  women  as  well  as  the  men,  were  broad  and  strong 
limbed.    They  were  all  quite  naked,  except  a  few  who  wore  hand- 
kerchiefs round  their  waists,  or  short  breeches,  which  th^  had  ob- 
taioed  from  the  Portuguese.    Some,  had  their  heads  entirely  shorn ; 
others  had  their  naturally  thick,  coal-black  hair,  cut  over  the  eyes, 
sod  banging  down  into  the  neck ;  some  of  them  .had. their  beards  and 
eje-brows  cut:short«    In  general,  they  have  but  little  beard ;  in  most 
of  them  it  forms  only  a  thm  circle  round  the  mouth«  and  hangs  down 
about  three,  mches  below  the  clvin*    Sprn^  had  painted  on  their  fore- 
heads and.  cheeks,  round. red  spots  with  uriicu  :  on  the  breast  and 
arms,  on  the  contrary,  they  all  had  d^rk-blu^.  stripes,  made  of  the 
juice  of  the  frenipaha  fruit.    Th^se  are  two  colours  which  are  era- 
ployed  by  all  the  Tajmyas.    Round  the  neck;  or  across  the  breast 
and  one  shoulder,  they  had  rows  of  hard  black-berries  strung  together, 
in  the  middle  of  which,  in  front,  was  a  number  of  the  eye-teeth  of 
monkeys,  ounces,  cats,  and  wild  anipaals.     Some  oi  them. wore  these 
necklaces  without  teeth.   They  have  another  similar  ornament,  which 
appears  to  be  composed  of  the  rind  of  certain  vegetable  excrescences, 
probably  the  thorns  of  some  shrub.    The  men  carry  in  their  hands 
long  bows  and  arrows,  which,  as  well  as  all  their  ejects,  they,  at  ouv 
desire,  bartered  for  trifles,     Two  of  them  had  been  brought  up  in 
their  childhood  among  the  Portuguese,  and  spoke  their  language  a 
little.    We  gave  them  knives,  rosaries,  small  looking-glasses,  and 
distributed  among  them  some  bottles  pf  sugar-brandy,. on  which  they 
became  extremely  cheerful  and  familiar.    We.  informed  them  of  our 
^intentioQ  to  visit  them  in  their  wood^  early  in  the  moroing,  if  they 
would  receive  us  well ;  and,  on  our  projniaing  also  to  bring  other  pre- 
sents with  us,   they  took  their  leave  highly  pleased,  and,  with  loud 
abouts  and  singing,  hastened  back  to  their  wilds. 

'  The  figure  of  the  men  is  in  general  robust,  squat,  and  often  very 
muscular;  the  head  large  and  round;  the  face  broad,  with  mostly 
high  cheek-bones ;  the  eyes  black,  small,  and  sometimes  oblique ;  the 
nose  short  and  broad,  and  their  teeth  very  white :  but  some  were  dis- 
tinguished by  sharp  features,  small  aquilihe  noses,  and  very' lively 
eyes,  which  in  very  few  of  them  have  a  pleasing  Ipok^  but  in  most,  a 

?;rave,  gloomy,  aod  cunning  expression,  shaded  by  th^r  projecting 
breheads.  One  of  the  men  was  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  by  his 
Calmuck  physiognomy;  he  had  a  large  round  head,,  the  hair  of  which 
was  all  cut  to  an  inch  in  length,  a  very  muscular  robust  body,  a  short, 
thick  neck,  a  broad,  flat  face  ;  his  eyes,  which  were  placed  obliquely, 
were  rather  larger  than  those  of  the  Calmucks  usually  are,  very  black, 
itaring,  and  wild ;  the  eye-brows  were  black,  bushy,  and  much  arched : 
tlienoie  small,  but  with  wide  nostrils :  the  lips  rather  thick*  This 
^Uow,  who,  as  our  attendants  said,  had  never  been  seen  here  before. 
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lower  lips  and  in  their  ears :  the  lip  is  thut  made  to  project  very  feocAf 
and  the  ears  of  some  of  tbeni  hang,  like  large  wings,  down  to  tWr 
shoulders.    Their  brown  bodies  are  covered  with  dirt.'  pw  flMk 

One  of  their  leaders  wore . '  plugs'  of  this  descriptioii^  it  Ik 
eurs  and  under-lip,  four  inches  in  diameter ;  and  in  tlie  sknll 
of  a  young  Botueudo,  which  his  Highness  was  so  fortdnale 
as  to  obtain  for  Professor  Blumenbaon,  (a  treasure  worth  hi 
weight  in  gold  to  the  Phrenological  SbcietyJ  the  wood  had 
not  only  pushed  the  lower  fore-teeth  out  of  tlfeir  places,  but 
had  even  pressed  together  and  effaced  the  sockets  or  tliie  teeA. 
The  ladieiB  wear  the  hotoqne  as  well  as  the  men ;  but  Prince 
IMaximilian  says,  or  his  French  translator  makes  him  say, 
'  elh  (la  botoque>  est  plus  petite  4r  plui  elegante  que  ceUe  m 
'  hommes.  Mrs.  Graham  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 
their  comparative  elegance  during  her  stay  at  Rio,  la  party  of 
Botucudoes  having  ccme  to  Praya  Grande  in  the  Bay  of  Rio, 
*  on  a  visit/    Their  appearance  is  thus  described. 

*  We  saw  about  six  men.  and  ten  women^  with  some  young  duldrcn. 
The  faces  are  rather  square*  with  very  hJgh  cheek-bones,  and  low, 
contracted  foreheads.  Some  of  the  young  women  are  reaUy  prattf* 
of  a  light  copper  colour,  which  glows  all  over  when  they  mow; 
and  two  of  the  young  men  were  decidedly  handsome,  with  veij  dirk 
eyes,  (the  usual  colour  of  the  eyes  is  haze],>  and  aaoOine  noses  j 
the  rest  were  so  disfigured  by  the  holes  cut  in  their  lower  lips  and 
their  ears  to  receive  their  barbarous  ornaments,  that  we  could  scarceij 
tell  what  they  were  like.  1  had  understood  that  the  privilege  of  thus 
beautifying  the  face  was  reserved  for  the  men,  but  the  women  of  thii 
party  were  equally  disfigured.  We  purchased  from  one  of  the  men 
a  mouth-piece,  measuring  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The 
ornaments  used  by  these  people  are  pieces  of  wood  perfectly  circular, 
whicA  are  inserted  into  the  slit  of  the  lip  or  ear,  like  a  button,  and 
are  extremely  frightful,  especially  when  they  are  eating.  It  gives 
the  mouth  the  appearance  of  an  ape's ;  and  the  peculiar  mmnping  it 
occasions  is  so  nideously  unnatural,  that  it  gives  credit  to,  v  it  did 
not  originally  suggest,  the  stories  of  their  cannibalism.  The  mouth 
is  still  more  ugly  without  the  lip*piece,  the  teeth  appearing,  and 
saliva  running  through.'  pp.  224,  5. 

Mrs.  Graham's  doubt  respecting  their  cannibal  practices  is, 
however,  as  unreasonable  as  her  manner  of  accounting  for  the 
report  is  extravagant.  The  resemblance  of  their  fkromite  food, 
the  ape,  to  the  human  form,  is  referred  to  by  Prince  Mazi- 
milian  with  much  more  plausibility,  as  a  circumstam^  that 
may  possibljr  have  given  rise,  in  some  cases,  to  the  opinion ; 
but  he  admits  that  they  cannot  be  cleared  from  the  charge 
of  now  and  then  treating  themselves  with  the  flesh  of  an 
enemy.    Moreover,  they  are  said  to  look  upon  the  negroes 
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tft  a  sort  of  ape,  and  to  call  them  by  this  name ;  th^y  may, 
llierefore,  not  consider  tlie  cooking  and  eating  of  a  negro  as 
cannibalism,  any  more  than  a  West  India  planter  considers  the 
killing  of  one  as  murder.  But  the  evidence  adduced  by  Mn 
Southey  in  his  History  of  Brazil,  places  the  repulsive  fact 
beyond  the  possibility  of  scepticism.  The  savages  are  said 
to  have  even  expressed  astonishment  on  learning  that  the 
Portuguese  killed  men  and  did  ^not  eat  them.  Some  of  the 
almost  incredible  stories  related  by  the  early  voyagers,  may  be 
idlargeable  with  circumstantial  exaggeration ;  but  the  existence 
of  the  practice  is  established  by  uie  concurrent  testimony  of 
all  travellers  who  have  had  any  opportunity  of  observation ; 
and  the  attempt  to  palliate  the  enormity  of  the  fact,  by  as- 
eribing  it  to  revenge  or  other  motives,  is  at  once  ill-judged  and 
gratuitous^ 

'  *  When  we  questioned  the  Botucudoes  of  Belmonte  respecting 
this  horrible  usage/  says  Prince  Maximilian,  *  they  alwajrs  answerec^ 
that  it  did  not  prevail  among  them ;  but  they  owned  that  many  of 
their  countrymen,  and  amonff  others  a  chief  named  Jonu6,  still  pnu> 
liied .  it.  In  fact,  what  had  become  of  the  flesh  which  thejf  had 
carefiilly.cut  from  the  bodies  of  the  enemies  whom  they  had  killed  ? 
Moreover,  all  my  doubts  on  Uiis  point  were  removed  by  Qu^ck,  the 
jfmng.Botocttdo  whom  I  had  brought  with  me.  He  had  for  a  long 
time  nesitated  to  confess  the  truUi,  but  he  assented  at  last,  when 
I  told  him  that  I  knew  Uiat  hb  horde  at  Belmonte  had  for  a  long 
tinie  relinqnished  the  usage.' 

He  then  related  two  instances  in  which  Botocudo  chieftains 
had  captured^  not  a  negro,  but  an  Indian  of  the  Patacho  tribe, 
and  in  one  of  these  instances,  the  whole  horde  had  feasted  on 
the  prisoner.  His  narrative  may  be  the  more  safely  relied 
upon,  aays  his  Highness,  inasmuch  as  it  was  with  difficulty 
extorted  from  him.*  In  other  respects,  these  Botucudoes  seem 
to  be  by  no  means  the  most  degraded  of  the  Indian  tribes. 
They  are  represented  to  be  better-made  and  handsomer  than 
the  other  Tapuyas,  of  middle  stature,  sometimes  tall,  robust 
and  weU-proportioned,  with  handsome  hands  and  feet.  They 
are  said  to  oe  not  unsusceptible  of  fidelity  of  attachment, 
and  of.  g^titude ;  and  in  many  points,  the  Author  is  led  to 
characterise  them  very  di£ferently  from  the  diminutive  and 
insensible  Pun.  Though  indolent,  like  all  other  Indians^  they 
are  sometimes  known  to  be  jgay,  diatty,  and  facetious. 

For  the  horrible  mutilation  of  the  countenance  by  which 
they  are  distinguished,   it  is  difficult  to  account  by  even  a 
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lower  lips  and  in  their  ears :  the  lip  is  thas  made  to  project  wery  iDiiob, 
ood  the  ears  of  some  of  them  hang,  like  large  wings,  down  to  didr 
shoulders.    Their  brown  bodies  are  covered  with  dirt.*  p.  fiD4« 


One  of  their  leaders  wore . '  plugs'  of  this  descriptioii,  in 
ears  and  under-lip»  four  incheii  iu  diameter ;  and  in  tlie  nhJH 
of  a  young  Botueudo,  wHich  fais  Hiehness  was  so  fortdnalie 
as  to  obtain  for  Professor  Bluraenbaon,  (a  treasure  worth  lis 
weight  in  gold  to  the  Phrenological  Society,)  the  wood  had 
not  only  pushed  the  lower  fore-teeth  out  of  tlfeir  places,  bot 
had  even  pressed  together  and  effaced  the  sockets  or  the  teetli. 
The  ladies  wear  the  hotoqne  as  well  as  the  men ;  but  Prince 
Maximilian  says,  or  his  French  translator  makes  him  sav; 
'  die  (la  botoque>  est  plus  petite  ^  plus  elegante  que  celk  da 
'  hommes.  Mrs.  Graham  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  qf 
their  comparative  elegance  during  her  stay  at  Rio,  la  party  of 
Botucudoes  having  come  to  Praya  Grande  in  tlie  Bay  of  Rio> 
'  on  a  visit/    Their  ap|>earance  is  thus  described. 

*  We  saw  about  six  men.  and  ten  women,  with  some  young  dnUm* 
The  faces  are  rather  square*  with  very  high  cheek-bones,  and  loV| 
contracted  foreheads.  Some  of  the  young  women  are  really  prel^i 
of  a  light  copper  colour,  which  glows  all  over  when  they  Uoso; 
and  two  of  the  young  men  were  decidedly  handsome,  with  very  dirk 
eyes,  (the  usual  colour  of  the  eyes  is  hazel,>  and  aauiline  noses : 
the  rest  were  so  disfigured  by  the  holes  cut  in  their  lower  lipe  m 
their  ears  to  receive  their  barbarous  ornaments,  that  we  could  scaredj 
tell  what  they  were  like.  1  had  understood  that  the  privilege  oTthus 
beautifying  the  face  was  reserved  for  the  men,  but  the  women  of  thii 
party  were  equally  disfigured.  We  purchased  from  one  of  the  men 
a  mouth-piece,  measuring  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The 
ornaments  used  by  these  people  are  pieces  of  wood  perfectly  circular, 
whicli  are  inserted  into  tne  sh't  of  the  lip  or  ear,  like  a  button,  and 
are  extremely  frightful,  especially  when  they  are  eating.  It  ghrei 
the  mouth  the  appearance  of  an  ape's ;  and  the  peculiar  mompiDg  it 
occasions  is  so  hideously  unnatural,  that  it  gives  credit  to,  vhdid 
not  originally  suggest,  the  stories  of  their  cannibalism*  The  mouth 
is  still  more  ugly  without  the  lip-piece,  the  teeth  appearing,  and 
saliva  running  through.'  pp.  224,  5, 

Mrs.  Graham's  doubt  respecting  their  cannibal  practices  is, 
however,  as  unreasonable  as  her  manner  of  accounting  for  die 
report  is  extrava^nt.  The  resemblance  of  their  favounte  food, 
the  ape,  to  the  human  form,  is  referred  to  by  Prince  Maxi* 
milian  with  much  more  plausibility,  as  a  circumstance  that 
may  possibljr  have  given  rise,  in  some  cases,  to  the  opinion; 
but  he  admits  that  they  cannot  be  cleared  from  the  charge 
of  now  and  then  treating  themselves  with  the  flesh  of  an  ' 
enemy.    Moreover,  they  are  said  to  look  upon  Uie  negroes 
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a  sort  of  ape,  and  to  call  them  by  this  name ;  they  may, 
sreibre,  not  consider  tlie  cooking:  and  eating  of  a  negro  as 
mibalism,  any  more  than  a  West  India  planter  considers  tho 
ling  of  one  as  murder.  But  the  evidence  adduced  by  Mr. 
uthey  in  his  History  of  Brazil,  places  the  repulsive  fact 
yond  the  possibility  of  scepticism.    The  sava^s  are  said 

have  even  expressed  astonishment  on  learning  that  the 
Ttuguese  killed  men  and  did  «ot  eat  them.  Some  of  the 
aost  incredible  stories  related  by  the  early  voyagers,  may  be 
urgeable  with  circumstantial  exaggeration ;  but  tlie  existence 
the  practice  is  established  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of 

travellers  who  have  had  any  opportunity  of  observation ; 
d  the  attempt  to  palliate  the  enormity  of  the  fact,  by  as- 
hing it  to  revenge  or  other  motives,  is  at  once  ill-judged  (uid 
Ltuitous, 

'  When  we  questioned  the  Botucudoes  of  Belmonte  respectii^ 
I  horrible  usage,'  sa^  Prince  Maximilian,  *  they  always  answered, 
it  it  did  not  prevail  among  them ;  but  they  owned  that  many  of 
lir  countrymen,  and  among  others  a  chief  named  Jonu6,  still  prac* 
id  it.  In  fact,  what  had  become  of  the  flesh  which  they  had 
"efiilly  cut  from  the  bodies  of  the  enemies  whom  they  had  killed  ? 
Nreover,  all  my  doubts  on  this  point  were  removed  by  Qu^ck,  the 
jng  Botocudo  whom  I  had  brought  with  me.  He  had  for  a  long 
leliesitated  to  confess  the  truSi,  but  he  assented  at  last,  when 
xdd  him  that  I  knew  that  his  horde  at  Belmonte  had  for  a  long^ 
le  relinquished  the  usage/ 

He  then  related  two  instances  in  which  Botocudo  chieftains 
i  captured,  not  a  negro,  but  an  Indian  of  the  Patacho  tribe, 
i  in  one  of  these  instances,  the  whole  horde  had  feasted  on 
5  prisoner.  His  narrative  may  be  the  more  ?^^®^y.^  , 
on,  says  his  Highness,  inasmuch  as  it  was  with  difficulty 
»rted  from  him.*  In  other  respects,  these  Botucudoes  seem 
be  by  no  means  the  most  degraded  of  the  Indian  tnbes. 
ey  are  represented  to  be  better-made  and  handsomer  man 
I  other  Tapuyas,  of  middle  stature,  sometimes  tall,  ^^ut 
i  well-proportioned,  with  handsome  hands  and  feet.  They 
said  to  be  not  unsusceptible  of  fidelity  of  attachment 
I  of  gratitude ;  and  in  many  points,  the  Author  is  led  to 
racterise  them  very  differently  from  the  dimiuuUve  sad 
ensible  Pun.  Though  indolent,  like  all  other  Indiaos,  tfe^ 
sometimes  known  to  be  gay,  chatty,  and  facetious. 
?or  the  horrible  mutilation  of  the  countenance  by  rtKh 
y  are  distinguished,   it  is  difficult  to  account  bf  Ma  a 
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plausible  conjecture.  It  appears  extraordinary,  we  are  told, 
even  to  other  Tapuya  tribes  on  the  coast,  who  call  them  i^ 
cosak.  Great-eared.  But  it  is  not  the  ear-plug,  or  ear-jem, 
that  is  so  extraordinary.  Lieut  Kotzebue  mentions  some  of 
the  islanders  of  the  racific  Archipelago,  who  had  ear-hdes 
measuring  more  than  three  inches  in  -ammeter,  in  which  wm 
worn  a  roll  of  green  leaves  or  of  tortoise-shell.*  Captain  Cook 
had  before  made  a  similar  statement  with  regard  to  the  nadvei 
of  Easter  Island.  Azara  states,  that  the  Paraguay  Indimt 
observe  the  same  usage ;  they  also  insert  a  small  piece  of 
wood  in  the  shape  of  a  tongue  in  the  under-lip,  but  it  dis- 
figures them  less  than  the  large  '  bung*  of  tne  Botucndo* 
Condamine  saw  on  the  banks  of  the  Maranham  or  Amazoni 
river,  savages  who  had  the  lobes  of  each  ear  extended  to  a 
monstrous  length,  and  pierced  with  a  hole  wide  enough  to 
hold  a  large  nosegay  as  a  pendant.  One  traveller,  GuniK 
goes  so  far  as  to  affirm,  that  ne  saw  on  the  banks  of  the  Apure. 
a  tribe  who  had  succeeded  in  stretching  their  ears  till  thcj 
served  as  pockets.  In  this  case,  the  useful  waa  singuladi? 
united  with  the  ornamental.  Bat  ear-rings  or  pendants  m 
the  ear,  of  some  description  or  other,  have  been  wovn  l^ 
almost  all  nations,  civilized  or  uncivilized^  from  the  remotest 
times ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  more  iinnatural  in  the  ear-nose- 

Siy  of  the  Amazonian  belle,  or  the  tortoise-shell  pendant  of 
e  ladies  of  Easter  Island,  than  in  the  jewelrywhich  wei^ 
down  the  delicate  ears  of  an  English  beauty.  The  hotoqye  is 
the  monstrous  thing  that  seems  such  an  outrage  upon  nature, 
because,  besides  being,  in  the  eyes  even  oi  savages,  a  de- 
formity, it  is  a  positive  and  perpetual  inconvenience.  Could 
it  originate  in  the  mere  wish  to  give  the  countenance  Ae  ap- 
pearance of  beinj^  beautifully  under-hung?  If  so,  we  migBt 
Suppose  that  the  fashion  had  its  rise  in  a  loyal  wish  to  coujf 
that  grace  from  the  ph^iognomy  of  some  great  caciaue,  woa 
might  chance  to  be  provided  by  nature  with  a  projecting  un- 
der-lip ;  or  he  might  himself  enact  the  fashion  of  wearing  the 
botoque,  not  choosing  to  be  singular.  In  the  Mexican  paint' 
in^s  which  employed  the  learned  ingenuity  of  Dr.  Paul  PeBx 
CtiDrehi  of  New  Guatemala,t  it  is  observable,  that  the  piroffies 
6f  the  figures  have  for  the  most  part  a  receding  chiti  and  % 
spout-shaped  under-lip  ;  but,  whether  of  natural  or  of  artificial 
formation^  we  cannot  tell.  In  either  case,  this  conformation 
of  the  nether  lip  would  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  trait 
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o£  persona)  beauty  by  a  nation  to  whom  the  Ayiaores  may 
possibly  bear  some  a£Bnity« 

But  enough  of  this  subject.  AH  that  is  connected  with 
^se  humiliating  specimens  of  our  degraded  nature,  is  pain- 
ful and  revoltins.  We  hasten  briefly  to  notice  Uie  costly 
quarto  put  forth  by  Mrs«  Graham,  and  regret  that  we  cannot 
compUment  the  Authoress  on  having  done  herself  much  credit 
by  this  hasty  production.  The  first  seventy-six  pages  are  qo- 
flwpied  wiUi  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Brazil,  the  greater 
piirt  taken  from  Southey's  History,  but  brought  down  to  the 
period  of  Mrs.  Graham's  arrival  at  Brazil  in  Sept.  182^.  We 
sre  not  disposed  to  find  much  fault  with  the  sketch ;  but  its 
professed  object,  that  of  making  the  subse<][uent  political 
events  understood,  would  have  been  answered  quite  as  well,  had 
it  commenced  with  the  events  of  Augustl807.  Twenty  pages  more 
are  occupied  with  the  voyage,  in  which  the  Author  nas  very 
nunecessarily  detailed  the  well-known  ceremonies  on  passing 
the  line.  At  length,  having  travelled  through  more  than  ^ 
&iirtb  of  the  volume*  we  amve  at  Pernambuco,  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  which  are  devoted  between  thirty  and  forty  page% 
without  adding  any  thing  material  to  the  information  pre* 
Ticynsly  supplied  by  Ittr.  Koster.  Bahia  occupies  the  next  five 
and  twenty  pages,  and  then  we  are  taken  to  Rio.  The  first 
tart  conduaes  with  the  sailing  of  Capt  Graham  and  his  lady 
m  the  coast  of  Chile.  The  Captain  died  on  the  voyage.  Th6 
Journal  of  the  Author's  visit  to  Chile  is  reserved  to  form  the 
subject  of  a  separate  volume*  Mrs.  G.  assigning  as  her  rea- 
■oo  for  this  convenient  arrangement,  '  that  the  narratives  con* 
'  ceirning  Spanish  and  Portuguese  America  should  be  kept 
^  quite  separate.'  We  think  tnat  they  might  nevertheless  have 
appeared  in  the  same  volume.  The  Author's  Journal  of  her 
teepnd  visit  to  Brazil  commences  at  March  13,  1822,  just  be- 
fim  the  Bmperor^s  coronation.  The  longest  speech  that, 
probably,  ever  was  made  from  a  throne,  occupying  eleven  of 
Bin.  Graham's  pages,  was  pronounced  on  that  occasion  by  hia 
iCftjesty ;  and  we  are  assured,  that  '  so  far  from  the  speec^ 
''  ^ving  the  air  of  a  thing  read  from  a  paper  or  studied^ 
'  it  was  spoken  as  freely  as  if  it  was  the  spontaneous  efiusion 
'  qf  the  moment,  and  excited  a  feeling  as  firee  in  hip  favoiir/ 
Tliu  '  free  feeling'  we  do  not  quite  understand.  The  remainr 
dec  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  a  description  of  Rio  and 
its  Ticinity,  and  concludes  with  a  true  and  particular  account 
of  the  Author's  appointment  to  the  post  of  governess  to  the 
princess  imperial  of  Brazil.  As  a  Brazilian  drawing-room 
BBEv  be  an  omect  of  curiosity  to  a  certain  clasa  of  obr  readers, 
lad  Mrs.  Graham  has  described  it  with  all  the  laudable  mi* 
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appeared  to  OB  all  60  for  midable,  febst  ^e  unanimoody  declared  we 
snoald  not  like  to  meet  him  alone,  unarmedy  in  a  solitaiy  place. 

*  All  the  men  here  carried  their  weapons,  consisting  ofloog  bows 
and  arrows,  in  their  hands.  The  bow  of  the  Purfes  and  Coroadoes 
measure  six  feet  and  a  hal^  or  even  more ;  it  is  smoothi  made  of  the 
hard,  tough,  dark  brown  wood  of  the  airi  palm,  and  has  a  string  com- 
posed of  fibres  of  ^wo/Aa  (bromelia.)  The  arrows  of  the  Paries 
are  often  above  six  fiset  long,  made  of  a  firm  knotty  reed  (taquara) 
which  grows  in  the  dry  woo£|  feathered  at  the  lower  extreraitj  with 
beautiml  blue  or  red  feadiers,  or  mth  those  of  the  peacock-pheasftnt, 
or  of  the  jacutinga.  Those  of  the  Coroadoes  are  made  of  another 
reed,  which  has  no  joints.  None  of  the  tribes  which  I  visited  on  dw 
coast,  poison  their  arrows ;  die  ingenuity  of  these  people,  who 
the  lowest  stage  of  civilizadon,  has,  happily,  not  attaioM.  Allifl 

*  When  our  first  cariosity  was  satisned,  wo  ttqtmXeA  ti» 
CO  conduct  us  to  Aeir  huts.  The  whole  troop  pteoeded,  and  we  fol- 
lowed on  horseback.  The  way  led  into  a  valley  which  crossed  the 
augar  [^ntations ;  it  then  decmsed  to  a  narrow  path,  till  at  length, 
VCL  the  thickest  of  the  ftwett,  we  Came  to  some  huts,  called  cwtri  in  the 
language  of  the  Puries.  They  are  certainly  some  of  the  most  simple 
in  Uie  world.  The  sleeping^^iet,  which  is  made  ofemUra  (bass  from 
a  kind  €€europh)f  is  suspended  between  two  trunks  of  trees,  to  which, 
higher  up,  .a  pole  is  fastened  transversely  by  means  of  a  rope  of  bind- 
WMd  fapojp  against  which  large  palm-leaves  are  laid  obliquely  on 
the  windward  side,  and  tliese arelined  below  with  hdicania  or  paUioba^ 
leaves,  and,  when  near  the  oiantatioos,  with  thoseof  thebanaoa»  Near 
««BaUfife  on  the  ground  Be  esnae  vesseb  of  the  fimil  oMie  eresceniia 
cufetef  or  afisw  gourdth^fUsi,  alitlle  wtt,'varioas^trifes  of  dress  or  or- 
nament, reeds  ror  -arrows  and  arrow-heads,  some  feathers  and  pro- 
visions, such  as  bananas  and  othet  ftoMu  The  bows  and  arrows  stand 
wainst  a  tree*  and  lean  d<ws  rash  loudly  backing  upon  the  stranger 
who  approaches  this  solitu(£e.  The  huts  are  snidU  an4  so^ejq>osed 
on  eveiy  side,  that  when,  the  weather  is  y|k&vp^^^r^[^.|^e  bjri»wn  in- 
mates are  seen  seeking  j^otection  a|^f ob^  k  Hy  crowding  dose  round 
^e  fire,  and  cowering  m  the  ashes :  at  other  times,  the  nmn  lies 
atretehed  at  his  ease  in  his  hammock,  while  the  woman  attends  the 
fire,  and  broils  meat,  which  is  stuck  on  a  pointed  sticL  Fire,  which 
the  Puries  call  pof^,  is  a  prime  necessary  of  life  with  all  the  BraziHaa 
iribes :  they  never  waKist  it  to  go  out,  and  keep  it  up  the  whole  night, 
because  they  viofllci  otherwiae,  owing  to  the  want  of  dothiog,  snffisr 
sevorely  fio^thecold;  and  because  it  is  abo  attended  with  the  isa- 
portent  advantage  of  soarmg  all  wild  beasts  from  their  huts. 

'  As  soon  as  we  reached  the  huts,  our  exdumgo  of  coosmodities 
was  set  on  fool*  We  made  the  women  presents  of  rosaries^  of  which 
they  are  particularly  fbndi  though  they  pulled  off  the  crossb  aadhughed 
jit  this  sacred  emblem  of  the  Catholic  church.  They  have  also  a  strong 
predilection  for  red  woollen  caps,  knives,  and  red  handkerchieb,  and 
most  readily  parted  with  their  bows  and  arrows  in  exchange  for 
these  articles.  The  women  were  very  eager  after  looking-glasses,  bat 
they  set  no  value  upon  sdssors.    We  obtained  from  than  by  barter, 
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a  great  number  of  bews  and  ar? owb,  and  several  laiige  baakeli.  Xlie 
latter  are  of  green  pa]ia4eB¥ea  interwoven  together :  below,  wbere 
thev  lie  against  the  back«  they  have  a  bottom  of  platted  woric,  and  a 
hiffh  border  of  the  same  on  the  sides,  but  are  generally  open  at  top. 
All  the  savages  freqoentljr  oMr  Itr  slfe^Iarffe  balls  of  wax,  which 
thej  collect  when  gathering  wild  honey.  Tn'ev  use  this  dark  brown 
wax  in  preparing  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  also  for  candles,  which 
they  sell  to  the  Portuguese.  The  Tapujras  make  these  candles,  which 
bum  extremely  well,  by  wrapping  a  wic^  of  cotton  round  a  thin  stick 
of  wax,  and  then  rolling  the  whole  firmly  together.  They  set  a  huh 
▼aloe  on  their  knife,  which  they  fasten  to  a  string  round  the  nedcp 
and  let  it  hang  down  upon  the  back :  it  frequently  consists  only  of  a 
piece  of  iron,  which  tbey  are  constantly  whetting  on  stones,  and  thus 
keep  ft  very  sharp.  If  you  cive  them  a  knife,  they  generally  break 
off  the  handle,  and  make  another  according  to  their  own  taste,  by  put- 
ting the  blade  between  two  pieces  of  wood,  which  they  bind  fast  to- 
gemer  with  a  string.*  pp.  114f-«120. 

Rude  insensibility,  except  under  the  stimulus  -  of  physical 
appetite  or  revenge,  is  represented  as  the  most  distinguishing 
trait  <f(  fheir  chamcter.  No  idols  were  seen  among  them,  but 
they  recognise  in  the  thunder,  the  voice  of  a  supreme  'Being, 
whom  they  call  TVipan.  Prince  Maximilian  says,  that  the 
Paries  would  never  confess  that  they  eat  human  flesh ;  but, 
that  they  feast  on  their  slaughtered  enemies^  is  attested  by  va- 
rious witnessea* 

The  moat  fbn9Didal)le^i(ciW  xu>w  found  on  the  easteni  coast, 
are  the  remsUos  of  the  QiiCQ:fiowerful  Aymofes  or  Botacodoea*. 
These  savages  tfure  distiiagoitihed  by 'the  practice  of  disfiguring 
tfaemselvea  by  the  nraat  siii|^ar  ornament  that  ever  the  per- 
verted-taale  of  a  saMge  mistook  for  an  improvement  npmi  na« 
ture.  The  node-jewel  is  graceful  and  rational,  in  compcgrison 
widi  ilita  tiideouB  moutlHfriece* 

*  Thesight  of  the  Botacudoes,*  saya  Prince  MaxiaMliaB,  *  astonished 
as  be^nd  all  expreasioQ  :  we  had  never  before  seen^nch  stnmge 
aad  siofdar!y«dy  beings;  Their  ortgtnid  eountemMices  wore  far- 
ther diaSgnNNl  by  large  pieces  of  wood  which  they  woiw  in  then* 


*  The  term  Soiucudo  was  given  them  by  the  Portuguese  in  allusion 


oomidemg-tbe  appellation  as  a  barbarous  term,  half  Tupi,  half  Por- 
tuguese, assigns,  out  evidently  on  conjecture,  a  different  derivation. 
(Notes  OB  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sec.  p.  801 . )  The  savages  call  themselves 
^/^gM^nwuMg^md  are  much  displeased  at  being  spoken  of  by  their 
nick-oaaie. 
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Art  IL  A  Commentary  on  the  Visiom  (/  Zecharioh  ilu  Pfu^i 
with  a  corrected  Traoslation  aod  critical  Notes.  Sy  the  &c^* 
John  Stonardy  D.D.  Rector  of  Aldinghaiiiy  LaiuSaahire.  pp.iif. 
461.    8vo.    London.    182^. 

1^  ANY  of  the  prophetical  portions  of  the  Bible  are  aoob- 
^^  scure,  and  at  the  same  time  so  importiint,  that  th^  inveiti* 
jpition  of  them  by  competent  pereoDs  must  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  useful  services  in  which  the  Biblical  scholar  can  be 
employed.     In  this  department  of  theology,  there  is  anpk 
scope  for  the  labours  of  learned  men,  who  should  conseonte 
their  studies  to  the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures.     Unhappiljf. 
however,  this  has  not  always  been  the  object  steadily  kepi  ia 
view  by  those  who  have  aaventured  into  these  difficult  ivftt* 
tigations.    Some  volumes ''  on  the  prophecies"  have  been  givim 
to  the  world  under  the  sanction  of  very  respectable  namely 
which  have  been  adapted  only  to  foster  political  prejudicei, 
and  to  perpetuate  national  discord.    Thus,  the  Scriptures  have 
been  perverted  and  abused  with  a  view  to  excite  pasnow 
which  it  is  among  their  final  purposes  to  destroy.    To  sack 
writers,  it  must,  one  would  imagine,  be  a  humiliating  and  aot 
unprofitable  task,  to  read  again  their  vainly  learned  Dissertatioai 
and  crude  Expositions,  now  that  events  nave,  in  G^neat  meaaun, 
shewn  the  presumption  of  their  speculations.    How  is  it,  thaty 
with  the  fall  of  Napoleon  and  the  restoration  of  peace,  tfaeie 
expounders  of  prophecy  have  desisted  from  their  calling.-^tbesb 
oracles  are  hushed  ?    if,  only  a  few  years  ago,  sucn  writei^ 
<could  find,  in  the  notorious  prevalence  of  irreligion  and  the 
daring  success  of  infidelity,  occasion  for  applying  novel  schemes 
of  interpretation  to  the  symbols  and  language  of  Scripture,  are 
we  to  conclude,  since  those  schemes  are  no  longer  advanced, 
that  the  seats  of  irreligion  have  been  purified,  that  anti-christiaB 
errors  and  corruptions  less  abound,  and  that  the  influence  of 
infidel  tenets  has  given  way  to  the  principles  and  virtues  of  the 
gospel  ?    Or  are  we  to  credit  the  reports  of  recent  travellers, 
who  assure  us,  on  their  own  personal  knowledge,  that  the  state 
of  those  countries  which  our  expounders  of  prophecy  described 
as  being  so  entirely  irreligious,  is  still  grossly  superstitious  and 
immoral ;  that  popery  has  retained,  in  some  places  regained  its 
sway,  without  i^inquishing  an  iota  of  its  claims,  or  arandoning 
any  of  the  grossest  of  its  corruptions,  and  that  infidelity  is  si 
much   as  ever  opposing  and  limiting  the  profession ofpms 
Christianity  ?    Is  the  religion  of  Chnst  more  widdy  diffused 
and  better  protected  in  France  under  the  government  of  the  re^ 
stored  Bourbons,  than  it  was  during  the  years  of  th«r  exik! 
If  not, — if  the  state  of  that  country  be  as  irreligious  and  comipf 
as  reports  of  unquestionable  authority  represent  it,  why  has  it 
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ik  a  isort  of  ape»  and  to  call  them  by  tbia  name ;  ihiy  nay, 
therefone,  not  consider  the  cooking  and  eating  oF  a  negro  as 
cannibaKsin,  any  more  than  a  West  India  planter  considers  thd 
killing  of  one  as  murder.  But  the  evidence  adduced  by  Mri 
Soutbey  in  bis  History  of  Brazil,  places  the  repukive  faiit 
beyond  the  possibility  of  scepticism.  The  sava^s  are  said 
to  have  even  expressed  astonishment  on  Jearmng  that  the 
Portuguese  killed  men  and  did  "not  eat  theuL  Some  of  the 
almost  incredible  stories  related  by  the  early  voyagers,  may  be 
chargeable  with  circumstantial  exaggeration ;  but  the  existence 
of  the  practice  is  established  by  tne  concurrent  testimony  of 
all  travellers  who  have  had  any  opportunity  of  observation ; 
and  the  attempt  to  palliate  the  enormity  of  the  fact»  by  as* 
eribing  it  to  revenge  or  other  motives,  is  at  once  ill-judged  and 
gratoitoos^ 

'  Wlien  we  questioned  the  Botucudoes  of  Belmonte  respecting 
tha  horrible  usage/  ta^  Prince  Maxirailiany  <  they  always  answered 
thai  it  did  not  prevad  among  them;  but  they  oimed  thai  many  of 
their  countrymen,  and  among  others  a  chief  named  Jonu6,  still  prao* 
tiled  it.  In  fact,  what  had  become  of  the  flesh  which  the^f  had 
carefiill^.cut  fhrni  the  bodies  of  the  eneanies  whom  they  had  killed  i 
Moreover,  aU  my  doubts  on  diis  point  were  removed  by  Qu£ck,  the 
jrottiw  Botocudo  whom  I  had  brought  with  me.  He  had  for  a  long 
time  liesitated  to  confess  the  trum,  but  he  assented  al  last,  when 
I  told  him  that  I  knew  diat  his  horde  at  Belmonte  had  for  a  long- 
time rdinqubhed  the  usage/ 

He  then  related  two  instances  in  which  Botocudo  chieftains 
had  captured,  not  a.  negro,  but  an  ^pdian  of  the  Patacho  tribe, 
and  in  one  of  these  instances,  the  whole  horde  had  feasted  on 
the  prisoner.  His  narrative  may  be. the  more  safely  relied 
upon,  says  his  Highness,  inasmuch  as  it  was  with  difficulty 
extorted  from,  him.*  In  other  respects,  these  Botucudoes  seem 
to  be  by  no  means  the  most  degraded  of  the  Indian  tribes. 
Th^  are  represented  to  be  better-made  and  handsomer  than 
the  other  Tapuyas,  of  middle  s'tature,  sometimes  tall,  robust 
and  well-proportioned,  with  handsome  hands  and  feet.  They 
are  said  to  be  not  unsusceptible  of  fidelity  of  attachment, 
and  of. gratitude;  and  in  mapy  points,  the  Author  is  led  to 
charac^rise  theni  very  di£(erently  from  the  diminutive  a^d 
iosensible  Puri.  Though  indolent,  like  all  other  Indians,  tiiey 
are  someUines  known  to  be  jgay,  chatty,  and  facetious. 

For  the  horrible  mutilation  of  the  countenance  by  which 
they  are  distinguished,   it  is  difficult  to  account  by  even  a 
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plausible  conjecture.  It  appeani  extraordinary^  we  are  t^i^ 
«vM  together  Tapaya  tribes  on  the  coast,  who  call  them  Ep^ 
€4fsak,  Oreat*eared«  But  it  is  not  the  ear-ptug,  or  etfr-jewel* 
ihat  n'  80  extraordinary.  Lieut  Kotxebue  mentions  Kome  of 
the  islanders  of  tlie  rac^fie  Archipelago,  who  had  ear-holes 
measuring  more  than  three  inches  in  ^mmieter,  in  which  was 
wera  a  9oll  of  green  leaves  or  ^tortoise-shell*^  Captain  Cook 
Ittd  befiwe  made  a  similar  atatemeut  with  re^rd  to  the  natives 
of  Easter  Island.  Azara  states,  that  the  raraguay  ladtana 
observe  the  same  usage ;  they  also  insert  a  small  piece  of 
wood  in  the  shape  of  a  tongue  in  the  nnder*lip»  but  it  dis- 
figures them  less  than  the  large  *  bung*  of  tne  Botucado» 
Condamitte  saw  on  the  banks  of  the  Maranbam  or  Amazonh 
Hver,  savages  who  had  the  lobes  of  each  ear  extended  to  % 
monstrous  length,  and  pierced  with  a  hole  wide  enough  to 
MA  a  -Ifii^  nosegay  as  a  pendant.  One  traveller,  Gmnila, 
goes  so  far  as  to  affirm,  that  he  s^w  on  the  banks  of  the  Apuret 
It- tribe  who  had  succeeded  in  stretchtog  their  ears  till  they 
served  as  pockets.  In  this  case,  the  usefal  was  singulaily 
iitoit^  with  tfle  ornamental.  Bai  eSE^-riefgs  or  pendants  in 
the  ear,  of  sorn*  description  6t  otiier,  hiaVe  been  ^etn  bjf 
almost  aB  nations,  dvilfeed  or  uhcivilhed,  fh)m  th^  reAiotest 
timei;  lior  is  there  an^  thing  more  unnatural  in  tfhe  ear-nose- 
gay  of  the  Amazonian  belle*  or  the  tortoise-shell  pendant  of 
the  ladies  of  Easter  Island,  than  in  tiie  jewelrywhich  weight 
down  the  delicate  ears  of  an  English  1>eauty.  The  botoque  is 
the  monstrous  thing  that  seems  such  an  outrage  upon  nature^ 
because,  besides  being,  in  the  eyes  even  or  savages,  a  de- 
formity, it  is  a  positive  and  perpetual  inconvenience.  Could 
it  originate  in  the  mere  wish  to  give  the  countenance  the  an- 
pearance  of  beloj;  beautiftiHy  under-hung  1  If  so,  we  mig^i 
ftopppse  that  the  ftishion  had  its  rise  in  a  loyal  wish  to  copy 
that  grace  fi'om  the  physiognomy  of  some  great  cacique,  wno 
might  chance  to  be  provideo  by  nature  with  a  projecting  im- 
cler-lip ;  or  he  mi^ht  himself  enact  the  fiishion  of  wesiring  tbe 
boioque,  not  choosing  to  be  singular.  In  the  Mexican  paint- 
ings which  etnployea  the  learned  ingenuity  of  Dr.  Patd  PeKz 
Cabrehi  of  N^w  Guatemala,t  it  is  observable,  that  the  jprroffiea 
6f  the  figures  have  for  the  most  nart  a  rebediiig  chin  anft  a 
spoutHihaped  under-lip  ;  blit,  whether  of  natural  or  of  artificial 
ionnatipiv  we  cannot  tdl.  tb  eitlier  case,  this  conformation 
bf  the  nether  lip  would  seeti  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  trait 
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of.  pcjpsona)  beauty  by  a  oatiou  to  whom  the  Ayiaorei  xmx 

possibly  bear  Bome  affinity. 

But  enough  of  this  subject.  AH  that  is  connected  with 
these  humiliating  specimens  of  our  degraded  nature,  is  pain^ 
/ui  and  revolting.  We  hasten  briefly  to  notice  Uie  costly 
guarto  put  forth  oy  Mrs«  Grahamt  and  regpret  that  we  caouot 

aliment  the  Authoress  on  having  done  herself  much  credit 
ia  hasty  production.  The  Qrst  seveiity-six  psges  fire  qor 
cupied  with  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Brazil,  the  greater 
part  taken  from  Southey-s  History,  but  brought  dowa  to  the 
period  of  Mrs.  Graham's  arrival  at  Brazil  in  Sept.  1821.  We 
are  not  disposed  to  find  much  fault  with  the  sketch ;  bat  its 
jprofessed  object,  that  of  making  the  subsei^uent  politicai 
events  understood,  would  have  been  answered  quite  as  well,  had 
it  commenced  with  the  events  of  August  180*7.  Twenty  pages  mor^ 
are  occupied  with  the  voyage,  in  which  the  Author  has  very 
unnecessarily  detailed  the  well-known  ceremonies  on  paasip^ 
the  line.  At  length,  having  travelled  through  more  than  n 
fourth  of  the  volume,  we. arrive  at  Pernambucc^  to  the  descrip^ 
tion  of  which  are  devoted  between  thirty  and  forty  pages^ 
without  addinff  any  thing  material  to  the  information  pre* 
vioi^ly  supplied  by  Mr.  Koster.  Babia  occupies  the  next^  five 
and  twenty  pages,  and  then  we  are  taken  to  Rio.  The  first 
part  conduaes  with  the  sailin?  of  Capt.  Graham  and  his  lady 
for  the  coast  of  Chile.  The  Captain  died  on  the  voyage.  Th6 
Journal  of  the  Author's  visit  to  Chile  is  reserved  to  form  the 
subject,  of  a  aeparate  volume*  Mrs.  G.  assigning  as  her  reia- 
soa  fot  this  convenient  arrange^ient,  *  that  the  narratives  ponr 
'  cei^ning  Spanith  and  Portuguese  America  shoi|14  be  kept 
^  quUe  sejiarate/  We  think  that  they  might  nevertheless  hate 
appeared  in  the  same  volume.  The  Author's  Journal  of  her 
second  visit  to  Brazil  commences  at  March  13,  19i£2,  just  be* 
fore  the  Emperor^s  coronation.  The  longest  speech  that, 
probably,  ever  was  made  from  a  throne,  occupying  eleven  of 
Mrs.  Gmham's  pages,  was  pronounced  on  that  occasion  by  his 
Majesty  \  and  we  are  assured,  that  '  so  far  from  the  speec^ 


This  *  free  feeling*  we  do  not  quite  understand.  The  repuiin* 
der  of  the  volume  ia  occupied  with  a  description  of  Ria  and 
ito  viciiiity,  and  oonchides  with  a  true  and  narticular  accouot 
of  the  Author's  appointment  to  the  post  ot  governess  to  the 
princess  imperial  of  Brazil.  As  a  Brazilian  dr^ing*room 
waasM  be  an  ooject  of  curiosity  to  a  certain  cla8ax>f  ohr  readers^ 
AodMrs.  Graham  has  described  it  with  all  the  laudable  mi* 
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nuteness  of  a  court  circular^  we  cannot  do  better  thiin  extract 
this  account  as  a  specimen  of  her  Journal. 

<  Her.Maje8ty»  who  had  retired  witli  the  young  Princess,  npw 
came  in,  and  the  ladies  all  paid  their  compi  jmentsy  while  the  Emperor 
was  busy  in  the  presence-chamber  receiving  the  compliments  of  the 
Assembly  and  other  pubKc  bodies.  There  was  little  form  and  no 
stiffness.  Her  Imperial  Majesty  conversed  easily  with  every  body, 
only  teHing  us  all  to  speak  Portuguese,  which  of  course  we  did.  She 
talked  a  good  deal  to  me  about  English  authors,  and  especially  of  the 
'Sootcli  novels,  and  very  kindly  helped  me  in  my  Portuguese ;  which, 
though  I  now  understand,  I  have  few  opportunities  of  speakipg  to 
cultivated  persons.  If  I  have  been  pleased  with  her  before^  I  w^as 
charmed  with  her  now.  When  the  Emperor  had  received  Uie  pablic 
bodies,  he  came  and  led  the  Empress  into  the  great  receiving  room, 
and  there,  both  of  them  standing  on  the  upper  step  of  the  throne, 
they  had  their  hands  kissed  by  naval,  military,  and  civil  ofticers,^  and 
private  men ;  thousands,  I  should  think,  thus  passed.  It  was  curious, 
but  it  pleased  me,  to  see  some  nesro  officers  taLe  the  small  white  hand 
of  the  Empress  in  their  clumsy  black^  hands,  and  apply  their  pouting 
'African  lips  to  so  delicate  a  skin ;  but  they  looked  up  to  Nouo  Empe^ 
smUn-f  ana  to  her,  with  a  reverence  that  seemed  to  me  a  promise  of 
iaith^»them,  a  bopd  of  kindness  to  them.  The  Empsror  was 
•dressed  in  a  very  rich  military  uniformt  tlie  Empress  in  a  white  dn^ 
embroidered.  wiUi  gold,  a  corresponding  cap  with  feathers  tipped  with 
green ;  and  her  diamonds  were  superb,  her  head*attire  ana  ear-rings 
having  in  them  opals  such  as  I  suppose  the  world  does  not  contain, 
and  the  briUiaots  surrounding  the  Emperor's  picture,  which  she  wears, 
the  largest  I  have  seen. 

<.I  should  do  wrong  not  to  mention  the  ladies  of  the  court.  My 
partial  eyes  preferred  my  pretty  countrywoman  the  new  Marchioneas*  ; 
but  there  were  the  sweet  young  bride  Maria  deLoreSa,  and  a  number 
of  others  of  most  engaging  appearance :  and  then  there  were  the 
jewels  of  the  Baronessa  de  Campos,  and  those  of  the  yisconde9a  do 
]Rio  Seco,  only  inferior  to  those  of  the  Empress :  but  I  cannot  em!* 
merate  all  the  riches,  or  beauty  s.  nor  woula  it  entertain  ray  English 
frjends,  for  whom  this  journal  is  written,  if  I  could. 

'  Wlien  their  Imperial  Majesties  came  out  of  the  great  room,  I  saw 
Madame  do  Rio  Seco  in  earpest  conversation  with  tnem ;  and  soon  I 
saw  her  and  Lady  Cochrane  kissing  hands,  and  found  they  had  both 
been  appointed  honorary  ladies  of  the  Empress ;  and  then  the'  Vis- 
countess toid  me,  she  had  been  speaking  to  the  Empress  about  me. 
This  astonished  me,  for  I  had  no  thought  of  engaging  in  anjr  thin^ 
away  firom  England.  Six  months  before*  indeed,  I  hiui  said,  that  I 
was  so  pleased  with  the  little  Princess,  that  I  should  like  to  educate 
her.    This,  which  I  thought  no  more  of.  at  the  time,  was,  .like,  every 


.   ^  Lady  Cochrane*    His  Lordship  had  just  been  created  Marquess 
of  Maranbom. 
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thing  in  this  gossiping  place,  told  to  Sir  T.  Hardy ;  he  spoke  of  it  to 
ineV  i^'soid  he  hiid  ah^ady  mentioned  it  to  a  friend  of  mine.  I 
■aid,  that  if  the  Emperor  and  Empress  chose,  as  a  warm  climate 
agreed  with  me,  I  should  not  dislike  it ;  that  it  required  considera- 
tion ;  and  that  if  I  could  render  myself  sufficiently  agreeable  to  the 
Empress,  1  should  ask  the  appointment  of  governess  to  the  Prineess^; 
and  so  matters ^tood  lichen  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  sailed  for  Buenos  Ayre^, 
I  own  that  the  more  I  saw  df  the  fmperial  ntmily,  the  more  I  wished 
to  belong  to  it ;  but  I  iiiras  frightened  irtthe  thoughts  df  Rio^  by  tlie 
impertinent  hehavioor  of  some  of  the  English*  bo  that  I  should  pro- 
bably not  have  proposed  the  thing  myself.  Tt  was  done,  however; 
the  Empress  tola  me  to  apply  to  the  Emperor.  I  observed  he  looked 
tired  with  the  levee,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  write  to  her  another 
day.  she  said,  '*  Write  if  you  please,  buttH>roe  and  see  the  Empe- 
ror at  five  o'clock  to-morrow."  And  so  they  went  out,  and  I  re- 
mained marvelling  at  the  chance  that  had  brought  me  into  a  situation 
so  unlike  any  thing  I  had  ever  contemplated ;  and  came  home  to 
write  a  letter  to  her  Imperial  Majesty,  and  to  wonder  what  I  should  do 
next. 

'  Monday 9  October  ISih — I  wrote  my  letter  to'  the  Empress^  and 
-was  punctual  to  the  time  for  seeing  the  Emperor.  He  received  me 
Terv  kindly,  and  sent  me  to  speak  to  her  Imperiri  Majesty,  who 
took  my  letter,  and  promised  me  an  answer  in  two  days,  addmg  the 
most  obliging  expressions  of  personal  kindness.  And  this  was  cer- 
tainly the  first  letter!  ever  wrote  on  thef  subject ;  though  my  English 
^rienib  tell  me  that  I  had  a  memorial  in  my  hand  yesterday*  and  that 
I  went  to  court  only  to  deliver  it,  for  Uiey  saw  it  in  my  hand.  New 
I  had  a  white  pocket-handkerchief  and  a  black  fan  in  my  hand,  and 
thought  as  little  of  speaking  about  my  own  affiiirs  to  their  Imperial 
Majesties,  as  of  making  a  voyage  to  the  nioon.  But  people  will  al- 
ways know  each  other's  affairs  best'    pp.  318—321. 

Mrs.  Graham  had  it  in  her  power  to  make  of  her  voyage  to 
Brazil  and  Chile,  and  her  resideuce  in  those  countries,  a-yerv  in- 
teresting and  acceptable  octavo  yolume.  Her  accoont  oi  the 
Brazilian  capital,  being  the  most  minute  and  recent  that  has 
appeared,  we  have  read  with  pleasure ;  and  a  ereat  deal  of  in- 
formation may  be  gleaned  from  the  volume.  But  a  grosser  in- 
staoce  of  book-making  we  haye  not  lately  met  with,  than  is 
exhibited  by  the  shape  in  which  the  contents  of  the  present 
yolume  and  the  companion  one  have  been  served  out  to  the 
pablic.  A  lady's  log-book  in  two  volumes  quarto !  With  all 
our^  well-known  galumtry,  we  caoBot  refrain  from  protesting 
against  personal  and  sentimental  journals  of  this  description,  as 
a  serious  annoyance.  It  is  £ir  John  Carr  in  the  femimne  gen« 
der — a  new  volume  of  My  Pocket  book.  The  volume  con- 
tains eleven  copper-plates  and  nine  vignettes,  some  of  which 
are  very  pleasing. 
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nuteness  of  a  court  circular,  we  cannot  do  better  than  extract 
this  account  as  a  specimen  of  her  Journal. 

*  Her^  Majesty,  who  had  retired  witii  the  young  Princess,  now 
came  in,  and  the  ladies  all  paid  their  compliments,  while  the  Emperor 
was  busy  in  the  presence-chamber  receiving  the  compliments  of  the 
Assembly  and  other  pubKc  bodies.  There  was  little  form  and  no 
stiffness.  Her  Imperial  Majesty  conversed  easily  with  every  body, 
only  teUing  as  all  to  speak  Portuguese,  which  of  course  we  did.  She 
talked  a  good  deal  to  me  about  English  authors,  and  especially  of  the 
ficotdi  novels,  and  very  kindly  helped  me  in  my  Portuguese ;  which, 
though  I  now  imderstand,  1  have  few  opportunities  of  speaking  to 
cultivated  persons.  If  I  have  been  pleaspd  with  her  before/ 1  ivas 
charmed  with  her  now.  When  the  Emperor  had  received  the  public 
bodies,  he  came  and  led  the  Empress  into  the  great  receiving  room, 
and  there,  both  of  them  standing  on  the  upper  step  of  the  throne, 
they  had  their  hands  kissed  by  naval,  military,  and  civil  officers,  and 
private  men ;  thousands,  I  should  think,  thus  passed.  It  was  curious, 
but  it  pleased  me,  to  see  some  negro  officers  take  the  small  white  hand 
of  the  Empress  in  their  clumsy  black'  hands,  and  apply  their  pouting 
'African  Ims  to  so  delicate  a  skin ;  but  they  looked  up  to  Nouo  £iiipr* 
smdoTf  ami  to  her,  with  a  reverence  that  seemed  to  me  a  promise  of 
fiuth^^Bithem,  a  bopd  of  kindness  to  them.  The  Emmror  was 
dressed  in  a  very  rich  military  uniform,  jthe  Empress  in  a  while  dreaa 
embroidered.  wiUi  gold,  a  corresponding  cap  with  featliers  tipped  with 

Eeen ;  and  her  diamonds  were  superb,  her  head«attire  and  earrrin^ 
kving  in  them  opals  such  as  I  suppose  the  world  does^  not  contain, 
and  the  brilliants  surrounding  the  Emperor's  picture,  which  she  wears* 
the  largest  I  have  seen. 

< .  I  should  do  wrong  not  to  mention  the  ladies  of  the  court.  My 
partial  eyes  preferred  my  pretty  countrywoman  the  new  Marchioneas*  ^ 
out  there  were  the  sweet  young  bride  Maria  deLorcSo,  and  a  number 
of  others  of  most  engaging  appearance ;  and  then  there  were  the 
jewels  of  the  Baronessa  de  Campos,  and  those  of  the  Visconde^a  do 
JRio  Seco,  only  inferior  to  those  of  the  Empress:  but  I  cannot  enu<-^ 
roerste  all  the  riches,  or  beaut;^ ;.  nor  woula  it  entertmn  my  English 
frjends,  for  whom  this  journal  is  written,  if  I  could. 

'  Wlien  their  Imperial  Majesties  came  out  of  the  sreat  room,  I  saw 
Madame  do  Rio  Seco  in  earpest  conversation  with  them ;  and  soon  X 
saw  her  and  Lady  Cochrane  kissing  hands,  and  found  they  had  both 
been  appointed  honorary  ladies  of  the  Empress ;  and  then  the'  Vis- 
countess told  me,  she  had  been  speaking  to  the  Empress  about  me. 
This  astonished  me,  for  I  had  no  thought  of  engaging  in  anf  thin^ 
away  from  England.  Six  months  before,  indeed,  I  had  said,  that  I 
was  so  pleased  with  the  little  Princess,  that  I  should  like  to  eduoaae 
her.    This,  which  I  thought  no  more  of.  at  the  time,  was,.like.  every 


.   ^  Lady  Cochrane.  -  His  Lordship  had  just  been  created  Marqii£as 
of  Maranbam. 
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thing  in  this  gossiping  place*  told  to  Sir  T.  Hardy ;  he  spoke  of  it  to 
ine;  oad^Mid  he  hud  ah^ady  mentioned  it  to  a  friend  of  mine.  I 
said,  Uiat  if  the  Emperor  and  Empress  chose,  as  a  warm  climatf 
agreed  with  me,  I  should  not  dislike  it ;  that  it  required  considera* 
tion  ;  and  that  if  I  could  render  myself  sufficiently  agreeable  to  the 
Empres^y  I  sliouldask  the  appointment  of  governess  to  the  Princess ; 
&nd  so  matters ^tood  when  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  sailed  for  Buenos  Ayref, 
I  own  that  the  more  I  saw  df  the  frnperial  ramily,  the  more  I  wished 
to  heldng  to  it ;  but  I  was  frightened  tftthe  th{>'dghts  Of  Rio^  by  the 
impertinent  behaviour  of  some  of  the  English*  so  that  I  should  pro- 
bably not  have  proposed  the  thing  myself.  Tt  was  done,  hoi^ever; 
the  Empress  tola  me  to  apply  to  the  Emperor.  I  observed  he  looked 
tired  with  the  Ievee>  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  write  to  her  another 
day.  She  said,  ''  Write  if  you  please,  bat  come  and  see  the  Empe^^ 
ror  at  five  o*dock  to-morrow/*  And  so  they  went  out,  and  I  re^ 
mained  marvelling  at  the  chance  that  had  brought  me  into  a  situation 
so  unlike  any  thing  I  had  ever  contemplated ;  and  came  home  to  • 
write  a  letter  to  her  Imperial  Majesty,  and  to  wonder  what  I  should  do 
next. 

*  Mondai^t  October  t5/A.— I  wrote  my  letter  to'  the  Empress,  and 
was  punctual  to  the  time  for  seeing  the  Emperor.  He  received  me 
very  kindly,  and  sent  me  to  speak  to  her  Imperial  Majesty,  who 
took  my  letter,  and  promised  me  an  answer  in  two  days,  addmg  the 
most  obliging  expressions  of  personal  kindness.  And  this  was  cer« 
tainly  the  first  letter!  ever  wrote  on  the  subject ;  though  my  English 
friends  tell  me  that  I  had  a  memorial  in  my  hand  yesterdayt  and  that 
I  went  to  court  only  to  deliver  it,  for  tliey  saw  it  in  my  hamL  Now 
I  had  a  white  pocket-handkerchief  and  a  black  fan  in  my  hand,  and 
thought  as  little  of  speaking  about  my  own  aflBiirs  to  their  Imperial 
Majesties,  as  of  making  a  voyage  to  the  moon.  But  people  will  al- 
ways know  each  other's  affairs  best'    pp.  S18— S21. 

Mrs.  Graham  had  it  in  her  power  to  make  of  her  yoyage  to 
Brazil  and  Chile,  and  her  residence  in  thoae  countries,  ayery  in- 
teresting and  acceptable  octavo  volume.  Her  accoant  of  the 
Brazilian  capital,  being  the  moat  minute  and  recent  that  has 
appeared,  we  have  read  with  pleasure ;  and  a^reat  deal  of  in- 
formation may  be  gleaned  from  Uie  yolnme.  But  a  grosser  in- 
stance of  book-making  we  have  not  lately  met  wiui,  than  is 
exhibited  by  the  shape  in  which  the  contents  of  the  present 
volnnae  and  the  companion  one  haye  been  served  out  to  the 
pafalic.  A  lady's  loe-book  in  two  volumes  quarto !  With  all 
our  well-known  galfamtry,  we  caimot  refrain  from  protesting 
against  personal  and  sentimental  journals  of  this  description,  as 
a  serious  annoyance.  It  is  £ir  John  Carr  in  the  feminine  gen- 
der— a  new  volume  of  My  Pocket  book.  The  volume  con- 
tains eleven  copper-plates  and  nine  vignettes,  some  of  which 
are  very  pleasing. 
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Art  IL     A  Cpmm^maty   m  the  Vmm  -^  ZufharM  tte  iV^f^f 
witb  A^  corrected  Traosliuiop  and  critioal  Notes,    By  ,tW.  nJn* 
.    ^oha  Stopanl»  D.D.  Kector  of  AldioghaiSy  LanCa<bire.     pp.  m* 
46U    8vo.   London,    1824^. 

JMT  ANY  of  the  prophetical  portions  of  the  BiUe  ar«^  so  ob« 
'^^  scure,  and  at  the  same  time  so  importimt/thHt  th6  investi^ 
|;^tion  of  them  by  competent  jpersons  pius^  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  mo6t  useful  services  in  which  the  Biblical  scholar  can  be 
employed,  tn  this  department  of  theology^  there  is  aaiple 
•cope  for  the  laboun  of  learned  men,  who  should  consecrate 
their  sittdies  to  the  iHustration  of  the  Scriptures.  Unhappiljr« 
however^  this  has  nbt  always  been  the  object  steadily  kepi  in 
view  by  those  who  have  adventured  into  these  <diffi<»)ilttDVee- 
tigations.  Some  volumes ''  on  the  probbecies^  have  been  given 
to  tiie  world  under  the  sanction  of  vety  respectable  names, 
which  have  been  adapted  only  to  foster  political  prejudices, 
^nd  to  perpetuate  national  discord.  Thus,  the  Scri|kures  have 
been  ])erverted  and  abused  with  a  view  to  excite  passions 
which  it  is  among  their  final  purposes  to  destroy.  To  such 
writers,  it  must,  one  would  imagine,  be  a  humiliating  mad  nut 
unprofitable  task,td  r^d  again  their  vainly  learned  Dissertatioiis 
and  crude  Bxpositioro,  now  thut  events  have,  in  Gcreat  measure, 
ittiewn  the  presumption  of  their  speculations.  How  is  it,  that, 
with  the  fitll  of  Napoleon  atid  the  restoration  of  peace,  these 
expounders  of  prophecy  have  desisted  from  their  calling, — ^thesiB 
oracles  are  hushed  ?  If,  only  a  few  years  ag^,  sndi  writeit 
tould  find,  in  the  notorious  prevalence  of  irreligion  and  the 
daring  success  of  infidelity,  occasion  for  applying  novel  schemes 
of  interpretation  to  the  symbols  and  language  of  Scripture,  are 
eve  to  conclude,  since  thdse  schemes  are  no  longer  advanced^ 
tiiat  the  seats  of  irreligion  have  been  purified,  that  anti-christian 
errors  and  corruptions  less  abound,  and  that  the  influence  of 
infidel  tenets  has  given  way  to  the  principles  and  virtues  of  the 
'gospell  Or  are  we  to  credit  the  reports  of  recent'  travellers, 
who  assure  us,  on  their  own  personal  Knowli»dge,  that  the  state 
of  those  countries  which  our  expounders  of  prophecy  described 
as  beinff  so  entirely  irreligious,  is  still  grossly  superstitious  and 
immoiBi ;  that  popeiy  has  retained,  in  some  places  regained  its 
sway,  without  rainquishing  an  iota  of  its  claims,  or  abandoning 
any  of  the  grossest  of  iti  corruptions,  and  that  infidelity  is  as 
much  as  ever  opposing  and  limiting  the  profession  ofpuie 
Cfarisftianity  ?  Is  the  rehgion  of  Chrrat  more  wtd^y  diflluaed 
and  better  protected  in  France  under  the  government  of  the  re* 
stored  Bourbons,  than^  it  was  during  the  ytM  of  their  exile  f 
If  not, — if  the  state  of  that  country  be  as  irreligious  and  cotniipt 
as  reports  of  unquestionable  authority  represent  it,  why  baa  it 
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•acOttipletely  lost  the  interest  wbiok  it  once  had  in  the  studies 
and  speculations  of  certain  writers  ?  Swcelyi  events  cannot  have 
changed  their  relations  to  the  predictions  of  Scripture.  Yety 
in  respect  to  ignorance  the  most  dark  and  debasing,  to  tyrannies 
the  most  despotic  and  destructive^  they  are  silent,  and  can  ba^ 
liold  the  slaveiy  and  the  terrors,  the  withering  and  desolating 
plagvea  that  would  make  the  world  a  wilderness,  move  on  with* 
oat  alarm,  so  long  as  their  political  prejudices  are  without  ex^ 
citeooent.  Let  them  be  touched,  let  their  secular  fears  bm 
alarmed,  and  then,  as  the  opening  of  the  books  of  the  Sybil 
was  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  hostile  apiritof  the  Romans 
was  roused,  the  prophetic  pue  of  Scripture  is  inspected,  an  inn 
fidel  king,  or  some  other  *  ]i&n$trumJkorrendimi,iNfi>nne^ingeH$i 
€td  lumttt  ademptum^  is  discovered,  and  the  dogs  of  war,  al^ 
ready  slipped,  are  cheered  with  fresh  cries  of  '  navoo'  to  bunt 
down  their  prey. 

The  contrast  which  the  volume  now  before  us  presents  to 
works  of  the  description  alluded  to,  has  given  this  airection  t/9i 
Dwr  thoughts.  This  commentary  on  the  prophecies  has  oo 
political  design :  it  appeals  to  no  secular  passions ;  it  tends  to 
inflame  no  animosities.  It  is  a  calm,  serious,  dignified  invest 
ligation  of  a  difficult  and  highly  symbolical  portion  of  thepro^ 
phetic  writings,  and  the  volume  testifies  equally  to  the  erudition 
and  the  piety  of  its  Author.  His  scholarship  is  never  ostenta* 
tioualy  displayed,  but  the  occasions  which  have  called  for  the 
exercise  of  critical  acumen,  sufliciently  attest  his  competency 
for  Biblical  investigations.  His  explications  are  never  hastily 
obtruded ;  and  they  are  given  with  such  minuteness  and  extent 
of  detail  as  must  prevent  the  misunderstanding  of  his  meaning 
by  the  plainest  readers.  If,  in  regard  to  some  of  his  views,  we 
can  acarcely  venture  to  follow  him^  and,  in  respect  to  some  of 
his  eritiGKims,  hesitate  to  pronounce  them  onqnestionable;  the 
purity  of  his  intention,  the  correctness  of  his  temper,  and  the 
evident  consecration  of  his  labours  to  the  highest  and  best  in* 
tereets  which  a  Christian  can  promote^  always  claim  our  cordial 
approbation. 

The  whole  of  the  prophecy  of  Zeohariah  does  not  come  under 
the  €sonsideration  of  Dr.  Stopaid.  He  limits  his  observationa 
to  tkoae  portions  of  the  book  which  are  comprised  in  the  seventy 
eeveo  veraea  eommencine  at  the  eightb  verse  of  the  fi»t  ch^ 
teiy  and  dosing  with  the  end  of  the  sixth  chapter.  Withm 
this  compass  is  contained  a  series  of  symbolical  representations, 
svhioh  bave^  for  the  most  part,  been  explained  ia  reference  to 
the  Hanaactions  of  the  prophet's  own  times,  in  connexion  with 
the  lealoration  of  the  tensile,  inclnding  some  allosions  to  the 
coming  of  the  Memiah  ami  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom. 
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Art  U.  A  CfmrnetOaty  on  tie  Vuiam  ^  Z§iharM  iAe  AtmM^^ 
with  A  corrected  Trai»l«tbD  and  critical  Notes.  By  tb^-  Rjpi* 
JobaStoiuurd»D.D»  Rector  of  AldioghaiDy  LanCaabire.  pp.xiv. 
461«   8vo.   London.    182^. 

^MTANT  of  the  prophetical  portions  of  the  BiUe  arft  aoob« 
''^'^  Bcnte,  and  at  the  same  time  so  importitDt,  that  th6  inveati- 
lotion  of  them  by  competent  persons  piuat  be  regarded  aa  one 
of  the  moat  useful  services  in  which  the  Biblical  scholar  can  be 
employed,  tn  this  department  of  theology*  .there  ia  aoiple 
9cope  ibr  the  laboora  of  learned  men^  who  should  conaediHe 
thaif  stadies  to  the  iHttatration  of  the  Scriptures.  Unhappiljf, 
however,  this  has  not  dways  been  the  object  steadily  kepi  m 
view  by  those  who  have  adventured  into  these  difficult  iovea* 
tigattons.  Some  volumes  *'  on  the  projpbecies^  have  been  gtv^n 
to  the  world  under  the  sanction  ^  of  very  respectable  names, 
which  have  been  adapted  only  to  foster  political  prejudices, 
^nd  to  perpetuate  national  discord.  Thus,  the  Scriptures  have 
been  perverted  and  abused  with  -a  view  to  eicite  passions 
which  it  is  among  their  final  purposes  to  destroy.  To  aneb 
writers,  it  must,  one  wpuld  imagine,  b^  a  humiliating  aad  not 
unprofitable  task,  td  read  again  tbetr  vainly  learned  Dissertations 
and  emde  Expositions,  now  that  events  have,  in  ^^at  meaaure, 
ihewn  the  presumption  of  their  speculations.  How  is  it,  that, 
with  die  fail  of  Napoleon  ahd  tne  restoration  of  peace,  these 
expounders  of  prophecy  have  desisted  from  their  calling, — ^Uiese 
oracles  are  hushed  ?  if,  only  a  few  years  ag^,  sucn  writers 
tovld  find,  in  the  notorious  prevalence  of  trreligion  and  the 
daring  success  of  infidelity,  occasion  for  applying  novel  schemea 
of  interpretation  to  the  symbols  and  language  of  Scripture,  are 
me  to  conclude,  since  thdse  schemes  are  no  longer  advanced, 
that  the  aeats  of  irreligion  have  been  purified,  that  anti-christian 
errors  and  corruptions  less  abound,  and  that  the  influence  of 
infidel  tenets  has  given  way  to  the  principles  and  virtues  of  the 
•gospell  Or  are  we  to  credit  the  reports  of  recent  travellers, 
who  assure  us,  on  their  ovm  personal  knowledge,  that  the  state 
of  those  countries  which  our  expounders  of  prophecy  described 
as  bein^  so  entirely  irreligious,  is  still  grossly  Superstitions  and 
immoral ;  that  popeiy  has  retained,  in  some  places  regained  its 
sway,  without  relinquishing  an  iota  of  its  claims,  or  abandoning 
any  of  the  grossest  of  iti  coiTuntions,  and  that  infidelity  is  as 
much  as  ever  opposing  and  limiting  the  profession  ofpure 
Christianity  )  Is  the  r«Stgion  of  Christ  more  wid<»ly  difibsed 
and  better  protected  in  France  under  the  government  of  the  re* 
stored  Bouvbous,  than  it  was  during  die  yeiars  of  their  exile  ? 
If  not, — if  the  state  of  that  country  be  as  irreligif^na  aad  comUpC 
as  reports  of  unquestionable  authority  repcestnt  it,  why  has  it 
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so'OOl&pletely  lost  the  interest  whiok  it  once  had  id  the  studies 
aiid  speculations  of  certain  writers?  &MCely«  events  cannot  have 
<^hanged  their  relations  to  the  predictions  of  Scripture.  Yet, 
in  respect  to  ignorance  the  most  dark  and  debasing,  to  tyrannies 
the  most  despotic  and  destrnctive^  they  are  silent,  and  can  'b^ 
liold  the  slaTery  and  the  terrors,  the  withering  and  desolating 
plagMs  that  would  make  the  world  a  wilderness,  move  on  with** 
out  alarm,  so  lonec  as  their  political  prejudices  are  without  ex^ 
citeqkent.  liet  them  be  touched,  let  their  secular  fears  lie 
alanned,  and  then,  as  the  opening  of  the  books  of  the  -Sybil 
was  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  hostile  sfantx>f  the  Romans 
was  roused,  the  prophetic  page  of  Scripture  is  inspected,  an  int 
fidel  king,  or  some  other  *  Hsumstrum  homendumpUifimnCf  inget^ 
cm  humn  adttuptum!  is  discovered,  and  the  doffs  of  war,  al^ 
ready  slipped,  are  cheered  with  fresh  cries  of  '  liavoo'  to  bunt 
down  their  prey. 

The  contrast  which  the  volume  now  before  us  imsents  to 
works  of  the  description  alluded  to,  has  given  this  airection  (di 
our  thoughts.  This  commentary  on  the  prophecies  has  no 
political  design :  it  appeals  to  no  secular  passions ;  it  tends  to 
inflame  no  animosities.  It  is  a  calm,  serious,  dignified  inves« 
(igation  of  a  diflScult  and  highly  symbolical  portion  of  thepro^ 
pnetic  writings,  and  the  volume  testifies  equally  to  the  erudition 
and  the  piety  of  its  Author.  His  scholarship  is  never  ostenta-f 
tiottsly  displayed,  but  the  occasions  which  have  called  for  the 
exercise  of  critical  acumen,  sufliciently  attest  his  competency 
fear  Biblical  investigations.  His  explications  are  never  hastily 
obtruded ;  and  they  are  given  with  such  minuteness  and  extent 
of  detail  as  must  prevent  the  misunderstanding  of  his  meaning 
\fg  the  plainest  readers.  If,  in  regard  to  some  of  his  views,  wa 
can  scarcely  venture  to  follow  him«  and,  in  respect  to  some  of 
his  criticisms,  hesitate  to  pronounce  them  unquestionable ;  the 
purity  of  his  intention,  the  correctness  of  his  temper,  and  tha 
evident  consecration  of  his  labours  to  the  highest  and'  best  in* 
tereirtswbicli  a  Christiuicaii  promote  «lwa]f«  daim  .ur  «oidial 
afi^robaition. 

The  whole  of  the  prophecy  of  Zecharidi  does  not  come  under 
the  consideration  of  Dr.  Stonard.  He  limits  his  observationa 
to  those  portions  of  the  book  which  are  comprised  in  the  seventy 
«even  verses  commencing  at  the  eighth  verse  of  the  fijDSt  chi^* 
ter,  and  dosing  with  the  «nd  of  the  sixth  chapter.  Within 
this  eompsss  is  contained  a  series  of  symbolical  representations^ 
svfaioh  have^  for  the  most  part,  been  explained  in  reference  to 
the  traosaetions  of  the  prophet's  own  times,  in  connexion  with 
the  ceslarf^ti<Ni  of  the  temple,  including  some  allusions  to  the 
coming  of  tlie  Messiah  awl  the  establishment  of  bis  kingdonit 
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Blaney*.  and  still  more  Vitringa*  hare  investigated  the  revela- 
tions of  the  prophet  in  their  more  spiritaal  and  ample  construe^ 
tion.  The  present  Commentator*  nowever,  goes  much  beyond 
his  predecessors  in  the  evangelical  vie^vs  which  be  Considers  as 
developed  in  the  book,  and  the  events  and  times  to  which  te 
regards  it  as  extending. 

This  highly  interesting  portion  of  Scripture  includes  taiuch, 
in  his  judgment,  '  that  meets  not  the  simple  apprehension,  and 
'  more  than  has  yet  been  unfolded  to  studious  observation/ 
Such  an  announcement  will  prepare  the  reader  to  expect  some 
novelty  of  interpretation  in  the  Author's  pages ;  and  accord- 
ingly, many  ingenious  and  tintisual  explanations  will  present 
themselves  in  his  passage  through  the  volume.  The  Vision, 
in  Dr.  Stonard's  view  OMts  design,  exhibits  the  whole  series  of 
events  which  have  relation  to  the  Church,  from  the  days  of  the 
prophet  to  the  final  conclusion  of  its  warfare.  An  analysis  of 
the  whole  volume  would  exceed  our  limits ;  we  must  content 
burselves  with  giving  a  few  specimens. 

The  vision  was  wholly  of  a  mental  nature, '  not  only  the  ob- 
^  jectb  presented  to  view  in  the  vision,  but  the  light  by  which 
'  they  were  rendered  visible,  being  produced  by  3ie  operation 
'  oftne  Divine  Spirit  on  the  prophet's  mind.^    The  scene  is 
laid  in  a  deep  valley,  surroundea  by  lofty  mountains,  and  shaded 
by  a  grove  of  myrtle-trees.    An  angel  was  in  attendance  on  the 
prophet,  for  the  purpose  of  interpreting  the  symbols  and  ex- 
plaming  the  design  oi  the  several  representations  in  the  vision. 
The  first  series  of  mystic  figures  comprises  a  petsonage  mounted 
on  a  red  horse,  advanced  a  little  in  front  as  leader,  or  chief,  of  a 
troop  of  horsemen,  drawn  up  behind  him  in  three  several  compa- 
.hies,  distinguished  by  the  polour  of  their  horses.  The  horsemen, 
according  to  Dr.  Stonard,  represent  those  celestial  messengers 
whom  God  sends  to  survey,  and,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  direct, 
the  chapges  of  human  afiairs,  to  see  to  the  execution  of  his 
righteous  decrees,  and  to  report  to  Him  tiie  state  of  tbe  thipga 
committed  to  their  charge.    The  horses,  he  supposes  to  be 
representatives  of  the  human  agents  on  whom  the  former  are 
commissioned  or  permitted  to  exert  their  influence, — the  ob- 
ject of  this  angelic  ministry  being  the  care  and  safeguard  of 
God's  chosen  people  in  the  midst  of  the  nations,  under  whose 
rule  they  may  oe  placed  for  their  correction,  together  with  the 
merited  punishment  of  their  enemies.    The  leader  of  the  eques- 
trian bands,  who  is  called  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  and  who  appears 
HS  an  intercessor  on  behalf  of  Jerusalem  and  Judea,  fv.lS.)  is  the 
Great  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  to  whom  the  attributes 
of  divinity  are  ascribed,  and  the  incommunicable  name  is  given 

^  the  prophet. 
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'  <  Having  tmwatemtained  in  general  the  imtore  and  office  <if  the: 
personn  T^reMfiled  %y>tbe  honemen  and  their  leader^  ire  ase  pte* 
pared  '  to  nooife  into  tbe«particular  aobjecta  upon  which  they  virere 
cortiAiBsioAeo  to   act;  •  These  will  be  determined  by  considering,. 
I.  Tlie  view  aferded  us  by  the  Pr6phet  Daniel  of  the  fiztare  statOrof 
human  afflurs:  Il«  The  number  of  troops  into  which  the  angelic. 
horsemen  are  divided;  and  III.  The  colours  of  then:  hones. 

^^  Lr  In  tlie  book  of  Daniel^  we  find  two  leading  prophecies^  pre* 
dieting  under  different  images  the  generaLstate  of  hnmanaffnirs^  until 
the  final  close  of  this  earthly  scene.  Thence  w.e  learni  that  Ibor  gceaSl 
kingdoms,  so  far  universal  as  ta  comprelMnid  witbin  their  limits,  the; 
choaen  people  of  God,  were  destinea,  or  would  be  permitted,  to  bear 
rule  over  them  on  earth.  Hie  predictions,  are  so  clear,  and  have 
been  so  ably,  illustrated,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  name  the  four 
kingdoms,  as  being  the  Babylonian,  the  Persian,  the  Macedonian, 
ana  the  Roman  empires*  These  ha Wng  subsisted  in  succession  fo^ 
the  several  terms  allotted  to  them  respectively,  are  to  be  succeeded 
aftid  finally  aheorbed  by  the  universal  and  everlasting  dominion  of 
Gbriat)  first  planted  in  grace,  and  by  degrees  growing  up,  expanding^ . 
and  at  last  ripening  into  glory. 

*  Now,  since  Zechariah's  vision  takes  its  rise,  from  the  state  of. 
God's  chosen  peop(e  in  the  world,  and  since  the  horsemen  represent 
angelic  beings  inspecting  human  affitirs,  delivering  reports  upon  them  ' 
to  the  Supreme  Disposer,  and  both  authorised  and  enabled  to  inter- 
fere in  them,  and  regulate  them  accordinjg  to  the  Divine  direction,  it 
is  certain,  that  their  commission,  if  not  hmited  to  the  concerns  of  the 
five  monarchies,  mast  at  least  extend  to  them  and  embrace  them  as 
principal  subjects  of  their  agency. 

'  li.   If  a  vision  of  the  same  kind  had  been  presented  to  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  he  would  probably  have  seen  the  norsemen  divided 
into  five  companies^  the  first  of  which  would  represent  the  ministeira 
of  God's  providence  directing  and  impelling  the  powers  of  the  Babv* 
Ionian  empire*  to  execute  the  divine  wrath  upon  his  rebellious  peopfe. 
In  a  similar  vision  presented  to  a  prophet  toward  the  close  of  the  Ba- 
bylonian dominion,  it  is  probable  that  four  such  companies  would 
have  appeared ;  the  first  of  which  would  represent  the  angelic  host 
superintending  the  a&irs  of  the  Jewsdurmg  their  captivity,  animating 
Ae  Modes  and  Persians  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  and 
influencing  their  government  to  restore  the  Jews*    But  at  the  time  of 
Zech'ariah's  vision,  these  events  had  taken  place ;  those  two  companiea, 
had  folfilled  their  ministry;  and ,  consequently,  they  could  not  be 
firoperiy  introduced  upon  the  scene.     The  number  of  companiea 
would  thenbe  reduced  to  three,  the  very  number  seen  by  Zecbariab. 
Followiog  the  order  of  succession^  of  the  empires,  the  fifii  troop  is  in-* 
tended  to  represent  the  ministering  spirits  surveving  and  directing  tha 
abirs  q£  the  Jei^s  during  their  subjection  to  the  renian  empire,  re** 
mpviflg  the  obstructions   which  tbiat  government  ofiered  to  the  re». 
building  of  the  temple  of  God,  and  findly  preparing  the  way  for  the 
Macedonian  conqueror  and  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom  in  all  hs 
wide  extent.    By  parity  of  reasoning,  the  second  compimy  seen  by 
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tp  mmMMmwim  <he  ancellc  MMmrtgirn  ippouilad  to 
tht  ooneerni  of  GiMlV|Mdpie»  wUk  the  ibird  mgMj\ 
bnr  nde^and  to  amy  ibe  foreH  dkatincd  to  reduce  iff  alrengtb^  mmA 
fiiudly  to overtliroir  iu  The  third  aod  Jest  of  tbe.mjttic  eAoitm  xc- 
preiente  die  oelettud  miniitten  preparing  the  wiqf  for  the  kwnediate 
arrital  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  waiting  on  bitty  and  ooaamnnictlM 
with  him  daring  his  earthly  ooorae;  i&A  miniaterii^  to  the  heiis  Jt 
hi8ialfation«inpportinff  and  strengthening  hiBchordift  odofininffiag 
the  deflqpM  of  its  eoenuea*  mairiiauing  the  hoit  to  the  battle  agMmC 
tail  apoatate  tiibjeolB,  giadaally  exhawling  the  reiouroea  of  the  hett* 
then  eoipii«>aM  at  length  aniidiring  it  to  hiatieloriousidngdoai.'  . 

pp,  8iwM« 

'  The  colours  of  the  horses,  Vitrihga  contends,  buve  an  appro- 

griat^  signification  relative  to  the  ministry  of  the  riders.    Dr. 
tonard  adopts  diis  opinion,  but  difiers  from  the  distinguished 
Commentator  in  his  description  of  particulars. 

*  Bed/  be  remariss,  *  is  the  colour  of  ftre,  Ae  image  of  wrathf  and 
therefore,  when  applied  to  the  ministers  of  divine  wmth  against  the 
Persian  empire,  it  strictly  corresponds  to  the  Dirine  declaritioiiy 
^  With  greitt  anger  am  I  angry  a^nM  the  nfttloas  that  are  at  e^e.^ 
It  is  also  the  image  of  war,  quick  in  its  operatiooi  consonmig  in  ka 
cftcts.    Soch  abote  most  others  was  the  character  of  the  war,  wfaioh 
tiided  In  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  tnonarfehy.    The  csaloor  of  the 
horses  in  the  second  troop  h  prie,  the  eotnplexion  of  disease,  of  hm* 
gnisfaing  sickness,  of  deam ;  and  li  giv«n  to  the  horses  of  this  tioop^ 
because  the  famnaa  agents  represented  thereby,  and  directad  or  ias* 
pdled  bv  the  ministering  spints  to  act  against  the  MaoadooiaD  en^ 
pire,  did  not  proceed  to  cut  it  off  suddenly  and  by  rapid  conquest,  aa 
tlie  Persian  monarchy  had  fUlen,  bat  by  the  slower  progress  of  rhralripa 
between  its  component  parts,  of  mis^verament,  of  insurrections  and 
dvfl  wars,  and  all  the  weakness  of  internal  disorders,  analogous  to  a 
long  coune  of  sickness.«^\^te,  the  colour  that  marks  the  horses  of 
the  third  and  last  company,  is  the  emblem  of  reKgious,  moral,  aid 
juditial  purity;  also,  of  rejoicing,  of  ▼ictoiy,and  of  oelostiai  ro^ahy; 
and  is  appMoa  to  the  boat  of  angelic  ministers  to  be  sent  forth  m  doe 
thne  under  their  Divine  coaMnimer,  to  ministor  to  the  heirs  of  salva* 
timh  direotmg  and  sc»coiiding  their  effinrts,  enabling  them  to  fight  the 


good  fij^ht,  to  overcome  the  neathen  enMy,  and  to  make  a  conqniit 
Sf  the  Roman  empire/    pp.  9&--28. 

.  It  is  doubtful,  perhaps,  whether  the  vision  of  2echariah  is  to 
be  explained  by  any  referenoe  to  Ihe  propbociea  of  Daniel. 
When  It  t»coniidered,  that  the  horseaaen  <n  idie.<iami6r,  ingiving 
Aeir  report,  describe  thdnnvniBlry  in  rehition  to  cirenmatanoaa^ 
n6t  future,  but  fkat,^"  We  liave  ^ne  lo  and  firo  through  the 
^  earth ;  and  behold,  all  tiie  earth  remaineth  atili  and  ib  at 
rest,*' — there  will  appear  to  be  reason  for  our  hesitating  to  adopt 
tl^  interpretation  proposed  by  the  Author,  which  would  aeem 
to  be  better  aocommoaated  to  emblems  denotipg  sepamte  and 
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ngeMieS)  tbaii'  to  sjfnchronicai  symbote  of  tfj^bCs 
miitedl   in  their  opemttoh.    The  difference  of  eolotiM  in  the 
hotaes;   »  not  Bumeient  Of  itself  to  constitute  difference  and 
succession  in  tame.    The  several  figures  in  the  visions  of  Daniel 
succeeded  each  other.  And  in  the  Apocalypse^,  the  horses,  which 
are  also  various  in  colour,  follow  each  ottier ;  the  ord^r  of  events 
which  the  opening  of  the  seals  discloses,  beiQg  interpreted  hy 
the.  .succession  ^fiae  imagery,  and  not  at  all  by  ti»e  oolouis  in- 
depenideutly.     In  the  scenery  which  ooneludat  the  visioii* 
Ch.  VI*- 1*--^,  the  chariots  are  seen  to  he  in  motion,  and  are 
sent  forth  in  diffei^nt  directions,  from  which  the  relation  of 
these   B3fmbote  to  future  events,  is  correctly  inferred  by  the 
Anlhor  in  his  remarks  on  those  verses.    But,  in  the  vision  of 
the   horsemen,  no  direction  is  given  to  them ;  they  are  repre- 
sented as  having  fulfilled  a  mission  from  which  they  were  now 
returned ;  and  the  purpose  of  their  introduction  into  the  sceoery 
of  the  vision,  woula  appear  to  be  the  communication  they  make 
in  the  report,  which  they  deliver  as  the  result  of  Aeir  journeys 
through  the  couptries  which  they  had  already  traversed,  tliat 
the  whole  earth  was  at  rest. 

The  second  part  of  Zechariah's  vision,  according  to  l>r. 
Stonard's  arrangement,  comprises  the  last  four  verses  of  th^  finit 
chapter,  and  relates  to  the  horns  which  had  scattered  Judah, 
Israel,  and  Jerusalem.  These  instrtiiilents  of  dispersion  and 
oppression,  it  is  more  natural  to  regard,  with  the  present  Com- 
nientatdr,  as  identical  with  monoceros  beasts,  (the  word  horqa 
being  used  for  homed  animals,)  than  to  explain  them,  with  Vi- 
tringa,  as  four  horns  of  iron  impelled  by  the  hands  of  some  in* 
visible  powers.  These  horns,  or  scattering  poW^rs^  are  takeh 
by  the  Author  to  signify  the  Bahytonian,  the  Penian,  the  Ma* 
cedonian,  and  the  Roman  empires ;  and  the  scattering  of  which 
they  were  the  agents,  is  extended  to  the  conse<}uences  incident 
to  a  nation  on  being  scattered, — sore  oppression,  heavy  exac- 
tion,  political  servitude.  It  is  applied,  not  only  to  the  Jewish 
people  in  their  different  subjugations  and  persecutions,  but  to 
the  chosen  people  of  God  under  the  New  Covenant,  who  were 
'  scattered  abroad  by  the  heathen  emperors  at  Rome,  in  many 
'  oppressive,  cruel,  and  bloody  persecutions/ 

<  Kor  is  it  to  be  forgotten,'  adds  Dr.  £1.,  *  that  the  empire,  afUr 
hifviiig^  been  broken  up  and  dissolvedi  sprsng  lo  life  again  as  a  apiritoil 
dominioD,  and,  in  th^t  resuscitated  state,  scsttefed  the  true  oiiMran 
and  people  of  God,  whose  consciences  refused  suboiiisien  to  its  M«e 
doctnoes,  its  superstitious  practices,  its  tyrannical  pretensioiisi  and 
remed  idolatries.' 

in  relaticm  to  the  fou^  horns  of  .the  vision,  are  the  ^*  fottr 
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"  work-men"  who  come  "  to  fny  them  away,  to  csat  oitt 
'^  the  horns  of  the  Gentiles,  which  lifted  tip  the  horn  OTer 
**  the  land  of  Judah  to  scatter  it/'  Of  these  workmen  and  their 
office,  the  Author^s  views  will  be  seen  in  the  following  extract. 

*  The  predicUoA  has  been  hitherto  accomplished  in  the  foUowiD^ 
manner*.    I.  Cynis»  who  is  represented  by  the  first  workmaiby  at  the 
head  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  frayed  away  and  cast  fohh  the  first, 
or  Babylonian  horn.    II.  Alexander  the  Great,  the  antitype  of  the 
second  workman,  commanding'  the  forces  of  Macedon  and  Greece, 
subverted  the  second,  or  Persian  horn.    III.  The  line  of  Jewish 
high-priests  and  princeS|  called  Maccabees  and  Asmoneaos,  putioo- 
larly  Johannes  Hyrcanus^  is  signified  by  the  third  workman.    For, 
in  respect  to  Jndea,  they  drove  away  and  cast  forth  tliat  proud  op- 
pressive horn,  wbidi  the  Macedonian  Seleucidae  lifted  up  over  it.    But 
the  third  workman  is  doubtless  intended  to  comprehend  also  those 
mighty  artificers  of  dismay  and  conquest,  Fompey  and  Augustus 
Caesar,  by  whom  the  Mace&nian  empire  was  finally  dissolved.     IV. 
The  horn  of  heathen  tiome  havin^^  scattered  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
according  to  the  flesh,  and  having  hfted  itself  aloft  over  the  spiritual 
temple  and  city  and  kingdom  of  the  living  God,  to  scatter  tnem  in 
manj  heavy  persecutions,  was  in  its  turn  ^evouslv  frayed  by  iho 
ministers  of  toe  gb^pel*  and  was  at  length  driven  in  dismay,  and  cast 
out  before  that  renowned  Chrbtian  workman,  Gonstantine  the  Groat. 
Lastly,  Christian  Rome  having  relapsed  into  heathenisoif  having  also 
reassumed  her  empire  as  a  spiritual  power,  and  lifted  up  her  horn  to 
scatter  the  true  Cnurch  and  people  of  God,  has  been  frayed  and  driven 
ofi^from  a  great  part  of  the  Christian  territory  by  those  illustrious 
workmen,  the  Reformers  and  their  disciples.    From  so  much  expe- 
rience df  the  past,  we  derive  encouragement  for  the  fiiture,  and  Wk 
forward  with  lively,  yet  humble  and  reverent  faith,  to  the  time  when, 
by  Christ  and  those  who  are  **  workers  with  him''  and  under  him,  the 
last  born,  in  its  last  form,*«ball  flee  in  dismay,  and  be  utterly  cast  out 
from  tb^  whole  kingdom  of  the  chosen  people  of  God*'    pp.  o 


On  comparing  the  Commentary  in  the  second  part  of  the 
vision  with  the  interpretation  of  the  first,  some  apparent  discre- 
pancies will  present  themselves  to  a  careful  reader. .  If,  at  the 
time  of  Zechariah's  vision,  the  two  companies  supposed  J)y  the 
Author  (p.  23)  could  not  be  properly  introduced  upon  the 
scene,  because  their  ministry  had  been  fulfilled  by  the  Babyr 
Ionian  invasion  of  Judea  and  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  the 
Persians,  it  would  seem  equally  bnnecessiiry  that,  among  the 
horns,  one  should  be  the  symbol  of  the  Babylonian  power, 
fmd  that  among  the  workmen,  there  should  be  one  to  represent 
Cyrus.  •  In  the  enumeration  of  the  agents  represented  by  the 
workmen,  there  appears  to  be  less  regularity  and  agreement 
than  seem  necessuy  to  aupport  a  consistent  interpretation.  If 
the  first  workipan  bo  e^pUined  of  Cyrus,  juid  the  second  of 
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Alexander^  it,  is  .but  little  in  accordance  iVith  t1)i»  mode'  of 
fitiiric;  iU«  accomplishmeDt  to  the  ptediction,  to  include  in  the 
ftotitjpe  of.  the.lhtrd  workman,  the  Jiue  of  Jewish  high  priests 
and  princes,  and  Pompey  and  Augastu3:;  and. with  as  little 
propriety  is  the  fourth  workman,  considered  as  repriesenting 
'  the  ministers  of  the  gospel/  '  that  renowned  Christiah  work- 
'  man,  Coostantine  the  Great/  and  '  the  Reformers  i^nd  their 
'  disciples.'  Nor.  does  it  seem  more  copgruous^  t^  class  h<ea* 
ibes&  Rome  and  papal  Rome,  together,  as  being  representf^d  by. 
tlie  fowrth.bom.  .   ■      .      " 

IZhe.  third  part  of  the  vision^  including  the 'whole  of  the  se* 
ootid  ebapter,  relates,  according  to  Dr.  Stonard's  interpretation, 
to  the  Testoration  and  enlargement  of  the  Church,  its  spiritual 
proK>etfty^  and  its  increase  by  the  conversion  and.  introauctioft 
of  ;tbe  Gentiles.  The  object,  of  the  fourth  part»  including  die 
third  chapter,  will  bet  understood  from  the  introductory  pai^^ 
graph. 

*  Iff  the  former  parts  of  the  vision,  the  purpose  of  the  Most  Hieh 

to  h1e«  and  defeoa  his  people,  to  overthrow  the  hostile  powers  of  the 

world,  to  enlarge  the  bounuaries  of  their  habitation,  and  to  increase 

aiid  multiply  them  by  a  great  accession  .of  converted  Gentilfas,^  has 

been,  represented  by  a  number  of  striking  sjniibolsi  and  positively  an- 

ooisooed  by  emphatic  and  repeated  declarations. .  But  the  principle 

on  which  the  Jews  were  again  accepted  and  taken  into  favour,  and  on 

which  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  received  into  the  number  of  the  people 

of  God,  has  not  been  distinctly  laid  down,  or  even  noticed.    It  might 

hare  been,  for  any  thing  that  bss  been  safd,  the  meritorious  claims  of 

the  former,  on  aocount  either  of  their  own  past  sufferings  and  present 

piety,  or  of  the  virtues  of  their  ancestors ;  and  of  the  latter  also,  on 

account  of  their  foreseen  faith  and  obedience  in  turning  to  Jehovah  as 

their  Gbd§  and  taking  upon  themselves  the  obligations  of  the  Mosaic 

l^w  as  proselytes  of  righteousness.    And  thb  is  probably  the  notion 

that  would  have  presented  itself  to  a  Jew,  until  better  instructed  on 

the  subject.   In  order,'  then,  to  prevent  or  to  c6rrect  so  great  sind  ftin- 

damental  a  mistake,  and  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  doubts  and  expecta* 

tiohs,  it  was  necessary  to  give  the  Jews  as  full  instruction  on  the  prin- 

ci^e  of  the.  Divine  pnmdure  towards  themselves  and  towards  the 

Gentiles,  as  was  consistent  with  the  scheme  of  symbolical  prophet^  t 

and  88  the  imperfection  of  their  previous  information  on  spiritual  sub* 

jects  would  admit  of  being  in  that  manner  laid  before  them.  Accord* 

logly,  in  this  fourth  part  of  the  vision,  it,  is  fully  shewn,  that  the  be* 

iiignant  declarations  of  God,  expressed  towards  l>oth  in  the  third  part, 

are  not  founded  upon  any  actual  or  past  merits  of  the  Jews  ot  of  their 

aacestorsy  nor  upon  any  foreseen  merits  of  the '  Gentiles  in  tdung 

upon  them  the  li^w  of  Moses,  and  consequently,  not  upon  the  value 

and  efficacy  of  anysacrffices,  offerings  or  rites,  however  scrupulQliyly 

andpuiu^uaHy  perfprmed ;  but  solely  upon  his  free  grace  and  mercy 

in  putting  away  their  sins^  through  the  illustrious  person  long  since 
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mtdeinoiro  to  Uiem  m  Ae.  Bffessfah,  wad  here  flinber  reteided  mm 
4t  once  their  Judge  and  Bavioar,  high-priest  and  king/    ppJ  IS91-31  • 

The  fifth  part  of  the  vision,  indnding  the  ficat  fourteen 
of  the  fourth  chapter,  desciibes  die  mture  con^tstioft  of 
Church  in  the  times  of  Messiah.    The  emblem.introdiiced  i 
this  part  of  the  typical  exhibitions  viewed  by  the  prophet,  ii 
a  eandlestiek  or  lamp-bearer,  fonhed  entirely  of  gold^  consintia^ 
of  a  tall,  upright  shaft,  surmounted  by  a  bowl^  and  of  a  number^ 
of-  branohes,  each  of  which  supported  a  lamp,  aprin^png  oia^ 
of  it  as  boughs  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  on  two  opponta  aidoB^ 
*-  each  opposite  t6  each/    The  construction  of  this  paeaage^  ica 
the  original,  has  proved  somewhat  perplexing  to  critica  wmdk 
translators.    '  If  tne  number  of  the  lamps  be  detennniedio  he 
^  seven,  how,*  asks  the  present  Commentator,  ?  can;  iiuj  be 
'  arranged  in  an  even,  regular,  becoming  manner,  w4icn  the 
'  bowl  IS  set^  as  the  prophet  describes  it  to  be,  on  the  snouiiit 
'  of  the  shaft?*    Many  other  objections  to  the  commonbf  98*^ 
peived  notions  of  the  caqdelaoruuH  ^s  derived  from,  tbe^en- 
derin^of  the  Public  Version,  are  stated  by  the  Author^  n^ 
anbstitateep  for  tbe  lepeived  reaaing,  the  foUowing.  . 

'  <*  «*  1.  And  the  angel  that  talked  with  me  came  again,  and  wake4 
aae  as  a  man  that  is  waked  out  of  his  deep  i  add  sidd  oniD  nae^ 

4.  what  seest  thou }  .  Ai^d  I  said,  I  have'  looked,  and  behold  a  euw 
diestick  all  of  gold,  and  a  bowl  i^pon  the  top  of  it,  and  tW 
seven  lamps  upon  it ;  seven  and  seveo  I    Pipes  are  there  to  IM 

$,  seven  lamps  which  are  upon  the  top  of  it ;  and  two  oliviHtiee^ 
beside  it,  one  on  the  ru;fat  side  of  the  bowl  and  the  other  ooibe 

4.     left  side  thereof.     So  x  answered  and  spake  onto  the  angel  tlw 

$.     talked  with  mer^  savio|[,  what  are  the$e,  my  Lord  i  And-tlie  an** 

Set  that  talked  witn  me,  answered,  and  said  unto  me,  Knowcst 
lou  not  what  these  he  {    And  I  said,  no,  nr^  Lord.'' ' 

pp.  196^  €L 

Id  vindieatkm  of  thia  text^  and  in  ilkatnilioB  of  tb^MllboI 
wMeh  il  deecribes,  the  Author  Educes  a  variety  of  sinullarre* 
tltesentations  found  in  the  Seriptores,  for  thepurnose  of  proving 
tt  to  he  ibip  design  of  the  emM^,  to  figure  out  tne  eons€itiltio<ii 
0f  the  CliMrcb  under  the  Mesaiah;  as  a  perfect  whole,  coasiadng 
bf  two  grand  divisions,  formed  into  one  spiritual  community^ 
growing  up  from  smalt  beginnings  to  a  va^t  and  indefinite  exr 
fen^  indej^ndently  of  allTifiman  power,  united,  nourished,  aup* 
poried»  guided  by  bi^  Divine  wpr4  and  Spirit,  wboae  nian^foui 
^fta  and  gracar  are  commwiUated  im  supplied  tbifmi^ 
nie  miniati^  of  persona  duly  apfK)iitited  and  orddnad  to  tlowft 
end.  The  <  two  olive-trees/ stantdinf  onHie  inde  of  dM«a&it 
dfie^tick  at  right  anglee  witb  the  bmdM»  are  ojptoiiwiJ  aa 


vfnbiM  ofttoditj^MBtttiaM  4kftheUw  and  Ih^  Gbspelv  Aq 
branobfa.  which  are  conv^veni  of  the  oil  given  oat  by  the  iilive«« 
treeB,  are  conmdered  as  desisned  to  repreflent  the  miiiifitarB  of 
the  Clirisfian  teligiott;  and  fhe  gutters  or  s'pdnts  coiiTeying  Uitf 
ofl  ffom  the  branches  of  the  olive-trees  to  the  bowl  of  the  can*^ 
dlestick,  are  thbse  institutions  \^hich  afford  to  the  xninfsters  of 
the  Church  the  most  convenient  and  editing  meaosi  of 'making 
known  and  publishing  ih^  truth.  ^  '    . 

The  aeveial  represent^tipqs  whiph  occur  \x\  ihe  vision  of  Z^** 
^h%ri|ib«  are  coosiclered  by  i)r,  $tQBgrd  as  sucpQ^ive  p^Yts,  tQt4# 
or  scenes  ef  one  conlikiQous  praqphetio  drasm ;  aad  be  thefefom 
endearomrik  to  form  an  interpretation  which  shall  follow  the  or- 
der of  eyents,  and  preserve  the  unity  of  the  vision.    In  accor- 
dance with  this  design*  he  considers  the  portion  of  the  prophecy 
wbich  includes  the  "  flying  roll/'  and  which  evidently  relates 
to  very  corrupt  times  .and  practices,  as  referring  to  a  period 
subsequent  to  th^  establishment  of  the  Christian  Oburch,  which 
was  the  subject  of  the  precedingparagraph,  and  as  referring, 
therefore,  to  a  corruption  of  the  Cnristaan  religion  and  morals. 
As  parts  of  this  corruption,  the  Author  specifies  the  numerous 
depravations  which  blended  themselves  with  Christian  profes- 
sion in  the  early  ages  of  its  history, — ^the  degeneracies  conse- 
quent on  the  estabushment  of  the  Church  by  Constantine,  the 
austerities  of  the  Ascetics,  the  extravagancies  of  the.Monks^ 
the  contentions  of  sects,  and  other  instances  of  vice  and  vio- 
lence.    In  agreement  with  this  view  of  the  character  of  the 
propheffs  vision,  the  next  emblem,  "  the  woman  sitting  in  the 
**  midst  of  the  ephah,"  is  explained  as  desimiiating  the  idolatry 
of  the  Christian  worlcl,  concealed,  or  practised  unconsciously, 
and  defended  by  such  specious  arguments  as  would  delude  the 
understanding  of  its  votaries :  '  th^  wickedness  concealed  it- 
'  self^  like  the  woman  in  the  ephah.*    The  raisingof  the  covei^ 
of  tbe  ephah,  is  explained  to  mean  the  exposure  of  Komish  idol- 
atry by  &ie  opposers  of  ima^e^worship  and  similar  corruptions 
of  the  true  religion.  The  women  with  wings  are  representation! 
of  the  true  Church. 


.  *  The  angel  farther  infiwneddie  fWfUusU  ^hal  the  tirelvanea,  the 
tneopl^rs  of  the  pure  u4  of  the  jtefmn^  tkmsbf  eumy  emqr  the 
ephah  to  buUd  her  a  home ;  t^i^  is  (9  HVi  f^T  the  W9l9m  99pimit4 
la  the  ephah ;  not,  as  our  English  veripyonj  **  to  build  U  %  hoiif^,''  thfi^ 
is,  for  tne  vei sei  itselC  For  although  the  strjctpets  pfyiwwnpatiql 
oonstmetion  would  refer  the  j^ronoun  to  the  ephah,  that  being,  as  ww« 
m  the  woman,  of  the  feminme  gender,  and  also  the  last  antecedeoj^^ 
yet»the  menifiest  intention  and  meaning  of  the  passage  assign  it  to  '^ ' 
wickedness  within ;  the  vessel  being  comparatively  of  small 
portanoe.    But  it  may  be  asked ;  In  what  sense,  or  #jth  what  p^ 
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uhmxy  I  It  l&  Bfumerei^.  thpfc, .according, j^  t  4Qod«  oC^eicpifciiiiun 
liol  ivicp9imQ9;in  SiBmm%ifefkgr.  |MW.tivl9^j 'J«riUlQiir)..iwhat 
thq^  Drove  or  declare  to  be  done>>that  thejr  are  said  tq.4lKt  Jkmr  ibe 
menioers  of  the  tme  Church  proved  by  their  teachbg^  p^a^ji^iwf* 
writiag«  that  the  hoiiBea  ereoted  fiirJDiviDe  worflbtp  in  uieiamXy 
^abject  to  the  church  of  Rone,  were  profiined  by  idelatfbus  rlfeg« 
were  coniBCtated  m  m  great  meaaore  taJdolatrous.  piii|Mitet ;  mmd 
therefore  they  ar^  said  to  build  a.hoose  for  idehuuy« ,  SX'if'[xemmk' 
able  also,  that»  at  the  very  period  of  thp  Befof^i^ftifui^  jpppa.T^  SL 
was  biulding  the  church  of&U  PetePst  which  ^  testiafony  i^lhe  two 
witoesBes  prov^  to  )>e  a  ffu^e  dedica^  to  jdoIatiroNis  woiuip.' 


The  four  chariots  in  the  concliidihg  part  of  the  fiaion^  are 
understood  by  Blaney  and  other  expositor  as  si^iitfyiiig  the 
four  great  empirea  of  the  world  ia  aiie^eiision,  under  the  oon* 
trol  of  the  Almighty ;  and  the  design  of  the  vkion  is  supposed 
to  be>  the  oonfirmatioii  of  the  faith  of  the  Jews  in  their  dapen* 
dence  upon  God,  from  whose  counsels  these  powers  proceeded^ 
and  which  could  act  only  as  they  wiere  permitted.  I)r»  Stonafd 
considers  them  as  betolcening  events  about  to  belal  tke  Aoman 
empire,  or  rather,  four  different  states. iawbic^  it  wiUbe  fiiatid 
at  di^erent  periods,  or  in  different  parte,  posteriol'  toita  confer* 
sion  and  subsequent  apostacy.  »  The  nrat  chariot  ^ith  red 
horses,  typified,and  predicted  those  w^i:;s^  literal  !^4  ?^tapho* 
pcal, .military,  connicts  and  the  coatehtjons.of^s^q^^ 
^prnthenced  soon  after  tbVdeatb  of  Constantine,  ai^^cOM^^ 
ji,Q  agitate  the  Roman  epgipire.  The  chariot  Vi.tb  Ijlfu^Vijioc^eg 
was  emblematical  of  intellectual  and  religious  4a|E]i«n9aa4iimg  , 
th^  periods  which  preceded  the  Reformation,  which  waa  pre* 
^gured  by  the  c&anot  with  wjxite  horses.  Tiie  fourth  cIt^o.t 
is  explained  as  signifying  '  Mahomet  and  his  pucc^s^ors/  In 
going  through  this  portidn  of  the  voluihe,  it  may,  perhaptr,  oc- 
cur to  the  reader,  that  the  symbols  and  the  ^planations'^nrhich 
attend  them,  are  scarcely,  in  all  respects^  so  distinct  frem  the 
four  horns  and  the  four  workmen,  and  thq  interpretations  given 
of  them  in  the  second  part  of  the  comment,'  as  th^  progressive 
ehloaeter  of  the  vision  li^iild  seein'to  rei^ire.'   ' 

But  the  specimens  we  have  given,  will:  sufficiently  recommfend 
the  votume  to  the  attention  orour  readei^  as  b%nly  deserving 
of  their  most  careful'  perusal,  and  as  entitlihg  the  learned  Au- 
&or  to  the  cordial  thanfas  of  every  Biblical  student 
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nplREBJS  are  few  tfainKS  apparently  more  easy,  or  really  more 
^  diffioult»  dian  the  formation  of  a  library.  The  modes  and 
the  motiTes  of  choice  are  so  various  and  complicated,  the  ob- 
jects of  pursoit  so  numerons  and  diversified,  and  the  standards 
ef  value  so  arbitrary  and  capricious,  as  to  bewilder  even  the 
virtooso  of  ample  means,  and  to  leave  the  man  of  limited  re- 
sources without  hope  of  possessing  many  a  tome  judged  in- 
dispensible  to  a  useful  ana  substantial  library.  These  distinc- 
tions are  not,  however,  altogether  factitious*  The  differences 
of  size  and  texture,  the  variations  of  cut  or  uncut,  tall  or 
cropped,  vellum  or  paper,  with  all  the.  clatter  about  edit.  prin. 
royal  and  republican  copies,  titles  and  colophons,  may  safely 
be  left  to  the  idle  and  wected  persons  whom  they  chiefly  con«- 
cerDi  But  the  superiority  of  one  edition  over  another  is  not 
uoGpeqaently  so  marked  and  important,  as  to  render  it  expedient 
for  tbe  inexperienced  collector  to  seek  some  guide  more  trusts 
wortby  than  the  catalogues  of  booksellers  or  the  nominal 
vdiis  imparted  by  rarity  or  accident.  In  this  capacity,  Mr. 
Dib4in  presents  himself,  and  oflfers  his  book  as 

^  replete  with  cnrioos  and  diversified  iiitelli|;ence ;  gleoned  with  ua^ 
eeasing  iodiHtry«  and  embodied  with  no  ordmary  oare.  lodeedt  ^>ritll 
perfiMt  ooofidenee  may  it  be  stated,  that  no  single  volume  in  our 
nngei||)e  contains  such  a  record  of  to  many  rare»  preoioiis^  and  in* 
strudive  volumes.' 

A  little  allowance  must  always  be  made  in  taking  an  Au« 
thor*s  estimate  of  his  own  work  ;  and  it  will  be  very  neoesaary 
not  to  lose  sight  of  this  salutary  caution  in  the  present  in* 
stance.  Mr.  Dibdin*s  '  intelligence,'  though  it  may  be  ooodu 
sionally  '  curious,'  is  by  no  means  remarkable  for  the  fas^ 
tidiottsness  of  tbe  discrimination  which  has  been  exercised  lA 
its  selection.  If  all  that  is  of  common  knowledge  and  oni^ 
corrence  had  been  excluded,  the  dimensions  of  this  peirdf 
octavo  would  have  been  fearfully  diminished ;  and  if  a  sever^ 
criticism  had  pervaded  its  weU-fiUed  pag^es,  it  would  h&m 
been  of  &r  higner  value  in  an  intellectual  view.  In  truth,  it  has 
few  daima  on  our  gratitude  as  a  safe  and  intelligent  directoiy 
in  the  veiy  important  business  of  furnishing  our  librarie(^ 
Mr.  Dibdin  knows  more  about  the  extrinsic^  than  the  sub^ 
stantial  qualitiea  of  books,  and  though  he  is  thoroughly'  a6^ 
quainted  with  the  sources  of  general  informatioD,  he  is  not  air.. 
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ways  acciir^^  in  tbeir  use.  nor  happy  m  their  adapt&lioit.  We 
feel  no  inclination  to  enter  upon  a  set«  critical  investigatii^n  of 
jstearly  a  thousand  .rambling,  desultory  pages ;  or  we  could  find 
ample  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  our  craft.  It  will  be  nokore 
pleasant  to  ourselves,  and  more  gratifying  to  our  readers,  that 
we  should  take  the  volume, not  according  to  its  pretensions,  but 
in  accommodation  to  its  real  character,  as  an  amusing,  super- 
ficial work,  containing,  among  a  large  predominance  of  excur- 
sive and  unimportant  matter,  some  useful  information,  and 
some  interesting  bibliomaniacal  gossip. 

We  have  no  disposition  whatever  to  underrate  the  value  of 
black-letter  pursuits,  or  to  visit  with  cheap  sarcasm,  the 
eagerness  manifested  by  wealthy  individuals  for  the  possession 
of  rare  and  singular  books.  On  the  contrary,  we  feel  ourselves 
indebted  to  their  zeal  and  liberality.  They  are  the  conserva- 
tors of  the  records  of  literature ;  they  enable  us  to  trace  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  fluctuations  of  art;  and  their 
collections  are  rich  in  illustrations  of  an  interesting  atid  im« 
portant  section  of  the  history  of  man.  We  make  no  profession 
of  being  deeply  versed  in  this  species  of  ancient  lore  ;  but  we 
have,  we  confess,  been  mortified,  in  our  occasional  researches, 
from  the  results  of  a  comparison  between  our  own  and  the 
oldeii  times.  In  mechanical  and. chemical  processes,  we^ave 
left  our  ancestors  far  behind  us  in  the  march  of  science ;  but 
they  were  giants  in  Art^  and  we  are  but  pigmies.  There  is  a 
firmness,  and  substance,  and  briUiancy,  in  the  paper,  type,  and 
decorations  of  the  earlier  printers,  that  leave  the  feeble 
artifices  of  the  present  day  at  a  distance  sufficiently  obvious 
and  easily  explained. 

Any  thmg  approaching  to  analysis  of  Mr.  Dibdin's  volume 
is,  of  course,  quite  out  of  the  question  :  his  materials  are  too 
multifarious,  his  method  too  excursive^  and  his  annotations  too 
.bulky  in  proportion  to  the  text,  (or  the  satisfactory  application 
of  such  a  process.  His  quaint  and  lively  manner  is  well  suited 
to  Uie  nature  of  his  employments,  and  though  it  sometimes 
trenches  on  buffoonery  and  affectation,  gives  interest  to  details 
-which  viould  otherwise  prove  dry  and  unattractive.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote  is  good  in  itself,  and  told  in  an  interesting 
way.  y 

'  <  At  the  beginning  of  April,  181S,  Mr.  William  U{>cott  (Untbor  of 
the  most  valuable  bibliographical  work  eyLtBnt  on  BrUuh  Topography) 
went  to  Wotton,  in  Surry,  the  residence  of  the  Evelyn  Familt»  for 
the  fim  timey  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bray,  the  highly  respected  au- 
thor of  the  History  rf  Surry^  and  acknowledged  editor  of  John 
Evelyn'8  Memoirs^  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  and  making  a  caia- 
Tuc  of  the  Library,  whicii  had  been  thrown  mto  much  confusion 
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by  its  r^minralibr  sa&ty,  in  consequence  of  accidental  fire  in  an  out« 
buikfing.  £ariy  in  the  foUowing  year  ( 1814>)  the  task  was  completed. 
Sitting  one  evening  after  dinner  with  Lady  Bvelypy  and  her  intimate 
friend  Mrs.  Molineox,  Mr.  Upcott's  attention  was  attracted  to  a^tip- 
pet«  being  made  of  feathers,  on  which  Lady  Evelyn  was  em^doyed  : 
— -*  We  have  all  of  us  our  hobbies,  I  perceive,  my  Lady,'  said  Mr. 
Upcott.  *  Very  true,'  rejoined  her  ladyship,  *  and  pray  what  may 
yours  be?*  *  Mine,  Madam,  from  a  very  early  age,  began'  by  col- 
lecting promncial  Copper  Tokens — and,  latterly,  the  hahd-writinjg  (or 
autographs)  of  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  every  walk 
of  iSt^^-^Hand'Writings  P  answered  Lady  £.  with  much  surprise-^ 
'  what  do  you  mean  by  Aand^-ton/tyr^f  ?  Surely  you  don't  mean  old 
Lbttsbv?' — at  the  same  time  openmg  the  drawer  of  her  work-table, 
and  taking  out  a  small,  parcel  of  papers,  some  of  which  had  been  just 
used  by  Mrs.  Molineux,  as  patterns  for  articles  of  dress.  The  sight 
of  this  packet  (though  of  no  literary  impoitance,  yet  containmg 
letters  written  by  eminent  characters  of  the  seventeenth  century-^ 
more  particularly  one  from  the  celebrated  Sarah,  Dutchess  of  Marl" 
borough)  afforded  the  greatest  pleasure  to  Mr.  U.,  who  took  occa- 
sion to  express  his  exceeding  delight  in  looking  them  over.  *  Oh !' 
added  Lady  Evelyn,  *  if  you  care  for  papers  like  ihese^  you  shall 
have  plenty ;  for  Sylva  Evelyn  (the  familiar  appellation  applied  to 
John  Evelyn  by  his  descendants)  and  those  who  succeeded  him,  pre- 
served all  their  letters.'  Then,  ringing  for  her  confidential  attenoant, 
*  Here,'  said  her  ladyship,  <  Mr.  Upcott  tells  me  that  tie  is  fond  of 
collecting  old  letters ; — take  the  key  of  the  Ebony  Cabinet  in  the 
Btiiiard  Koom-^procure  a  basket,  and  bring  down  some  of  the  bun- 
dles.* Mr.  Upcott  accompanied  the  attendant,  and  having  brought  a 
quantity  of  these  letters  into  the  dining  room— passed  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  evenings  imagfnable  in  examining  the  contents  of 
each  ]^icket ;  with  the  assurance  from  Lady  Evelyn,  that  he  was 
welcome  to  lay  aside  any  that  might  add  to  his  own  collection*'  The 
following  evening,  the  delicious  Ebony  Cabinet  was  visited  a  second 
time,  when  Evelyn's  *  Kalendarium^y  as  he  entitled  it,  or  Diary — a 
small  quarto  volume,  without  covers,  very  closely  written  with  bis 
own  hand,  presented  itself  !* 

The  very  handsome  way  in  which  Mr.  Dibdin  is  pleased  to 
make  mention  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  must  not  prevent  us 
frooi  exercising  a  little  pur  critical  function  on  the  note  ap- 
pended to  the  passage  in  which  our  Journal  is  complimented 
OA  *  a  frequent  flow  of  fine  reasoning  and  pious  persuasion/ 
He  does  justice  to  our  principles  when  he  states,  that  they  are 
'  called  tbose  of  the  Evangelical  kind;*  but  he  trespasses 
somewhat  rashly  on  the  secrets  of  our  cabinet,  when  he  ex- 
claims—' Obtuse  must  be  that  man^s  vision,  and  petrified 
'  his  heart,  who  shall  deny  ingenuity,  strength,  and  eloquence 
'  to  Ae  effusions  of  Hall,  Foster,  and  Jay.'  Bold  guessing 
is  sometimes  hazardous.    Where  did  Mr.  Dibdin  obtain  his 
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lAtaUigence  ?  AU  tbit.  however,  is  abttndanUy  libcnU  QOt* 
withstandi]^  the  radier  awkward  qnalificati^a  of  it  in  die  fol- 
lowing paragraph* 

'  I  miJiBt  here  be  noderstood  to  nefik  of  the  works  of  those  gende- 
men  vvhich  ar^  pureiy  and  ei^clusively  confined  to  the  esporitioo  of 
tloly  Writ.    When  Mr.  Rpbhrt  {Iall  of  Leioett^  talks  about  eoo^ 
trsitiog  the  IMHe  Head  a^ich  the  Chqrch  of  EaglaQd  has  lavooted. 
with  the  Greai  Hesd  of  the  General  Church,  neaniog  Ghrist-^aie* 
thmks  he  talks  as  if  he  would  sacrifice  alike  logic  and  cuidQur  to  the 
clbqoant  of  an  antithesis.    See  3/r.  JVofffm'f  Leiier  to  the.  Earl  tf 
U/^erpoolp  \99if  Svp«  p.  9 if  no|^  6.    Mr*  HaH  is  a  powerful  and  elo- 
queiit  writeri  and  his  jSoroion  upon  InfideHtv  has  justhr  won  hifn 
maw.  admirers-— even  among  the  Benchers  of  our  *  Little'  Chorchl 
In  toat  most  surprising  catalogue  of  Theology,  recently  put  forth  bj 
Messri.  Ogle,  Duncau,  &  Co.  in  an  octavo  volume  of  nearly  500 
pafCQ — ^but  without  a  date— there  is  the  following  note,  or  criticism, 
suhjoined  to  a  volume  of  Air.  Hall's  Sermons  on  variam  occmms^r-^ 
*  There  now  exists  in  this  country  a  man^  who,  with  the  lofty  tone 
of  Bossuety  and  the  rich  fluencv  of  MassiUont  unites  the  gcacefiilncas 
and  tendomess  of  Feneloo^  and  the  brilliance  of  PouUe.'    AIL  this 
may  be  very  well ;  but  one  wishes  lo.l^iow  who  it  is  that  defis  ojut 
such  an  *  oratio  parainetica.' ' 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  satisfy  Mr.  D/s  curiosity. 
The  sentence  m  question  was  '  dealt  out»'  by  ourselves, — 
though*  we  believe,  with  some  slight  difference  in  the  words;  and 
as  we  have  not  the  smallest  hesitotion  in  repeating,  neither  shall 
we  have  any  difficulty  in  defending  them,  it  the  Author  of  ^  The 
''  Library  Companion"  will  fairly  state  his  objeotioas.  We 
fixed  oQ>  what  appeared  to  ua  the  peculiar  characteristica  of 
the  ^reat  men  wnose  names  we  oited^  and  we  gave  it  as  omr 
opinion,  that  the  gifted  individual  tO'  whom  we  were  referrin|p, 
combines  them  all.  We  think  so  still,  and  we  should  find  it 
easy  to  establish  our  position  by  an  induction  of  parallel  pas- 
sages, were  this  the  place  and  opportunity  for  snth  a  Aorc- 
d'onivre.  But  Mr.  D.  seems  to  think,  that  the  moat  extravagant 
part  of  our  eulogy  lies  in  the  reference  to  PouUe. 

*  The  Abb6  Poulle's  Sermons  were  first  printed  in  1779f  in  two 
duodecimo  volumes;  and  the  style  of  them  justifies  the  eulogy  of  BsT' 
bier  ;«*<  abondant,  elev§,  msgoifique,  coofamtcoromeunfleuvena- 
jestuettx.' ' 

We  shall  frankly  express  our  suspicion,  that  Mr.  Bibdin 
knows  nothing  whatever  of  the  merits  or  defects  of  Ponlle.  A 
better  acouaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  Abb6,  woulcl^  have 
kept  him  from  giving  so  heedless  a  sanction  to  the  nndiscomi- 
nating  criticism,  of.  iT^bier.    There  i^  far  too  much  of  palpable 
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^blrt  m  file  eflbsioitt  ^  th«it  celebrated  preacher,  to  allow  a 
Just  application  of  the  higli-doiiindin^  adjectives  so  lavishly  be- 
stowed. He  is  neither  flowing  nor  lofty,  in  the  true  meaning  of 
tikft"  words;  and  though    he   may  be  characterised  as  mag- 
nt&otnti   be  is  much  more  aptly  described  by  the  term  of 
^wliieh  we  availed  ourselves :  he  is,  emphatically,  brilliant,  and 
be  merificed  to  this  inferior  quality,  the  higher  attributes  of 
the  orator.  But  there  is,  most  assuredly,  nothing  in  his  powers, 
iti  their  highest  estimate,  that  needs  alarm  the  admirers  of  Mr. 
Hall  from  challenging  a  comparison. 

Th^re  is  one  more  point  on  which  we  mtust  question  Mr* 
Dibdin*s  discretion.  He  has  thought  it  expedient  to  laud  \u 
a  very  high  strain  of  eulogyi  the  character  of  Hyde,  earl  of 
Clareodon,  and  to  select,  as  the  peculiar  objects  of  panegyric, 
th«  purity  and  impartiality  of  that  distinguished  historian. 
He  has,  moreover,  done  this  in  snch  peremptory  and  uncom- 
protmsing  phrase,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  pass  without 
animadversion,  this  ill-judged  attempt  to  represent  a  doubtful 
character  as  hardly  less  than  perfect.  We  have  no  disposition 
to  deal  harshly  with  the  memoiy  of  Clarendon ;  but, '  thus  en- 
*  forced,'  we  must  be  permitted  to  express  our  surprise  that 
any  man  can  rise  from  the  perdsal  of  nis  personal  memoirs 
without  feelings  of  disgust  Were  there  nothing  on  record 
teapecting  him  but  hid  owa  naoative  of  his  behaviour  whea 
the  mairiage  of  his  daughter-with  the  Duke  of  York  was  made 
pfibbp.  it, would,  in  our  view,  be  quite  enough  to  consign  his 
nmne  to  utter  contemf^t. 


*  It  11  tlie  magnanimous  impartially  of  the  ChaDcellor,  as  wdl  as  his 
ioflesible  sdherenoe  to  truths  whiefa  oonstitutes  the  chief  excelleiide 
of  his  history.  Many  wviiarst  I  think*  have  described  diaracters  as 
vfvidtyaiidascopiaaBly,  bat  it  is  the  Aonf^of  Lord  Clarendon's 
descnptiona  whidi  makes  his  %uras  tkmd  oi)^  of  the  canvas  and 
claim  our  irresistible  attention.  Truth  has  mixed  up  his  colours— and 
time,  ypill  render  them  only  more  mellow  and  attractive.' 

Mr.  Dtbdin  has  at  least  displayed  his  own  magnanimity  in 
this  bold  evidence  to  character.  We  shall  not,  however,  engage 
in  controversy  with  empty  and  ignorant  assertion^  but  avail  our- 
setres  of  the  opportumty  to  supply  a  defect  in  our  review  of 
Mr.  Godwin's  History  of  the  Uommonwealth.  We  were  not 
led,  ^y  the  course  of  our  examination  of  that  work*,  to  notice 
(he  piuw  criticisms  which  that  gentleman  bestows  on  the  la<* 
bpuB  of  Hyde,  and  we  afterwards  felt  some  regret  at  the  omis- 
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sion.  He  has  a  long  and  able  note  on  the  subject  of  lhe:Seff^ 
deoyiog  Ordinance,  and  closes  it  with  an  estimate  of  the 
Chancellors  merits  as  an  historian,  which,  as  of  convenieo^ 
dimensions^  we  shall  insert  by  way  of  correction  to  Mr.  Dib— 
din's  admiration.  After  having  exposed  the  unpnncipied  mis- 
representations contained  in  Clarendon^  account  of  the  ffo^ 
ceedings  relating  to  that  business,  he  makes  reference  to  a  sin*- 
p;ular  transaction,  narrated  by  that  historian  himself,  and  strik- 
ingly illusti*ative  of  his  readjf  invention,  and  then  sums  up  as 
follows. 

^  Clarendon  lias  also  named  Nathaniel  Ftennes  and  Henry  Marten 
among  those  **  who  spoke  more  and  warmer  in  favour  of  the  8^- 
denying  Ordinance  than  those  spoke  who  opposed  it,**  (p.  606), 
though  Fiennes  was  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  voluntary  banishnaciit  on 
the  continent,  and  Marten  was  an  expelled  member  of  parlkunaiC* 
and  was  not  restored  till  two  years  afler.  By  the  way»  the  cointing 
Marten,  as  Clarendon  does  here,  among  the  independents,  shows 
how  much  they  mistake,  who  consider  independents  as  a  name  for 
fanatical  enthusiasts. 

*  Yet  Clarendon,  such  as  he  is,  is  one  of  our  principal  authorities 
for  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  He  was,  as  the  thing 
is  vulgarly  understood,  a  man  of  honour  and  integrity ;  and,  like 
other  eminent  formers,  he  made  a  great  parade  of  his  princi|de9  of 
morality  and  religion.  He  is  perhaps  a  good  deal  to  be  relied  on  for 
the  things  which  passed  under  nis  own  inspection  :  for  the  rest,  bis 
information  was  neither  ample  nor  accurate*  and  he  was  not  always 
very  scrupulous  of  what  he  said  respecting  them.  He  undertook*  as 
he  says,  **  a  difficult  work,  to  write  the  hi!  tory  of  the  civil  war^ 
with  the  approbation  of  the  king,  and  for  his  vindication.^'  (Vol.  11. 
p.  627')  1  should  mjrself  be  particularly  disposed  to  depend  upon 
nim,  when  he  betrays  things,  which  he  very  often  does^  disadvanta- 
geous to  the  party  he  has  undertaken  to  vmdicate. 

«  it  must  not  pass  unnoticed,  that  Hume  has  inserted  Clarendon's 
forged  debate  on  the  Self-denying  Ordinance  in  his  History.* 

In  matters  more  immediately  connected  with  his  own  pur- 
suits, Mr.  Dibdin  is  more  to  be  trusted  than  he  is  in  general 
criticism.  The  following  extract  supplies  valuable  information 
on  a  point  of  some  importance.  Having  recommended  in  the 
text,  Chamberiaine's  Portraits  from  Holbein,  Mr.  D.  subjoinR 
a  cautionary  note.  /t 

*  Let  it  be  observed  that  all  the  ensravings  are  taken  from  oaioi* 
HAL  nRAWiHGS  in  the  possession  of  his  late  and  present  Majesty. 
These  en^vings  are  eighty-two  in  number.  They  are  executed  m 
the  stipphng  manner,  with  great  freedom  of  oudine,  and  delicacy  of 
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executian.  But  the^eis  some  reason  to  believe  that  a  few  of  them 
are  taithlwbs  per formances ;  and  I  will  tell  the  reader  why.  Barttf- 
locEf  had  a  notion  that  liecoald  tntprooe  every  thing  which  he  touched  • 
and  he  ako  kn^w  the  force  of  bis  own  powers*  and  the  popularity  of 
his  own  name  with  the  public.  He  was  fond,  too,  of  italianizing  his 
faoes;  and  you  generally  see  something  like  the  same  face  in  all  his 
graphic  productions.  This,  however,  may  be  mere  surmise  or  decla-. 
mation.  Now  for*'  proof  positive.'*  Do  any  of  my  readers  reniem-. 
ber  tbe^r^  anonymous  female  portrait,  which  has  been  thought  to  be 
Margaret  Roper,  Sir  T.  More's  eldest  daughter  ?  That  portrait,  as 
engraved  by  Bartolozzi,  is  not  the  portrait  as  drawn  by  Hans  Hoi- ' 
bein.  Most  of  the  ornaments  are  added :  and  the  features  are  wholly 
difierent.  I  have  examined  the  vac  similb  of  the  original  drawing, 
execated  by  Mr.  Frederick  Lewis,  the  engraver,—- in  a  manner  so  roi- 
nate,  and  so  faithful  to  the  original  (allowed  by  those  who  have  seen 
both)  as  to  leave  it  beyond  dispute  that  the  production  of  Bartolozzi 
is,  .comparatively,  faithless.  Those  who  have  seen  Mr.  Lewis's  fac- 
similes of  the  arawings  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  will  be  readily 
disposed  to  admit  the  extraordinary  truth  and  delicacy  of  that  artist's 
burin. 

We  give  the  following  as  exhibiting,  to  the  best  of  our  know- 
ledge, a  perfectly  unrivalled  specimen  of  miserable  punning. 

*  I  remember,  ,some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  a  good  saying 
about  the  separation  of  these  Hearnes  On  hunting  down  some  bib- 
liographical question,  connoted  with  this  series,  a  distinguished  Col- 
lector discovered  their  separation.  *^  What  (said  he,  with  becoming' 
emphasis)  the  Hearnes  separated/  I  could  not  auavivx  such  a  sepa- 
ration an  bour.'^  Note.  May  I  be  forgiven  a  bad  pun  ?  Lord  8pen«' 
cer  is  douUtf  blest  in  Hearnes :  for  he  has  a  Hemery  in  his  park  1' 

What  does  Mr.  Dibdin  mean  by  saying,  that '  the  late  Bishop 
'  Horsley  was  more  indebted'  to  the  works  of  Dr.  Bull,  '  than 
'  he  vras  willing  to  confess.'  We  are  probably  as  well  acquainted 
as  Mr.  D.  can  be,  with  the  writings  of  the  iSishop,  and,  to  the 
best  of  our  recollection,  he  is  always  forward  to  confess  his  ob- 
ligations to  the  great  divine  in  question. 


Art.  IV.  PhilosfnAical  Remarks  on  the  Theory  of  Comets  ;  to  which 
issaMoined,  a  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Lifiht. 
By  William  Cole.  I2mo.  pp.96.  Plates.  Price  5^.  London. 
1828. 

A  STRONOM Y,  we  fear,  is  regarded  by  many  persons  too 
•^  much  in  the  same  light  as  geometry, — as  one  of  the  cer- 
tain sciences  now  established  on  unquestionable  principles. 
The  most  eminent  astronomers  have  themselves  viewed  the 
matter  very  differently*    Coperaicus/r  for  exam{de,  exprossly 
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(i^«Lred»  tbat  nobody  could  expect  any  ilihig  (SsrtiM  Aoni 
Astronomy.  Take  as  «o  example  of  tt^niioertMityfimKd  in 
thia  science,  the  distayiee  of  tlie  sii»fraHi  theeattli^wbMiia 
set  down  in  onr  sobool  books  at  ninetv^ve  milKons  of  mites. 
This  distance  is  computed  from  what  is  called  the  annual  pa* 
rallax,  concerning  wbich  Sif  Isaac  Neiii(pn  femstrks,  that^if  it 
*  could  be  accurately  obtsunod*  we  might  be  saidfid  have  ar- 
V  rived  at  a  tolerable  degree  of  certainty/  This  paralhx;  bow- 
ever^  is  fat  from  being  established*  Toe  observations  of  the 
transit  of  Venus  p:?er  the  sun^s  dieki  niade  the  parallax  9"|  Sir 
j^aaff  Newton  n^ad^  it  10";  Dr.  Halley  made  it  12''.t  M « C«^ 
ami  made  it  4i'';  .and  Mr.  Whiston  made  it  32''.  And  yet»  all 
these  astroBomera  followed  the  same  mode  of  oompolsitiofi. 
We  shall  give  one  other  instance  of  astronomical  diaerepaaey. 
The  two  best  astronomers  of  the  present  a^.  Sir  WilNam  Her- 
schell  and  Professor  Sehoeter,  have  both  given  calculations  of 
the  new  planets ;  and  though  their  method  were  the  same,  the 
difference  of  the  results  is  very  remarkable.  According  to 
Herschelly  the  diameter  of  the  planet  Ceres  is  160  miles ;  ac- 
cording to  Schoeter,  it  is  1624  miles.  The  diameter  of  the 
planet  Pallas  is,  according  to  Herscbell.  80  milea ;  while 
Schoeter  makes  it  not  less  than  2099,  Nqw  wbic^  of  tj^ese  two 
eminent  astronomers  are  we  to  believe  ? 

But  among  all  the  m^;ieciea  apd  ua«estai|itJeB  of  aaimnoaiy. 
none  baa  been  u^tj^  pmling  tfaa*  the  naldnd  imfMUf  ot 
Come4a<  Tbair  r«re  e^ifieaiEnce .  said  .ibisi  thteateiiing'-tti^iect 
which  they  often  assume,  caused  them  to  be  regarded^  fell  tmi«s 
not  very  remote,  a»  the  harMn^rs  of 'ddoni  and  deslwfetion ; 
and  even  since  philosophy  has  donb  her  IXf^t  to  eradicate  such 
baseless  and  superstitious  fears,  so  far  as  res))ects  single  pities 
and  kingdoms,  she  has  increased,  rather  than  diminisked  our 
dread  of  comets,  by  raising  alarms  of  another  deluge  or  aiioi- 
versal  conflagration  from  their  approach  to  the  earth.  >  To  na  it 
appears  somewhat  singular,  tha^t  aatrono^ienB,  and  particularly 
those  who  profess  to  follow  the  steps  of  Sir  Isaac  NewtOD, 
should  ever  dreamof  danger  frooa  a  eom^  eo  long  aa  the  whole 
frame  and  arrangement  en  the  nniveree  is  reguhited  aiid  «^held 
by  the  wisdom  of  Providence.  Newton  was  too  profound  a 
pibilosopher  to  have  suggested  such  fears,  whtdh  are  in  dinect 
opposition  to  all  we  know  of  the  harmony  of  the  Creation,  and 
therefore  utterly  gratuitous  and  unphilosophical* 
•Among  other  things  respecting  Comets,  we  are  informcad, 
that  their  paths  have  been  scienttfieajly  calculated^  and  that 
from  such  calculations,  their  returns  can  be  predicted.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  out  of  above  five  hondred  Cometa  which 
a  re  said  to  have  appeared,  only  two  or  .three  are  supposed  to 
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imve  Mgukrly  fretitnied'i  abd  tfaairretdm  ifl,  after  all, 'proble- 
MBiiml..  PtoCbmot  Eli€b6|  a  OvnttantaslMtmmer,  hb§  -r^<:^t)y 
ddlerlMDi^  ihetorbi«^f  a  snifill  cdMT^'Wftidb.lie  s^y?.  ^eturiis 
e^ery  three  yeaw ;  blitas  yet;  it  hito;  t^i  bidieve;be^  ideli  only 
twibe. ,  We  are  inclined  to  Busjpe^t  that  En<d&61»  t^tntti  lias 
tnbraaffiiutjhto  the  new  pTanete,  Cere&»  loffb;  P'&IIas,  ami  Vesta. 
than  id  the  eooicis  hithefta  observed. 

'  l^iking' iBto  view  all  that  ia  at  present;  known  respecting; 
Conietak  Mr.  Cola  thinks  it  much  more  ralidaal  und  probable, 
aAd  wHhal  mors  mathematical,  to  Consider  GdmetAi  hoi  aa 
BiiO0Vig  la  elliptical  orbita»  and  retufaing  peri^dfcaily,  bht  aa 
moiriiig  in  hyperbolic  patha  tbroagh  the  whol^  ran^^  of  the 
iuiivetse»-HK>metimes  visiting  the  solar  system,  at  other  timeir 
feAidng  their  oonrse  through  the  conhtless  svsteMi  of  planets 
supposed  to  resolve  nbout  the  fixed  stars.  Oar  limits  ^lll  not 
pennit  as  to  follow  Mr.  Cole  through  all  hid  ingenious  reason- 
ing on  this  curious  topic;  w6  must  content  ourselves  witH 
giving  an  extract*  and  refer  our  astronomical  readers  to  the  work 
itself* 

^  The  preceding  remarks  sibMl  us  sufficient  reasod  to  conclude 
that  the  Comets  are  not  permanent  ^aMs  of  our  system;  but  diat  they 
recede  t»  distances  beyond  the  relatite  attraction  of  the  Am,  and  con- 
aeauently  fly  off  to  other  system^ 

•'We  ha*!^'ttioree¥€A^f  Mcouat*  of  some  comets,  of  which  the  cir* 
cuewtaacils  aafficienthr  hidieaie,  that  they  have  actually  gone  ot  m 
paraholie,.  or  hypeAoiie  curves ;  upon  theea  we  shall  proceed  to  make 
some  remarks. 

^  *  The  comet  of  1472  was  observed  by  Begio^montamM.  who  foahd 
its  apparent  velocity  suich»  that  it  described  ia  twenty-foor  honia  an  ara 
of  40^  of  a  great  circle.  Now  the  nearest  distance  that  this  comet 
cooM  approach  toward  the  earth  is  about  8830200  miles^  and  the 
spdce  moved  dver  by  the  comet  in  twenty-four  hours,  is  about  J77S400 
RriUHr.  Abe  the  motidh  of  tfa^  eante  in  its  orbit  in  twenty-four  hours 
is  I05M34  Miles ;  and  If  this  vekxHty  be  increased  io  the  ratio  of  1  Co 
V^S^  k  will  aaMttot  tO'9B1060a  miles  neaMr«  whi<;h  Velocity  would 
canyr  tKe  cvth  off  in  a  panMi.  But  this  Ms  short  of  th6  velocity 
flf  iha  otmeC  ia  its  oibit  by  M67S00' miles  in  ta^eifty-lbuf  hoars ;  con- 
ae^pleatly  that oometmast lmv9 described  a l^ryaibohu 
.  *  .1!l>t|  escalation  is  made  upon  the  stipposition^  thai  the  line Joia- 
ing  the  comet  and  the  earthy  was  perpendiculav  to  the  platie  ef  the 
comet's  orbit ;  for  ir  it  were  in  any  other  position^  Uie  mancOy  al|d 
coosequently  the  real  velocity  of  the  comett  would  have  been  ^aater* 

<  Tne  foregoing  conclusion,  thereforcy  iUls  litde  short  of  a  demons 
strattbn. 

**  it  comet  thttKpptehidfiriDiNsember|174<S9  and  b  January  and 
Fe^aaryMfowiag»  was  observed  by  Mr.  Jes^h'Betts,  and  accordiniv 
to  bis  eampatatitoy  the  perlhriioif  distatme  tff  thai  comet  was  aboufi 
one>»fiwnh  of  the  earth's  mean  distance  from  the  sun. 
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*  Now  the  earths  mean  velocity  is  about  1195  miles  aniintite; 
whence  the  velocity  with  wiitch  a  body  would  revolve  in  a  circle  at 
one-fourth  of  that  distance,  is  about  2270  miles  in  a  minute.  There» 
fore,  as  1  is  to  the  square  root  of  2,  so  is  2270  to  3210 ;  so  that  this 
velocity^  or  3210  miles  in  a  minute,  jwould  have  carried  this  comet  off 
In  a  parabola.  But  this  velocity  falls  far  short  of  that  ascribed  to  this 
comet ;  for,  according  to  that  gentleman's  calculation,  the  velocity 
was  not  less  than  9000  miles  in  a  minute ;  so  that  this  comet  must 
have  gone  off  in  an  obtuse  hyperbola. 

'•••...Here  are  three  or  four  comets,  which  must  have  receded  from  Ae 
sun  in  hyperbolfc  curves;  and  as  we  have  no  positive  proof  of  any 
that  have  regularly  returned  to  their  perihelion,  we  have  sofficieiit 
ground  to  conclude,  that  they  all  describe  parabolic  or  hyperbolic 
trajectories. 

*  To  suppose  that  any  of  the  comets  revolve  in  ellipses,  while  it  k 
certain  that  some  of  them  describe  hyperbolic  curves,  would  certainly 
be  contrary  to  that  magnificent  design  which  is  apparent  in  aU  the 
works  of  creation,  and  mconsistent  with  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the 
Creator. 

'  It  may  be  objected  to  this  hypothesis,  that  if  the  comets  recede 
from  the  sun  in  parabolic,  or  hyperbolic  trajectories,  when  they  arrive 
ui  verv  great  aistances  from  the  centre  of  atU^action,  their  motion 
would  be  so  very  slow,  that  they  would  not  arrive  at  another  system 
in  many  aees. 

*  But  this  objection  is  founded,  upon  a  mistaken  idea»  that  the 
whole  velocity  of  a  comet  is  occasioned  by  its  eravitation  towards  the 
centre ;  whereas  the  motion  of  a  comet,  as  well  as  that  of  the  planets^ 
is  compounded  of  the  gravitation,  and  a  certain  impellent,  or  projectile 
force,  communicated  to  it  at  its  creation.'    pp.  34?— 39. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  book,  Mr.  Cole  has  given  as  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Light ;  but  we  can- 
not compliment  him  on  having  been  so  successful  in  these 
speculations,  as  in  his  reasonings  concerning  Comets.  We 
might  concede  to  him,  that '  the  phenomena  of  light  do  not  cor- 

*  respond  to  the  known  properties  of  a  fluid ;  that,  *  conse- 
'  Quentiy,  light  is  not  a  fluid  ;  and  that, '  as  light  is  not  itself  a 
'  fluid,  so,  the  sensation  of  light  or  illumination  is  not  produced 

*  by  the  motion  of  the  parts  of  any  fluid  whatsoever.*  But  we 
can  never  admit  his  proposition,  that  '  Light  consists  of  solid 
'  particles  of  matter.  The  reasoning  on  which  he  founds  this 
proposition,  is  altogether  illogical.  '  As  light  is  neither  a 
'  fluid  itself,  nor  a  mode  of  motioo  in  any  other  fluid,  it  jrics^,* 
he  saysy  '  necessariljf  consist  of  sokd  partkla*^  We  deny  the 
conclusion  peremptorily,  unless  Mr.  Cole  is  prepared  to  sbew^ 
(and  he  has  not  attempted  it,)  that'all  the(tbing8  in  the  universe, 
are  either  solid  or  fluid.  This  was  one  of  ue  old  scholastic 
dogmas,  but  it  is  quite  ims^inary  and  without  foundation. 
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The  eagraved  AagraaM  at  the  eftd  of  the  book  are  ingenioualy 
conoetved,  and  render  uiteresting  the  drier  parts  of  the  Author's 
mathematical  reasoning. 


Art.V.  Memoirs  of  his  Serene  Highness  Anthony-Fhilip  UOrleans^ 
Dttke'of  Moiitpensiei\  Prince  of  the  Blood.  Wriucn  by  IJimself.. 
%^  pp.  26*4.  Price  9s.  London.  1824. 

^HIS  volume  contains  an  interesting  portion  of  the  history 
^  of  a  family  variously  distinguished  in  the  annals  of 
the  French  Revolation.  It  has  every  appearance  of  au- 
thenticity>  and  yet^  we  should  have  been  better  pleased  to 
have  had  a  few  undeniable  attestations  of  its  genuineness,  since 
there  are  certain  circumstances  connected  with  its  internal- 
evideQce,  that  require^  to  say  the  least*  somethii^  in  the  way 
of  explanation.  In  the  whole  tra^c  story  of  revolutionary 
France,  there  is  npthing  more  clearly  estaolished,  than  the 
moral  depravity  and  political  infamy  of  the  Duke  of  Orfeans, 
coudinto  Louis  XVL  and  father  of  the  young  prince  whose 
arrest  and  tedious  captivity  are  described  in  the  present  me-' 
moirs.  Were  there  no  other  illustration  of  his  atrocious  cha- 
racter, than  his  note  on  the  trial  of  that  unfortunate  monarch, 
this  fact  alone  would  be  decisive.  But  when  to  this  is  added, 
a  lon^  course  of  the  vilest  debauchery  and  the  most  reckless 
ambition,  it  must,  we  fear,  be  taken  as  a  dereliction  of  prin- 
ciple, that  even  a. son  should  panegyrise  such  a  parent.  When 
we  recollect  all  that  is  universally  believed  of  the  conduct  of 
the  self-styled  FhiUppe  E^alite,  we  must  confess  ourselves  un- 
able to  admire  even  the  filial  hardihood  that  can  speak  of  such 
a  man  in  the  following  language. 

'  On  the  23rd  of  October,  179%  at  five  in  the  morning,  I  was  waked  by 
Diy  poor  father  entering  my  dungeon  with  the  butchers  who  were  about  to 
bear  him  off  to  the  slaughter,  lie  embraced  mo  tenderly.  **  1  come» 
my  dear  Monipensier/'  said  he,  *^  to  bid  you  adieu,  for  I  am  just  setting 
0^.^  I  was  so  petrified,  I  could  not  speak.  I  pressed  him  to  my  bosom 
in  an  agony  of  tears.  '*  I  meanty"  added  he,  *'  to  have  gone  without 
taking  leave,  for  such  moments  arc  always  painful ;  but  I  could  not 
QVieroime  tin:  desire  of  seeing  you  once  more  before  I  went.  Farewell^ 
ny  child  !  take  comfort  I  comfort  your  brother*  and  think,  both  of 
you,  what  bappiuesft  we  shall  eitjoy  when  next  we  meet!"  Alas! 
that  happiness  we  were  never  destined  to  enjoy.  Unfortunate  and  ex- 
cellttot  fadier  I  Whoever  could  have  bad  the  oppoitanitj  of  seeing  yoa 
Q^ar,  and  knowing  you. truly,  must  own  (if  he.  be  not  an  arrant  alan-^ 
dercr),  that  neither  ambition,  nor  (hirst  for  vengieance  had  the  smallest 
place  in  your  heart;  that  the  qualities  of  your  raiod  were  of'  tin.'  au>9c 
pleasing,  as  well  as  the  niost  substantial  kind  ;  though  you  mi^lit  pci- 
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haps  have  been  destitute  of  tbat  decision  which  fhakes  k  MBA^t^mm 
himself  alone ;. — while  ttie  too  great  facility  with  which  you  gaire  Up 
your  confidence  to  others,  enabled  scoundrels  to  obtaro  \U  '^^  M%kt  to 
destroy  you,  and  make  you  the  victim  of  their  atrotious  schcmm :  he 
who  should  ^ealc  thus  of  you,  would  but  render  yoti  the  strictest  jus- 
tice. But  your  enemies  would  drown  his  voica  in  clamoar^  and  utH 
fortunately  they  have  too  much  the  power.  Well !  let  them  cposttro* 
roafie  their  Work  I  Let  them  complete  their  malignity  by  blastinji  the 
memory  of  the  unfortunate  good  man  they  have  sacrinced  1  Bat,  ob  ! 
may  the  time  come,  when  your  character  ^hail  bo  appit*cifited!  May 
Ibe  world  know  what  I  know ;  and  may  I  then  be  in  being !' 

pp.  I05--7. 

The  Duke  de  Montpetisier  himself  ia  charged  with  having 
beeti  present  in  the  fnbune  when  his  relative  was  at  the  bar  of 
thi$  Gonvehti6n,  and  with  having  made  himself  conspioaous 
by  itis  expressions  of  hostility  and  reproach. '  His  youth,  how- 
ever, may  be  pleaded  in  fair  extenuation  of  bis  violence;  but, 
fbr  the  cold-blooded  atrocity  of  his  father^  iio  excuse  can  be 
offered. 

Antoiiy-Philip^  the  second  son  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was 
bom  July  3,  1775.  From  an  early  age,  he  displayed  a  decided 
bias  to  tne  pursuits  of  aih  artist*  In  the  revolutionary  war,  he 
served  with  distinction  nndet  Kellerman,  Dumouriez,  and  fii- 
ron.  It  was  while  under  the  command  of  the  latter,  that,  in 
April  1793,  be  was  arrested  and  transferred  to  the  prison  of 
Marseilleil,  inhere  he  was  soon  afterwards  ioined  by  bis  ftther, 
his  brother,  his  aunt,  and  the  Prince  or  C!onti.  Tbe  latter 
appears,  thh)ughout  tbis  memoir,  in  an  tinfttvdnrabl^  Ught :  he 
is  represented  as  timid,  punctilibus,  and  fantastical ;  and  no 
opportunity  is  lost  of  exhibiting  his  peculiarities  in  a  ridicu- 
lous point  of  view. 

*  Tbe  gay  and  even  temper  of  my  father  appeared  to  me  $till  the 
same,  notwithstanding  what  he  bad  suffered^  fiodipgin  every  thing  some 
apurce  of  consolation.-^'*  We  are,  at  least,  very  happy,'*  said  he  to  me, 
**  tbat  they  have,  not  separated  us.''  Alas  1  we  were  not  long  allowed 
this  coDsolalion ;  but  nothiog  could  shake  tbe.  firmness,  or  even  the 
traoquiUity  of  him  who  ejiperienced  lOicha  cruel  reverse  of  fortune.  As 
-to  aiy  aunt, .  beholding  tbe  band  of  God  in  every  thing,  she  resigned 
herself  devou%  lo  her  fate^  but  it  was  not  so  with  the  prince  of  Conti. 
liis  alarms  at  the  slightest  circumstance  i  his  continual  cotnplafnts  of 
the  ifioftt  trifltag  incottveniences  j  and  bis  dress  of  the  last  century  ; 
would  have  excited  laughter  ia  a  person  tbe  most  disposed  to  respect 
his  mak*  Jus  age^  aad  bis  misfoduuca,'    pp.  41 »  9« 

There  cannot,  we  imagine,  be  any  doub:t  of  tbe  often  re* 
peated  fact,  that  the  society  and  habits  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans wete  so  disgusting  to  the  Prince  of  Conti*  aa  lo  indnce 
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the  latter  to  petitjon  the  National  Convention  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to.  inhabit  a  separate  apartment.  Neither  havQ 
we  eT«r  heai;d  the  slightest  imputatipn  on  the  highly  respecta* 
ble  chaniGter  of  the  rrioce.  Now^  without  imputing  tp  sfi,^  .^9 
Montpenaier  an  entire  sympathy  with  the  manners. and  feelings 
of  hia  father,  -we  are  compelled  to  impute  to  him  unfair  coi»v 
oeilment  and  partial  statement ;  and  ii  tlie  Memoirs'  appear  in 
their  present  state  with  tiie  consent  or  connivance  of  the  pre* 
sent  Duke  of  Orleans,  we  must  express  our  opinion,  that  si 
wiser  discretion  would  have  omitted  much,  if  not  suppressed 
the  whole. 

We  have  already  stated  that,  on  the  23rd  of  October.  1793, 
the  Duke  de  lilontpensier  and  the  Count  de  Beaujolais  were 
deprived  of  their  father,  who*  shortly  afterwards,  paid  on  die 
scaflEbld  the  forfeit  of  his  crimes.  Their  subsequent  treatment 
varied  according  to  the  orders  of  thq  conventional  cofftmission'^ 
ers,  and  the  oaprice  of  their  warders,  while  the  Prince  of  Cooti* 
b^  his  restless  timidity,  increased  the  vexajjons  of  their  coo^ 
dition, 

'  One  evening,  in  the  early  part  of  July,  at  the  period  when  the  re- 
pn»?m&tive  of  the  people,  Maignet,  had  just  established  his  infernal 
cuniin]5sion  at  Orange,  we  were  reading  ourselfe*  to  sleep  in  bed,  as 
usoal,  wb#(n  we  were  suddenly  sarprised  by  a  visit  from  the  prince,  in  his 
^res»ing-gowB  and  nighlKrap.  'His.  fealurea  were  coi|vi|la^  wjtb  tenor. 
**  GeadeyiciK'^  said  he  to  us  as  he  eaiae  in,  *,V'tball  over  with;  ut!  We 
^v^  bvta  few  nioments  loii^!^  u>  Uve !— tKuqw^  that  tchmorrow  we  de- 
MiJt.4>r  Orani^r  . 

.  '  Reeofimed  from  tb^  ^fsl^sl^  of  this  terrible  news»  we  threw  doubts 
upon  it,  and  aitked  wheacc  be  Qbtaine4.it?  '^  The  sentinel  of  our  dgor,*^ 
siud  he,  **  told  it  to  one  of  his  coiprades,  and  I  heard  it.  At  any  rate, 
^^^  be,  addressing  Beaujolais,  '*  yoii  ha%e  the  look  of  a  child  yet, 
and  can  find  it  out  to  a  certainty,  by  going  and  chatting  witb'the  sentinel, 
and  then  come  back  and  tell  us.  Ptay  get  up ;  pray  do;  and  go !" 
Beatijohtfs  sprang  oat  of  bed  and  went.  1*he  wicket  of  the  door  was 
<htit ;  and  as  he  was  going  to  open  it  to  speak  to  the  sentinel,  he  heard 
iome  one  giving  orders ;  and  recognised  the  voice  of  Massugae,  captain 
<^f  <be  ibrt  artill^y,  and  a  furiods  tetrorist,  whose  lodging  was  near 
oun.  He  instantly  stopped  to  listen.  ^  T4ke  ^cial  tare/  said  MSi" 
l^gQc  to  our  sentinel,!**  to  guard  your  prisoners ;  for  if  they  escape,  your 
»^c  is  scaled.  Should  ainy  one  of  them  be  caught  in  the  gallery  after 
niif^night,  order  him  back  to  his  chamber,  and  if  he  does  not  iifstantly 
"*>«y,  shoot  him  at  once!"  A  whispering  and  buss  followed  these 
^wds,  from  which  Beaujolais  could  gather  ndthing.  Then  he  oocc 
iiore distinguished  the  voice  of  M^ssugue,  exclaiming:  ^To*morrow, 
5^  four  in  the  morning,  they  will  be  sent  for  to  be,  taken  to  Orange." 
*  Towardji  midnight  we  heard  the  door  of  the  gallery  bp^n ;  and  by 
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the  light  of  H  lamp  which  stood  exactly  between  our  two  wimloivs,  we 
perceived  Massugue  advancing  with  an  air  of  cautioh  aiid  mystery*    He 
went  to  the  ]amp»  blew  it  out,  and  retired.     'Fliis  novelty  was  not  of  a 
nature  to  cheer  us  out  of  our  melancholy ;  for  Massugue  was  capable  of 
any  thing.     As  he  was  quartered  near  uSf  we  were  perpetually  obliged 
lo  see  and  hear  him,  and  he  always  took  care  to  malce  the  most  forulal 
itfmarks  so  loud,  that  we  could  not  lose  a  syllable  of  them..     One  day, 
when  pouncing  some  ingredients  for    his  kitchen,  he  said,  **  I  should 
like  to  have  the  Bourbons  in  my  mortar ;  I'd  grind  'em  into  a  glorious 
fricassee !"     Thd  amiable  declaration  was  accompanied  with   the  most 
horrible  oath,  and  all  the  graces  of  the  Provencal  jargon.      Ilcnce  we 
bad  reason  to  infer  that  his  nocturnal  visit  could  portend   nohing    very 
agreeable  to  us.     We  expected    nothing  lests  than   a  repetition  of    the 
scenes  of  the  ^d  of  September ;  for  the  miscreant  took  no  pains  to  hide 
his  share  in  the  massacres  of  the  prisons  of  Paris ;   and  in  this  painful 
suspense  we  passed  two  hours.     At  the  end  of  that  time  we  had  the 
happiness  to  fall  asleep,  and   were  agreeably  surprised  on  waking,  to 
learn  it  was  eight  o'clock ;  for  as  it  was  at  four  in  the  morning  the  aufor- 
tunate  creatures  destined  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  commission  of  Orauge 
were  to  be  sent  for,  it  seemed  likely  we  were  not  the  victims  just  now  in- 
tended.    Indeed,  we  learned  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  that  those 
lo  whom  Massugue  alluded,  were  prisoners  lodging  over  our  heads.  They 
had  been  taken  off  in  the  night  to  Orange,  where  the  commission  con- 
signed them  to  the  scaffold.'     pp.  158 — 162. 

The  ever-memorable  0th  Thermidor  (27th  July,  1794),  which 
consigned  Robespierre  and  his  confederates  to  the  scaffold,  re- 
Keved  them  from  personal  apprehensions,  ^without  effecting 
much  change  in  their  actual  condition.  By  degrees,  however, 
they  obtained  a  relaxation  of  the  severity  of  their  imprison- 
ment, and,  in  February,  1795,  were  removed  to  a  lighter  and 
more  airy  set  of  apartmentis.  The  representative  then  in  com- 
mission at  Marseilles,  Mariette,  was  a  humane  and  respectable 
man,  and  his  power  was  uniformly  exerted  in  their  favour.  The 
jacobins  who  had  so  lon^  held  bloody  sway  in  the  south,  were 
now  subjected  to  a  terrible  re- action.  Many  of  them  were 
confined  in  the  fortress,  when  their  enejooiea  surprised  the  guard, 
secured  the  commandant,  and  inflicted  summary  vengeance  on 
ail  that  th&y  could  find. 

^  It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock,  and  almost  dark,  when  we  heard  some 
one  shouting  in  the  first  court,  **  Here  are  the  representatives  of  the 
people  1  We  must  let  down  the  drawbridge,  for  they  threaten  lo  treat 
us  as  rebels  if  we  delay  it  for  a  moment  Y*  ''  I  don't  cai^e  a  d — m  for  the 
representatives  1"  said  oue ;  '^  and  I  will  blow  the  brains  out  of  the  first 
coward  who  obeys  them.  Come  along,  comrades,  to  the  work  !  we 
shall  soon  have  done  !"  While  they  went  to  a  distance,  the  soldiers  on 
guard  let  down  the  drawbridge,  and  the  representatives  entered  in  the 
midst  of  flambeaus,  followed  by  a  great  number  of  grenadiers  aQd.di»> 
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monnted  huzzars.  '<  Wretches  i**  e:cclafmed  they  on  eutgring,  '^  Cease 
your  horrible  carnage!.  In  the  name  of  the  law,  cease  to  indulge  thi» 
odious  vengeance  !**  They  were  answered  by  several,  "  If  the  law  had 
done  us  justice  on  these  scoundrels,  we  should  not  have  been  reduced 
10  the  necessity  of  doing  it  ourselves !  Nov^,  the  eup  is  £Ued,  thoy 
mast  swallow  its  contents,"-— and  the  massacre  continued*  ^*  Gxenadiersl" 
cried  the  representatives,  '*  Make  haste  and  arrest  these  madmeavOUtd 
bring  the  commandant  of  the  fortress  to  us  I  Where  is  he  ?*'  They,  were 
informed  that  he  was  shut  up  in  a  room  at>ovc,  and  desired  to  be  led  to 
it  These  representatives  were  named  Isnard  and  Cadroy.  When  they 
entered  our  apartment,  they  required  the  commandant  to  account  for 
Ills  conduct,  and  appeared  satisfied  of  the  impossibility  of  bis  doing  any 
thing  to  prevent  this  horrible  scene:  then  seating  themselves  on  our  beds, 
and  complaining  of  the  excessive  heat,  they  asked  for  something  to 
drink :  wine  was  brought  them.  Isiwrd  put  it  aside,  calling  out  in  a 
tragic  tone,  '*  It  is  blood  V*  Ho  was  then  offered  aniseed,  which  he 
swallowed  immediately.  Immediately  after,  as  our  apartment  was  filling 
with  people,  they  removed  into  the  adjoining  one  to  deliberatje  along  with 
the  commandant,  but  in  a  few  minutes  returned  to  us.  ,  Five  or  six  of 
the  niassacrers  then  came  up,  covered  with  blood.  '*  Representatives/' 
said  they,  '*  allow  us  to  finish  our  work  ;  it  will  be  soon  over,  and  you 
will  be  the  belter  of  it !" — "  Wretches  !  you  fill  us  with  horror." — "  We 
have  done  notiiing  but  avenge  our  fathers,  our  brothers,  our  friends,  and 
you  )ourselves  have  excited  us  to  it  1" — '*  Arrest  these  villains  V*  ex- 
claimed the  representatives.  Fourteen  of  them  were  actually  arrested  ; 
but  they  were  set  at  liberty  two  days  after/     pp.  195 — 197* 

Hopes  of  release  were  held  out  to  the  prisoners,  but  month 
aftermonth  glided  away  without  their  fulfilment,  and  near  the 
close  of  the  year,  they  made  an  attempt  to  escape,  which 
terminated  in  the  fracture  of  a  limb  by  the  Duke  de  Mont* 
pensier,  and  the  voluntary  return  of  his  brother  to  share  his 
captivity.  At  length,  they  were  set  at  liberty  by  a  decree  of 
the  Ck)uvention,  under  the  condition  that  they  should  embark 
for  America.    They  sailed  on  the  6th  of  November,  1796. 

The  subseqaent  career  of  M.  de  Montpensier  was  brief,  and 
may  be  briefly  detailed.  After  a  short  stay  in  America^  he  re<- 
toraed  with  his  two  brothers,  the  Duke  de  Chartres  (the  pre- 
sent head  of  the  fatnily)  and  the  Count  de  Beaujolais,  to  Eu- 
rope, and,  in  1800,  took  up  his  residence  in.  London,  whei^e  a 
lingering  pulmonary.coiaptoiatleniiinated  his  existence  in  May, 
1807.  He  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  same  dis- 
ease was  fatal  to  the  Count  de  Beaujolais  in  the  following  year. 
He  died  at  Malta. 

A  portrait  is  prefixed,  copied  from  an  original  taken  by  the 
Duke  himself. 
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Alt,  VL  The  ContrOuHoni  9/  Q,  Q.  to  a  pprk^cai  W^s  wft& 
ftbine  t*iece0  not  before  published,  Qy  toe  bOe  Jfoe  TsyW.  S 
▼ok.  ISkno.  pp.  ^6*    Price  9i.    London,  (824, 

WE* have  few  readers*  old  or  youog,  to  whom  the  nane  of 
the  Author  of  Display*  and»  in  p«t^  of  the  Onginal 
Poems  and  Hymu  for  Want  Miads*  can  be  nnknowa  ;  md  by 
none  who  are  acquainted  with  her  productions,  will  the  tntima* 
tion  ha,vQ  been  received  without  concem,  that  their  firiendl  and 
their  children's  friend  rests  from  her  labours.  TobesUywon 
woriis  for  children*  the  talent  and  the  toil  which*  otherwiae  di* 
rected,  mi({ht  have  commanded  die  higher  honours  of  literary 
fame*  may  seei^  a  self-denying  exercise,  of  geniiia^  but  there 
is. no  species  of  Uteranc  labouv  that  yieUa  so  pure  a  reiirardr  or 
that  ensures  fo(  the  wntev  so  peimanmt  a  remembin^  Fov 
who  e^er  ceases  to^  reooUact  with  interest  the  favoimtSB  of  his 
childhood,  the  books  connected  with  his  earliest  impressioDs* 
and  to  which*  perhaps*  he  is  able  distinctly  to  trace  a  oeneficial 
influence  in  the  formation  of  his  character  ?  The  "  Divine 
Songs'*  ef  Dr.  Watts*  perhaps  his  happiest  prodnction*  and  one 
that  nas  survived  the  more  ambitious  labours  of  most  of  his 
contemporaries*  will  always  be  sufficient  to  perpetuate  alkd  en* 
dear  bis  name.  And  we  may  safely  predict*  that  our^chiMreA 
and  our  children's  children  will  be.  tne  faithful  conservatoia  of 
works  which  display  equal  genius  and  eqnaal  piety*  in  ccm* 
vexion  with  the  peculiar  tact  and  a4dress  which  quaMfywonaa 
pre-eminently,  to  be  tho'teaoher  of  the  young. 

We  feel  by  no  means  sure  that  the  E^niotts.  at  Home*  and 
the  Parent's  Assistant^  will  not  oullivis  the  ienmnd  far  the 
werfcs  of  the  Authov  of  WaverW^  and  that  Mrs.  BathanU's 
OKqaiBite  Prose  Hynms  for  ohildien  will  not  survive*  as  thay 
deserva  to  do»  much  of  the  poetry  of  tha  day.  Wa  migfat* 
perhaps^  still  more  oonftdently  predict^  that  the  nama  of  tka 
Author  of  Little  Henry  and  his  Bearer*  and  that  cS  tlia 
abla  writer  of  tha  Chaap  Repositoiy  Traols>  wilt  he  had  in 
iog  laDMnbffuice.  Society  certaiiily  could  better  dismwiee 
w3i  one  half  of  tha  literary  worid*  than  widithese  u«pniMsd# 
mf^  henefimtMa  of  the-  inmit*  raee«  And  among-  them^naitt*- 
&nor  rank  wiU  be  awaidad  to  Jane  Taylor. 

Wa  have  not  dia  weansaf  asoettainiag  all-  tha  ntodnctiooa 
far  which  the  poblici  ava  indebted  to  hef>  poa.  Tna  OrigiMd 
Poems  for  Infant  Minds  was*  we  believcy  the  first  that  brou|^ 
its  ai|onymoas  authors  into  genera)  favour*  bi  this  woiky  tha 
speculation  of  the  publishers.  Miss  Taylor  was  associated  wifli 
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hfiv  el^ej^.^ifl^ter^  Mre.  Gilbert,  an<)  another  lady,*  Many  of  the 
pd^opjs  'were'/  we  'have  be^i  giv^n  to  understand^  absolntely 
juVen^e  productions,  and  tbey  kre  uneq^iial*  The  succeas  of 
tile  publication,  however,  was  unprecedented :  ar  second  voliime 
felkiw^d,  a  third  for  youager  children,  and  a  fouith,  ceftisi^tlng 
of  fhynuis^  which  baa  die  most  merit  of  the  seriea.  Of  tbase  little 
Toliimes,  oiaay  thdnsanda  aantodly  hava  regolavly  been  sold 
for .  betwean  fifteen  and  taienty  years ;  and  though  they  have 

S'vea  me:  to  many  attempta  at  imitationt  they  vemain/iand  are 
iekf  U>  remain,  unequalled  for  their 'originality,  exauisite 
ada^ation»  and  admirable  simplioity*;  The  "  Original  Hymna 
for  l&imday  Sebools"  |iave*had  aatillmbre  extensive  dreubtioD; 
These,  though  of  course  every  Gonaxderitibn  was  sacrificed  to 
the  moat  literal  plaiaaesa  >of  eaopreesion^  have  nevertiidesa 
amich  beauty :  they  exkobit  religious  truth  brought  dowfr  to  the 
very  huBsblest  level,  yet  without  being  vulgarised.  The  fourth 
Iq^mn  ia  paitioulai^  beginnmg, 

^  Jesus,  who  lived  above  the  sky/ 

is  oneof  the  huipiest  attanpts  to  translate  the  truths  of  reli^ 

S*on  into. the  dialect  of  iaiaiit  thought^  without  comfvonnsipg 
e  psoprietieB  <ff  language,  that  we  have  ever  met  with.  The 
caitf  cditioiis  of  these  &mday  School  Hymns  exhibit  them  tor 
moaliadviifitage.  In  order  to  meet  Ae  onreaaonable  objection, 
that  they  wete  nolalL  written,  in  mgmg  metres,  many  of  thenn 
wmB  jHibfieqiiently:  akered^  axit  .at  all  for.  the  better.  r  > 

In  18i0,  Miss  Taylor  contmbnteds<HBe' poems  to  a  Utdei 
volume^  tl^  joint  productionof.afow  friends,  and  now  more 
tlMD  ever  aa  interestHig  memorial,  entitled,  **  The  Associate 
"  Minafrab/'  The  opitiioa  expressed  oFtl^t  volume  in  the  formec 
serin  of  this  Journal,  by  an  accompfished  critic^  himsetf  no. 
ipore»  readers  it  unnecessary  for  ua  to  speak  of; it  here.  II 
that  aitide  was, unjust  on  any  point,  it  was  so  in  passing  over,, 
witfairat  specification,  the  contributions^  which  bore  tm  sig^. 
aatate  of  .J.,  and  thoae  of -.another  fea^lle  eoMtributoa.>  Tber 
Remonatraaee  to  Time  is  ^  beautsfol  and  touching  Poem^  *  The; 
BbtMajr 'fietreapeot  18  aMO ,  hut  W  charkoteristic  of  the  tei^: 
dencjF  tp>  sselanchQly  which  is  observable  in  some  of  Miy 
Taylor's  poems.  As  the  volume  is  out  of  print,  we  sho^ldr 
have  been  pleased  to  see  these  poems,  with  any  other  fogiti  ve 
pieoca  of  the  same  Authorit  incorpoialed  with  the  present 

WdK. 


Taylor's  are  distinguished  by  the  initiab  J.  and  J.  T. 

f  We  recollect  to  have  seen  one  or  two  hymns  with  Miss  Tavlor^s 
Vol.  XXII.  N.S.  8M 
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Art  VIIL  A  Critical  Diuejrtation  on  Ads  j^.  30.  ''  Tha  Timet  of 
ikis  Ignorance  God  mnked  at:**  in  which  it  is  sbewoy  that  this 
Passage  is  expressive*  not  of  Mercy,  but  of  Judgement.  By  J. 
CrowUxer.  8vo.  pp.  42.  Price  2s«  London*  1822. 

"YII^E  regret  that  this  interesting  treatise  did  not  earlier  fall 
^^  into  our  hands.  It  is  a  produciion  *  of  sound  learning 
without  affectation  or  parade ;  and  it  indicates,  by  many 
proofs,  the  Author's  cool  judgement  and  piety.  He  investigates 
th^  general  n^anin^  and  the  peculiar  applications  of  vTifu^'« 
by  a,  copious  induction  of  examples  from  Greek  autliors,  but 
especially  and  most  appropriately  from  the  Septuagint.  In 
this  part,  besides  the  evidence  upon  the  subject  discussed,  we 
find  some' good  specimens  of  philological  illustration  on  col- 
lateral points.  The  Author  fully  states  and  sifts  objections, 
both  cntical  and  theological ;  and  examines  at  sufficient  leneth 
the  common  interpretation.  By  this  cautious  process,  ne 
establishes  most  satisfactorily,  in  our  opinion,  that  the 
Apostle  Paul,  in  the  passage  under  consideration,  '  is  not  de- 
'  scribing  a  merciful  forbearance,  but,  a  judicial  abandonment; 
'  in.accordance  with  Rom.  i.  19 — 24.,  where  he  attributes  the 
'  moral  derelictiop  of  the  heathen,  not  to  the  connivance  of 
.'  Jehovah,  but  to  his  judgement  on  their  inveterate  and  in- 
'  fatuated  obstinacy.' 

*  The  passage,'  he  contends*  '  is  so  &r  from  being,  as  has  been 
frequently  supposed,  a  declaration  of  God's  forbearance,  that  it  ii 
lather  a  manifestation  of  his  purity  and  justice ;  and,  instead  of  serf* 
ing  as  a  shelter  to  the  psgMi  idolaters  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
from  the  judgement  which  the  vindication  of  these  attributes  nnght 
seem  to  claim,  it  leaves  them  entirely  open  to  thb  curse  of  those 
other  passages  in  Scripture,  which  inform  us  that  even  **  that  .^rvant 
which .  knew  not  his  Master's  will  shall  nevertheless  be  beaten,'' 
though  only  **  with  few  stripes  ;*'  and  that  no  **  idolater  shall  in* 
herit  the  kingdom  of  God.'' '  p.  S6. 

From  this  view  of  the  text,  he  deduces  the  following  impor* 
tant  inf(^renc^. 

*  If  such  be  the  import  of  this  passage  in  its  application  to  the  p^ 
pans  of  antiquity,  how  fearful  and  affecting  an  insight  does  it  give  « 

•mto  the  moral  state  of  all  pagan  idolaters  of  the  present  generatbnl 
For  it  is  not  to-  be  supposed  that  it  refiurs  exclusively  to  the  former, 
bat  that,  so  far  as  there  exists  between  them  a  similarity  of  ctrciun^ 
stances,  it  belongji  also  to  the  latter.  Let  those,  then,  who  think  j 
that  such  denunciations  have  no  reference  to  modem  pagans,  profe' 
that  idolatrjr  has  changed  its  character,  that  it  is  not  now  the  mos» 
ster  which  it  used  to  be,  the  nurse  of  every  undeanness,  vice,  sol 
cruelty  that  can  be  named,  but  that  it  has  improved  itself,  so  as 
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Ml  I6ft|^b6(^fe  Mr  hat  Uttittft;  and  $he  left  Whh  mt  limmM&im Ibr 
lh«  ^ficatimi  of  the  ivhoTe.' 

Should  the  coiit«Qt»  be  f»  new  to  our  rcMdefs  an  they  were,  to 
!!&•  they  will  receive  with  no  Ordinary  g^radfieation  this  ioterest- 
iog  l^gMcy,    Ha4   Miaa  Taylor  Hirer  published    any  thine 
before,  these  papered  weuld  be  ^fflciettt  to  cfntiOe  bc^*  to  twalk 
▼efy  hi^  among  otxr  heart;  mofel  Writeni.    Many  of  them  WoqIyI 
hate  been  esteemed  acceptable  coittributiona  in  tbe  daya  of  the 
Spectator,  of  the  Rambler.    It  ought,  indeed,  to  be  recollected, 
that  they  weve  written  for  young  persons  ;  that  the  choice  pf 
sobject,  as  well  as  the  unpretendung  style^  has  (>een  determined 
by  this  circumstance ;  that  the  nledium  thro^(lh  wbiob  thev 
found  their  way  to  the  public^  waa  a  very  h«mUe  one,andf  sacn 
as  did  not  hold  oa4  to  its  conlributora  any  inducement  to  eoCtr^ 
oidiBaiy  effort*    But,  with  Miss  Taylor*  the  prospeel  of  efi- 
eient  ustfnlnesa  was  an  adequate  stimuiuB  \  lynd  in  writing  for 
the  Y6ttth*8  Magazine,   she  appears  never. to  have  exqused 
taovelf  from  ta&ing  all  the  pains  that  could  have  been  inspired 
by  a  trembling  solicitude  for  fame. 

The  papers  are  seventy -nine  in  number.  As  a  mere  list  of 
the  Qontents  wot^d  give  little  idea  o(  their  nature,  weii))a]^ 
at  onoe  prQceed  to  select  a  few  specimens  o^  their  varied  cli%- 
lacter.    The^  first  ibai  we-  Aal\  tak^  is  of  a  sportive  castv 

<  tlJE  DISCONTENTED  PEUDUIUM. 

'^  An  old  ddck  that  had  stodd  fbf  6fty  years  hi  a  ihMier's  kitchen 
iriAeiit  ghring  iti  owner  any  cause  ef  compUunt,  early  onesutnmer^s 
morning,  before  jlhe  ftomily  #atf  stirrhigt  suddenh^  stopped. 
-  •  Upon  this,  the  dial-plate  (if  we  may  cremt  the  fabl^  Changed 
countenance  with  dlarm  ;  the  hands  made  an  meftctualeflbrt  to  con« 
tinae  theh*  Course  ;  the  wheeb  remained  motionless  with  surprise ;  the 
weiriittr  hung  speecMess ;  each  member  felt  disposed  to  la^the  blame 
as  me  others.  At  length  the  dial  instituted  a  formal  iuqutiy  as  to  the 
csuseof  die  stagnation ;  when  hands,  wheels,  weights,  widi  one  voice, 
Fotested  their  inm>cedce.  But  now  a  faint  tick  was  beard  below, 
nom  the  pendulum,  who  thus  spoke : 

'  '^  f  confess  myself  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  present  stoppage ; 
sad  am  wflRng,  fbt  the  general  satisfaction,  to  assign  my  reasons.  The 
truth  is,  that  I  am  tired  of  ticking.*'  Upon  hearing  this,  the  old 
dociheiSBme  so  enraged  that  it  was  on  the  point  of  stHking* 

*  ^  La^y  wire  !^  ej^daimed  the  dial-plate,  holding  up  Its  hands. 

•  "  Very  good  I**  replied  the  pendulum,  *<  it  is  vastly  easy  for  ydu, 
Mhtfess  Did,  who  have  alwavs,  as  every  body  knowA,  set  yourself  up 

^te  mcy ^it  is  vastly  easy  ror  you,  I  say,  to  accuse  other  people  df 

hs&an  t    Ydu^  who  have  had  nothing  to  do  all  the  dajrs  of  your  lif^ 
but  to  stare  people  in  the  fiK:e,  and  to  admse  yourself  with  watching 
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dl  that  gocB  on  in  the  kitchen  t  Think,  I  beseech  you^  how  you  woold 
like  to  be  shut  up  for  life  in  this'  dark  closet,  and  wag  backwards  and 
forwards,  year  after  jrear,  as  I  do.** 

'     '  *<  As  to  that/'  said  the  dtal«  '*  is  there  not  a  window  in  your  house 
on  purpose  for  you  to  look  through  V* 

*  **  For  all  that,'*  resumed  the  pendulum,  "  ft  is  very  dark  here  : 
and  although  there  is  a  window,  I  dare  not  stop,  even  for  an  instant,  to 
lookout*  Besides,  I  am  really  weary  of  my  way  of  life ;  and  if  JTOU 
fdease,  I'll  tell  you  how  I  took  this  disgust  at  my  employment*  Thia 
morning  I  happened  to  be  calculating  now  many  times  I  should  have 

.  to  tick  in  the  course  only  of  the  next  twenty-four  hours :  perh^M 
some  of  you,  above  there,  can  give  me  the  exact  sum." 

*  The  minute  hand,  being  quick  at  jigures,  instantly  replied, 
**  eightT«six  thousand  four  hundred  times.'* 

*  '*  Exactly  so,'*  replied  the  pendulum :  **  well^  I  appeal  to  yo|i  all, 
•if  the  thought  of  this  was  not  enough  to  fatigue  one  ?  and  when  I  be- 
gan to  miutiply  the  strokes  of  one  day  by  those  of  months  and  yean, 

•  really  it  is  no  wonder  if  Lfelt  discouraged  at  the  prospect :  so  uflier  a 
great  dealof  reasoning  and  hesitation,  thinks  I  to  myself,  I'll  stop." 

*  The  dial  could  scarcely  keep  its  countenance  during  this  ha* 
rangue ;  but,  resuming  its  gravity,  thus  replied : — 

• «  u  Dear  Mr.  Pendulum,  I  am  really  astonished  that  such  a  useful, 
industrious  person  as  yourself  should  Kave  been  overcome  by  this  sud« 
den  suggestion*  It  is  true  you  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  your 
time.  So  we  have  all,  and  are  likely  to  do;  and,  although  this  may 
feiigue  us  to  think  of,  the  question  is,  whether  it  will  fatigue  us  to  do  .- 
would  you,  now,  do  me  the  favour  to  give  about  half  a  dozen  strokei, 
to  illustrate  my  argument." 

*  The  pendulum  complied,  and  tidced  six  times  at  its  usual  paoew 
'*  Now,"  resumed  the  dial,  **  may  I  be  allowed  to  inquire,  if  that  ex- 
ertion was  at  all  fatiguing  or  disagreeable  to  you  ?" 

*  "  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  the  pendulum  ;---*'*  it  is  not  of  six 
strokes  that  I  complain,  nor  of  sixty,  but  of  ijuUions*^ 

*  *'  Very  ffood,"  replied  the  dial,  **  but  recollect  that  although  you 
may  think  ofa  million  strokes  in  an  instaot»  you  are  required  to  execuU 
but  one;  and  that  however  often  you  may  hereafter  haye  to  swings 

,  a  moment  will  always  be  given  you  to  swing  in." 

*  **  That  consideration  staggers  me,  1  confess,"  said  the  pen- 
dulum. 

<  ^  Then  I  hope,"  resumed  the  dial  plate,  i*  we  shall  all  immedi- 
ately return  to  our  duty ;  for  the  maids  will  lie  in  bed  till  noon  if  we 
stand  idling  thus." 

*  Upon  thu,  the  weights^  who  had  never  been  accused  of  AgA^'con- 
duct,  used  all  their  influence  in  urging  him  to  proceed :  when,  as  with 
one  consent,  the  wheels  began  to  turn,  the  hands  bc^an  to  move,  tbe 
pendulum  began  to  wag,  and,  to  its  credit,  ticked  as  loud  as  ever ; 
while  a  beam  of  the  rising  sun  that  streamed  through  a  hole  in  the 
kitchen  shutter,  shining  full  upon  the  dial-plate,  it  brightened  up  as  if 
nothing  had  been  the  matter. 
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*  When  the  fiirmer  came  down  to  break&st  that  mornisg,  upon 
looking  at  the  clock,  he.  declared  that  his  watch  had  gamed  halfan 
hour  in  the  night. 

«  MORAL. 

«  It  is  said  by  a  celebrated  modem  writer,  **  take  care  of  the 
timiifev,  and  the  hmp  will  take  care  of  themselves."  This  is  an  ad- 
mirable hint ;  and  roieht  be  verr  seasonably  recollected  when  we  begin 
to  be  ••  weary  in  well-doing/'  from  the  thought  of  having  a  great  deal 
to  do.  Thepre^tfff^  is  all  we  have  to  mani^el  the  past  is  irrecove- 
rable; the  future  is  uncertain;  nor  is  it  finr  to  burden  one  moment 
with  the  weight  of  the  next.  Sufficient  unto  the  motMni  is  the 
trouble  thereof.  If  we  had  to  walk  a  hundred  miles,  we  still  need  set 
but  one  step  at  a  time,  and  this  process  coi^inued  would  infallibly 
bring  us  to  our  ioumey's  end.  Fatigue  generally  begins,  and  is  always 
increased  by  oalculathig  in  a  roinnte  the  exertion  of  hours. 

«  Thus,  in  looking  forward  to  future  life,  let  us  recollect  that  we 
have  not  to  sustain  all  its  toil,  to  endure  all  its  suiEmngs,'  or  encounter 
all  its  crosses  at  once.  One  moment  comes  laden  with  its  own  ii^fe 
burden,  then  flies,  and  is  suoeeeded  by  another  no  heavier  than  the 
last ;  if  oiitf  could  be  sustained,  so  eaii  another,  and  another. " 

'  Even  in  looking  ibrward  to  a  single  day,  the  spirit  may  sometimes 
faint  from  an  anticipation  of  the  duties,  the  labours,  the  tiials  to  tem- 
per and  patience  that  may  be  expected.  Now  this  is  unjustly'laying 
the  burden  of  many  thousand  moments  upon  <me.  Let  any  one  re- 
solve to  do  right  now,  leaving  then  to  do  as  it  can,  and  if  he  were  to 
live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah,  he  would  never  err.  But  the  common 
error  is,  to  resolve  to  act  right  ^o-morroio,  or  fiecf  itiM,  but  nam^  just 
thu  once,  we  must  go  on  the  same  as  ever. 

*  It  seems  easier  to  do  right  to-morrow  than  to-day,  merely  be- 
cause we  for^t  that  when  to-morrow  comes,  then  will  be  no».  Thus 
life  passes,  with  many,  in  resolutions  for  the  future,  which  the  present 
never  fulfils. 

«  It  is  not  thus  with  those,  who  <<  by  wsAent  eondnuanee  in  vodl^ 
dohgf  seek  ibr  glory,  honour,  and  immortality  r^'-^day  by  day,  minute 
by  minute,  they  execute  th^  appointed  task,  to  which  the  requisite 
measure  of  time  and  strength  is  proportioned :  and  thns»  having 
worked  while  it  was  called  day,  they  at  length  rest  from  their  labours, 
and  **  their  works  follow  them.'' 

*  Let  us  then,  «  whatever  oiir  hands  find  to  do,  do  it  with  all  our 
might,"  recollecting,  that  now  is  the  proper  and  the  acoqited  tone.* 

pp.  9—1*.  ^ 

The  Author  of  '*  Essays  in  Rhyme*'  will  be  recogmsed  in 

•  THE  PHILOSOPHER'S  SCALES. 

*  In  days  of  yore,  as  Gbtbic  fable  tells; 
When  learning  dimlv  glearo'd  from  grated  celli, 
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Art  VIIL  A  Critical  DUsertaiion  on  Ads  rat.  30.  ''  The  Tmes  ^ 
thu  Ignorance  God  mnked  oi:*'  in  whicb  it  is  sbeuroy  that  this 
Passage  is  expressive*  not  of  Mercy,  but  of  Judgement.  By  J. 
Crowther.  8vo.  pp.  42.  Price  28.  Londoiu  1822. 

^n^E  regret  that  this  interesting  treatise  did  not  earlier  fall 
^^  into  our  hands.  It  is  a  production  *  of  sound  learning 
ivithout  affectation  or  parade ;  and  it  indicates^  by  many 
proofs,  the  Author's  cool  judgement  and  piety.  He  investigates 
thQ  general  n^aning  and  the  peculiar  applications  of  prts^u 
by  a  copious  lAduction  of  examples  from  Greek  authors,  but 
especially  and  most  appropriately  from  the  Septuagint.  In 
this  part,  besides  the  evidence  upon  the  subject  discussed,  we 
find  some  good  specimens  of  philological  illustration  on  col- 
lateral points.  The  Author  rally  states  and  sifts  objections, 
both  cntical  and  theological ;  and  examines  at  sufficient  leneth 
the  common  interpretation.  By  this  cautious  process,  ne 
establishes  most  satisfactorily,  in  our  opinion,  that  the 
Apostle  Paul,  in  the  passage  under  consideration,  '  is  not  de- 
'  scribing  a  merciful  lorbearance,  but,  a  judicial  abandonment; 
'  in  accordance  with  Rom.  i.  19 — 24.,  where  he  attributes  the 
'  moral  dereliction  of  the  heathen,  not  to  the  connivance  oi 
.'Jehovah,  but  to  his  judgement  on  their  inveterate  and  in- 
'  fatuated  obstinacy.' 

*  The  psissge/  he  contends*  '  is  so  for  from  belag,  as  has  beoi 
frequently  supposed,  a  declaration  of  God's  forbearance^  that  it  ii 
rather  a  manifestation  of  his  purity  and  justice ;  and,  instead  of  serv- 
ing as  a  shelter  to  the  psgflui  idolaters  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
from  the  judgement  which  the  vindication  of  these  attributes  m^ht 
seem  to  daim,  it  leaves  them  entirely  open  to  the  curse  of  tb<ae 
odier  passages  in  Scripture,  which  inform  us  that  even  "  that  servant 
which  knew  not  his  Master's  will  diall  nevertheless  be  beaten/ 
though  only  **  with  few  stripes;*'  and  that  no  **  idolater  shall  in- 
herit the  kingdom  of  God."  ^  p.  36. 

From  this  view  of  the  text,  he  deduces  the  following  impo^ 
tant  inference. 

<^If  sttdi  be  Idle  import  of  this  passage  in  its  applicatioo  to  the  p*^ 

^    Ing  an  insight  does  it  give  w 


Ipms  of  anuquity,  how  fsarful^  and  allecHng 
into  the  moni  slate  of  all  pagan  idolatefs  of  the  present  generatioolj 
For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  r^S&n  exdusively  to  the  fbme^ 
but  that,  so  far  as  there  exists  between  them  a  simUarityof  drcuis- 
stances,  it  belong  also  to  the  latter.  Let  those,  then,  iHio  this! 
that  such  denunciations  have  no  reference  to  modem  pagans,  pr*^ 
that  idolatrjrhas  changed  its  diaracter,  that  it  is  not  now  the  i 
ster  which  it  used  to  be,  the  nurse  of  every  undeanness,  vice, 
crodty  that  can  be  named,  but  that  it  has  improved  ' — "*  ^  ' 
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Vihen  the-skull  rose  aloft  witfa  so  sudden  a  Bpell, 
As  to  bound  like  a  ball,  on  the  roof  of  the  oeH* 

*  Next  time  he  put  in  Alexander  the  Great, 
With  a  garment  thtit  Dorcas  had  made — for  a  weight ; 
And  tho'  clad  in  armour  from  sandals  to  crown, 
The  hero  rose  up,  and  the  garment  went  down. 

'  A  long  row  of  alms-houses,  amply  endowed 
By  a  well-esteem'd  pharisee^  busy  and  proud. 
Now  loaded  one  scale,  while  the  other  was  prest 
By  those  mites  the  poor  widow  droppM  into  the  chest : 
Up  flew  the  endowment,  not  weighing  an  ounce. 
And  down,  down,  the  farthing's  worth  cane  with  a  bounce. 

*  Again,  he  performed  an  experimeat  <rare : 

A  monk,  with  austerities  bleeding  and  bare,    , 

Climbed  into  his  scale ;  in  the  other  was  laid 

The  heart  of  our  BviBardy  now  partly  decayed ; 

When  he  found,  wiith  surprise,  chat  the  whole  of  his  brother 

Weigh'd  less,  by  some  pounds,  than  this  bit  of  the  other* 

^  By  further  experiments,  (no  matter  how,) 
He  found  that  ten  chariots  weighed  less  than  one  plough. 
A  sword,  with  gilt  trappings,  rose  up  in  the  scate. 
Though  balanced  by  only  a  ten -penny  nail : 
A  shield  and  a  helmer,  a  buckler  and  spear, 
Weighed  less  than  a  widow's  uucrystallized  tear. 
A  lord  and  a  lady  went  up  at  tuU  sail, 
When  a  bee  chanced  to  light  on  the  opposite  scale. 
Ten  doctors,  ten  lawyers,  two  courtiers,  one  earl, 
Ten  counsellors'  wigs»  full  of  powder  and  curl. 
Ail  heaped  in  one  balance,  and  swinging  from  thence, 
Weigh'd  less  than  some  atoms  of  candour  and  sense  ;-^ 
A  first-water  diamond,  with  brilliants  begirt. 
Than  one  gpod  potatoe  just  washed  from,  the  dirt; 
Yet,  not  mountains  of  silver  and  gold  would  suffice, 
One  pearl  to  outweigh,— 'twas  the  •^  pearl  of  great  price.'' 

*  At  last  the  whole  world  was  bowl'd  in  al  tbe  gra^  ; 
With  tbo  soul  6f  a  beggar  to  serve  for  a  weight  | 
When  the  former  sprang  iop  with  ao  strong  a  rebuff, 
That  it  made  a  vart  rent,  and  escaped  at  the  roof; 
Whence,  bdanccfd  ia  air,  it  aaceodid  oo  high. 
And  saii'd  up  alpft— a  balloon  in  t,be  aky : 
While  the  scale  with  the  soul  in,  so  mightily  fell, 
That  it  jerk'd  the  philosopher  out  of  his  cell. 

•MORAL. 

«  Dear  leader,  if  e'er  self  deception  prevails, 
We  pray  you  to  try  The  PkUoeopher's  Scaks : 
But  if  they  are  lost  in  the  ruins  around* 
Perhaps  a  good  substitute  thus  may  be  found : — 
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Let^udgemaii  and  concimce  in  circles  he  cutt 

To  which  strings  of  tkoHght  may  be  carefrilly  put: 

Let  these  be  made  even  with  caution  extreme. 

And  mpartiaHty  use  for  a  beam  : 

Then  bring  those  good  actions  which  pride  ovcrrati^, 

And  tear  up  your  motixti  to  serve  fbr  the  weights/ 

Vol.  I.  pp.  252—7. 


We  should  have  been  tempted  to  traimcribe  the  ' 
'  plaint  of  the  Dyinff  Year/  a  beautiful  paper,  had  it  not 
already  been  laid  hold  of  by  aelectora  and  compilers,  widiont 
being  always  fairly  ascribed  to  the  proper  author.^  Mr. 
Montgomery,  in  his  Prose  by  a  Poet,  has  written  the  life  of  a 
flower,  and  an  exquisite  piece  of  vegetable  biography  it  is ;  but 
Miss  Taylor  has  here  presented  us  the  '  Life  of  a  Looking* 
*  Glass/  abounding  with  bright  reflections.  It  is  too  long  to 
transcribe.  We  must,  however,  make  room  for  the. entire 
paper  entitled,  '  How  it  strikes  a  stranger ;'  it  is,  periiap«»  the 
most  masterly  in  the  collection. 

•  HOW  IT  STRIKES  A  STRANGER. 

<  In  a  remote  period  of  antiquity,  when  the  supernatural  and  the 
marvellous  obtained  a  readier  credence  than  now,  it  was  fidbled  that  a 
stranger  of  extraordinary  appearance  was  observed  paetng  the  sticeta 
of  one  of  the  ma^piiScent  cities  of  the  east,  remarkmg  with  an  ^ye  of 
intelligent  curiosity  every  surrounding  object.  Several  indtviaoals 
gathering  around  him,  questioned  him  concerning  his  country  and 
his  business ;  bu^  th^y  presently  perceived  that  he  was  unacqoainledl 
with  their  language,  aaid  be  soon  discovered  himself  to  be  equally 
umorant  of  the  most  oomuoon  usaf;es  of  societv.  At  the  same  tine, 
toe  diffnity  and  intelligence  of  hu  air  and  demeanour  forbade  the 
idea  of  his  beins  either  a  barbarian  or  a  lunatic.  When  at  length  he 
understood  by  their  signs,  that  they  wished  to  be  informed  raence 
he  came,  he  pointed  with  great  significance  to  the  sky ;  upon  which 
the  crowd  concluding  him  to  be  one  of  their  deities,  were  praceediiig 
to  pay  him  divine  honours :  but  he  no  sooner  comprehended  their 
design,  than  he  rejected  it  with  horror;  and  bending  his  knees  and 
raising  hb  hands  towards  heaven  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  gavethem 
to  understand  that  he  also  was  a  worshipper  of  the  powers  above. 

«  After  a  time,  it  is  said,  that  the  nmterious  strai^ger  accepted  the 
hospitalities  of  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  city;  under  whose  roof  he 
applied  himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  acquirement  of  the  lan- 


*  It  appears  in  the  **  Common-Place  Book  of  Pkose,**  (a  neat 
and  tasteful  little  scrap-book,  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1825,}  with 
the  name  of  the  Rev.  pr.  Henderson  attached  to  it.  The  Editor 
should  have  abetalned  m>m  giving  the  name  of  the  supposed  author 
of  an  anonymoos  paper  witrout  better  mformattoo. 
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guag^  in  which  he  made  such  sMrpirisiBg  pcofid^c^  Ih^t  kv  «  few 
days  be  was  able  to  hold  intelligent  intercourse  widi  iboie  arpund 
bim.    The  noble  host  now  resolved  to  take  an  early  .opfioiitaaily  of 
satisfying  his  curiosity  respecting  the  country  and  qusljty  of  his 
ffuest:  and  upon  his  expressing  this  desure^  the  stronger  asfored 
Dim  that  be  would  answer  his  inouiries  that  evening   after  sun- 
set.   AcM^rdingly^  as  night  approacnedy  he  led  him  forth  upon  the 
balconies  of  the  palace,  which  overlooked  the  wealthy  and  populous 
ciiy.   Jnnnmerable  lights  from  ito  busy  streets  and  splendid  pslaces 
were  now  reflected  in  the  dark  bosom  of  its  npUe  riveri;  where  state- 
ly vessels  lad^  with  rich  merchandise  from  all  parts  of  the  known 
wo^Jd,  lay  anchored  in, the  port.    This  was  a.  city  in  which  the  voice 
of  the  harp  and  of  .the  vioU  and  the  sound  of  the  millsteiie  weie 
continually  heard :  and  craftsmen  of  all  kin^  of  craft  were  tli^e^. 
and  the  light  of  a  candle  was  seen  in  every  dwelling ;  and  the  voice 
of  the  bridegroom  and  the  voice  of  Uie  bride  were  heard  there. 
The  stranger  mused  awhile  upon  the^littering  scene,  and  listened  to 
the  confused  murmur  of  mingling  sounds.    Then  suddenly  rabing  his 
eyes  to  the  starry  firmament,  he  fixed  them  with  an  expressive  ease 
CO  the  beautiful  evening  star  which  was  just  sinking  behind  a  dark 
grove  that  surrounded  one  of  the .  principal  temples  of  the  city. 
*'  Marvel  not,''  said  he  to  his  host,  **  that  I  am  wont  to  gaze  with 
fimdaffi^tion. on  yonder  silvery  star.     That  was  my  home;  yes,  I 
was  lately  an  inhabitant  of  that  tranquil  nlanet ;  from  whence  a  vain 
curiesiLy  has  tempted  me  to  wander.    Often  had  I  beheld  with  won- 
dering admiration,   this  brilliant  world  of  yours,  ever  one  of  the 
brightest  gems  of  our  firmament :  and  the  ardent  desire  I  had  long 
felt  to  know  someUiing  of  its  condition,  was  at  length  unexpectedly 
gratified.    I  received  permission  and  power  from  f3>ove  to  traverse 
the  mighijr  void,  and  to  direct-  my  course  to  this  distant  sphere.    To 
that  permission,  however,  one  condition  was  annexed,  to  which  my 
es^geraess  fiir  the  enterprise  induced  me  hastily  to  consent;  namely, 
that  I  must  thenceforth  remain  an  inhabitant  of  this  strange  earth, 
and  undergo  all  the  vicissitudes  to  which  its  natives  are  subject. 
Tell  me,  therefore,  I  pray  you.  what  is  the  lot  of^  man ;  and  explain 
'to  me  more  fully  than  I  yet  understand,  all  that  I  hear  and  see 
around  me." 

« **  Truly,  Sir,"  replied  the  astonished  noble,  '*  although  I  am  alto- 
wether  unacquainted^with  the  manners  and  customs^  products  and  privi- 
leges of  your  country,  yet,  methinks  I  cannot  but  congratulate  you  on 
your  arrival  in  our  world ;  especially  since  it  has  been  your  good  for- 
tune to  alight  on  a  part  of  it  aifording  'such  various  sources  of  emoy- 
mehtas  this  our  opulent  and  luxurious  city.  And  be  assured  it  will  be 
my  pride  and  pleasure  to  introduce  you  to  all  that  is  most  worthy  the 
attention  of  such  a  distinguished  foreigner.'* 

*  Our  adventurer,  accordingly,  was  presently  initiated  in  those  arts 
of  luxury  and  pleasure  which  were  there  well  understood.  He  was 
introduced,  by  his  obliging  host,  to  their  public  games  and  festivals ; 
to  thim  theatrical  diversions  and  convivial  assemblies;  and  ia  a  short 
time  he  began  to  feel  some  relish  for  amusements,  the  meoniog  of 
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wfakbi  H  irsc,  he  coold  tcureely  comprehend.  The  next 
which  it  hecame  desirable  to  impart  to  nim,  was  the  necessity  of  sc- 
quiring  wealth  as  tiie  only  means  of  ohtaining  pleasare.  A  fact  which 
was  no  sooner  nnderstood  by  die  straneer^  than  he  gratefully  ac- 
cepted the  oftr  of  his  friendly  host  to  place  him  in  a  situation  in 
whieh  he  might  amass  riches*  To  Uiis  dbject  he  b^g;an  to  apply 
himself  with  diKgence ;  and  was  becoming  m  some  measure  recon- 
ciled to  the  manners  and  customs  of  our  planet^  strangely  as  tih^ 
differed  from  those  of  his  own»  when  an  incident  occurred  whin 
gave  an  entirely  new  direction  to  his  energies. 

*  It  was  but  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  on  our  earth*  when, 
witting  in  the  cool  of  the  day  with  his  friend  in  the  outskirts  of  llie 
city,  bis  attention  was  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  a  spacious  ea« 
closure  near  which  they  passed  ;  he  inquired  the  use  to  whidi  it  was 
appropriated. 

^  ^  it  isy"  replied  the  nobleman,  **  a  place  of  public  interment." 
'  **  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  the  stranger. 

*  <*  It  is  the  placoi'*  repeated  his  friend,  **  where  we  bury  cor 
dead.** 

^  *<  Excuse  me.  Sir/'  replied  his  companion,  with  some  embaran- 
menty  "  I  must  trouble  you  to  explain  yourself  yet  further/' 

*  The  nobleman  repeated  the  infbrmation  in  still  plainer  terms. 

*  ^  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  you  perfectly/'  said  the 
stranffer,  turning  deadly  pale.  '*This  must  relate  to  something  of 
whi(£  I  was  not  only  totaAy^  ignorant  in  my  own  world,  but  of  whikA 
I  have,  as  yet,  had  no  intimation  in  yout^.  I  pray  you,  therefore, 
to  satisify  my  curiosity ;  for  if  I  have  any  clue  to  your  meanings  tbla, 
8ttrely»  n  a  matter  of  more  mMity  concernment  than  any  to  which 
you  nave  hitherto  directed  me.** 

<  '*  My  good  fnend,"  repfied  the  nobleman,  **  you  most  be  indeed 
a  noTice  amongst  u^  if  you  have  vet  to  learn  that  we  must  all, 
sooner  or  later,  submit  to  take  our  place  in  these  dismal  abodes ;  mot 
will  I  deny  that  it  is  one  of  the  least  desirable  of  the  circumstanoea 
whidi  appertahi  to  our  conditbn :  for  whidi  reason  it  is  a  matter 
rarely  rmrred  to  in  polished  society,  and  this  accounts  for  your 
being  hitherto  uninformed  on  the  subject.  But  truly.  Sir,  if  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place  whence  you  came  are  not  liable  to  anr 
dmflar  mbfortune,  I  advise  you  to  betake  yourself  hack  agam  with 
aD  speed;  for  be  assured  tnere  is  no  escape  here;  nor  coiikl  I 
guarantee  your  safeU  for  a  single  hour.** 

*  ^  Alas,**  replied  the  adventurer,  •*  I  must  submit  to  the  coup 
ditkma  of  my  enterprise ;  of  which,  till  now,  I  little  nndentood  the 
imporL  But  expbun  to  me,  I  beseech  you,  something  more  of  the 
nature  and  consequences  of  this  wondrous  metamorphosis,  and  teD 
me  at  what  period  it  most  commonly  happens  to  man.**  ^_^ 

'  Wh3e  he  thus  ^Mke,  his  voice  faultered,  and  his  whole  frame 
shook  violently ;  his  countenance  was  pale  as  death,  and  a  cold  dew 
itood  in  large  diopa  upon  Us  forehead. 

\  By  this  time  his  companion,  findii^  the  discQUiae  becommg  more 
serious  than  was  agreeable,  declared  that  he  must  refer  him  to  tlie 
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frissis  fisr  tedier  infinNMittB ;  thii  aabjeot  bsisig  iraty  anch  out  of 

<  ^  HowP*  eKCJMBifd  1km  flnuiger»  *'  ihea  I  oftonot  h^ye  iindeiv 
•tood  mil  v--^  ^  pnsiU  ettljr  die^-^^renotTOii  feo  die  alM  ?^' 

•  ImlHendy  emaing  thoM  qnentioDt,  hmmj  oonijiieled  his  in^ 
portttiiile  campBaiim  to  •»•  of  their  magaificenl  templeii  where 
be  glodlj  eoaeigoed  Uai  to  ^  inalraotioM  of  Ihe  priecthood. 

*  The  emotion  which  the  stran^r  hed  betn^ed  when  he  received 
the  Ant  idea  of  death,  wai  yet  slight  in  coroparison  isith  that  which 
he  experionoed  as  soon  as  he  ei^ered  from  the  disconnes  jof  the 
priests,  seme  notien  of  immortiuily,  and  of  the  alteraativse  of  hap- 
piness or  misery  in  a  future  state*  But  this  agony  of  mind  was 
exchannd  for  transport  when  he  ieamed,  that,  by  tlius  performance 
of  eertna  conditions  before  deathp  the  state  of  happiness  might  he 
sccared.  His  eagerness  to  learn  the  nature  of  diese  terms,  esdted 
the  sorprise  and  even  the  contempt  of  his  sacred  teachers.  They 
advised  him  to  remain  sedsfied  for  the  present  with  the  instructions' 
he  had  received,  and  to  defer  the  remainder  of  the  discussion  tiM  the 


'  ^  Howl''  exclaimed  tim  novice,  **  say  yon  not  that  d^ath  mnjr 
ooaM  at  any  hour  f--<may  it  not  then  come  thia  hour?-'*and  what  if 
it  should  come  before  I  hevse  perfonned  these  conditions  J  Oh! 
withhold  not  this  excellent  knowledge  from  me  a  single  moment  I'' 

*  Hie  priests,  suppressing  a  smile  at  his  simplicity,  then  proceeded 
to  exphUn  their  liieolosy  to  their  attentive  auditor :  but  who  shall 
describe  the  ecstacy  of  hts  happiness  when  he  was  given  to  under* 
stand,  that  the  required  cenoijioas  were,  generally,  of  easy  and 
pleasant  performance ;  and  that  the  occadonal  difficulties  or  incon- 
veniences which  might  attend  them,  would  entirely  cease  with  the 
sbert  term  of  his  earthly  existence.  ^  If,  then,  I  understand  you 
n^y,*'  aaid  he  to  Us  Instructors,  **  this  eveat  which  you  call 
death,  end  which  seems  in  itself  straa^ly  terrible,  is  most  desirable 
tod  Uissfiil.  What  a  ^vour  is  this  which  is  granted  to  me,  in  being 
lent  to  inhabit  a  pUmet  in  which  I  can  die  \"  The  priests  again 
exchanged  smiles  with  each  ether ;  ket  their  ridicule  was  wholly  htet 
upon  the  enn^itured  stranger. 

*  When  the  fint  transports  of  his  emotion  had  subsided,  he  began 
to  reflect  with  sore  uneasmessjon  the  time  he  had  aheady  lost  since 
bis  arrival. 

Alas,  what  have  I  been  doing  1"  exclaimed  he.    **  This  gold 
I  have  been  ccUfiotjng,  tell  n^  reve^epd  priests,  will  it  avail 

me  any  thing  when  the  thirty  or  ibr|;v  years  are  expired  which,  you 

"^79  I  i9ay  possibly  sojourn  in  your  planet  !'* 
'  **  Nay,"  replied  the  pries^^  *'  but  v^rijly  yo^  will  find  it  of 

excellent  use  so  long  as  you  remain  in  fU'* 

*  ^  A  verjT  little  of  it  shfUl  /mffic^  me,"  re[4i|e4  he :  ^«  for  consider, 
^  soon  tms  period  will  bejpiist :  wh^  avails  it  what  ipy  condition 
louy  be  for  so  short  a  season  r  I  w91  betake  mysetf,  from  this  hour, 
to  the  grand  concerns  of  which  you  have  charitably  inibi^med  me.'' 

*  Accordingly,  from  thatpcriodi  continues  the  legend,  the  stranger 


*  u 

which 
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devoted  himself  to  the  perfprmance  of  those  oonditiOns  on  which,  he 
was  told,  his  future  welfare  depended ;  but,  in  so  doing,  he  had  an 
opposition  to  encounter  wholly  unexpected,  and  for  vrbich  he  was 
even  at  a  loss  to  account.  By  thus  devoting  his  chief  attention  to  hia 
chief  interests,  he  excited  the  surprise,  the  oontamnt,  and  even  the 
enmity  of  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city ;  and  tney  rarf ly  men* 
tinned  him  but  with  a  4erm  of  reproach,  which  has  been  yariously 
rendered  in  all  the  modem  languages. 

*  Nothing  could  e<|^ual  the  stranger's  surprise  at  tbb  circumstance  ; 
as  well  as  at  that  of  his  fellow  citizens  appearing,  generalivv  so  ex- 
tremely indifierent  as  they  did  to  their  own  interests,  lliat  they 
should  have  so  little  prudence  and  forethought  as  to  provide  only 
for  their  necessities  and  pleasures  for  that  short  part  of  their  existence 
in  which  they  were  to  remain  in  this  planet,  he  could  consider  only 
as  the  effect  of  disordered  intellect;  Ob  that  he  even  rietumed  their 
incivilities  to  himself,  with  affectionate  expostulation,  accompanied 
by  lively  emotions  of  compassion  and  amazement. 

'  If  ever  he  was  tempted  for  a  moment  to  violate  any  of  the  con- 
ditions of  his  future  happiness,  he  bewailed  his  own  madness  with 
agonixing  emotions:  and  to  all  the  invitations  he  received  from  others 
to  do  any  thing  inconsistent  with  his  real  interests,  he  had  but  oae 
answer,*--**  Oh,"  he  would  say,  **  I  am  to  dle-^I  am  to  die." ' 


The  Honourable  Mr.  Spencer's  elegant  poetical  dialogue 
between  How  d'ye  do  and  Good  bye,  probably  suggested  the 
beautiful  stanxas  entitled, 

•  NOW  AND  THEN.' 

*  In  distant  days  of  wild  romance. 

Of  magic  mist  and  fable ; 
When  stones  could  argue,  trees  advance^ 

And  brutes  to  talk  were,  able; 
When  shrubs  and  flowers  were  said  to  preach. 
And  manage  all  the  parts  of  speech : 

<  'Twas  then,  no  doubt,  if  'twas  aX  all, 

(But  doubts  we  need  not  mention,) 
That  THXv  and  now,  two  adverbs  small, 

Engaged  in  sharp  contention ; 
But  how  they  made  each  other  hear. 
Tradition  doth  not  make  appear. 

'  Then,  was  a  sprite  of  subtile  frame. 

With  rainbow  tints  invested ; 
On  clouds  of  dazzling  lieht  she  came, 

And  stars  her  foreh^d  crested; 
Her  sparkling  eye  of  azure  hue, 
Seem*d  borrowed  from  the  dbtant  blue. 

.    <  Now,  rested  on  the  solid  earth, 
And  sober  was  her  vesture ; 
She  seldom  either  grief  or  mirth 
Expressed  by  word  or  gesture ; 
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CojEDDOteff,  sedate,  and  firm  she  stoodt 
And  look'd  industrious,  calni,  and  good. 

*  Then,  sang  a  wild  fantastic  song. 

Light  as  we  gale  she  flies  on : 
,  StiU  stfetchiog,  as  she  sailM  alo^g, 

Towards  the  fair  horison ; 
Where  clouds  of  radiance,  frinced  with  gold,     . 
O'er  hUls  of  emerald  beauty  roll'd. 

'  Now,  rarely  raised  her  sober  eye 

To  view  that  golden  disitance ; 
Nor  let  one  idle  minute  fly 

In  hope  of  thsn's  assistance  i 
But  still,  with  busy  hands,  she  stood, 
IntienI  on  doing  preftfiif  godd. 

*  She  ate  the  sweet  but  homely  fore 

That  ptaing  moments  brought  her; 
While  THEN,  expecting  dainties  raret 

Despised  such  bread  and  water  : 
And  waited  fox  the  fruits  and  flowers 
Of  future,  still  receding  hours.,  .     . 

*  Nowy  venturing  once  to  ask  berwhy, 

She  answer'd  with  invective ; 
And  pointed,  as  she  made  reply. 

Towards  that  long  oerspective 
Of  years  to  come,  in  clistance  bliiCt 
Wherein  she  meant  to  live  and  do, 

*  *^  Alas,"  says  she,  *<  how  hard  you  toil  1 

With  undiverted  sadness : 
Behold  yon  land  of  wine  and  oil,— 

Those  sunny  hills  of  gladness ; 
Those  joys  I  wait  with  eager  brow."— 
**  And  so  you  always  will,*'  said  now. 

*  ^  That  fairy  land  that  looks  so  real. 

Recedes  as  you  pursue  it ;   ' 
Thus  while  you  wait  for  times  ideals 

I  take  my  work  and  do  it ;  # 

Intent  to  form,  when  timers  gone,  # 

A  pleasant  past  to  look  upon/" 

.'  **  Ah,  well,"  said  thbn,  **  1  envy  not 

Tour  dull  fatiguing  labours ; 
Aniiring  to  a  brighter  lot. 

With  thousanos  of  my  neighbours. 
Soon  as  I  reach  that  golden  hill  ;**— 
**  But  that,**  says  now,  •«  you  never  wiD.** 

*  **  And  e'en  suppose  you  shduld,'*  said  she, 

**  (Though  mortal  ne'er  attain'd  it,) — 
Your  nature  you  must  change  with  me 
The  moment  you  had  gained  it : 
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Since  hope  fiiifill'd,  (yoa  mutt  aUow,) 
Turns  now  to  thsn,  and  thbk  to  vow/* ' 

VoL  II.  pp.  1S5-& 


We  must  not  indulge  in  fiirtbef  (i  iisiliwW  y"  umryet,  there  is 
one  poem  which,  e<|^«Uy  off'  acconnl  of  the  tfaetne,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  we  cannot  pass  oh^er.  It  is  the 
tender  and  tonching  effusion  of  a  congetiial  Spirit  on  visiting 
the  garden  and  summer-house  of  CoWp6r. 

«  On  VISITING  COWPER'S  GARDEN  and  SUMMER  HOUSE 

at  OLNEY. 

*  Are  these  the  trees  ?<i^l8  this  the  phee  i 
These  roses,  did  they  blooitt  fdr  imn  ? 
Trod  he  these  waHEs  with  cbcuj^H&l  paee  ? 
Pass'd  he  awd  these  borders  trim  I 

*  Is  this  the  bower  ?<^^  bumble  shed 
Methinks  it  seeus  for  such  a  mestl 
Why  rise  ndt  (jehimns»  dome-besprsadt 
By  art's  elaborate  fingers  droit  i 

<  Art  waito  on  wealth  ^— there  let  her  roani — 
Her  fiibrics  riMW,  her  iem|^  ^d  i 
But  Genius,  when  he  seeks  a  bsme. 
Must  send  for  Nstare's  sel^  Co  buttd* 

*  This  quiet  garden's  humble  botmd. 
This  homely  roof,  this  rustic  fane, 
WiUi  playful  tendrils  twining  round. 
And  woodbines  peeping  at  me  psne  ;-^ 

*  That  tranqjuiU  tender  sky  of  blue* 
Where  clouos  of  golden  radiance  skim. 
Those  ranging  trees  of  varied  hucr— 
These  were  the  sigjits  that  tolaeed  hfor* 

'  We  stepl  within : — at  once  on  each  , 

A  feeling  steals,  so  undefined ; 
In  rain  we  seek  to  give  it  speedi— 
*Ttt  silent  homage  pilid  to  Mind. 

'  They  tell  us  here  he  thougjhit  and  if  j;ote^ 
On  this  low  seat-— reclininc  thus ; 
Ye  garden  breezes,  as  ye  float, 
Why  bear  ye  no  such  thoughu  to  lis  ? 

<  Perhaps  Uie  balmy  air  ^as  fiavmht 
With  breath  of  heaven ;— or  did  he  toil 
In  precious  mines  of  sparkling  thought 
ConeeaI'd  beneath  the  curious  soil  ? 

'  Did  zephyvs  beaT  on  golden  wings 
Rich  treasures  firom  the  honied  dew  f 
Or  are  there  here  celestial  springs 
Of  liviog  waters,  whence  he  drew  i 
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•  And  hare  hti  gdffer'di !— Oit  teeen, 
Where  eten  Nature  faiFd  to  eheer^ 
Ha9  witnesa'd  oft  his  deep  difltrats^ 
And  precious  drops  bilve  fallen  here ! 

'  Here  are  do  richly  sculptured  urns 

The  consecrated  dust  to  cover ; 

Bui  Nature  saiilea  and  treeps,  hy  tumsf 

In  memory  of  her  foodest  Idvei'/    Vol.  II.  p^.  25^^6« 

Art  VII.  London  and  Parisy  or  Comparative  Sketches.  By  the 
JVlarquis  de  Vermont  and  Sir  Charles  Darnley,  Bart.  8vo.  pp.  293. 
London.  1823. 

¥N  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  national  cha- 
^  racter^  is  the  absurdity  of  venturing  upon  it6  specific  deline- 
ation, wiUiottt  die  intimate  knowledge  thai  can  be  derived  only 
from  protracted  observation.  The  aspect  of  social  institutions 
to  the  eye  of  a  stranger^  varies  so  wiaely  ih>in  tdat  which  they 
proseDtwhenviewedinconnezionwith their  effects^and  the  secret 
spring  of  aetioii  ate  so  faintly  indicated  by*  their  exterior  mani- 
festsftions,  as  to  embarrass  ^en  the  adept,  while  the  superficial 
inqBirer  exposes  himself  to  the  ihevttable  hazard  of  gross 
and  ridicolotos  eiror.  Travellers  in  general,  however,  are  very 
little  liable  to  discowragement  from  apprehensions  df  failure 
in  tiiese  respeetsi  and  speculate  as  fearlessly  oi^  the  strength 
of  a  six  weeks'  residence  in  some  foreign  capital,  as  if 
some  friendly  Asmodeus  had  perched  them  on  tiie  dome  of 
St.  Peter'sy  or  the  pint^cles  of  Notice  D^itust  and  given  them 
a  anagieal  itwiffht  into  the  cairiBets  and  boudoirs  of  {Ndaces 
9mA  jbvtek;  '  Tiiey  lose  sight  of  the  obvious  ihct^  that  itoeiety 
shews  a  very  different  ihee  to  tiatlv^  and  t(>  aliens ;  that,  even 
i9hePd  the  most  fiieiiHlly  dispositiomi  exist,  there  will  be 
a  specffic  distinetion  between  the  welcome  given  to  a  friend, 
ana  the  attention  shewti  to  a  favoured  foreigner;  that  there 
will  be  all  the  diffbrenc^  Between  dress  sind  undress,  careless 
familiarity  and  hospitable  pdliteildss. 

The  publication  before  us  pfofesses  to  supply  this  defect  in 
one  particular  instance,  and  to  delineate,  with  the  accuracy  of 
long  and  intimate  acquaintance,  the  leading  ancf  distinctive 
features  of  Louddn  and  Parisian  society.  The  ctesign  is  cer« 
tainly  a  Gomtnendckble  one  ;~^'  to*  Combat  mttionill  pi^udice 
'  by  shewing,  ih  the  correspondence  of  two  gentlemen  of  equal 
*  reSpectabimy,  how  vely  ditferently  tbe  same  object^  appears 
'  to  nativeis  and  foreigners.*  To  a  certain  extent,  this  design 
is  successfully  executed.    The  Author  has  not  giveti  us  either 
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a  Yery  extensive  or  a  highly  finiibed  picture^  but  hw '  akelehes' 
are  spirited  and  eSective,  though^  perhapi/  liable,  in  some 
instances,  to  the  suspicion  of  extravagance  and  ezaggentson. 
The  English  Baronet  and  the  French  Marqnia,  old  friends  and 
fellow  travellers,  t^ke  it  into  their  heads,  at  the  same  moment, 
and  without  previous  intimation,  to,  pay  each  other  a  visit,  and 
disappointed  at  missing  each  other  at  the  expected  point  of 
meeting,  they  agree  to  turn  the  mischance  to  account^  by 
interchanging  (he  details  and  criticisms  suggested  by  the  novd 
scenes  amid  which  they  are  respectively  placed.  Travelling, 
eating,  early  and  late  hours,  '  hymeneal  joobing,'  amusements, 
associations,  politics,  public  /aes»  buildings,  the  press,  with 
numberless  et  ceteras,  are  discussed  or  described  in  a  light  and 
vivacious  manner  which  keeps  the  attention  awake  throughout 
the  volume. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  of  c^^cription  in  the 
book,  gives  the  details  of  a  children's  bal  costume,  under  the 
direction  of  a  lady  of  high  rank.  A  large  i>roportion  of  the 
French  nobility  were  present,  and,  from  the  infant  in  arms  to 
the  lively  youth,  all  Were  in  fancy  dresses.  The  contrast 
between  baby  lineaments  and  the  garb  of  mature  age»  must 
have  had  a  singularly  quaint  effect.  The  fly  cap,  long  mfiles, 
and  elongated  stays  of  the  superannuated  dowager,  masked 
the  form  and  features  of  infancy,  while  abbes  uid  lawyen, 
monks  and  marshals,  -  financiers  and  flower^rls,  peasants  and 
petit^maitres^  were  dressed  and  acted  with  the  utmost  acouracy, 
'  though  very  few  of  the  exhibitors  had  reached  ihetr  tenUi 
birth-day/ 

*  But  the  most  striking  festure  of  the  whole  evening  was  the  per* 
formance  of  a  real  auaarilk  (such  as  the  courtiers  w  Loms  XIV* 
were  in  the  habit  or  dandog)  by  a  party  of  youthful  manqueradets 
oorrectty  dressed  after  the  best  pictures  of  that  age. 

*  Bemre  they  made  their  appearance,  jpapersy  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  literal  copy,  were  distributed  among  the  companyy  in 
Older  to  prepare  them  for  the  coming  sight  t 

Quadrille  dans^  le  8  Avril,  1660^ 
a  I'Hotel  de  Rambouillet. 

QHOhre  pages* 
Picquet.  Pomsinet. 

Tartarin.  Ogier. 

M.  le  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld.     Mde.  la  Dudiessede  Loi^nefiUe. 


M«  le  Due  de  Lausun.  Mademoiselle  de  Montnensier. 

M.  le  Mar^chal  d'Hooqumoourt.  Mde.  la  Duchesse  de  MoailiMOD. 

M.  le  Comte  de  Bussy  Rabutin.  Mde.  la  Marquise  de  Se?^gn£. 

MaUre  de  BaUsi.  Marcel. 

Companieurs  de  la  Musiguc.  Lullyi  Ramcau,  etc 
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*  While  these  bills  were  dispersinc  about,  the  room,  a  welKchosen 
bend  of  oiusiGiaos  (also  dressed  in  character)  struck  up  the  tune  of 
an  aoeieot.niarchy— when^  preceded  by  their  pages,  the  rour  bojrs  who 
represented  the  four  ^gneurt  made  their  appeacapce,  accoutred  in 
loD^  a^d  laced  coals,  black  wigs  with  Jopg  runlets  which  fell  dowa 
their  shyajders^  stockings  with  red  clocks,  whic£  were  tied  above  the 
kaee»  and  hat^  ^,./a  UenH  tV,  They  moved -forward  from  an  ad* 
joining  room  with  becoming  solemnity]^  each  giving  his  hand  to  his 
allotted  parfner.  The  young  ladies,  who  played  the  parts  of  the 
celebrated  women  already  named,  were  no  less  appropriately  dressed. 
They  wore  gowns  with  long  waists,  powdered  hair,  rouged  cheeks, 
high  heels,  &c.  Proeeedinff  forward  in  measured  time,  the  yquUiful 
dancefi  took  their  places  m  the  centre  of  the  saloon*  The  pages' 
now  with  bended*  knee  approached  their  respective* lords,  received 
their,  swords,  and  then  aner  several  bows  retired.  The  Seigneufs 
began  their  task  by  making  a  profound  reverence  to  tlie  company 
assembled,  and  then  repeated  the  same  compliment  to  their  partners 
individ(;ally« 

*  The  music  now  changed  to  the  air  appropriate  to  the  quadrille, 
which  w^  flidmirably  executed,  with  its  ancient  figure  ana  ancient 
steps ;  nor  did  the  exhibitors  Jay  aside  for  on^  minute  the  gravity 
which  they  had  been  taught  to  assume. 

*  While  the  performance  was  going  forward,  I  could  not  help 
casting  aii  eye  on  the'^  brilliant  cirde  of  spectators  which  was  formed 
round  the  dancers ;  and  in  those  who  composed  it,  I  recognised  more 
than  one  immediate  descendant  of  those  illustrious  bouses  visitors  to 
the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet*  whom  we  now  saw  before  us. in  miniature; 
and  this  circumstance  added  no.  trifling  interest  to  the  scene  which 
was  representing. 

'  When  the  dance  was  finished,  the  music  changed  to  a  march  ;  ithe 
pages  came  forward  and  returned  the  swords,  in  a  submissive  attitude 
similar  tb  that  in  which  they  had  received  them,  to  their  respective 
Seigneurs  ;  who,  afler  renewing  their  bows  to  the  company  and  their 
partners,  gave  the  latter  their  hands,  and  conducted  them  out  of  the 
room  with  the  same  sc^emnity  which  they  had  observed  on  entering^ 
it/     pp.  86--88. 

The  eleventh  letter,  from  the  Englifibioan  in  Paris,  containa 
an  animated  picture  of  the  out-door  enjoyments  of  the  French 
capital,  contrasted  with  the  dull  soirees  of  set  visiting.  The 
transition  from  the  bustle  and  gayety  of  the  Tuillenes,  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  the  Boulevards,  to  such  a  scene  as  the  foI« 
lowing,  must  be  peculiarly  striking. 

*  After  spendiiig  an  hour  in  one  of  the  promenades  which  I  have 
jiiai  dantinbed,  when  I  repair  to  an  assembhr  given  by  some  of  the* 
many  distinguished  personages  to  whom  you  .have  had  the  goodness  • 
to*  intKoduce  me>  I  cumiot  help  observing  the  contrast  which  presents 
itselfl     The  stiff  curtsey,  and  cold  *•  Bom  soir^   Monsieur/*  with . 
which,  half  risigg^from  her  chair,  the  mistress  of  the  house  receives 
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me ;  the  two  equal  rows  of  armed  chairs  which  diyide  the  room,  and 
ID  which  her  female  gaests  are  ranged  side  by  sidct  (reminding  me  of 
the  no  less  formal'ayenaes  of  trees  by  whkm  your  ancient  audeaMx 
are  anproachedO  the  dispersed  parties  of  men  talking  politics  in  sap- 
pressra  tones  of  Toice^  and  the  total  absence  of  that  taoise  and  loco- 
motion to  which  we  are  accustomed  on  similar  occasions  in  Enfflaod, 
makea^rty  of  this  kind  anpear  to  me  the  very  personification  of 
ermuu  Yet  the  natives  of  diiferent  nations  vary  so  much  in  their 
opinion  on  such  subjects,  that  I  heard  a  French  Dutchess,  bf  way  of 
apology  for  refusing  to  receive  one  of  our  country-women  at  set  tcirki^ 
observe,  **'  I  will  have  no  more  English  ladies  at  my  house ;  for  they 
will  not  skay  in  their  places,  but  bustle  about,  and  tous  convert  one  en 
our  elegant  Parisian  circles  into  a  London  rota^  which  ou^ht  more 
properly  to  be  called  a  London  tnod.^ 

^  A  foreigner  finds  himself  much  embarrassed  in  going  into  one 
of  die  zalonM  in  which  these  Mirfes  are  given.  After  making  his  bow, 
what  ia  he  to  do  ^  If  he  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  any  one  of 
the  ladies  who  sit  in  awful  state  in  the  centre  of  the  roorii,  and  hav6 
the  coui^age  to  approach  her,  the  conversation  which  he  may  begin 

00  the  weather,  tne  tpedadct  or  the  last  novel,  is  soon  ended  by  a 
chilling  Ouip  or  iViofi,  Monmeur;  and  he  b  again  left  to  seek  occa- 
pMion.  If  he  then  presume  to  address  some  of  the  gentlemen  whom 
ke  aees  talkine  together,  he  probai>]y  receives  as  laconic  a  reply ;  and 
wo  adieu  to  all  chance  of  amusement  for  that  evening  I 

'  *  Indeed,  a  few  nights  since,  findine  mykelf  at  one  of  these  as- 
semblies near  a  group  of  quid-nuneSf  who  were  discussing  your  late, 
and  present,  mode  of  electing  the  members  of  the  Catps  IJgidafifl 

1  continued  a  patient  listener  for  more  Uukn  an  hour ;  expecting  every 
moment,  as  the  subject  was  one  on  which  an  Engliriiman  is  supposai 
quaKfied  to  give  some  usefiil  information,  that  a  question  or  an  obaer- 
^tfjon  might  have  been  addressed  to  me,  by  which  means  I  should 
have  had  an  apology  for  joining  in  the  conversation ;  but  none  of  the 
talkers  condescencfed  to  take  the  least  notice  of  the  foreigner  who  had 
▼eotured  to  become  the  auditor  of  their  harangues,  by  which,  no 
dkmbt,  they  tbought  he  was  highly  edified/    pp.  106—108. 

$0  important  an  item  in  the  catalogue  of  a  Parisian'a  amuse- 
snents  as  the  theatre,  may  be  thought  to  have  required  sometbing 
niore  in  the  way  of  de8cri|>tioQ  and  comment,  than  a  slight  re- 
ference to  the  opera,  fli^d  a  shallow  criticism  on  Moli^re,  whose 
i^alade  imaginaire,  wit^i  its  mock  ballet,  passes  under  a  super- 
ficial review.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  name  of  the  principal 
character,  ^rgon,  is  uniformly  misspelt  Argent;  a  piece  of  mal- 
orthbgraphy  which  could  hardly  have  escaped  the  another,  had 
he  ever  heard  the  word  pronounced,  or  cultivate<I  much  'ac- 
quaintance with  the  works  of-  Moli^r^.  There  is;  we  iStirAt 
much  correctness  in  the  observationa  of  die  Englisbman,  with 
which  the  correspondence  concludes. 

*  It  is  precisely  because  I  do  not  think  that  what  is  called  (keJSnh 
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k  the  fell  society  of  the  English  Capita],  that  I  wished  ypur  stay  to 
be  extended  long  eneush  to  gvte  you  a  chanee  of  oootractlng  intima- 
cies witlr  Ae  wise^  gooo^  banmne»  and  learned,  who  abornid  in  Lon- 
don, but  who,  JIke  the  ofe  of  a  valuable  mine,  must  be  sought  for 
with  timos  trouble,  and  exerliooi.  ' 

'  I  brieve  the  British  metropolis  is  seldom  liked  till  after  a  resi- 
dence of  some  years.  I  suspect  tl^e  opposite  of  that  dictum  to  be  true 
of  Paris*  On  arriving  here,  every  body  is  pleased ;  it  ist  indeed,  im- 
possible not  to  be  enchanted  with  the  variety  of  lively  amusement 
which  seems  to  strew  the  path  of  life  with  a  profusion  of  roses.— ^f 
all  the  irequentors  of  this  gay  city,  the  £n|^idi  are  they  who  parftate 
most  largely  of  its  diversified  enjoyments ;  but  they  are  also  those  who 
become  the  soonest  satiated.  Tliey  drink  to  the  dregs  of  the  cup  of 
pleasure^  and  then  in  disgust  throw  away  the  poisoned  chalice. 

'  With  regard  to  myself^  I  have  lived  here  bng  enough  already  to 
be  satiafiedt  that  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  persons  of  the 
bigheat  uHeniB,  most  extensive  knowledro,  and  purest  morals^  are  by 
no  meana  rare :  and«  in  n>ite  of  the  prevuling  hatred  aoainst  the  ]@ng- 
lish,  such  as  have  come  hither  strongly  recommended  by  partial  and 
popular  friends  like  m^  correspondent*  will  be  hospitably  received,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  gratified  with  their  excursion. 

*  But  few  of  our  countrymen  get  sufficiently  domesticated  with  the 
French,  to  discover  the  thousand  eood  qualities  which  a  more  intimato 
scquBiotanoe  would  have  disclosed ;  diey  only  see  the  Paiiaians  when 
thev appear  (nliay  I  bepermjtted  to  use  we^hnaei)  imgraiuieottumtf 
ana  thai  is  a  dress  whico  is  never  becoming. 

'.Th<^y  find  the,  dinners  (if  thej  are  fortunate  enough  to  receive 
invikaftibos  to  toy  except  at  the  houses  of  their  countrymen)  too  sHort, 
sod  the  soirSes  too  formal,  lliey  are  ticcasionally  delh(hted  with  the 
exertions  of  the  .talents  of  Talma  in  tragedy,  and  with  the  no  lete 
wonderful  pomic  powers  of  MademoiseHe  Mkr$  ;  but  to  them,  the  the- 
atre, that  constant  source  of  enjoyment  to  a  Erenchman,  nev6r  be- 
comes a  pursuit  of  daily  interest. 

'  They  miss  the  ease,  idlenessi  and  gossip  df  their  London  Clubv; 
the  socifd  cvcle  of  intimate  friends,  in  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  pass  their  afternoons;  and,  above  all,  tmit  food  for  thought 
and  manly  conversation  which  a  free  Press,  and  a  free  Press  only,  can 
afibrd.  Putting  therefore  ell  these  circumstances  together,  I  am  in- 
diaed  to  think,  Uiat,  of  the  mightv  crowds  who  annually  flock  hither 
from  our  shores,  the  number  of  those  who  would '  wish  to  extend 
dieirafiqf  beyond  a  feivwe^  ia  very  amsU  indeed  c  pitabablyatia 
confined  toauch  as  have  coutittcted  the  fiuol  habit  of  hmh  ^y^  w 
trusted  tlieir  happincaSito  the  equally  daogeroua  and  equsluyineaistt- 
bkdoaamou<am**MleJFfnHgoimfi'    pp.99i— 898» 
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Art.  IX.  1.  *rhe  Natural  Histoni  qf  the  Biile  ;  or  sl  De9eriptio|ii  <if 
all  the  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Fishes,  AeptOes,  aod  Insects,  Treea^ 
Plants,  Flowers,  Gums,  and  Precious  Stones,  mentioned  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures*  Collected  from  the  best  Authoritiee,  and 
alphabetically  arranged.  By  Thaddeus  Mason  Hams,  D«D«  of 
Dorchester,  Massachusetts.  8vo.  pp.  4^.  Price  lOs.  6d.  Lou* 
don,  1824. 

%  CabnetU  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bibk :  historical^  criiicalt  g^ogro" 
pkicalf  and  etymtiogicaL  Fourth  edition,  revised,  corrected,  and 
augmented,  with  an  extensive  series  of  Plates,  explanatory,  illus- 
trative, and  ornamental,  under  the  direction  of  C.  Taylor.  In  5 
vols.  4to.    Price  lOl.  lOs.    London,  1823. 

THE  second  of  these  works  has.  been  too  long  before  the 
public  to  require  from  us  any  account  of  the  multifariona 
naiure  df  its  contents,  or  any  testimony  to  the  unwearied  dili- 

Sence,  extensive  leartiing,  and  singular  ingenuity  of  the  inde* 
itigable  Editor.  But,  in  reviewing  a  volume  wnich  is  profes- 
sedly compiled  in  part  from  the  "  Scripture  Illustrated  of  th^ 
Continuator  of  Calmet;  w6  have  thougnt  it  a  proper  occasion 
to  notice  the  present  enlarged  and  revised  edition  of  the  pic* 
tionary  and  Fragments^  in  which  the  ]^ditor  is  stated  to  have 
introduced  *  such  improvements  as  an  additional  course  of  more 
<  than  twenty  year*s  readiog*  bad  enabled  him  to  furnish.  Mr. 
Taylor — for  there  can  no  longer  be  any  occaaioYi  to  conceal  the 
name  of  the  real  Editor — may  be  said  to  have  devoted  to  tliia 
favourite  pursuit,  a  great  portion  of  a  long  life ;  and  he  had 
jtist  put  a  finishing  hand  to  the  materials  of  the  present  edi- 
tion, when  ha  was  seized  with  his  last  illness.  Wnat  were  the 
motives  which  led  him  to  maintain,  during  his  life-time,  so 

{pertinacious  a  reserve  on  the  point  of  Calmet^s  Editor,  it  is  not 
or  us  to  divine.  Most  men  would  have  turned  such  a  work  to 
good  account,  as  the  means  of  giving  eclat  to  their  name,  and 
would  have  mado  it,  perhaps,  a  stepping-stone  to.  more  sub* 
stantial  advantages.  We  fear  that  all  anonymous  labourers 
must  not  expect  to  gain  credit  for  modesty  in  concealing  their 
names,  or  claim  to  rank  with  those  who 

<  Do  good  by  sterith  and  blush  to  find  ft  ftme.' 

Tet,  we  are  bound  to  believe,  in  the  present  instance,  that 
modesty  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  feeling  which  led 
Mr.  Taylor  to  decline  personally  to  appropriate  the  reputation 
bis  labours  had  procured  for  the  unknown  Author  of  the  Frag- 
ments. For,  whatever  assistance  he  may  have  received  from 
the  parties  alluded  to  in  the  following  mysterious  acknowledge- 
ment, we  bare  good  reason  to  think  that  the  compilation, 
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arrangement,  and  composition  were  almost  entirely  the  work  of 
his  own  pen. 

'  This  would  be»'  we  are  told  in  the  advertisement  to  the  present 
edition^  '  a  proper  place  to  paj  a  just  tribute  of  acknowledgement 
t»  that  friendly  judfgementy  by  the  assistance  of  which  the  work  has 
been  greatly  improyed.  It  will  easily  be  supposed,  that  the  lapse  of 
nearly  thirty  years,  has  removed  a  number  of  our  original  doadjotorsc 
the  names  of  some  of  them  appear  in  this  Edition ;  and  were  we  at  liber* 

Sto  mention  more  explicitly  diose  who  remain,  it  would  h^  found  that 
ey  comprise  names  of  distmgubhed  eminence  in  Biblical  Literature* 
This  general  acknowledgement  is  all  that  propriety  allows  at  present ; 
h  is  a  doty  that  we  must  discharge,  though  it  can  be  but  imperfectly/ 

The  fact  is,  that  there  are  so  few  '  names  of  distinguished 
*  eminence  in  Biblical  Hteratmre'  among  living  writers,  that  we 
cannot  belieyis  Mr.  Taylor*8  obligations  to  have  been,  in  this 
respect,  very  heavy. 

Calmet*s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  is,  in  itself,  a  work  which 
no  Biblical  scholar  would  like  to  be  without ;  but  its  mere  re- 
publication would  have  been  extremely  unacceptable,  owine  to 
the  obvious  inaccuracies  with  which  it  abounds,  and  the  addi- 
tional information  furnished  by  modem  sources.  The  geogra- 
phy of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  particular,  has  had 
much  new  light  thrown  upon  it ;  and  the  natural  history  of  the 
Bible  has  received  considerable  illustration.  Mr.  narmer's 
*^  Observations"  was  a  highly  meritorious  contribution  to  this 
branch  of  Biblical  criticism  ;'*^  but  the  Editor  of  Calmet,  while 
he  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  that  writer,  whose  plan  he 
has  partially  adopted  in  the  Fragments,  must  be  considered  as 
having  taken  a  much  wider  range,  and  to  have  ^iBtin^ished 
himself  by  the  originali^  and  ingenuity  of  many  of  his  criti- 
cisms. His  greatest  fault  is,  that  he  is  sotnetimes  too  ingeni<* 
OQs,  and  assumes  for  his  conjectures  a  degree  of  certainty  to 
which  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  entitled.  It  is  not  that  he  is 
dogmatical,  but  he  often  seems  so  beguiled  by  the  plausibility 
of  bis  own  hypothesis,  as  to  overlook  the  slendem^ss  of  the 
foundation  on  which  it  rests.  And  he  occasionally  indulges  in 
a  free,  dashing  style  of  remark,  which  is  better  adapted  to  set 
his  readers  thinking,  (and  this  we  believe  to  have  been  partl]( 
his  object,)  than  to  satisfy  a  cautious  and  sober  inquirer^  As  a 
whole,  the  work  in  its  present  form,  is  to  invaluable  treasury  of 
Biblical  lore,  and  ^  stupendous  monument  of  literary  industry. 

In  the  present  edition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  comprise  the  Dicti- 


*  First  published  in  1764,  in  1  vol.  8vo.,  and  subsequently  enlaiged 
fe  four  volumes  in  1787. 
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onary*  with  the  Chronology  and  Tables ;  VoL  IIL  Fragments, 
Nob,  1  to  600;  Vol.  IV.  Fragments,  601  to  760,  with  the  Na- 
tural History ;'  and  Vol.  V.  the  Plates  and  E^xplonations.  An 
Index  of  Texts  and  Subjects  is  now  added  for  the  first  time,  by 
which  the  value  of  the  edition  is  greatly  enhanced. 

The  extensive.sale  which  this  work  obtained  when  first  brought 
out  in  Numbers,  has,  perhaps,  contributed,  more  than  any  other 
circumstance,  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  kind  of 
investigation.  It  had  particularly  this  effect,  we  believe,  among 
the  more  learned  of  the  clergy.  Till  of  late  years,  the  subject 
occupied  the  researches  of  a  few  learned  men,  but  excited 
little  interest  in  either  gentlemen  travellers  or  general  readers. 
But  it  is  suprising  how  matters  are  altered  in  this  respect.  Every 
traveller  in  Eastern  countries  now  seems  to  consider  it  as 
part  of  his  business,  to  bring  home  some  fresh  illustration  of 
the  geography  or  phraseology  of  the  Scriptures ;  while  the  de- 
mand for  works  of  this  description  has  astonishingly  increased. 
Nor  is  it  confined  to  our  own  country.  Calmet's  Dictionary 
with  the  Fragments  has  recently  been  reprinted  in  America ; 
and  the  present  enlarged  edition  of  Dr.  Harris's  work  (origi- 
nally, puoli^hed  in  1793)*  indicates  the  increasing  attention 
which  i^uph  inquiries  are  receiving  in  that  country.  It  is  cer- 
tainly tb^  most  complete  work  we  have  yet  seen  on  the  spe- 
cific oranct^pf  illustration  to  which  it  relates,  and  as  complete 
and  accurate^  perhaps,  as  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
admits  of* 

Dr.  Harris  h^  adopted  the  alphabetic  arrangement.  This 
is  the. most  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  reference;  and  were 
it  possible  to  bring  the  natural  history  of  the  Bible  under  a 
systematic  classification,  the  result  would  be  more  curious  than 
useful.  It  strikes  us,  nevertheless,  that  to  throw  all  the  various 
productions  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms 
into  one  alphabet,  is  injudicious.  We  should  have  preferred 
at  least  distinct  alphabets  of  animated  and  inanimate  pro- 
ductions ;  and  if  this  plan  was  not  followed,  they  might  have 
been  arranged  in  separate  indexes.  The  work  would  have 
been  much  more  complete,  moreover,  had  some  attempt  been 
made  to  give  a  ^neral  table  of  die  zoology,  ornitnology, 
botany,  &c.  of  Scnpture,  if  not  in  a  strictly  scientific  order« 
yet,  in  something  approaching  to  a  natural  anangenent  Fer 
want  of  this,  the  reader  id  not  in  possession,  after  all,  of  any 
distinct  view  of  the  natural  history  of  the  Bible. 

Prefixed  to  the  Alphabet,  are  three  **  Dissertations/'  The 
first,  on  the  Scripture  Arrangement  of  Natural  History,  is  of 
little  valu^:  the  Author  has  taken  the  idea  from  Mr.  Taylor's 
'  attempt  to  arrange  in  i  systematic  order  the  natural  history 
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*  of  t^e  Soripturea  ;*  bat,  ^^  ^\  porbtitfe  lUuBtrated^"  ^e  rt- 
nweqientig  parsvied  ihtq  detail.  |)isaertat]6n.n.  is  entitled 
*-  Adam  naming  the . Aiiimals/  As  it  occupies  ooly  two  pajgesji' 
it  might  have  been  less  pompously  designatedf  more  especiidly 
aa  we  do  not  perceive  tnat  it  throws  much  new  light  on  the 
subject.  Dr.  H.  supposes  that  the  design  of  the  historian  wafl 
merely  to  state,  '  that  Ood  having  created  the  living  creatures, 
'  Adam  gavB  names  to  such  as  were  brought  before  him;  aii^ 

*  that  he  perceived  that  the  creatures  were  paired,  whereas  he 

*  had  no  mate/ 

'  Understanding  the  passage  literally,  however,',  he  remarks,  <  some 
commentators  have  insisted^  that  all  the  animals  came  to  present 
diemselves  before  Adam,  both  in  acknowledgement  of  his  supremacy/ 
and  to  receive  from  him  a  name ;  and  that  this  was  all  dbne  at  one'  time^ 
or  in  the  course  of  a  natural  day.  But  It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply 
miracles ;  nor  to  suppose  as  Pbyrsuus  cavils  [^Systiemai.  iheol,  pra^ 
0damii.  hfpoth,  P.  1. 1.  iii.  c.  2.  p.  154],  that  the  elepfaanu  were  to 
come  from  the  remote  parts  of  India  and  Africa,  the  oaars  from  the 
polar  regions,  the  sloth  from  South  America,  together  with  the 
various  animals,  the  several  kinds  of  birds,  and  &e  innumerable 
species  of  reptiles  and  insects,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tenants  of  the 
waters,  to  receive  names  from  Adami  which  could  be  6f  no  ute  Xo^ihemi 
and  very  little  to  Aim,  who  might  never  see  one  of  a  thousand  of  them 
a^in,  or,  if  he  did,  be  able  to  recollect  the  name  which  hb  bad 
grven.  It  is  enough  to  suppose;  that  the  animals  inhabiting  the  dis'^ 
trie;!  ia  which  he  dwelt,  teccived  fipm  him  names ;  and  not  that  the 
numerous  tribes  of  living  crestures  were  parad^  before  him,  and 
that  be  made  a  nomenclature  of  the  appellation  he  saw  fit  to  givd  to 
each. '  Far  less  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  all  the  beasts  and  birds 
mppeared  before  Adam  at  once,  or  even  on  one  and  the  same  day. 
ibough  the  transacdon  is  related  in  a  few  wordS)  we  ou^ht  not  there- 
fore  to  conclude  that  it  took  up  only  the  space  of  a  few  hours.  If  we 
attend  to  the  ctrcumstancesy  we  should  rather  infer  that  this  was  a 
work  of  considerable  time.  Indeed,  the  words  of  the  historian  do  not 
require  vs  to  believe  that  Adam  now  gave  names  |o  all  the  living 
^eatqce6»  but  are  rather  a  remark,  that  the  names  which  they  IukU 
were  given  by  him;  not  all  at  once»  in  the  space  of  one  diay,  for 
Uiat  would  h^ve  been  too  much  for  him,  but  tnat  he  named  them,, 
some  at  one  time,  and  some  at  another  in  the  course  of  bis  lifb,  as 
they  Came  witbhi  the  sphere  of  his  observation,  or  inddents  happ^ed 
to  give  occasion  for  him  so  doing. 

*  l^ere  are  not  wanting  instances  in  scriptare,  where  as  general 
expreuions  as  this  of  **  eveiy  living  creature/*  admit  of  great  limi- 
tatioa.  So  Ezek.  xzxL6.  *<  All  the  Ibwls  of  heaven  made  tlieurnests 
in  its  boi^riis,  and  under  its  brandies  did  all  the  beasts  of  the  fidd 
bring  forth  their  young,  and  under  its  shadow  dwelt  all  great  nadons.'* 
Thus,  when  it  is^^tbat  Noah  took  all  the  animals  mto  the  ark,  i| 
is  to.N  understood  that  he  took  pauver  more,  as  directed,  of  tfaiMe 
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onary,  with  the  Chronology  and  Tables ;  VoL  IIL  Fragments, 
Nos.  1  to  600;  Vol.  IV.  Fragments,  601  to  760,  with  the  Na- 
tural History;'  and  Vol.  V.  the  Plates  and  Explanations.  An 
Index  of  Texts  and  Subjects  is  now  added  for  the  first  time,  by 
which  the  value  of  the  edition  is  greatly  enhanced. 

The  extensive.sale  which  this  work  obtained  when  first  brought 
out  in  Numbers,  has,  perhaps,  contributed,  more  than  any  other 
circumstance,  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  kind  of 
investigation.    It  had  particularly  this  effect,  we  believe,  among 
the  more  learned  of  the  clergy.    Till  of  late  years,  the  subject 
occupied  the  researches  of  a  few  learned  men,  but  excited 
little  interest  in  either  gentlemen  travellers  or  general  readers. 
But  it  is  suprising  how  matters  are  altered  in  this  respect.  Every 
traveller  in  Eastern  countries  now    seems  to  consider  it  as 
part  of  his  business,  to  bring  home  some  fresh  illustration  of 
the  geography  or  phraseology  of  the  Scriptures ;  while  the  de- 
mand for  works  ot  this  description  has  astonishingly  increased. 
Nor  is  it  confined  to  our  own  country.    Calmet's  Dictionary 
with  the  Fragments  has  recently  been  reprinted  in  America ; 
and  the  present  enlarged  edition  of  Dr.  Harris's  work  (ori^- 
nally  puoli^hed  in  \19Zy  indicates  the  increasing  attention 
which  i^uph  inquiries  are  receiving  in  that  country.    It  is  cer- 
tainly th^  most  complete  work  we  have  yet  seen  on  the  spe- 
cific branc)^. of  illustration  to  which  it  relates,  and  as  complete 
and  accurate,  perhaps,  as  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
admits  of. 

Dr.  Harris  has  adopted  the  alphabetic  arrangement  This 
is  the. most  convenient  iox  the  purpose  of  reference;  and  were 
it  possible  to  bring  the;  natural  history  of  the  Bible  under  a 
B]rstematic  classification,  the  result  would  be  more  curious  than 
useful.  It  strikes  us,  nevertheless,  that  to  throw  all  the  various 
productions  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms 
into  one  alphabet,  is  injudicious.  We  should  have  preferred 
at  least  distinct  alphabets  of  animated  and  inanimate  pro- 
duptions ;  and  if  this  plan  was  not  followed,  they  might  nave 
been  arranged  in  separate  indexes.  The  work  would  have 
been  much  more  complete,  moreover,  had  some  attempt  been 
made  to  give  a  ^nerai  table  of  the  zoology,  omitnology^ 
botany,  8cc.  of  Scripture,  if  not  in  a  strictly  scientific  order, 
yet,  in  something  approaching  to  a  natural  acmigeBeiit.  Fer 
want  of  this,  the  reader  ift  not  in  possession,  afrar  all,  of  any 
distinct  view  of  the  natural  history  of  the  Bible. 

Prefixed  to  the  Alphabet,  are  three  "  Dissertations.**  The 
first,  on  the  Scripture  Arrangement  of  Natural  History*  is  of 
little  valu^ :  the  Author  has  taken  the  idea  from  Mr.  Taylor's 
*  attempt  to  arrange  in  a  systematic  order  the  natural  history 


*  <it  t||e  Soripture^ ;'  but,  ^^  ^\  ^orbture  llluBtmte<ii''  ft^  ar- 
sailieeiiient  i&  pursued  latQ  detail. .  pjis^ertationll.  is  enlatled 
^*  Adam  naming  the.Aiiimalfi.'  As  it  occupies  only  two  page«j[ 
ilf  might  have  been  less  pompously  designated*  more  espeoialiyi 
as  we  do  not  perceive  that  it  throws  much  new  light  on  the 
subject.  Dr.  H.  supposes  that  the  design  of  the  historian  wa0 
merely  to  state,  '  t^at  Ood  having  created  the  living  creatures, 

*  Adam  gavB  names  to  such  s^s  were  brought  before  him;  aiii 

*  that  he  perceived  that  the  creatures  were  paired,  whereas  hi 

*  had  no  mate.* 

*  Understanding  the  passage  literally,  however,',  he  remarks,  *  sdmcr 
commentators  have  insisted,  that  all  the  animals  came  to  present 
themselves  before  Adan),  bo'th  in  acknowledgement  of  bis  sapremacy/ 
and  to  receive  from  him  a  name ;  and  that  this  was  all  dbne  at  one'  timey 
or  in  the  course  of  a  natural  day.  But  It  is  not  necessary  to  multij^ly 
Buracles ;  nor  to  suppose  as  Pbyrbuus  cavils  [:^S^stiemas,  tkeai,  pra^ 
AdamH,  hfpoih,  V:  1. 1.  iii.  c.  2:  p.  154],  that  the  elepliaRts  were  ta 
eome  from  the  remote  parts  of  India  ^nd  AfHca^  the  bears  froin  the 
polar  regious,  the  sloth .  from  South  America,  together  with  Che . 
various  animals,  the  several  kinds  of  birds,  and  die  innumerable! 
species  of  reptiles  and  insects,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tenants  of  thei 
waters,  to  receive  namcB  from  Adam,  which  could  be  of  no  ute  Xo'thfmi 
and  very  little  to  him^  who  might  never  see  one  of  a  thousand  of  them 
d^in,  or,  if  he  did,  be  able  to  recollect  the  name  which  hb  bad 
given.  It  is  enough  to  isuf^pose;  that  the  anknals  Inhabiting  the  dis't 
trict  IB  which  he  dwelt,  tecciv^d  fipm  him  names ;  and  not  that  the 
numerous  tribes  of  living  creatures  were  paraded  before  him,  and 
that  he  made  a  nomenclature  of  the  appellation  he  saw  fit  to'  givd  to 
each. '  Far  less  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  all  the  blasts  and  birds 
appeared  before  Adam  at  once,  or  even  on  one  and  the  same  day. 
Though  the  transaction  is  related  in  a  few  words^  we  ought  not  there- 
fore to  conclude  that  it  took  up  only  the  space  of  a  few  hours.  If  we 
attend  to  the  circumstances,  we  should  rather  infer  that  this  was  a 
work  of  considerable  time.  Indeed,  the  words  of  the  historian  do  not 
lequire  us  to  believe  that  Adam  now  gave  n^uaes  |o  all  the  living 
^eatqcesy  but  are  rather  a  remark,  diat  the  notoes  which  they  ha^ 
were  given  by  him;  not  fdl  at  oncct  in  the  space  of  one  day,  jfor 
&at  would  h^ve  been  too  much  for  him,  but  tpat  he  named  th^ao^ 
aome  at  one  time,  and  some  at  another  In  the  course  of  hia  life*  as 
they  Came  witbh  the  sphere  of  his  olMiervation,  or  intidenti  happened 
to  give  occasion  for  him  so  doing.  ' 

*Tfiere  are  not  wanting  instances  in  scripture,  where  as  general 
expressions  as  this  of  *'  every  living  creature,"  admit  of  great  limi- 
fatioQ.  So  Ezek.  xxxi.  6.  '<  AH  the  fowls  of  heaven  made  their  nesti 
in  its  boughs,  and  under  its  branches  did  all  the  beatts  of  the  field 
bring  forth  their  young,  and  under  its  shadow'dweltall  great  nations.'' 
Thus,  when  it  ii^dTthat  Noidi  took  all  the  anunals  mto  the  ark,  i% 
10  %o^^  mider«tood  that  he  took  pairy  or  more,  as  directed,  of  tfeMe 
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which  had  become  domesticated,  or  particularlv  belonged  to  the  re* 
"gion  in  which  he  dwelt ;  and  the  destruction  of  all  the  othef  animals 
must  meao  of  that  country  or  places  adjacent ;  for  1  adopt  the  hypo-' 
thesis  that  the  flood  was  as  extensive  only  as  human  population.  Nnr 
18  the  expression  in  Gen.  vi.  4*7»  *'  all  flesh  under  heaven/'  contrary 
to  this  interpretation.    Comp.  Deut.  ii«  25. 

*  The  difficulty  on  this  subject  will  be  greatly  relieved  by  an  atten- 
tion to  the  original  of  the  passage.  Our  English  version  says,  *'  the 
Lord  God  brought  them  unto  Adam,  to  see  what  he  would  call 
thenn  '**  but  the  word  **  them"  has  no  authority  from  the  Hebrew 
text ;  the  pronoun  is  in  the  singular  number,  not  plural ;  and  the 
next  sentence  expresses  this  tnore  fully,  the  words  being,  not  as  ren- 
dered in  our  version,  *<  whatsoever  Adam  called  every  living  crea- 
ture/' [there  is  no  word  in  the  text  for  <*  every/']  but,  fshaUo- 
ever  Adam  called  the  living  creature,  thfU  vms  the  name  of  it. 

^  *^  In  this  way/' as  Dr.  Shucrford  suggests  [^Account  of  the  Crea- 
iioHf  &c.  p.  38],  *'  God  was  pleased  to  instruct  and  exercise  Adam 
in- the  .use  of  speech,  to  show  him  how  he  might  use  sounds  of  his 
own  to  be  the  names  of  things ;  calling  him  to  give  a  name  to  one 
creature,  and  then  another;  and  hereby  putting  him  upon  seeing 
how  words  might  be  made  for  this  purpose.  Adam  understood  the 
instructions  and  practised  according  to  it :"  and  accordingly,  in  the 
progress  of  his  life,  as  the  creatures  came  under  his  observation^  he 
used  this  ability,  and  gave  names  to  them  all. 

*  After  he  had  been  called  to  this  trial  and  exercise  of  his  voice*  we 
find  him  able  to  give  name  to  the  woman,  and  likewise  to  all  other 
things  as  his  occasion  required/    pp.  xx.  xxi. 

The  idea  that  the  animals  were  brought  to  Adam  to  aflTprd 
him  an  occasion  of  exercising  his  untried  powers  of  speech,  is 
more  fanciful,  we  think,  than  satisfactory.  We  do  not  see  why 
it.  should  not  be  viewed  as  an  occasion  rather  for  exercising 
his  intellectual  faculties.  But  the  real  design  of  the  transac- 
tion is  intimated  in  the  eighteenth  verse  which  introduces  it ; 
and  they  are  very  property  connected  in  Dr.  Boothroyd's  ver* 
sion:  ''And  Ood  Jehovah  said.  It  is  not  good  that  Adam 
**  should  be  alone :  I  will  make  for  him  a  suitable  help-mate. 
"  For  although  God  Jehovah  had  formed  out  of  the  ground 
*«^  every  beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  had 
"  brought  them  to  Adam  to  see  now  he  would  call  them  ;* 
**  (that  whatever  Adam  should  call  any  animal  might  be  its 
name;)  and  although  Adam  had  given  names  to  the  cattle* 
and  to  all  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  to  all  the  beasts  of  the 
field ;  yet,  for  Adam  there  had  not  been  found  a  suitable 
help-mate/'    To  suppose  that,  literally,  a  beast,  and  a  bird 
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*  Mr.  Bellamy  contends  that  it  should  be  rendered,  **  whidi  he 
^  hrought/or  Adam  to  consider  what  he  should  call  them.** 
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of  every  species  were  brought  before  Adam,  and  for  the  sole 
parpose  of  receiving  names  from  him,  (the  reptiles  and  fishes 
oeing  excluded  from  his  nomenclaturet  for  of  them  no 
juention  is  made,)  is  surely  ^uite  irrational.  Oti  the  other  band> 
to  extend  the  transaction  here  reoorded  to  an  indefinite  period* 
— *  the  progress  of  his  life,  as  the  creatures  came  under  nis  ob- 

•  servation/  is  doing  violence  to  the  narrative.    We  retoUect, 
indeed,  to  have  somewhere  met  with  a  grave  attempt  to  prove 
that  Adam  lived  in  celibacy  for  a  long  course  of  years  before  ^ 
the  formation  of  woman,  founded  on  the  calculation  how  lonz  ' 
a  period  it  must  have  occupied   to  compose  a  zoological  ana 
ornithological  system !     Such  are  the  reveries  of  the  learned. 

Dissertation  III.  is  far  more  important:  it  is  '  oh  the 
'  Mosaical  distinction  of  animals,  clean  and  unclean/  *  The 
'  Scripture,*  remarks  Dr.  Harris,  '  which  is  our  safest  guide  in 
^  inqmries  of  this  nature,  informs  us  (Levit.  xx.  24 — 6.)  that  the 

*  design  was  both  mwrcd  and  political,  being  intended  to  pre- 
'  serve  the  Jews  a  distinct  people  from  the  nations  of  idolatry. 

'  I.  The  immediate  and  primarif  intention  of  the  km  %oas,  as  I  ap* 
prehendf  to  break  the  Israelites  from  the  ill  haUts  they  had  been  accus* 
tamed  to  or  indulged  in  E^yptt  ond  to  keep  them  for  ever  distinct  from 
thai  corrupt  people^  both  tn  principles  and  practices  ;  andf  by  parity  of 
reason^  from  all  other  idolatrous  nations,  No  more  simple  nor  ettec* 
toal  method  could  be  devised  for  preventing  or  entnanDg  intercoursey 
<Mr  dangerous  assimilation,  than  by  a  law  regulating  their  food ;  for 
Dothioff  separates  onepeople  from  another  moroy  than  that  one  should 
eat  what  the  other  considers  as  unlawful,  or  rejects  as  improper. 
Thoae  who  cannot  eat  and  drink  together,  are  never  likely  to  become 
intimate.  We  see  an  instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptians, 
who,  from  time  immemorial,  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  certain 
animals  as  improper  for  food,  and  therefore  to  avoid  all  intercourse 
with  those  who  ate  or  even  touched  what  they  deemed  defiling.  (See 
Gen.  xliiL  32.)  Hence  they  and  the  Hebrews  could  not  eat  tosetber ; 
and  of  course  could  not  associate  or  live  together.  Accordinalyy 
they  assigned  that  people,  when  they  had  come  down  to  dwell  in  their 
conntry,  a  separate  district  for  their  residence :  for  some  of  the  ani^ 
mab  which  the  Hebrews  ate,  were,  among  them^  not  indeed  andean^ 
bat  sacred,  being  so  exoresdy  consecrated  to  a  deity  that  tbey  dunt 
not  slaughter  them.  The  Hebrews,  by  killing  and  eating  these  ani* 
rnsJs,  most  appear  not  only  odious,  but  sacrilegious,  transgreasioff  the 
rnlea  of  good  behariour  and  offiniding  the  gods.  Other  animalSi  as 
severtd  of  the  birds  of  prey  ^  were  also  held  sacred  by  the  Egyptiana, 
or  were  venerated  in  the  rites  of  augury.  The  Hebrews,  being  in* 
stmcted  to  consider  these  as  undeaUf  would  be  prevented  from  the 
iadnlgence  of  the  like  superstition*  Hence  Origeo,  contra  CeteuMf 
L.  iv.  josdy  admired  the  Jewtsb  ritual,  and  observes,  that  those  anunala 
which  are  prohibited  by  Moso,  were  such  as  were  reputed  sacred  by 
&r  Egyphaut^  ami  used  in  Mmnatian  by  other  nations.  r%  m^^^ct^ 
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»   ■ 

veof  Atyurlioii  kou  roif  AotTOK  Tttv  at^^uvttf  f/MHixa,     And  MontfimcOfl,  in . 

)iis  Hexapi.  Ori^,,  has  published  a  fhigment  of  Euaebtos  Eiida«iaB» 

Jfrbm  a  manuscript  Catena  in  the  library  of  the  king  of  Franee,  wiiiiA 

•may  be  thus  translated :  *'  Ood  wills  that  ihey  should  eat  some  kinda 

•of  «esh»  and  that  they  shonld  abstain  from  others,  not  that  any  of 

-them  in  themseWes  were  common  or  unctean,  but  this  he  did  on  two 

.aocounta ;  the  one  was>  that  he  would  hate  those  animals  to  be  eatea 

•which  were  worshipped  in  Egypt,  because  eating  them  would  render 

>iheir  pretensions  most  contemptible*    And,  pursuant  to  the  same 

..opinion,  he  forbids  the  eating  of  those  kinds  which  the  Egyptians  used 

]to  eat  very  greedily  and  luxuriously,  as  the  swine,  &c.    The  other 

'reason  was,  uat  their  properties  and  natures  seemed  to  la^  a  prejd* 

dice  in  the  way  of  some  or  these,  and  to  render  them,  as  it  were,  a 

'sort  of  prOfknation.     Some  were  monstrously  big,  others  very  uglyt 

others  fed  upon  dead  bodies,  and  to  others  human  nature  h«d  an  in« 

bred  antipathy ;  so  that,  in  the  main,  what  the  law  forbid,  was  haman 

naiture's  aversion  before.*'    Thus  were  the  Jews  taught  to  distingaiafa 

themselves  from  that  people,  not  only  in  their  religious  worship,  nat 

bemg  allowed  *'  to  sacrifice  the  abomination.of  the  l^yptians,*'  EsLod. 

▼iii.  26,  but  to  deviate  from  them  in  the  most  common  actions  in  life« 

^  By  -having  a  diet  peculiar  to  themselves,  by  eatitag  in  one  rnstaode  that 

'toHvhich  the  others  attribute  a  '<^ertaln  sailOthy/as  theoa;  thedaep, 

^aiid  the  g-aa/,'lihd  by  holdihg  in  detestation'  those  creatures  wkidrthe 

'  btbeta  venerated  ais  sacred,  as  the  itosAr,  ftc.  they  wouid  be  psedadad 

'frorii  all  intimacy  or  agreement ;  and  of  couilie  flnot^  becoming  oorrap- 

'  ted  t>y  their  fdolktries  or  addicted  to  their  SuperstiiiOtts« 

I .  *  ^.Not  only  were  the  Egyptians,  but  other  heathen  nations,  and  par- 

^^iddlMy  the'Canatmites,  grossly- corrupt  in  thetr  manneni*  noralsv 

'IsAd  vroilBliip  \  ahd'this  restrictidn  with  respc^er  todiet^  was  alike  caica- 

^Kted^o  prevent  intimacies-  with  them ;  so  that  hi  no  instaiiee'  shoilld 

'^'  their  table  become  ai  snare,  or  their  entertalntilent^  a  trap*"    Psal* 

Ikfx.  «2. 

*  <*  This  statute,  above  all  others,  established  not  only  apditieal 
and  s^red,  but  a  piiysical  separation  of  the  Jews  from  all  odier  pao- 

*  |ile  It  made  it  next  to  impossible  for  thebneto  mik  with  theDther 
! jdithet  in  meals,  in  marriiage,  o^  ih  any  fattiittalr  connexion.  Their  appo- 
'  site  Chstohis  ra'the  artide  bfdi^t,  tibtbnly-  pM^aded  a  fHendltr  and 

*  i^omforfable  intimacy,  .but  generated  mutual  Oonteinpt  and' abhor- 
^rence.  Th^  Jews  reltdously  abhorred  the  abcibty,  mannera,  aad  Id* 
^jsUtutions  of  .the  ^Gentuips,  because  Ihey  "viewed  their  6wrt  abstiuanbe 

*  j^i&mioi^jdden.meats.  as  a  token  of  peciJiarJsanctity,  and  of  coiifaa  te- 
f^gaided  other. n^^tiDns,  who  wikrited  tfjiis  sanctify,  as  vile  and  datea6Me» 
^  They  con^dered  thems^^        as  ,6ecludied  by  6od  himself  from  the 

*  profane,  world  by  a  jpeculiar  wor8h?p,'  goveri^mtebt.  taw,  dre^,  mode 
'of  living,' and  country.  Thbbj^h  tnis  sepiali^iktiOh -fhHn*  other  peo|^e» 
^/on'^hich  the  law  respecting  food  was  fouhd^y  ^rbatediti  the  JaWa  a 

.cjiminal pride  and  hatred  of  th^Qentileif;  yet  it  forfciMy  oper^d iaa 
^  ajiriesenrative  from  heathen  idolatryi  by^i^tuding'all  fatniUanty 

*  ^iti  idolatrous  nation^**  '  /  .      . 

*  Ba  bigoted  were  the  Jews  in  the.  observance  of  this  law,  that  by 


•  * 

'no  repfoadies,  hq  thrieati,  i^  BiiCferin^y  Aay  lil^rdlj  by  «  new  dom- 
'nftod  fr6iii<jod  hiiliseM;  cedld  they  oe  brooght  to  lay  it  Aside.    Ste 
1  Maoeab.  i.63;  Ezek.  iv*  14;  Acts  x.  14. 

«  Tlloagh  some  tbonsand  years  bare  passed  since  this  discriminatiatt 
iMal  was  given  to  the  Jews^  and  ihoi^h  they  have  been  scatter^ 
i&ftMd  among  every  natioa  upon  efutbi  though  their  ^ovemmeDt 
and  temple  have  been  entire^  destroy^,  yet  this  prohibition  of  pi|r- 
ticolstr  wods  has  l)een  regarded,  and  has  served,  with  other  reasonpp 
to  keep  Uiem  distinct  and  separate  from  every  other  people. 

*  yfe  find  Peter,  after  the  vision  recorded  in  the  lOUi  chapter  of 
the  Act9»  when  he  had  entered  the  hou#e  of  ComeliiiBt  observed 
to  the  people  who  were  present,  **  Ye  kaew  that  it  b  not  lawful  for 
a  maa'  that  is  a  Jew  to  Jteep  company^  with,  or  come  unto  one  of 
another  nation  s  but  God  hatti  shew^  me  thsit  I  ahould  eall  tio  man 
nndean.  **  Here,*'  aqta  Mr.  JowaSi  in  his  Zoolqpa  &kiea,  «<  we 
have  an  apostaKcal  cootaoaas  ngon  the  sense  of  the  vision.  God  had 
sbewed  him  .that  henceforward  he  should  call  no  living  creatures 
andean  which  were  in  any  sense  proper  for  food ;  and  by  Uiese 
brutes  of  all .  kbds  he  unde^staiids  mm  6t  all  nations.  And,  without 
question,  he  applied  the  vision  to  what  "die  wisdom  of  God  intended 
to  express  by  it.  The  case  was  this :  St.  Pet^,  as  a.  Jew,  was  bound 
to  abstain  from  all' those'  animals,  the  eating  of  ^bicdi^was  prohibited 
by  the  law  of  Mos^s  r  but  God  shdwed  hiin  that  he-  should  no  longer 
aooonntthese  animals  anoleaa-  And  what  does  be  undintand  by  it } 
That  he  shoul4  no  longer  account  the  heathen  mo*  ^  God  bath 
shewed  me  that  I  should  call  no  man  common  or  unclean ;'  or,  to 
speak  in  other  words  borrowed  iirom  the  apostle,  *  God  hi^  shewed 
me  that  a  Je^  ia  now  ut  Uberiy  to  keep  eompanu  wUh  ov  come  unto  one 
of  another  nation;'  which,  so  long  as  the  Mosaic  distinotion  betwixt 
dean  and  unckan  beasts  was  in  force,  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to 
do." '    pp.  xxv-uJkxvilL 

This  view  of.  the  'deai^  of  the  law  has  been  pureaed  witb 
much  leamins  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Young,  in  ais  ii^nious 
inquiry  into  we  ancient  idolatry,  pnbliahed  about  the  middle 
of  the  laat  centUVy.  Th4  dtber  reasOns^Uddwed  by  Christiaii 
and  Jewish,  rabbies,  may*  be^  dimensed  with.  ,Tbe  latter  con-* 
tend,  that  the  qualityof  the  fooa  as  having  a  .specific  •influence 
on  the  moral  -ti^mperature,  enterod  into  the  reason  of  the  pro- 
hibition of  certain  animals  ; .  and'-Michaelis  f^vely  comoats 
the  notion,  as  destitute  of  proof,  that -it- ia  their  eating  camel's 
flesh  so  frequently,  ^thiat  mak^  th^^Arabi5^.)itODe  to  revenge. 
Tet,  he  incunesto  s)ippp3e.tliat  ^ietetical  considemtions  mi^t, 
in  the  case  of  certain  animals,  uifluenoe  the  Jewish  legislator. 
He  does  ^ot,  as.  Dr.. Harris  erroneooaly  represents^  assign  it 
as  the  principal  'reason,  but  adds :  '  Only  we  are  not  to  seek 
*  for  them  in  o/^liieprohibitioiiScrelatiTe' to  unclean  beasts.'* 

f  Smith's  Michaelis,  Vol.  UL  p.  SSO. 
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But  this  way  of  accomitrag  for  the  law  JB  conjectaral  and 
certain  :  the  general  moral  purpose  is  obvious,  nor  is  it  oe 
sary  that  we  should  be  able  to  trace  that  purpose  throogk  t^m 
specific  prohibition^    Ainsworth's    quaint  notion,    that   *  th« 

*  parting  of  the  hoof  signified  the  right  discerning^  of  the  bv 

*  and  the  gospel/  is  worthy  only  of  Ori^n*  or  of  Dr.  Hmwker. 
'-  The  following  metrical  cataloscue  of  the  Birds  forbidden,  a 
given  by  Dr.  Harris  from  the  Bibliotheca  Biblica»  where  it  ■ 
printed  in  the.  black  letter. 

'  «  Of  feathered  Foules  that  fanne  the  bucksom 
Nc^  all  alike  weare  made  for  foode  to  Men, 

For,  these  thou  shalt  not  eat  doth  God  declare. 
Twice  tenne  their  nombre,  and  their  flesh  undene 
FyrBt  the  great  EagU^  byrde  of  feigned  Jore, 
Which  TiKbanes  worshippe  and  divmers  lore. 


^  "  Next  Osttfra^e  and  Osprajf  (both  one 
Of  luxurie  and  rapm^  emblems  mete, 

That  haunt  the  shores,  the  choicest  preye  to  finde. 
And  brast  the  bones,  and  scoope  the  marrowe  swete : 
The  Vukuref  void  of  delicace  and  feare. 
Who  spareth  not  the  pale  dede  man  to  teare : 

^  «  The  taU-built  Bwnm,  Mre  type  of  pride  confiBil ; 
The  PeUcanef  wh<toe  sons  are  nurst  with  bioode, 

Forbidd  to  man !  she  stabbeth  deep  her  breairt, 
Self-murther^sse  through  fondnesse  to  bir  broode  i 
They  too  that  rsnge  the  thiritie  wUds  emong. 
The  Ostryches^  unthoughtful  of  thir  yooge. 

*  '*  The  Rooen  ominous  (as  Gentiles  holde). 
What  time  she  croaketh  hoarsely  a  la  morte ; 

The  Hmke,  aerial  hunter,  swifte  and  bolde. 
In  feates  of  mischief  trayned  for  disporte; 
The  ▼ooale  Cuckcme,  of  the  faulcon  race, 
Obscene  intruder  in  her  neighbor's  place : 

<  '*  The  Owle  demure,  who  loveth  not  the  lighte 
(111  semblance  she  of  wisdome  to  the  Greeke), 

The  smallest  fouls  dradd  foe,  the  coward  KiU^ 
And  Uie  stille  Heme^  arresting  fishes  meeke ; 
The  glutton  CormoranUf  of  sullen  moode, 
Regardyng  no  distinction  m  his  foode. 

<  *^  The  Storle^  which  dwelleth  on  the  fir4iee  topp. 
And  trusteth  thst  no  power  shall  hir  dismaye. 

As  Kinses  on  their  high  stations  place  uir  hope. 
Nor  wist  that  there  be  higher  fimr  than  theye ; 
The  ^y  Gier-Eagkf  beautifull  to  viewe, 
Beanng  within  a  savage  herte  untrewe : 
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•  ••  The  Ibii,  whome  in  Egypte  Israel  found, 
Pell  byrd  !  that  living  serpents  can  digest ; 

The  crested  Jaapwynge^  wailing  shrill  arounde. 
Solicitous^  with  no  contentment  blest;- 

Last,  the  foxi^  Batl^  of  byrd  and  beast  first  breddcp 
Flitting  with  littel  leathern  sails  dispredde.'* ' — p«  xxxii. 

We  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  examined  very  criticftlly 
every  article  in  the  alphabetic  arrangement;  but  we  have  in- 
spected the  work  sufficiently  to  pronounce  a  very  favourable 
judgement  on  the  learning  and  ability  which  this  part  of  it  dis- 
plays. In  some  instances,  the  Author  would  have  found  the 
works  of  modern  travellers  a  safer  guide  than  Jerome  or  Bochart, 
Lightfoot  or  Knatchbull.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  he  remarks, 
that  commentators  have  exhausted  their  learning  and  ingenuity 
to  prove  that  St.  John  ate  locusts,  adding, '  that  the  word  in  the 
*  original  signifies  also  buds  or  pods  of  trees ;' — the  fact  is,  that 
neither  learning  nor  ingenuity  is  requisite  to  establish  a  fact 
which  ignorance  of  the  eastern  customs  first  brought  into  ques- 
tion. The  monks  pretend  that  what  they  call  St.  John's  bread 
or  the  locust  tree  (ceratonia  siliqua),  is  meant ;  a  conceit  which 
Maundrell  justly  ridicules.  Dr.  Harris's  argument,  that  cook- 
ing locusts  does  not  seem  an  occupation  worthy  of  the  Baptist, 
is,  we  must  say,  puerile.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  Baptist  was  secluded  altogether  from  human 
intercourse,  that  he  lived  as  a  hermit^  and  was  compelled  to 
provide  entirely  for  his  own  support.  And  were  we  to  enter- 
tain this  supposition,  we  see  little  diiFerence  between  the  em- 
ployment of  gathering  honey  and  fruit,  and  that  of  frying  lo-r 
custs  in  the  sun.  But  we  apprehend  that  too  much  stress  has 
been  laid  on  the  literal  import  of  the  expression ;  and  that  tbe 
meaning  of  the  passage  referred  to  is,  that  John  fared  as  a  poor 
person,  lived  on  the  simplest  fare,  and  practised  the  most  rigid 
abstemiousness.  Unless  we  suppose  a  miracle,  we  cannot 
imagine  that  he  could  long  sustain  life  on  merely  the  buds  of 
trees  and  wild  honey,  or  even  locusts,  though  the  latter  are  re- 
presented by  Pliny  to  have  made  a  considerable  part  of  the  food 
of  some  ancient  tribes,  and  are  still  eaten  by  the  Arabs, 

Under  the  word  Dromedary,  tbe  Author  adopts  the  prevailing 
notion,  that  that  animal  diners  observably  from  the  camel,  in 
having  but  one  protuberance.  This  is  a  mistake,  the  dromedary 
varying,  not  in  species,  but  only  in  breed,  and  the  distinction 
has  no  reference  to  tlie  one  or  two  humps.**    Under  the  word 


•  See  Eclectic  Rev.  Vol.  XVII.  p.  156. 
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Cypress,  jpt  is  noticedi  that  Bishop  I,^w(b.0Jippo8^.th(e  pine  t: 
be  intended,  Isa.  xUv»  14,    Pocacke»  howeYer»  &fp(tsmtlf  fat- 
tions«  that  be  observed  the  cypress  gnowing  on  thajsamnti  W 
Lebanon.    The  same  traveller  has  some  remarks  oa  the  tnifp. 
which  he  found  growing  wild  in  Palestine*  which   might  hvic 
been  oonsnlted  with  advantage  for  the  article  Ufym     Dr.  H«?ni 
would  much  have  improved  bis  work^  had  he,  by  connecurf 
with  his  learned  researches,  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  work* 
of  Burckhar^t,  and  other  modem  travellers,  illustrated  tk 
natural  history  of  the  Bible  by  descriptive  references  to  ck 
indigenous  productions  of  Palestine  stul  known  to  exist.  Moit 
of  the  original  names  will  be  found  to  have  been  preserved  tj 
the  Arabs  ;  and  much  of  the  uncertainty  that  attaches  to  the 
zpolpgy  and  botany  of  the  Hebrews,  mi^ht,  we  have  do  doabt, 
b^  removed  by  a  further  acquaintance  with  the  living  langoige. 


Art.  X.  An  Essay  an  the  Beneficial  Direstion  tf  Rural  ExpenAn, 
By  Robert  A.  Slaney,  Eeq.  12cqo.  pp.  240.  Price  6s.  6d*  L«h 
dc»n,  1824. 

T17E  regret  that  so  exorbitant  a  price  has  been  put  upon  thi 
^^  very  sensible  and  useful  little  work.  Being  designed 
for  the  use  of  the  wealthy,  we  suppose  that  the  Author  or  his 
publishers  have  thought  it  fair  to  charge  for  it  a  getitleiBSA*f 
price.  But  we  should  hope  that  a  cheaper  edition  will  be  pi^ 
vided  for  persons  of  smaller  means,  who,  if  tlietr  usdiviml 
expenditure  is  not  large,  may  form  a  class  collectively  nspor- 
tant,  and  have  it  in  their  power  greatly  to  inflaence  tlie  duec* 
tion  of  both  private  and  parochial  expenditure.  '  No 
Mr.  Slaney  remarks, '  is  so  situated  as  not  to  be  aUe  to  < 
'  some  benefit,  promote  some  improvement,  or  aid.  directly  cr 
'  indirectly,  in  augmenting  the  welfare  of  the  country.'  Few 
at  least  are  so  situated  that  they  may  not  contribute  to  the 
general  circulation  of  useful  knowledge  and  correct  feelhuif. 

The  volume  abounds  with  both,  and  we  should  be  (^sd  to 
think  that  it  would  find  its  way  to  every  land-owner  lo  the 
kingdom.  The  nature  of  the  work  will  be  seen  from  the  Cos* 
tents. 


<  Chap,  I.  On  the  Circumfftanees  which  regulste  the  incwsf  si 
Wealth.— It.  On  diffisrent  Directions  of  Expenditure.— III.  Ob  «»- 
profitable  Expenditure^— lY.  On  the  Changes  which  have  takes 
place  in  the  direction  of  Expenditure.— V.  On  die  Progresa  of  Lax* 
niy,  and  the  Advantages  thence  arising.— VI.  On  fixing  a  Seals  qf 
Phfate  Expeoditure.->Vl£,  On  AffriCultural  hnpioveineiilSi^Tm. 
and  IX.  On  Flsntiog  and  Framng  forest  Treei.- X.  On  ~ 
lEpHB^HiiUiiigs  snd  Cottif^eSril^L  On  the  ImproveiBeDt 
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and  Footpaths. — XII.  On  the  Preservation  of  Game.— XIII,  On 
fotivfUs  for  the  Working  Classes  <-Xiy.  and  XV.  Qn  Public  Li, 
braries  and  ColIectTons  of  Works  of  Art.-^XVI.  and  XVII.  On  Pre^ 
Tentive  Charity  and  Saving  Banks.— X VIII.  On  Infirmaries  and 
Fever  Hospitals.— XIX.  On  Loans  to  the  Poor. — XX.  On  providing 
Employment.— XXI.  and  XXII.  On  Places  of  Amusement  for  thq 
Labouring  Classes,  and  Public  Walks  and  Gardens.' 

The  Author  seta  out  with  the  proposition,  that  expenditure 
may  be  profitable,  that  is  not  beneficial,  or  beneficial  without 
being  profitable.  Profitable  implies  that  which  yields  a  pecu- 
niary profit  to  die  expender,  whethef  it  benefit  or  injure  80« 
ciety.  Beneficial  expenditure  augments  tlie  welfare  of  the 
people.     Thus, 

'  Expenditure  may  be  directed  to  support  a  productive  occupation^ 
where  those  employed  are  .congregated  in  close  manufactories,  with-^ 
oat  the  advantages  of  education  ;  the  young  of  both  sexes  mingled 
together,  with  the  example  of  depraved  parents  before  them.  No 
profits,  no  increase  of  national  wealth  can  completely  counterbalance 
the  evils  produced  by  these  means :  the  debauchery,  drunkenness^ 
sod  dishonesty  arising  firom  such  causes,  even  on  the  narrow  scor^  o^ 
profit,  the  ^btor  and  creditor  account  of  trading  gain,  cost  the  nation 
immense  sums,  independent  of  the  misery  and  misfortunes  they  oc- 


casion.' 


Mr.  Slaney  contends,  that'  it  is  not  at  all  desirable,  on  many 
'  accounts,  that  men  of  large  pi:operty  should  seek  out  profitable 

*  channels  for  their  expenditure ;  but  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence,  that  they  should  lay  out  their  wealth  benefidaUy  ; 
'  which,  ultimately,'  he  remarks, '  is  almost  always  productively 
'  to  the  kingdom  at  large.' , 

In  order,  however,  to  have  any  sufiScient  control  over  the^' 
expenditure,  so  as  to  have  it  in  their  power  to.  direct  it  into 
beneficial  channels,  it  is  suggested,  t£at  the  rich  must  keep 
down  their  fixed  expenses  to  a  limit  that  shall  allow  of  a  certain 
surplus  x>f  disposable  income.  The  expenses  of  an  establish- 
ment &re  for  the  most  part  laid  out  in  wiproductive  labour,  and 
with  little,  beneficial,  result  to  the  community.  ^'The  lower,' 
therefore,  *  the  scale  of  these  fixed  expenses,  consistent  with  a 
'  proper  i]^'^  for  rank  and  station,  the  better  for  the  commu- 

*  nity.'  Tmit  is,  provided  the  surplus  be  beQeficially  expended. 
For  if  the  rich  man  makes  no  other  use  of  his  disposable 
wealth,  than  to  lay  it  out  with  a  direct  view  to  profit,  it  is 
questionable,  whether  it  might  not  be  as  well  absorbed  by  a  lux- 
urious expenditure, — whether,  in  other  words,  it  might  not  all  as 
well  be  shared  among  the  tradesmen,  as  go  into  the  fund  for 
agricultural  labour.  Expenditure  in  fanning,  for  instance, [is 
not  beneficial  to  the  community,  *  if  a  proprietor  farms  in  the 
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/  same  marui^r  with  those  arbund  Mm,  a^  a  mere  pefofitaMe 

*  speculation  ^  in   such  case,  any  other  farmer  in   the  ^ame 

*  place  would  have  done  almosi  as  welJ/  Experience,  indeed, 
has  amply  proved,  that  for  rich  proprietors  to  enter  into  com- 
petition witn  working  farmers^  with  a  view  to  the  larger  profits 
derivable  or  supposed  to  be  derived  from  large  faiiua.  is  at- 
tended with  no  better  result  in  the  end,  than  the  depression  of 
agricubural  profits  below  thai  which  is  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  farmer  and  the  payment  of  Hving  wages.  An 
excess  or  redundance  of  capital  in  any  branch  of  prodiicttre 
industry,  is  necessarily  connected  with  a  fall  df  profits,  and 
that  tends  as  certainly  to  produce  an  undue  depreciation  of 
labour ;  and  when  to  this  cause  of  depreciation  is  added  the 
^oCaal  sayiag  qI  labour  w.hii&hi  tabea.;place  iu  great  farms,  on 
wbkb  their  profitableKesa  inaiiily  dep^ods^  if.  >i^..  obvious  how 
liiff^strousmu^t  be  tl^  imiDiddiate- ettedts  of  suc^  a  ayatem  to 
the  agrkultaral  labourer. 

When  a  large  proprietor  fsfrm^,  n^t  with  a^mrw^to^pnofitr  but 
for  amusement,  from  an  attachment  to  tbesciMGe'Of*ftgriciil«> 
iui^,  or  from  any  oth^r  p&tHotic  motive,  'the  case  is  »ltr»geth«Y 
altered.  IVlany  valuable  hints  are  thr6wn  out  iti  l!he  siieventh 
chapter,  which  serve  to  shew  how  peculiarly  benettcial  may  be 
a  liberal  expenditure  directed  into  this  channel.  To  those  in* 
idivldufals  wno  have  prdsecutedf  the  Mudy  of  what  may  properly 
be  termed  agrictiltural  science,  sodety'is  under  the  epreaiebt 
obligations.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  Royal  Society 
itself  has  deserved*  better  of  the  naticm  tluiD  the  Booirtl  of 
Apiculture. 

In  the  chapters'on  JPlanting  and  Pruning  Forest  Trees,  there 
will  be  fband  mucib  curious  infotmaiion,  and  several- >yaliiable 
practical  hints.  The  Author  complains  that' this*  braniak'of  ru* 
ral  economy  has  been  undeserveoly  Megleeied»  and .  tli4t  the 
epns^i^ence  has  been,  tb&  degeneralc^  of  ser^  species^  Mid 
the  diminished  tahre  and  beauty  or  our  plantations.  Sylva 
,Evelyh*s  retominendation,  tfwt  the  Oulture  |)f  tives  notindige- 
nous  to  our  isbcnd  ishould  be  attempted,  has  been, hut  Utile 
attended  to.  Yet,  to  this  'is^pecieif  •of  vegttabks  cokniaation, 
"England  i>s  indebted  for  some  6f  Aife'  grMEteat  onuMouits  of  her 
ibreat'  socfnery .  Cssar  dxprc^ly  etcepta  the •  fir:  aad.Uie  beech 
(prater/agnm  atque  abietem)  from  the*  woods  of  BriteiDi.  The 
Romafts  ai^e  supposed  by  Evelyn  to  have  iotrodueed-  thte  ekn< 
The  SpUnisfa  ehestnut  is  said  to  have  been  brought  f^om  Qreece, 
%nd  the  hor^e-ebestnttt  from  the  Eiust  in  1^0.  Id  the  €oresti 
of  the  New  Worlds  there  ia  an  immense  fiefai  bpened  for.  ar- 
^oridiikl^ral  exp«rime«Hs.  Mt>re  tln#^e  ficientiifie  expedite 
Bas  been  settt  oat  by  ihr6ig[U  e^iMtriesi  toin^eatigat^  ad 
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.briag;  back  6pecimeas<>f  the  produqtipns  of  those  undescribed 
re^qns;  bni  we  bare  act  beard  that  Buglami  has  as  yeMeot 
thsthar  any  otb^  peoBCms  than  iiiereantil&  specuIatorB  and  di- 
plomatists. 

'    Sqitfe  very  useful  dhrecttonB  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  im- 
proving farm  buildings.    '  We  transcribe  the  following  para^ 
graph,  Decadse  it  does  not  merely  concern  the  rich  or  th^  landed 
'prbbrietor,  but  points  out  the  mischief  which  may  be  done  to  ^ 
pan^b  by  a  mercenary  speculator. 

'  It  majf  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  the  efeot  of  building  new 
eottages,  is  widelv  difierent  frbitt  that  of  improving  old  -ones,  in  tb^ 
lalter'cise,  we  add  to  the  doniibit,  and  elevate  ibe  scale  of  roind  df 
Che  possessor  $  btit»  in  the  fonner,  we  introduce  a  new  family,  tiyids 
U>  theiediers  in  the  iliarket  fot  employment,  and  i^o«  if  the  Wages  <tf 
the  fteighbourhood'  were  not  before  steady  lind  sufficient',  will  molt 
ttttaredl^  tend  to  lower  them.  Nor  can  the  unintentional  author  of 
-1^  evfl  m  any  way  obviate  it;  for,  if  be  eteiploy  both  families,  they 
^^  only  ^o  tne-woiic  for  which  be  onist  there  or  elsewhere  have  em^ 
•f^&feA  others,  who  #i11  be  ^h^reby  depiived  of  what  they  would 
otherwise  have  had.  Ifo  reatfrie^tb  ike  vfe^are  of  tke  pior;  wB 
btttid  additional  cottages^  tiU  tke  wages  rotind  are  adequate^  aHd  Ifte  de^ 
jmand  for  labour  increasing.* 

*  Mr;  Slaney  shews  himself  to  be  the  labourer's  friend  in  bis 
'femarlts  On  roads  and  footpaths;  and  there  are  others  beside^ 
•labourets,  who  are  interested  in  this  sutgect, — peripatetics  and 
pedestrians  in  genentl;  which  ciaAs  inclndes  a  large  proportion 
of  the  lovers  of  nature  and  sound  health.  We  mean  to  looli: 
after  these  tumpike  acts. 

*  In. turnpike  acts,  there  is  rarely^  any  mention  made  of  footpaths ; 
and  along  a  great  part  of  the  turnpike  roads  ci  the  kingdom,  there  is 
no  footpath  whoever.  Health  is  the  poor  man's  only  possession ; 
yet,  how  detrimental  to  health  and  comfort  must  it  be,  to  walk 
through  wet  roads,  cut  up  by  wheels,  and  trampled  into  mire  !^  Ho# 
frequently  may  we  see  the  wives  or  daughters  ot  the  peasantry  in  vain 
•tf^ng  (of  pitk  a  dry  path  through  the  rots  on  their  way  tp  market 
with  tbieir  poultry ;  yet,  when  arrived,  they  would  be  obliged  to  sit 
eevaral  hopfs  in  wet  shoes  b^re  they  could  return  by  die  sanni 
muddy  niad»  Heafs%  no  doubt,  many  illnespes  arise ;  and  rheuma* 
tisfOt  the  gf eat  torment  of  tbe  lyed  poor,  may  often  be  derive4  froo| 
this  cause*.  As  the  number  of  foot  paaiengars  must  be  twenty  to  one 
filifria^e,  it  is  singular  that,  in  a  country  wnere  the  poor  are  so  much 
ewin^red,  their  comfort  in  this  respect  is  so  little  regarded.  Eveii 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  manufacturing  districts,  wher^ 
wdckmen  in  search  of  employment  are  continually  passing,  there  are 
often  no  footpaths. 

'  W^  flrequedtiy  laugh  at  our  cootinetttal  neighbours  for   the 
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wooden  ahoes  worn  cjccasionally  by  their  labourers ;,  but  ifhoevte 
traversed .  the  deep  roads  of  Ficardy  in  the  winter  moiithsi  will 
their  utility.  Well  lined  with  a  thick  woollen  sock,  to  prevent  tbe 
foot  from  being  bruised,  they  effectually  protect  the  peasantiy  finoat 
the  wet,  which  no  leather  (as  they  also  are  destitute  of  footpaths) 
could  have  withstood! 

.  *  By  the  general  turnpike  act,  an  empowering  clause  is  insierted 
to  enable  the  commissioners  to  make  and  repair  causeways  and  foot- 
paths ;  and  a  neighbouring  gentleman  coula  not  do  better  than  see 
this  clause  enforced.  The  footpath  should  be  always  on  the  northern 
or  eastern  side  of  the  road,  so  as  to  be  open  to  the  sun  from  the- south 
and  west.  Nor  would  so  obvious  a  precaution  be  mentioned,  had 
not  Mr.  Telford  recommended  the  other  side*  In  speaking  o£  the 
Dunstable  Trust,  he  says  :  '*  The  footpath  is  here  on  the  South  aide» 
vfhich  is  its  proper  situatioUf  as  it  places  the  workable  road-way  at 
a  greater  distance  from  the  south  fence,  and  it  is  of  course  leas 
ahiuied."  The  total  absorption  of  this  eminent  person  in  the  object 
he  hi^  in  view,  vis.,  **  to  make  the  best  roadybr  carriages,**  reminds 
us  of  the  story  told  of  a  former  celebrated  engineer,  Mr.  Brindley, 
who,  beine  asked  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
what  he  thought  rivers  were  intended  for  by  nature,  replied  imme- 
diatdy,  ^  As  feeders  for  navigable  canals.'' ' 

The  importance  of  good  roads  has  too  often  been  lost  sight 
of  iE\  anotner  respect, — the  time  they  save,  both  to  those  who 
plod  on  foot  and  those  who  go  on  wheels.  But  all  these  con- 
fiiderations  weigh  littlewith  a  vestry,  when  it  is  the  parish  who 
are  called  upon  to  amend  their  ways ;  and  an  indictment  is 
generally  found  the  only  means  of  compelling  an  attention  to 
tne  subject.  Yet,  parochial  expenditure  could  seldom  be  more 
beneficially  appliea. 

We  are  glad  to  find  Mr.  Slaney  insisting  on  the  demoralizing 
eflect  of  alow  rate  of  wages,  though  we  think,  that  he  errs  in 
i^tributing  the  depreciation  to  tbe  poor-laws,  and  we  beg  to 
refer  bim  to  our  article  on.  Dr.  Chalmers's  Civic  Economy  for 
our  reasons.  As  one  mode  of  promoting  a  rise  in  the  wages 
of  tbe  poor,  he  suggests,  that  persons  of  fortune,  and  perhaps 
the  Government,  might  very  gradually  raise  the  wages  of  those 
labourers  whom  they  direcdy  employ.  We  fear  that  this  mode 
is  not  likely  to  be  adopted.  Indeed,  it  is  sometimes  desirable, 
that  lower  than  tbe  ordinaiy  wages  should  be  paid  when  work 
is  found  for  the  poor  by  public  bodies,  that  it  may  furnish  em- 
ployment for  the  surplus  labour,  rather  thaii  tempt  away  the 
regular  hands  from  their  stated  work.  '  Giving  employment  to 
'  the  poor,'  Mr.  S.  justly  remarks,  '  is  one  of  the  best  pre- 
'  ventive  charities ;'  but,  to  render  it  an  effectual  one,  the  aim 
should  be;,  either  to  funush  regular  employment,  or  to  provide 
liLgajnst  a  temporary  want'  of  it.    Thus,  as'fAe  same  quantity  of 
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emidpytnent'  at  two  difTet-ent  periods  of'  the  Vewr,  U  of  very 
diTOreDt  Tatne  to  a  poor  man,  *  it  should  be  the  object  of  tte 
*  rich,  to  provide  it  in  time  of  need,  and  thus  equalise,  in  some 
'measure,  the  demand  for  labour  throughout  the.  twelve 
'  months.*  The  unsteadiness  of  the  demand  for  labour*  and  the 
fluctuation  of  wages,  in  some  branches  of  industry,  have  the 
worst  possible  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  poor  Agricultural 
washes  ar6,  we  believe,  generally  rising,  both  nominally  and 
really,  in  consequence  of  two  circumstances,  the  increased 
value  of  money  and  the  improvement  in  agricultural  profits. 
No  circumstances  can  be  more  auspicious  to  the  exertions  of 
the  philanthropist.  Low  wages  renaered  every  attempt  at  pa- 
rochial reform  abortive. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Slaney  through  all  the  various  topics 
to  which  his  suggestions  relate,  but  strongly  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers  his  remarks  on  festivals,  public  libraries^ 
schools,  and  loans  to  the  poor.  The  latter  is  a  most  important 
branch  of  private  charity. 

*  It  is  easy/  says  the  Writer,  '  for  one  who  chooses  to  avoid  trou- 
ble, to  say,  **  that  it  is  so  much  money  thrown  away,  and  that  the 
poor  will  never  repay  the  sum  lent."  But  experience  has  taught  many 
benevolent  persons  that  this  is  not  the  case.  A  small  loan  in  time  of 
need  is  worth  much  more  than  its  nominal  amount.  It  may  save  a  son 
from  enlistment,  or  a  cottager's  property  from  being  hastily  sold  for 
Half  the  real  vsJue.' 

*  In  many  parts  of  London,  district  societies  have  lately  been 
foRoed.  A  small  annual  subscription  is  collected,  which  is  placed  in 
the  heads  of  a  few  individuals,  who  voluntarily  undertake  to  investi- 
gate every  case  of  severe  distress  brought  to  their  knowledge  within  a 
certain  district*  and  who  are  empowered  to  afford  such  pecuniary  as- 
sistance as  they  may  deem  advisable.  The  number  of  persons  who 
have  been  thus  aided  in  temporary  embarrassments  and  unforeseen  or 
undeserved  misfortunes,  is  very  considerable.  Many  families  have  been 
preserved  from  total  ruin,  their  clothes  redeemed  from  pawn,  and, 
they  have,  after  struggling  successfully  against  their  difficulties,  repaid 
the  hnin  which  was  afforded  them.  Such  societies  nnght  easily  be  es- 
ubKshed  In  country  districts ;  and,  as  the  person  assisted  is  knowa 
only  ta  the  hand  that  relieves,  a  meritorious  cottager  might  often  be 
upheld  from  having  recourse  to  the  pauper's  fund,  and  his  spirit  of 
hooesi  independence  remain  unbroken.' 

The  loan  of  childbed  linen,  or  of  a  small  set  of  brewing 
utensils,  is  pointed  out  as  another  extremely  useful  mode  of 
benevolence.  The  former  plan  is  adopted  in  many  places :  the 
latter  is  recommended  by  its  tending  to  lessen  the  temptation 
to  visit  the  public-house.  The  judicious  gift  of  clothes  is  an- 
other preventive  charity  of  great  importanc^e.  We  have  known 
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poor  iiersons  kept  UWiw  fW>m  church  or  ohapeU  and  children 
witbarawh  from  a  ^Sunicniy  school,  because  they  bad  not  clothes 
decexii  encugph  to  appear  in.  'Everyone  Knowa/  8}»^8  Mr. 
Sianey, '  how  much  easier  it  le  to  -  preserve,  tban  to  ses^ain  that 
f  decent  feeling  of  self-respect  tvhich  a  poor  man  ^ses  by  ap* 
,  *  pearing  in  rags.* 

There  is  one  part  of  Mr.  Slaney's  work,  however,  which  de« 
mands  animadversion.  In  his  cliapter  on  places  of  amusement 
for  the  labouring  classes,  he  refers  to  the  frequent  interference 
of  Government,  in  former  times,  with  the  recreations  of  the 
.poor.  Thus,  Bdward  III.,  by  proclamation,  forbade  throwing 
-of  stones,  wood,  or  iron,  pla^g  at  band-ball,  foot-ball,  club- 
ball,  and  ^off;  '  not,'  says  Strutt,  '  from  any  evilin  the  games, 
'^  but  because  they  were  supposed  to  divert  t^e  minds  of  the 

*  populace  from  more  martial  pursuits.'  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
*VIII.,  to  the  list  of  forbidden  sports  were  added,  howls, 
tennis,  cards,  and  back*gammon.  Whatever  motive  dictated 
these  prohibitory  enactments,  there  can-  be  no  question  as  to 
th^ir  arbitrary  and  injudicious  character.  *  On  the  .other  hand,' 
'  says  Mr.  S.,  *  King  James,  whose  appearance  is  compared, 
'  Dy  the  learned  translators  of  our  Biole,  to  ^e  sun .  in  his 
^  8trepg|:hj(  greaily  favoured  the  amusements  of  the  poor.  He 
f  published  ^  prool^mation  rebuking  precise  persons  for  pro^ 
f  oibiti^  hon^t  exeiiciseq  €veii  on  Sundays^  after,  evening  ser- 
'  vice.*    Again, '  the  Puritans,*  we  are  told, '  wpr^  fox:  prevent- 

*  ing  the  amusemeiits'  of  thia  poor  on  Simdays  a^  other  holi- 
^  dkys  \  but  the  proclamstioa  of  Jaiae»  was  nsitwed  in  the 
**  eighth  year  oJF  Charles  I.'  Prom  this  passage  we  roiist  infer 
thai  our  Autlior  wishes  fblr  ai  repuUtcatioia  of  the  Book  of 
Sports, — a  measure  for  which,  we  should  have  hoped,  no  good 
.^an  or  \viae  man  would  turn  apologist.  But  before  we  ad* 
«vert  io  the  ppemtion  of  such  an  enactment,  we  must  deal  with 

,i4Dur  Author/^  lEriis-statement.  He  seems  to  represent  the  pro- 
clapiation  of  King  James  a^  intended  to  repeal  the  unwise 
-prohibitionr^ith  which  it  is  contrasted.  |t  qad  no  sucti  qb* 
jecif :  they  were  no  longer  in  forces  The  design  of  the  pipcla* 
mation  lies  concealed  under'Mr..  Slaaey^s  Uttle  word  even.  It 
is  not  true,  that  the  Purita'ns'Were  far  preventing  the  amuae* 
ments  of  the  poor  *  on  holidays^'t  they  etood  up'  oply  for  tiw 
religious  observance  of  the  -Sabbath ;  ^nd  the  proclamaiion  was 
leveled  a^aipst  them, — the  very  men,  by  the  bye.  at  whose 
repceMntf^tiOQ  foid  petition,  the  translation  of  the  Bible  waa 
.undertaken.  It  was  dictated,  in  part,  by  King  James's  antipa- 
thy to  Presbytftriatusm,  one  of  the  distinguishing  tenets  of 
which,  in  opposition  to  the  tenets  of  popery,  was  Uie  sanctity 
of  the  Sabbath,  which  this  proclamation  impugned  and  violated 
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v^ith  wanton  impiety.  It  was  a  itretch  of  royal  pf6togati?e 
which  afiected  to  expdtind  or  dispense  with  one  statute  of  the 
Decalogue.  But  Mr.  SlaueV  must  know,  that  the  Puritans'  de- 
nied the  holiness  of  any  other  '  holiday'  than  the  Sabbath  ; 
and  that  where  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  prevails,  it  isf 
generally  connected  with. a  strict  observance  of  some  otae  or 
two  of  the  festivals  appointed  by  the  Romish  Church. 

But  we  shall  ilot  now  enter  into  the  theological  qnestibfi, 
further  than  to  remark,  that  th€  religious  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  has  always  been  found  ajfi  outwork  of  morality,  and, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  criminal  career  is  found  to  com- 
mence with  a  disregatrd  for  its  sanctity,  and  pbligation.  Ac-* 
cording  to  Mr.  Slaney's  own  argument,  therefore,  landed  pro- 
prietors and  others  who  encourage  the  violation  of  the  Sab* 
m\h,  act  in  opposition  to  their  own  interests  ai)d  to  the  nsltibnal 
welfare.  All  crime  is  an  expense  and  positive  burden  to  the 
community,  and  their  influence,  so  misdirected,  tends  to  in- 
crease that  burden. 

Let  iis  not,  however,  be  misunderstood  as  if  we  wished'  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  magistracy  to  compel  «  devout  obseWw 
ance  of  the  Lord's  day.    We  are  ready  to  admit,  that  if  the 

S\Qx  are  arbitrarily  restricted  from  following  therr  pleasui'e  oil' 
^  at  day,  they  are  likely  to  do  worse.  We  would  far  rather 
£hat  they  should  be  found  exercising  themselves  in  out>do6r 
sports,  than  gambling  and  drinking  in  the  public-house.  But 
ibe  worst  is,  that  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  takingtheir 
j^easnre  in  the  one  way,  will  seldom  r^Train  from  'the  othier, 
Tlie  public-bouse  has  been  quaintly  termed,  the  Devil's  cVapel; 
and  there  are  few  among  the  poor  who  frequent  no  place  of 
worship,  but  are  found  attendants  there.  This,  the  laws  M^ould 
ift'Vttm  be'iiitdk«d/l»ipmgeiyv'»i4£^cit}ier  Orleans  be  taken«to 
WlfoMjjby^  InAti^ndtf-and^esKprpIto,  tkadeCfetit.Qbftervftoee  of  the 
dajr.  'Th#e  U  ohn^  tlrtttg,  hoi^eveiv  which  tMe  magiatraliefiiii^ 
knd  ofii^nr  to  put  dowir;  i^xxiAj,  Uie  open  buying  «nyl:  selbmr 
bit  that  dky,  in  contempt  of  the  unrepeaf^  law*  of  tto  ^hmcL 
This  is  a  very  different  thing  from  prohibitiTig  amui'^^ttienfff. 
The -poor  ate -tboini^Lvefl  tlie^aiiffsf^r^,  when  trade  is  suffered  to 
M  cnmd  <m  tm  tJ^  Lotd'sjday*  Manyjare  compelled  to  work, 
^ivfao.  fe^L  it  < a:  hardship ;  otheitif  agaiiist  both  inclination  and 
'eoiisdicnce^.GOitfonn  to  the  bad  practice  through  fear  of  loss ; 
jrinlb'dite  vntnoBB  aond  £eli|^ous  poor  are  sut^jected  to  an  un- 
fair and  dishonest  competition  with  the  unprmcinled,  who  are 
|fcoteotM.ia  ilfei^'  dUshnnest  gains  and  t>jreach  of  tne  law  by  the 
€0iiidvdiicer<*f?4i«  nuigi^«iLtA<..  To  protect^  then,  the  reU^uB 
tibdannaiii BUd  the^irtiiotts  Is^ioUrer,  the  law  of  th^ 8abb«th 
ought,  in  respeot  to  trade,  to  be  rigidly  enforced.    It  is  no  in« 
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fringement  of  personal  liberty,  except  as  all  laws — game  htirs, 
exci3e  laws,  and  the  licensing  system — may  be  considered  as 
trenching  upon  it;  it  is  a  law  of  protection,  of  mercy  and  of 
kindness,  which  policy  would  recommend,  if  the  Sabbath  were 
a  mere  human  institution,  but  which  has  the  still  more  binding 
character  of  a  Divine  institute. 

To  buy  and  sell  on  the  Sabbath,  as  it  is  a  more  overt  outrage 
on  its  sanctity  than  any  species  of  amusement,  so,  it  tends  inore 
directly  to  obliterate  all  sense  of  its  obligation,  and  to  degrade 
f^  well  as  demoralize  the  poor.  Its  character  as  a  day  of  rest, 
a  merciful  provision  of  the  Deity  for  the  use  both  of  man  and 
beast,  becomes  completely  lost  sight  of,  and  public  worship, 
if  attended  at  all,  is  deprived  of  half  its  meaning  and  interest. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  humanizing  decencies  of  the  Sabbath,  the 
self-respect  connected  with  the  Sunday-dress,  the  cleanliness, 
and  the  disposable  leisure  of  the  day,  the  break  which  it  intro- 
duces in  the  dull  and  sordid  tenor  of  worldly  occupations, — all 
these  are  sacrificed,  more  or  less,  where  so  scandalous  a  dese- 
cration of  the  day  of  rest  is  sanctioned  or  connived  at  by  the 
magistracy  and  men  of  influence. 

.  As  to  amusements^  were  it  not  for  the  public-hou6e,  that 
moral  pest-house,  we  should  say  that  the  poor  must  be  and 
ought  to  be  left  to  themselves.  Men  cannot  be  made  religious 
by  statute-law.  The.  only  way  of  leading  them  to  observe  the 
day  religiously,  is  by  mstructing  their  minds  respecting  its 
obligation,  providing  them  with  books  and  other  sources  of  in- 
nocent and  useful  amusement,  and  promoting  of  the  formation 
of  domestic  habits,  by  rendering  their  homes  attractive.  Mr. 
Slaney  has  an  excellent  hint  in  another  chapter,  which  bears  on 
this  point. 

<  A  porch  to  the  door  of  a  cottage  gives  ornament  to  the  outaidef 
and  oomibrt  witliin.  The  cost  of  a  pig*stye  and  shed  for  the  poor 
man's  harvest,  is  well  expended.  A  good  garden  it,  above  all,  neces- 
sary to  a  peasant  There  he  employs  his  odd  hours,  and  his  children 
do  somediing  to  inure  them  to  industry.  On  holidays,  it  is  his  fium ; 
jpn  StmdojfSf  ii  is  hit  pleasure  ground,*  « 

**  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,*'  and  they  are  the  worst 
enemies  of  society  who  nvould  rob  him  of  it*  it  was  made  for 
home  enjoyments,  on  which  religion  frowns  not:  it  only  shews 
a  "  more  excellent  way"  of  promoting  them,  by  superinducing 
on  the  charities  of  life,,  piety  and  obedience  towards  God  and 
*«  the  hope  of  glory.'* 

In  conclusion,  as  Mr.  Slaney  has  addressed  himself  mainly 
to  the  opulent  landed  proprietor,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  ta 
offer  a  few  remarks  to  Iwp  other  classea.  And  fimt,  the  wealtfay 
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Humuflictiirer  bm  eqasl,  if  not,  in  inaiiyT«Mi(fgiKalev:oppor'» 
timitieB  of  promoting  tibe  comfori  and  MeKoratita  of  tbe  poos. 
He  it  is  who  forms  them  into  a  dense  popitlattQ&i  where  mse 
becomes  a  more  deadly  coata^on,  but  among  wbom  at  tbe 
same  time  it  becomes  easier  to  introduoe  the  means  of  instpisB*; 
tion  and  moral  inflaence.  It  is  he, who  haa  called  iftto  exisifc^ 
ence  tbe  trim  rows  of  hovels,  wfaicb  some  petty  builder  ruos  up, 
heedless  what.buiden  they  may  eTomtually  entail  on  tJie  parish^ 
so  long  as  the  raok-seot  obtained  (ifom  eac^ ;  aa#row,  Aragtle 
dwellitigy  3rields  him  his  required  -per-ceniageu  We  most  noli 
look  for  ga^len-gro^nd«  bee*bencb,  or  pi|s:^tye  bere^  in  the 
crowded  purlieus  or  bye  places  of  tbe  town,  into  wbicfa»  to  save 
themselves  the  toil  of  a  wholesome  walk,  the  manufacUirtiig 
population  flock  by  scores  and  hundreds  to  live  in  dirt  and 
mrection.  Now  we  do  say,  that  society  has  a  strong  claim  on 
every  wealthy  employer  of  manniacturing  labourers,  to  empk>y 
some  portion  of  m$  expenditure  beneficially,  rather  than  profit<i» 
ably, — more  especially  by  promoting  schooUi  libraries,  bette** 
volent  softies,  Bible  societies,  saviog4>anks,  and  all  otbev 
means  of  preventive,  charity.  His  direct  iaflueooe  is  often  im*^ 
mense,  and  it  involves  a  heavy  responttMity  • 

Bat,  in  the  mean  time,  aa  neitoer  evety  great  laiid«owiier' 
nor  ever^  wealthy  manufacturer  ^can  be  brcmgbt  to  see  his  true 
interest  m  a  just  lightj  nor  to  feel  aright  lor  the  weUkoe  of  so*» 
ciety,  can  nothing  be  cloine  by  those  who  are  not  great  or 
wealthy  ?    These  is  aamething  in  tJie  first  sonrey  of  a  motley, 
crowded,  squalid  population  of  a  neglected  district^  that  in* 
spires  a  hopeless  ieeling  oi  diaeoun^ement.    One  is  ready  to 
take  UD  the  woids  of  the  Prophet,  '^  Can  these  dry  bones 
"  live  ?      There  is  tbe  noisomeness  of  death  attaching  to  them. 
All  that  is  lovely  in  infency  is  there  oblitemted  in  the  sickly, 
stunted  offiroring  of  ths  pauper  mothers,  seen  there  in  r^s  and 
dirt.     No  feeling  of  home  can  attach,  to  those  comiortlesa 
tenements,  and  little  morel  or  religious  feeling  of  auy  kind  <:aa 
long  subsist  in  combination  with  squalid  poverty*  Where  utust.^ 
tibe  philanthropist  begin  ?    With  the  childrouv  if  he  can  ;  but, 
as  they  caxmot  be  withdrawn  from  the  habits  and  example  of 
their  parents,  comparatively  little  good  is  to  be  hoped  for,  if, 
begmning  at  instructing  the  children,  his  efforts  terminate 
there.    Now  to  reform  a  neighbourhood^  a  district,  is  a  hope^ 
less  undeitakiiig.    In  order  to  introduoe  any  beneficial  change 
in  the  Mbiits  ofan  adult  population,  it  is  obvious,  that  an  ex« 
perimant  must  first  be  made  on  a  small  scale ;  and  who  can  teil 
t^e  efieiency  of  one  good  example. ' 

Wkat  tiien  is  the  social  design  of  those  religious  institutions 
which  we  call  churches  ?    What,  indeed,  we  might  ask,  is  the 
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ultimate  moral  design  they  are  intended  to  answer;  but  to  up- 
hold^ collectively/ a  high  moral  standard,  and  to  diffuse,  col- 
lectively, a  powerful  moral  influence?  This  is  the  true  theory 
of  a  Christian  church.  Men  might  agree  to  worship  in  the 
same  place,  and  to  hear  the  same  minister,  and  to.  partake  of 
the  sacrament  together,  without  any  such  compact  or  institu- 
tion as  is  implied  in  the  idea  of  such  a  society.  But  we  are 
apt  to  talk  much  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  to  ourselves  from 
entering  such  a  body.  Would  to  God  that  the  benefit  were 
never  problematical !  There  is  a  benefit  to  ourselves  attach^* 
ing,  we  readily  admit,  to  every  act  of  religious  obedience ;  and 
the  duty  of  publicl]^  confessing  the  name  of  Christ,  and  ob^ 
serving  all  the  ordinances  or  religion,  is  binding  upon  all. 
But  we  think  that  persons  quite  mistake  the  matter,  in  looking 
upon  this  as  the  final  object  of  the  establishment  of  such  socie* 
ties ;  for  in  nothing  can  his  own  benefit  be  a  legitimate  final 
object  to  a  real  Christian.  It  appears  to  us,  that  St*  Paul 
hints  at  their  real  design,  when  he  requires  of  the  church  at 
Philippi,  that  its  members  should  be  **  blameless  as  well  as 
'^  harmless,  and  without  rebuke,  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and 
**  perverse  nation,^  among  whom  they  were  coUectiv^y  to 
**  shine  as  lights  in  the  world,  holding  forth  the  word  of.  life.'' 
This  being  admitted,  it  would  seem  that  such  institutions 
present,  when  efficiently  constructed,  the  very  means  of  be«> 
ginning  the  desired  reform  in  the  moral  habits  of  a  district* 
A  certain  portion  of  the  population,  and,  we  would  hone,  in 
general  the  best  or  most  improvable  portion,  is  brougntr  di- 
rectly in  contact  with  Christian  benevolence*  Upon  tliese 
persons — we  speak  both  of  members  and  hearers— 'the  experi- 
ment must  first  be  made.  It  must  not  be  concealed,  that  among 
those  who  attend  our  places  of  worship,  there  are  the  ignoraut, 
the  dirty,  the  indolent,  the  wasteful,  some  who  are  neither 
harmless  nor  blameless,  and  many  who  shine  very  darkly,  even 
among  the  class  who  may  be  called  '  good  people  '  Kow  the 
clause  which  makes  "  whatsoever  is  lovely  and  of  good  report** 
a  part  of  the  Christian  character,  warrants  our  position,  that 
with  such  persons  our  economic  reform  nmst  begin*  We 
cannot,  it  may  be,  establish  a  tpwn  library :  Is  there  a  vestry 
library?  We  cannot  visit  all  the  sick  and  the  afflicted:  b 
there  a  benevolent  society  connected  with  the  place  of  worship, 
that  provides  at  least  for  the  necessities  of  its. own  poor?  Are 
such  members  of  the  church  as  haive  tenants  of  their  own, 
anxious  to  preserve  them  firom  being  a  burden  to  the  parish ; 
and  does  the  poor  man  find  in  them  a  ready  friend  ?  Axe  the 
poor  who  attend  our  chapels,  bettered  in  their  condition,  more 
cleanly,  more  economical,  better  informed,  through  the  pains 
taken  by  hose  in  a  superior  station,  to  instruct  or  assist  tnem  \ 
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Or  19  it  thought  dgmg  enou^b^  to  preach  to  them  ^  We  pity 
the  Christian  minister  who  is  not  better  seconded.  '' rure 
religion  and  undefiled  before  God,  even  the  Father,  is  this,  to 
Tisit  the  widows  and  the  fatherless  in  their  affliction,  and  to 
keep  ourselves  unspotted  from  the  world/'  To  realize  this  pu- 
rity of  separation  on  the  one  hand,  and  this  active  benevolence 
on  the  other,  is  the  design  of  Christian  churches ;  and  wheti 
they  fail  of  this,  their  utility  becomes  very  questionable.  But 
were  Christians  but  animated  with  the  spirit  of  the  institution^ 
such  societies  present  an  engine  of  mighty  efficiency,  like 
every  thing  of  Divine  origin  or  authonty,  for  regenerating 
the  world. 
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* 

^EVERAL  work  of  considerable  interest  relating  to  the  ori- 
'^  gin  and  progress  of  the  Greek  Revolution  are  lying  on  our 
table,  to  which  we  ought  to  have  paid  earlier  attention*  The 
time  is  not  come,  however,  for  writing  the  history  even  of  ^hat 
is  past,  as  every  day  tends  to  throw  further  light  on  the  true 
character  of  the  struggle.  The  present  volume  contains  the 
testimony  of  an  intelligent,  brave,  and  noble-minded  indi- 
vidual, K>unded  on  his  own  observation,  and  will  be  read  with 
the  interest  it  claims.  It  bears  all  the  marks  of  authenticity 
and  impartiality,  and  while  it  is  laudably  free  from  the  flum- 
mery and  affectation  which  have  been  vented  on  the  subject  of 
the  Greeks,  it  is  adapted  to  create  an  increased  interest  in 
their  cause,  and  to  excite  the  most  ardent  wishes  for  their 
Success. 

Colonel  Stanhope  offered  his  services  to  the  Greek  Commit- 
tee in  the  character  of  their  agent,  in  September,  1823,  as  a 
substitute  for  Captain  Blaquiere,  whose  affairs  did  not  allow 
of  Bis  proceeding  to  Greece  as  bad  been  arranged.  He  reached 
Missolonshi  in  December*  In  May  last,  he  was  served  with 
an  order  from  the  Adjutant  General  s  office^  directing  his  im- 
mediate retnm  to- England.  The  present  volume  consists  of 
the  Colonel's  correspondence,  chiefly  widt  Mr.  Bowring  for  the 
infonnation  of  the  Greek  Committee,  during  bis  absence,  in- 
terspersed with  some  letters  addressed  to  the  Greek  authorities, 
together  with  an  apppehdix  of  documents.    Xn  a  letter  to  Jere- 
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my  Bentham,  Esq.  dated  Salona,  May  4th,  the  following;  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  state  of  parties. 

*  The  state  of  Greece  is  not  easily  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  a 
foreigner.  The  society  is  formed,  1st,  of  tbe  Primates,  who  lean  to 
oligarchy,  or  Turkish  principles  of  govemmeot ;  2dly,  of  tlie  cap* 
tains,  who  profess  democratical  notions,  but  who  are,  in  reality^  for 
power  and  plunder  ;  aqd  lastly,  of  the  people,  who  are  irreproachable 
in  character,  and  of  course  desire  to  have  a  proper  weight  m  the  con- 
stitution. The  people  of  the  Peloponnesus  are  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  civil  and  military  oligarchies.  Those  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Greece  are  chiefly  anaer  the  captains.  Of  these  Odysseus 
is  the  most  influential.  His  father  never  bowed  to  the  Turkish  yoke; 
he  was  a  freeman  and  a  robber.  Odysseus  himself  was  brought  up 
by  the  famous  tyrant  AH  Pacha.  He  is  shrewd  and  ambitious,  and 
has  played  the  tyrant,  but  is  now  persuaded  that  the  road  lo  fame 
and  wealth  is  by  pursuing  good  govemroeDt«  He,  therefore,  follows 
this  course,  ana  supports  the  people  and  the  republic.  Negris*  who 
once  signed  his  sentence  of  death,  is  now  his  minister.  Of  the  islands. 
Hydra  and  Spezia  are  under  the  influence  of  some  rich  oUgarchs, 
supported  by  the  rabble,  and  Ipsara  is  purely  democratic 

<  The  parties  may  be  said  to  be  three,  1st.  There  is  Mavrocordato^ 
the  oligaKhs  of  the  islands,  and  some  of  those  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
aod  the  legislative  body.  These  are  for  order  and  a  mild  despotism, 
either  under  a  foreign  Liog;  or  otherwise.  This  faction  stood  high, 
but  must  now  change  its  principles  or  lose  its  power.  2dly,  There  is 
Colocotroni,  and  some  of  the  captains,  and  some  of  the  oligarchs  of 
the  Morea,  who  are  for  power  and  plunder.  This  party  is  going 
down  hill  at  a  gallop.  And,  Sdly,  there  is  Ipailanti,  Odysseus,  Ne- 
gris,  ^nd  the  mass  who  are  now  beginning  to  embrace  republican 
notions,  finding  that  they  cannot  otherwise  maintain  their  power. 

*  Now,  the  question  is,  which  of  these  parties  should  an  honest 
man  embrace  ?  All  have  stumbled  by  endeavouring  to  hug  the  best 
«f  these  factions.  I  have  pursued  another  course,  cautiously  avoid* 
tag  Utem  all  I  have  loudly  rated  all  for  their  vices,  and  as  loudly 
praiicd  them  for  their  good  acts.  This  for  one  who  has  no  genius 
for  political  intrigue,  tactics,  or  what  is  called  diplomacy,  is  the 
safest  course.  It  places  a  man  of  a  plain  mind  on  a  level  with  and 
even  above  a  high-flying  politician  of  the  Gentz  or  Mettemicb 
school. 

*  Greece  and  all  the  islands  are  tranquil,  with  the  exception  of  two 
towns,  namely  Napoli,  which  is  blockaded  by  the  government,  and 
Mis»olonghi,  which  is  disturbed  by  a  body  of  Suliots,  who  play  the 
protorinns. 

^  Civilisation  and  good  government  are  gaining  ground,  chiefly 
through  the  means  or  publicity.  There  is  a  great  fund  of  virtue  ia 
Greece,  but  it  is  moaopoliaed  by  the  peasantry.  What  is  most 
wak)ted  is  a  good  representative  body,  some  good  prefects,  good 
judges,  and  public  writers.    Two  or  three  active  and  strongHniadad 
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Kniriwbmeo  iniglit  do  iacaicuMde  good  m  Greeee|  Ibr  llie  people  are 
MXMMI8  t»  improve/    pp.  197 — 199. 

Tb^  (lublic  departmeoU  in  Gr^ce  are  desaribed  ia  tba  Ae* 
pcMTt.  in  the  followiog  term». 

'  The  Executive  Body  has  hitherto  been  composed  of  men  of 
nariouB  characters.  At  one  time  influenced  by  Mavrocordato,  when 
the  Frimates,  the  Fanariots,  and  the  foreign  interests^  predominated. 
The  leading  features  of  the  government  were  then  orders  and  some 
say  intrigue.  At  another  time  Colocotroni  obtained,  by  his  martial 
fame,  his  riclies.  and  his  extensive  family  connectionsi  an  ascendancy; 
then  prevailed  the  mOitary  powert  united  at  first  with  the.  democratic, 
but  afterwards  with  oligarchical,  interests ;  and,  lastly,  a  sort  of  le^ue 
was  formed  to  put  down  the  plunderers.  Conduriotti  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  administration,  and  the  islands  assumed  their  due 
weight.  The  Executive  Body  has  hitherto  exercised  a  degree  of 
power  that  is  inconsistent  with  republican  government.  The  princi- 
ples of  a  wild  liberty  have  all  along  prevailed  in  Greece^  but  those 
of  civil  liberty  are  only  beginning  to  be  duly  appreciated  and  followed. 
The  depredations  of  the  military  chiefs  and  oligarchs  have  brought 
home  to  the  bosoms  of  the  peasantry  the  blessings  of  order,  and  of 
security  for  person  and  property.  They  begin  with  arms  in  their 
hands  to  defend  their  lands  and  purses ;  and  they  look  to  their  repre- 
sentatives for  the  proper  appropriation  of  their  revenues,  and  the  ge- 
neral direction  of  their  armies  and  fleets. 

'  The  Legislative  Body  is  composed  of  persons  selected  by  the 
civil  and  military  oligarchs  and  the  people.  They  naturally  lean  to 
the  interests  of  their  electors.  They  are  respectable  in  character, 
but,  like  most  other  public  functionaries  in  Greece,  are  deficient  in 
intdlectual  aptitude,  and  have  but  little  knovledge.of  buaiaeas.  They 
are  friends  to  order,  and  enemies  to  all  extortion,  and  they  are  careful 
of  the  people's  money.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  firmness  and  <dig- 
nity  of  their  conduct  when  attacked  by  the  emissaries  of  Colocotroni, 
To  raise  the  character  of  this  body  is  an  object  of  primary  importance. 
This  tt  to  be  effected  by  making  the  people  take  a  strong  interest  in 
the  elections ;  by  pointing  out  to  them  able  men  for  their  representa- 
tives ;  by  selecting  some  important  person  for  their  president ;  and  b^ 
giving  publicity  to  their  proceedings.  My  exertions  have  been  di- 
rected to  these  ends.' 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

<  Prefects*— This  is  a  government  of  Prefects.  Under  newly-form- 
ed states,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  strong  power  should  be  vested 
in  certain  persons,  in  every  district,  and  that  they  should  be  made  re- 
spon^le  ror  the  constitutional  exercise  of  it.  Unless  these  local 
aothorities  are  established,  whatever  the  vigour  of  the  central  con- 
tad,  the  distant  provinces  fall  a  prey  to  some  despot,  or  to  anaichv. 
In  Gffcme,  the  Prefects  are  ill  aelectad.  Instead  of  faavins  a  lead* 
ia^  inAuence  in  their  distriots,  ibcy  are  genofaUy  the  tools  of  tba 
pnncipid  Primates  or  Captains* 
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<  The  FrfctiaUti  ■■m  adakled  lo  Tuf  kigh  liibitB 
government.  In  the  Morea  theybove  greet  infliieooe.'  In 
and  Western  Greece,  that  of  the  Captains  predornhkatea*  HfAm  ■ 
ruled  bythe  Primates,  who  are  under  the  dominioii  of  the  aariUBe 
mob.  The  goremitfent  of  Spetzia  is  somewhat  suailary  boa  Ipsana 
influenced  bj  constitutional  maiims*  The  other  islaada  «ce  «b4w 
mOd  administrators. 

<  State  of  the  Greek  Church.— The  ceremonies  of  the  Gieci 
church  are  tawdry  and  irrational.    The  priesti,  though  they 
considerable  influence,  do  not  appear  to  have  the  san 
ting  sway  over  dieir  flocks  that  is  exercised  in  soaie 
tri^.    This  may  be  attributed  to  their  pover^  and  to  the 
action  of  the  Mahomroedan  religion,   ^here  toieraiiosi  mud  i 
of  religbns  prevail,  there  the  power  of  the  priests  mual  be 
except  within  the  oale  of  the  established  state  creed 

} priests  were  greatly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  die 
ution.  They  traversed  the  countiy,  and  enlisted  their 
the  honourable  plot;  they  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  noble 
and  many  of  them  are  permanently  engaf(ed  as  soldieiB»  and 
captains.  During  the  period  of  thehr  militaiy  servioet  they  aaesas- 
pended  from  the  exercise  of  their  ecclesiastical  functiooa.  This  rah 
does  not  extend  to  peaceful  employments.  The  vioe-preaidenS  of  tU 
legislative  body  and  the  minister  of  the  interior  are  of  the  clerica 
order.  The  priests  are  industrious.  Most  of  them  are  esigi^ged  is 
agriculture  and  other  useful  labours.  Tlie  dress  of  the  pastors.,  wWi 
not  on  duty,  in  the  country,  is  like  that  of  the  peasantry^  and  thrt 
are  only  distinguislied  from  them  by  their  beards.  I  every  wberv 
found  both  the  people  and  the  clergy  most  anxioua  to  reoehe  tic 
Scriptures  in  their  native  tongue.' 


The  Greek  navy.  Col.  Stanhope  repreaenta  to  be  of  the 
character  as  the  Greek  army ;  *  not  equal  to  cope  with  the 
'  combined  Turkish  fleet,  but  it  baa  gained  a  mastery  over  t 
'  by  its  superior  seamen  and  tactics.*  It  is  compoaea  chief!% 
of  merchant  brigs  from  Hydra,  Spetzia,  and  Ipsarm,  abos: 
eighty  sail.  The  greatest  alarm  prevailed,  wheo  it  was  hearc 
that  Uie  Egyptian  fleet  had  sailea ;  but  it  bad  the  f^ood  elect 
of  producing  a  greater  degree  of  union.  '  Mavromichaeli  arc 
'  Niketaa,'  writes  Colonel  S.,  '  h^e  joined  the  goTeramf  l. 
'  Colocotroni  held  out  till  the  peopla.of  Cariteiia»  hia  own  d^- 
'  trict,  obliged  him  to  follow  tne  example.' . 

Colonel  S.  anticipates,  in  his  letter  of  May  *22,  fhal  tk« 
Turkish  and  E^ptian  forces  would  effeot  their  1<|»*^ngs^  Mtc 
aucoeed  in  Uieir  first  efforts.  '  fiut  wMrihe  wtttter*«KMBea  tb< 
'  ebb :  then  ia  tbe  time  for  the  Greeks  to  coUimfcnce  tbeirbtock' 
'  ades  and  sieves,  and  to  march.'  The^aeeoel  ia  ka«m»  .  Ihr 
Egyptiana  did  not  effect  their  landing,  and  Greece  has  ^eteaae : 
another  respite  from  the  invader.  May  her  mlera  wiaelT  i** 
prove  the  interval,  in  the  conaoKdation  of  what  ahe  wants  st. . 
more  than  money— a  national  goremment ! 
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Ib  tbe  presSt  a  Vindicatioo  of  those 
Citixens  of  Geneva,  and  other  Personify 
who  have  feceotly  exerted  themselvei 
for  tbe  Revival  of  Scriptural  Religioo  in 
Ihmt  City,  in  reply  to  the  Summary  of 
M.  Cbeoevidre.  In  Letters  to  tbe  Edi- 
tor of  the  Monthly  Repository.  By  J. 
Pye  SoBith,  D.D. 

Nearly  ready,  a  aecood  edition,  with 
additloiM,  of  **  ElemenU  of  Thoug^ht.'' 
3jr  Isaac  Tay lor,  juo.  1  vol*  13mo. 

In  the  prcM,  a  new  edition,  being  the 
aeventb^of  Buck's  Treatise  on  Religi- 
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Also,  the  eighth'  and  concHidiog  vo* 
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by  tfaair.  respective  A^tkorsp  with  In- 
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translated  from  tbe  EngKsh  of  Waiter 
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In  the  pcets,  and  speedily  will  b^  pnb* 
fished.  Cantos  I.  and  II.  of  '*  Tbe  Mu- 
seum."   By  John  Boll. 

in  the  press,  Le  Nouveau  Tableao  de 
Leigh,  on  Guide  de  I'Etranger  dans  la 
Capitale  de  I'Angleierre. 

The  Rev.  Luke  Booker,  LL.D.  Vicar 
of  Dodley,  is  printing  Lectures  on  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  with  Two  Disooarsea  on 
interesting  and  important  Subjects, 
which  will  be  published  in  November. 

A  second  edition  of  tbe  Fruits  of  Ex* 


perienoe,  with    considerable   additions, 
by  Joseph  Brasbridge,  is  nearly  ready. 

A  Lady  has  been  some  time  occupied 
oo  a  Work,  which  will  sisortly  be  put^ 
lished  under  the  title  of"  Urania's  Mir- 
ror," or  a  View  of  the  Heavens ;  con- 
sisting of  thirty-two  large  cards,  on 
which  are  represented,  all  the  Coosteft- 
lations  visible  in  tbe  British  Empire,  on 
a  plan  perfectly  original.  Accompanied 
with  a  Familiar  Treatise  on  Astronomy, 
by  J.  Aspin. 

A  work  bearing  tbe  title  of  «  Reve- 
lations of  the  Dead  Alive,"  from  the  ' 
pen  of  a  sbcceMfol  dramatic  writer, 
will  be  published  immediately. 
'  Mr.  Jolin  II.  Parry  will  speedily  pub- 
lish, the  Cambrian  Plutarch,  or  Lives  of 
tbe  most  eminent  Welshmen.  In  1  vol. 
Svo. 

An  Original  System  of  Cookery  and 
Conlectiooery,  embracing  all  the  vari&. 
ties  of  English  and  For^gn  Practice, 
with  numerous  illustrative  plates,  tb^ 
result  of  more^  than  thirty  years  experi- 
ence in  families  of  the  first  dietioction, 
by  Connd  Cooke;  is  nearly  ready  fbr 
publication.  1  vol.  19mo. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Brande,  has  in  the  pressp 
a  Manual  of  Pharmacy.  1  vol  Svo. 

In  tbe  press,  tbe  fourth  volume  of 
Grant's  History  of  the  English  Church 
aod  Sects,  bringing  down  the  narrative 
to  1810. 
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and  Co.)  Catalogue  of  Books.  Part  II. 
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in  Theology,  Englisb  aod  Foreign, 
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low  prices,  in  consequence  of  J.  D.  re- 
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Mttdical  and  Surgical  Cases ;  selected 
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Lstters  on  the  Character  and  Poeti- 
cal Genius  of  Lord  Byron.  By  Sir 
]^;ertoo  Brydges,  Bart,  post  8va  10s.  6d. 

Essay  on  the  Beneficial  Direction  of 
Rural  Expenditure.  By  Robert  A. 
Slaoey,  Esq.  Barr later  at  Law.  Iteo.' 
6s.  6d. 

Typograpbia,  or  tbe  Printers'  Instmc- 
tar;  including  an  Acooant  of  the  Origin 
of  Printing,  with  Biographical  Notices 
of  the  Printers  of  England,  firom  Caxton 
to  the  ckMe  of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
&c.  &c  By  J.  Johnson,  Printer.  %  vols. 
32mo.  IL  lOs.  ISmo.  3U  Svo.  41. 4s. 
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The  Clerical  Portrait;  a  Study  for  a 
Young  DiTifle.  8vo.  '7s. 

An  Answer  to  a  Pseudo-Criticism  of 
the  Greek  and  Boglish  Lexicon ,  wbieh 
appeared  in  the  Second  Number  of  tbe 
Westminster  Review.  By  John  Jones, 
LL.D.  8tro.  St.  sewed. 

rovriT. 

V6iem9  and  Poetical  Translations. 
By  Saniuef  Gower.  8vo.  28.  6d, 

Konreaux  Cantiqoes  Chretiens  pour 
les  Asaemtrfies  des  Enfans  de  Dieu. 
Par  Osar  Malan,  Ministre  de  ChAH€, 
33mo.  2s. 

THBOLOOT. 

A  compeBdions  View  of  the  origkud 
Dispensatiott  established  with  Adam, 
a*d  of  the  Mediatorial  Dispensation 
eilaUitfied  tkroogh  Christ  &  designed  te 
lUaslralr  their  conotxioa  and  analogy. 
By  David  Russell,  Minister  of  the  Qo«- 
ft\,  Dnnde^.  19ma  5s.  6d. 

The  mofitA  Government  of  God  vin* 
dicatad,  in  Observations  on  .tbe  System 
isi  Theology^  taught  by  tbe  Rev.  Dr. 
fi^ker,  Vicar  of  Charles.  Plymoath. 
By  Isaiah  Birt  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Laetnres  on  the  Ten  CommaDdmants. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  fl.  Stowell.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


The  Christian  Spirit  which  is  essen- 
tial to  Che  triumph  of  the  Kingdoni  of 
God :  a  discourse  delivered  at  the  sanual 
general  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Miv 
sionary  Society,  V  one  29,  1824.  By 
Christopher  Anderson.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

The  Eternity  of  Divine  Mercy  esti- 
blishad,  and  uncooditivnal  Ee|tr<|h(fteo 
discarded :  in  reiiarka  oppo  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke's  Sermon,  published  in  the  Me* 
thodi»t  Magazine,  for  Sept.  1824.  Bj 
William  Calton,  Pastor  of  the  Biptist 
Church,  at  Uley,  Gfouce^tersbire. 

A  Dissertation,  intended  to  expisia, 
establish,  and  vindicate,  tbe  doctrine  (^ 
Ekction.  By  W.  Hamilton,  1>.D.  Mi- 
nister of  Strathblane.  ]2mo.  3s.  6d. 

Morning  Meilitatioiis ;  or  a  series  of 
Reflections  on  various  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture and  Scriptural  Poetry.  By  tie 
Author  of  the  Retrospect.  I  too.  4s, 
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Rkhmoad  and  its  Viciiuty,  with  a 
Glance  at  Twickenham,  Strawberry  BiU, 
amd  Bampton  <!tturti  By  Jobo  Bvbbi, 
LL.D.  Author  of  the  Javenile  Tonriit, 
&c.  4s. 
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Art.  L  Bishop  Bunut^s  History  of  His  Own  Time  :  with  the  sup- 
pressed Passages  of  the  First  Volamey  and  Notes  by  the  Earls  of 
bartmonth  and  Hardwicke,  and  Speaker  Onslow,  hitherto  unpub» 
lished.  To  which  are  added,  the  cursory  Remarks  of  Swift,  and 
other  Observations.  6  vols.  8vo.  pp.  xxxii.  2942t  Price  31*  £s. 
Oxford,  at  the  Clarendod  Press. 

DISHOP  Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Time  is  not  a  work 
■*-*  which  we  can  be  expected  to  review ;  but,  as  the  present 
edition  of  it  is  much  enlarged  by  the  additions  describea  in  the 
title,  we  have  thought  proper  to  give  some  account  of  them, 
that  we  may  not  be  charged  with  overlooking  a  publication 
which  has  more  important  claims  to  our  attention  than  many 
other  works  which  come  under  our  notice. 

The  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  having  signified  their 
intention  to  reprint  Burnet's  History,  received  from  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  a  copy  of  the  work  into  which  he  had  transcribed 
the  marginal  notes  written  by  his  ancestor  the  first  Earl  of 
Dartmouth.  The  offer  of  this  copy  was  j^tefully  accepted, 
and  the  notes  were  ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  text  Soon 
afler  the  acquisition  of  these  notes,  the  delegates  were  favoured 
by  the  Earl  of  Onslow  with  a  copy  of  Burnet's  work  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Speaker  Onslow,  and  in  which  he  had 
written  numerous  observations  on  the  history.  Besides  these 
remarks,  the  Onslow  copy  contains  notes  on  Burnet's  History 
by  the  second  Earl  or  Hardwicke,  Son  of  the  Chancellor, 
written  by  himself  in  his  copy  of  Burnet,  and  thence  tran- 
scribed, with  the  EarPs  permission,  into  the  Onslow  copy  by 
George  Earl  of  Onslow,-  the  Son  of  the  Speaker.  The  sup- 
pressed passages  of  the  first  voluin^  were  also  communicated 
to  the  Earl  of  Onslow  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  are  inserted  in 
the  Onslow  copy,  as  are  also  the  notes  in  red  ink  of  Dean 
Swift,  taken  from  his  own  copy  of  the  History,  which  had 
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come  into  the  possession  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
and  afterwards  into  that  of  Henry  James  Brooke,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
It  has  since  perished  by  fire.  Of  these  several  sets  of  notes^ 
only  a  few  had  been  communicated  to  the  public.  Sir  John 
Daurymple*  in  his  Memoirs,  and  Mr.  Rose,  in  his  Observations 
on  Fox's  History,  have  published  seven  or  eight  only  of  the 
Dartmouth  notes ;  and  twenty  of  the  Onslow  collection  were 
inserted  in  the  twenty-seventh  Volume  of  the  European  Maga- 
zine, in  which  work  more  than  the  half  of  Swift's  remarks 
have  also  been  printed.  These  remarks,  we  may  add,  were  in- 
serted by  Dr.  Barrett  in  his  Essay  on  the  Life  of  Swift,  and 
they  have,  we  believe,  appeared  also  in  some  other  publi- 
cations. 

Bishop  Burnet  died  in  1715,  having  finished  his  History  of 
the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  if.  about  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  that  of  William  and  the  former  part  of 
.Queen  Anne^s  reign  in  1710,  and  the  continuation  of  the  work 
ittl713,  only  two  years  before  his  death.  The  first  volume 
of  the  work  was  published,  ia  folio,  in  1723,  and  the  second 
in  1734.  In  his  preface,  the  Bishop  states,  that  he  had  shewed 
his  history  to  several  of  his  friends ;  and  in  a  note  to  this 
passage.  Lord  Dartmouth  relates,  that  he  was  offered  the 
perusal  of  it,  which  he  declined,  knowing  that  Ife  had  grafted 
it  to  several  others,  and  that  he  might  avoid  the  imputation 
of  unfair  proceeding  if  any  part  of  it  had  been  surreptitiously 
published  Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  history,  sus- 
picions were  entertained,  that  many  passages  of  the  original 
work  were  omitted  by  the  Editors ;  and  even  positive  tes- 
timony was  adduced,  in  confirmation  of  the  exclusion.  In 
1795,  the  person  who  communicated  the  Notes  of  Onslow  and 
the  remarks  of  Swift  to  the  European  Magazine,  furnished 
twelve  passages,  which,  among  numerous  others,  had  been 
omitted  by  the  Editors  of  the  first  volume,  and  which  he  had 
probably  copied  from  either  the  Onslow  or  the  Hardwicke  copy 
of  Burnet.  The  Editors  of  the  History  had  promised  to 
deposit  the  copy  from  which  they  printed  in  some  public 
library  ;  and  in  tlie  preface  to  the  second  volume,  a  paragraph, 
to  which  the  signature  of  the  Bishop's  youngest  son  appeared, 
announced,  that  the  original  manuscript  of  both  volumes  would 
be  deposited  in  the  Cotton  library.  The  Cotton  library  was 
transferred  to  the  British  Museum ;  and  as  the  fire  which 
destroyed  so  many  of  the  Cottonian'MSS.  happened  in  1731, 
four  years  before  the  promise  was  publicly  declared  of  depo* 
siting  there  the  manuscriut  of  Burnet,  it  could  not  be  injured 
by  that  destructive  accident.  The  Editors  of  the  present 
edition  had  recourse  to  the  British  Muaeum  for  the  purpose  of 
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dbeoTetiiig  the  MS.  of  Bulmet ;  but  it  did  not  appear,  after  Iba 
most  aeeurata  examination,  that  it  had  ever  been  depoeifted  in 
the  Ubrary.  The  Editors,  therefore,  Tery  naturally  infer,  that 
the  same  reasons  which  induced  the  original  Editors  of  Bamet 
to  snpprem  passages  of  the  work.,  determined  them  also  to 
relinqaish  tl^ir  purpose  of  placing  the  MS.  in  an  aoceasibie 
library.  The  omission  of  the  passages  was  contrary  to  the 
Author's  express  injunctions  in  bis  last  will,  and  was  therefore 
wrong.  The  Oxford  Editors  impute  this  proceeding,  not  to  the 
potttuoal  prejudices  of  the  former  Editors,  but  to  tlie  desire 
which  they  felt  of  abating  the  displeasure  which  they  knew 
must  be  excited  against  their  father,  in  the  friends  or  relations 
of  Uiose  who  suffered  by  the  severity  of  his  censure.  On  ex«- 
antaing  the  suppressed  paftsages  as  restored  in  the  volumes 
before  us,  we  are  inclined,  in  some  instances,  to  entertain  an 
opinion  different  from  that  which  the  present  Editors  avow,  as 
toe  reasons  which  they  suggest  do  not  seem  to  us  sufficient  to 
accMmt  lor  the  omission  of  many  passages.  Not  a  few  of  the 
omissions,  we  should  ascribe  to  Burnel  himself.,  The  original 
EditofB  are  represented,  in  the  preface  to  the  present  edition, 
as  havisj^  consulted  their  own  feelings  in  the  omission  of 
several  traite  in  the  character  given  by  Burnet  of  his  vnde 
WarriBtoun.  in  tjie  History,  (Vol  L  p.  48.)  Warrietoun  is  said  to 
have  '  looked  on'  the  covenant  as  the  setting  Christ  on  his 
'  throne,'  and  so  was  out  of  measure  zealous  in  it ;  [and  he 
'  had  an  unrelenting  severity  of  temper  against  all  that  op- 

*  posed  it.^  The  latter  part  of  this  sentence  included  between 
brackets,  is  a  restored  passage  ;  but  it  would  seem  question- 
able whether  the  original  Editors  had  omitted  it  from  family 
feeling,  since  we  find  in  Burnet's  life,  written  by  his  son,  who 
was  one  of  the  Editors,  the  following  passage,  not  more  favour- 
able to  Wao-ristoun  than  the  preceding.    '  He   (Lord  War* 

*  ristDun)  was  so  zeidous  in  the  interests  of  his  party,  that 
'  neither  fHendsbip  nor  alliance  could  dispose  him  to  shew 
'  favonr  to<  those  who  refused  the  solemn  league  and  covenant*' 
(Vol.  VI.  p.  235.)  Now,  if  the  original  Editors  had  removed 
from  the  text  which  they  were  carrying  through  the  press,  the 
passage  wfaidh  describes  Warristoun  as  unrelenting  in  his 
severity  of  temper  against  such  persons  as  opposed  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  it  is  not  probable,  that  they  would,  in 
the  life  of  the  Bishop,  have  represented  Warristoun  as  so 
determined  and  zealous  in  the  interests  of  his  party,  as  to  have 
resisted  all  influence  of  friendship  and  connexion  that  might 
have  disposed  him  to  shew  favout  to  the  opponents  of  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant.  There  are  other  instances,  which 
might  be  adduced,  wherein  it  appears  to  be  equally  question^ 
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Me,  whether  the  suppression  is  chargeable  on  the  Buiitonr^ 
At  the  same  time,  we  caDnot  doubt  that  the  mamier  in  whhsh 
the  omissions  are  accounted  for  in  the  pteface  to  this  new 
edition,  is,  in  most  cases,  the  true  one.  Many  indivtdtmla 
were  living  at  the  date  of  the  publication  of  Burnet's  History, 
to  whom  uie  freedom  of  his  writing  could  not  but  be  oflfensive, 
as  he  was  little  solicitous  to  withhold  such  remarks  as 
their  conduct  seemed  to  him  to  justify  ;  and  of  others  against 
whom  his  animadversions  were  pointed,  there  were  numerous 
survivors  and  connexions  whom  the  Editors  might  not  wish  to 
provoke,  ^ut  to  what  extent  their  omissions  went,  and  in 
what  measure  they  fulfilled,  or  disregarded,  the  injunctions  of 
the  Bishop's  will,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  The  only 
means  of  settling  that  question,  would  be,  the  comparing  of 
the  original  manuscript  with  Uie  printed  copies;  out  that 
measure  is  now  impracticable,  the  loss  of  the  manuscript  being 
more  than  doubtful.  Among  the  restored  passages,  one  of  the 
most  important  is  a  paragraph  containing  the  character  of 
Charles  the  First,  whicn  we  shall  transcribe. 

•  *  [And  this  I  owe  to  truth  to  say,  that  by  many  tndicattons,  that  lay 
before  me  in  those  letfers^(letter8  of  Charies  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,) 
I  could  not  admire  either  the  judgement,  the  understanding*  or  the 
temper  of  that  unfortunate  prince.  He  had  little  regard  lo  Taw,  and 
seemed  to  think  he  was  not  Dound  to  observe  promises  or  oonoeisioas* 
that  were  extorted  from  biro  by  the  necesBity  of  his  dBufS.  He  hod 
little  tendemeas  in  his  nature ;  and  probably  bis  govieninieiit  would 
have  been  severe,  if  he  had  got  the  better  in  the  war:  his  ministers 
had  a  hard  time  under  him.  He  loved  violent  cooasels,  but  con- 
ducted them  so  ill,  that  thev  saw  they  must  all  perish  under  him. 
Those  who  observed  this,  and  advised  him  to  maxe  up  matters  with 
his  parliament  by  concessions,  rather  than  venture  on  a  war,  were 
bated  by  him,  even  when  the  extremities  to'whi^h  he  was  driven 
made  hun  follow  their  advices,  though  generally  too  late,  aiid  with 
so  ill  a  grac^t  that  he  lost  the  merit  of  his  concessions  in  the  awkward 
way  of  granting  them.  This  was  truly  Doke  Hamilton's  fiMe,  who, 
in  the  beginnmg  of  the  troubles,  went  in  warmly  enough  into 
acceptable  counts ;  but  when  he  saw  how  oiihatfpy  the  king  was  ha 
his  conduct,  he  was  ever  after  that  against  the  kng's  venturing  Oa 
a  war»  which  he  always  believed  woiw  be  fatal  to  him  in  the  ooa- 
clusion.]'    Vol.  I.  p.  517* 

In  the  preface  to  the  present  edition  of  Baraet,  the  pre- 
ceding passage  is  particularly  noticed  as  *  containing  a  severe 
*  attack  on  uie  cnaracter  or  King  Charles  I.,  chie%  founded 
'  on  that  prince's  letters  to  the  first  Duke  of  Hamilloa,  and  ou 
'.  Bishop  bumet's  acquaiAtwce^  with,  the  Hapiilton  papera  ;* 
and  the  Editors  have  taken  some  pains  to  invalidate  the  autho- 
rities on  which  the  character  of  vliarlaa  the  Ficat  is  gtveo  iu 
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4be  fMtoced  passage.    It  is,  however,  only  necessary  to  com- 
^re  with  that  paragraph  other  passages  in  Gurnet,  to  be  coa- 
vinced  of  its  perfect  consistency  with    the    representations 
which  the  printed  volumes  of  the  History  have  uniformly  ex- 
hibited of  the  principles  and  conduct  of  that  arbitrary  sove- 
reign.    '  To  the  king's  own  temper,  the  sequel  of  all  his  mis- 
fortonea  was  owing/ — '  His  reign»  both  in  peace  and  war,  was 
a  continual  series  of  errors :  so  that  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  had  a  true  judgement  of  things.    He  was  out  of  measure 
set  on  following  his  humour.' — '  He  had  too  high  a  notion  of 
tlie  re^al  power,  and  thought  that  every  opposition  to  it  was 
rebellion. — 'He  loved   high  and   rough  methods,  but  had 
neither  the  skill  to  conduct  them,  nor  the  height  of  genius  to 
manage  them.     He  hated  ad  that  ofi'ered  prudent  and  mo- 
derate counsels :  he  thought  it  flowed  from  a  meanness  of 
Sirit,  and  a  care  to  preserve  themselves  by  sacrificing  his  au- 
ority,  or  from  repaQlican  principles :  and  even  when  he  saw 
it  necessary  to  follow  such  advices,  yet,  he  hated  those  that 
ve  them.' — *  But  if  he  had  not  made  great  concessions,  he 
ad  sunk  without  being  able  to  make  a  struggle  for  it/ — ^'The 
truth  was,  the  king  did  not  come  into  those  concessions 
seasonably^  nor  with  a  good  grace :  all  appeared  to  be  ex- 
torted from  him*.' 
Now  the  amount  of  the  several  particulars  which  we  have 
brought  together,  and  which  are  all  to  be  found,  at  no  great 
distance  from  each  otber«  in  the  printed  copies  of  Burnet,  is  so 
perfectly  iu  agreement  with  the'  above  character  of  Chi^rles  I.» 
that  the  most  critical  examiner  would  be  puzzled  to  set  down 
the  difference  between  them ;  and  therefore,  no  severe  attack  on 
the  character  of  Ring  Charles  I.  is  chargeable  on  Burnet,  from 
the  evidence  of  the  restored  passage,  which  has  not  always 
existed  in  and  been  supported  by  me  printed  copies  of  tne 
History.    Burnet,  however,  is  not  invulnerable  in  respect  to 
the  consistency  of  his  representations  of  the  king's  character. 
There  is  a  note  subjoinea  to  the  passage  (p.  517  of  the  present 
edition)  which  we  nave  extracted,  containing  a  reference,  by 
Speaker  Onslow,  to  Burnet's  Memoirs  of  the  jDukes  of  Hamil- 
ton, in  which  otcar  the  following  words : — *  Having  proposed 
'  to  myself  nothing  more  in  this  wh(de  work,  than  to  let  the 
*  world  see  the  great  piety  and  strictness  of  conscience  that 
'bleraed  prince  carried  along  with  him  in  all  his  a&irs/ 
These  expressions  but  ill  accord  with  the  preceding  strictures, 
are  still  more  strongly  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments 


•  See  Burnet's  History^  pp.  5}»  53»  and  81.  of  this  Edition. 
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delivered  by  the  Bishop  in  "  Tfce  Royal  Martyr  kmieoled ;  a 
•*  sermon  preached  at  the  Savoy,  30lh  Jan.  I67f ,"  in  which  i^ 
spe^s  of  the  '  endless  virtues*  of  that  '  murdered  prince/  and 
offers '  divers  passages  drawn   out  of  papers  under  his  own 

*  royal  pen,  that  will  give  some  characters  of  his  great  sohI.' 
This  sermon  is  included  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Bishop's  works* 
in  the  edition  before  us,  but  is  not  noticed  in  the  Onslow  An- 
notations.  It  would  have  amply  supplied  the  Annotator  with 
materials  of  censure  and  reproach,  as  wnuld  some  other  parts  of 
Burnet's  works,  which  shew  that  he  was  not  always  so  indis- 
posed towards  arbitrary  principles  of  government,  as  he  appears 
to  have  become  after  he  had  accepted  of  place  from  a  revolu- 
tionary Sovereign.  When  he  published  his  *'  Royal  Martyr 
"  lamented/'  in  1676,  and  his  "  Memoirs  of  the  Hamilton^.** 
in  1676,  he  could  not  foresee  the  events  of  1688,  which  for 
ever  abolished  the  doctrines  of  the  *  passive  obedience  and 

*  non-resistance'  school  in  which  he  had  been  educated.  In 
the  inonitory  para^^raphs  which  form  the  conclusion  of  the 
Bishop's  work,  there  is  a  passage  to  which,  in  this  edition,  is 
appended  the  following  note.  He  is  complaining  of  the  supe- 
rior classes  of  society,  as  being  formed,  by  the  education 
which  they  receive  iu  the  Universities,  *  to  love  arbitrary  go- 

*  vernment,  and  to  become  slaves  to  absolute  monarchy.' 

<  To  what  did  this  instructor  form  hb  disciples,  when  he  afiaerted» 
that  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in  his  £pistle  to  the  Romans,  Cbap.  xiii.« 
•«  being  designed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  a  part  of  the  rule  of  an 
**  Christiana,  do  prove,  that  whoever  hath  the  supreme  power  is  to  be 
••  submitted  to,  and  never  resisted  ?*' — Bumet*s  Vindication  of  ike 
Church  of  Scotland f -p.  41.— See  also  his  Rojai  Martyr,  p.  22.* 

If  Bumet'a  later  principles  and  practice  were  better  thim  Sis 
Mirly  optnioiia,  hia  is  not  a  solitary  example  of  such  achai:i(i;e^ 
and  we  amy  be  glad,  if  the  folly  of  demanding  submission  to 
the  sole  authoiity  of  rulers  who  exercise  a  capricious  and 
oppressive  despotism,  destructive  to  the  liberties  and  happiness 
til  mankiad,  has  been  ao  manifest,  as  to  work  oiit  its  own  cor- 
rsetidi* 

Bnmet's  History  of  his  Owa  Time  has  long  maintained  its 
iriaae  omosg  tiie  most  importaiit  works  which  relate  to  the 
ttifeini  of  -tUs  country.  It  includes  a  survey  of  the  events 
Wduch  pneceded  the  Author's  entrafoce  upon  public  life,  coni'- 
nienciog  mth  the  accession  of  the  IStuarts  to  the  crown  of 
fioelacid ;  and  is  catMed  down  to  the  year  preceding  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne.  Copious  both  in  narration  and  remark,  it  is 
one  of  the  original  sources  from  which  subsequent  writers  of 
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history  must  derive  their  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  they 
record,  and  of  the  persons  whose  characters  they  delineate. 
The  credit^  therefore^  to  which  it  is  entitled^  is  a  point  which 
every  redder  who  values  correct  information  must  be  anxious 
to  have  determined.  What  then  is  the  authority  which  the 
work  may  justly  challenge?  Is  Burnet  to  be  trusted  as  an 
historian  on  whose  veracity  we  may  depend  ?  No  writer  has 
.  been  opposed  with  more  pertinacity  of  zeal,  nor  have  any. 
memoirs  been  more  frequently  charged  with  being  unfair  and 
erroneous  than  his.  His  work  has  been  criticised  with  un- 
sparing severity,  and  the  wish  to  detect  in  hi^s  accounts  such 
misrepresentations  as  might  support  the  charge  of  wilful  devia- 
tion from  truth,  has  not  always  been  successfully  attempted  to 
be  concealed.  The  eagerness  of  one  reviewer  of  Burnet*s 
History  to  destroy  its  authority,  may  be  fresh  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  some  of  our  readers;  and  they  who  remember  the 
manner  in  which  the  *'  Observations*'  of  Mr.  Rose,  were  ex- 
amined and  exposed  by  Serjeant  Hey  wood,  in  his  Vindication 
of  Fox's  Historical  Work,  cannot  have  forgotten  how  effectu- 
ally the  authority  of  Burnet  was  supported  against  a  host  of 
presumptive  arguments^  the  materials  for  which  had  been 
hunted  otit  with  the  utmost  industry  of  research,  and  put  to- 
s;ether  with  so  much  art  as  apparently  to  force  the  conclusion 
which  the  writer  wished  to  establish.  Other  instances  have 
occurred,  in  which  the  truth  of  Burnet's  narration  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  production  of  evidence  which  was  inacces- 
sible to  his  earliest  examiners  ;  and  facts  which  rested  on  his 
sole  authority,  have  been  established  by  other  and  independent 
testimony. 

We  see,  then,  no  reason  for  withholding  from  Burnet  the 
credit  due  to  a  writer  of  memoirs  and  annals,  whose  design  was 
more  extensive  than  to  describe  only  the  transactions  in  which 
he  was  personally  conceroed.  In  some  cases,  his  errors  have 
been  successfully  detected ;  but  a  supposed  refutation  of  his 
opinioo!<*ha8  often,  with  little  propriety,  been  held  out  as  a  de- 
monstration of  his  forgetfulness  of  truth.  He  appears  to  have 
been  inquisitive,  and  not  always  discreet  in  his  mq^uiries,  nor 
always  judicious  in  the  selection  of  the  information  which  his 
inquiries  procured  him«  But  his  penetration,  if  not  so  profound 
as  always  to  conduct  him  to  the  knbwled^e  which  would  have 
enabled  hira  to  reach  the  excellence  of  a  pbiloaojphic^il  historian, 
was  not  BO  superficial  as  some  of  his  adversaries  have  repre- 
sented. To  what  extent  he  had  charged  his  memory  with  the 
inforiDatioa  which  he  had  obtained,  and  what  were  the  precau- 
tions which  be  used  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  hia  recollections^ 
we  are  unable  to  ascertain ;  but,  with  the  greatest  attention  to 
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such  varied  and  extensive  materials  as  were  requisite  in  the 
composition  of  his  History,  and  which  had  been  accumulating 
for  many  years,  the  avoidance  of  error  was  not  in  every  instance 
practicable.  His  prejudices  might  sometimes  misleaSl  him,  if 
not  in  the  substantial  parts  of  his  relation,  yet,  in  respect  to  the 
minuter  details  which  bis  accounts  comprise.  But,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  strength  and  influence  of  his  party  bias, 
there  is  unquestionable  evidence,  that  he  was  uncontrolled  by 
such  a  principle  in  some  of  the  most  important  of  his  state* 
ments.  No  reader  of  his  work  can  go  through  the  accounts 
which  he  has  given  of  the  discoveries  of  Oates  and  the  Popish 
plot,  without  me  conviction  of  his  probity,  nor  finish  his  pern* 
sal  of  them  without  admiring  the  dignified  character  of  bis  re- 
flections. He  could  both  censure  his  friends,  where  censure 
was  incurred  by  them ;  and  bestow  commendation  where  it 
was  deserved,  upon  his  opponents  and  others,  for  whom  he 
could  not  be  supposed  to  entertain  afl^ection.  In  times  more 
critical  and  perilous  to  public  men  than  any  other  in  our  nation- 
al history,  and  when  so  many  in  the  service  of  the  sovereigns 
whom  the  revolution  had  placed  upon  the  throne,  were  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  dethroned  monarch,  Burnet  never  com- 
promised his  allegiance.  He  was  evidently  sincere  in  his  at- 
tachment to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  his  conviction  of  the 
truth  and  value  of  the  great  principles  of  public  liberty,  was, 
we  believe,  not  only  honest,  but  carried  him  forward,  with  more 
activity,  perhaps,  tnan  quite  accorded  with  his  clerical  charac- 
ter and  station,  into  the  political  ae^itations  of  the  times. 

In  the  attainder  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  and  in  some  other 
measures,  Burnet  had,  to  use  his  own  words  in  reference  to 
ihe  former  transaction,  '  a  much  larger  share  than  might  seem 
'  to  become  a  man  of  his  profession.'  But  the  secular  consti- 
tution of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  which  allows  her 
Bishops  to  '  lift  their  mitred  fronts  in  courts  and  parliaments,' 
is  in  part  answerable  for  the  hazards  to  which  such  a  man*s 
virtue  may  be  exposed  when  he  is  committed  to  the  influence 
of  impassioned  debate. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  which  the  readers 
of  Burnet's  History  will  be  concerned  to  notice,  is  his  neglect 
of  Locke,  whose  name  and  merits  were  well  deserving  of  record 
by  a  writer  who  had  undertaken  to  describe  the  progress  of  a 
revolution  in  which  the  services  of  that  distinguished  person 
were  so  eminent.  It  is  surprising,  that  Burnet,^  who  commends 
Hoadley  for  his  exposure  of  Filmer,  in  vindication  of  the  Revo*- 
lution,  should  have  omitted  to  notice  Locke's  work  on  Govern- 
ment, which  was  written  with  the  same  design,  and  which  so 
effectively  established    the  principles  for  wnich  Hoadley  is 
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haded  by  the  Binhop.  There  is  a  note  on  this  sabject  by 
Speaker  Onslow,  Vol.  IV.  p.  '282,  who  attributes  the  omission 
to  the  prejudices  of  Burnet. 

If  Burnet's  prejudices  operated  in  this  instance,  they  might 
operate  in  other  cases.  He  might  also  be  careless  and  credu* 
lous,  as  some  of  his  defenders  have  admitted.  Bat  that  he  wit-* 
fdlly  falsified  his  narrative,  and  ^as  guilty  of  deliberate  perver- 
sion of  truth,  is  altogether  improbable.  His  reli^ous  character 
is  above  suspicion,  and  the  solemn  profession  and  appeal  which  ^ 
he  has  preBxed  to  his'  History,  are  vouchers  for  his  integrity, 
that  he  tells  *  the  truth  on  all  occasions,  as  fully  and  freely  as 
'  upon^  bis  *  best  inquiry'  he  had  been  '  able  to  find  it  out  '* 
though  they  could  not  protect  his  pages  against  the  intrusion  of 
eiTor.  The  substantial  credit  of  his  work  is  not  only  unim- 
paired, but  It  has  received  so  many  extraordinary  confirmations 
from  documents  which  have  been  published  m  very  modem 
times,  that  it  will  descend  to  future  ages  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
terest! ng  and  valuable  historical  compositions  which  illustrate 
the  affairs  of  this  country  ^and  of  Europe,  during  a  period  of 
great  change,  and  of  great  political  improvement. 

Tlie  first  of  Lord  Dartmouth's  notes  contains  the  following 
character  of  Burnet. 

'  Bishop  Burnet  was  a  man  of  the  roost  extensive  knowledge  I  ever 
met  with  ;  had  read  and  seen  a  great  deal,  with  a  prodigious  roemoryt 
and  a  very  indifferent  judgement:  he  was  extrerocly  partial,  and  ' 
readily  took  every  thing  for  granted  that  he  heard  to  the  prejudice  of 
those  that  be  did  not  like  :  which  made  him  pass  for  a  man  of  less 
trutli  than  he  really  was.  I  do  not  think  he  designedly  published  any 
thing  helieheved  to  be  false.  He  had  a  boisterous  vehement  manner 
of  expremng  himself,  which  often  made  him  ridiculous,  especially  in 
the  hoQse  of  lords,  when  what  he  said  would  not  have  been  thought 
io»  delivered  in  a  lower  voice,  and  a  calmer  behavioar.  His  vast 
knowledge  occasioned  his  frequent  rambling  from  the  point  he  was 
(peaking  to,  which  ran  him  into  discourses  of  so  universal  a  nature* 
that  there  was  no  end  to  be  expected  but  from  a  failure  of  his 
strength  and  spirits,  of  both  which  he  bad  a  larger  share  than  most 
men;  which  were  accompanied  with  a  most  invincible  assurance.' 
DARTMOUTH. 

Buzneti  however,  is  not  permitted  by  this  Tory  nobleman  to 
retain  the  benefit  which  the  preceding  testimony  to  his  upright* 
nessconfers*  He  declares  himself  fully  satisfied  Uiat '  the  Bishop 
'  publisbed  many  things  tiiat  be  knew  te  be  false  ;*  (Vol.  IV.  p.  I.) 
—and  represents  his  vanity  as  '  being  v^y  apt  to  ^et  the  better 
'  of  his  noodesty,  and  sometimes  of  his  truth,  of  which/  his  lord- 
ship addsp  *  there  are  many  instances  in  this  bistery  thiit  I  did  nqt 
'expect/    (VoL  III.  p.  2)4.)    The  remarks  of  the   p^e^'U^ 
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Editors  m  their  preface,  in  referenee  to  this  recantation  of  the 
noble  Aonotator,  are  so  appropriate  and  satisfactory  that  we 
shall  offer  them  to  our  readers. 

*  Lord  Dartmouth  uses  strong,  and  Swift  much  ill  language,  on 
Burnet's  suppo^d  want  of  veracity  ;  and  die  eKcellent  Latin  verses  of 
Dean  Moss  on  the  same  subject  are  now,  we  understand,  in  print. 
Yet»  the  bishop's  friends  need  not  be  apprehensive  of  a  verdict  of 
wilful  falsehood  against  him  in  consequence  of  the  corrections  of  his 
narrative  in  the  subsequent  annotations.  Lord  Dartmouth,  indeed, 
a'  man  of  honour,  ssserts,  that  this  author  has  published  many  things 
which  he  knew  to  be  untrue.  See  his  note  at  the  beginning  of  vol. 
iv.  His  lordship,  it  must  be  allowed,  had  better  opportunities  than 
we  have  for  determining  what  Burnet  knew  ;  but,  as  he  has  adduced 
little  or  nothing  in  support  of  this  charge,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
think,  that  strong  prejudice,  not  wilful  falsehood,  occasioned  the 
bishop's  erroneous  statements.'    p.  xi. 

The  prejudices  .of  this  Earl  inrere  quite  as  strong  as  those  of 
the  BisQop ;  only,  their  direction  was  entirely  different.  Neither 
the  religious  principles  nor  the  political  tenets  of  the  latter 
were  agreeable  to  the  former  personage,  who  betrays  throuo;h- 
out  his  remarks,  the  most  determined  personal  dislike  to  the 
author  on  whose  work  he  comments.  They  belonged  to  parties 
in  the  State  who  were  opposed  to  each  other,  and  the  ani- 
mosities which  those  parties  mutually  cherished,  could  not  give 
the  Earl  greater  advantages  in  respect  of  temper,  than  his  rivals 
'  might  fairly  claim.  Whatever  might  be  his  Lordship^s  know- 
ledge^ of  Burnet,  he  ha$  given  proof  that  it  was  less  correct  than 
was  required  sometimes  to  justify  his  censures.  Burnet  was  no 
dishonour  to  the  see  of  Salisbury,  and  therefore,  there  could 
be  no  liberality  in  reflecting  upon  hk  previous  circumstances, 
as  this  Lord  has  done  (Vol.  VL  p.  161)  ;  but  he  should  have 
known,  that  Burnet  had  never  been  '  a  Scotch  presbyterian 
'  minister.'  Burnet  is  described  by  Locd  Dartmouth,  in  several 
of  his  notes,  as  an  ambitions  man,  eager  in  his  desires  of  pre* 
ferment,  and  ill  able  to  conceal  his  disappointment  when  they 
were  not  gratified.  Advancenient  in  office  might,  perhaps,  be 
an  object  of  Burnet's  wishes ;  and  he  might  not  always  be 
pleased  with  the  e;caltation  of  persons  who  were  raised  to  fill 
the  first  stations  in  the  church. .  But  that  Burnet  was  an  illus- 
trious and  exemplary  bishop,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  was 
not  only  attentive  to  the  decorum  of  the  character  which  he 
sustained,  but  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  datieB  of  bis  office, 
and  laboured  most  assiduously  to  promote  the  interests  of  true 
religion.  He  was  vigilant  in  the  inspection  of  his  diocese,  and 
liberal  as  a  patron  of  his  clergy.  He  was  munificent  in  hia 
charities^  and  was  eamest  in  doing  good  of  every  kind*    Hi« 
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oftring  to  Msira  bis  aae  on  receiving  the  «()poiatineut  of  pre* 
ceptorto  the  Poke  of  Gloceiter,  and  his  appropriating  the 
emoluments  of  the  latter  office  to  charitable  purposes,  are  tee- 
timonies  to  the  purity  of  his  principles,  which  prove  tiMit  he 
could  practise  die  lessons  of  self*denial  which  be  taught.    And 

Erobably,  if  Burnet  had  been  different  as  a  Bishop  from  what 
e  was^  lie  had  been  less  disliked  by  this  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 
The  Dartmouth  notes  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  these 
volumes :  they  comprise  a  fund  of  interesting  information  on 
the  court  intri^es  and  political  transactions  of  the  times,  and 
abound  with  int9re$ting  and  well-told  anecdotes.  We  shall 
transcrilike  a  few  of  them  as  speciiuens. 

Mary^  daughter  of  CrowweU,  *  She  outlived  the  earl  of  Falcon- 
bridge,  who,  by  her  prudent  management,  (as  it  was  generally 
thought,)  was  a  privy  counsellor  to  Oliver,  Richard,  King  Charles 
the  Second^  l^ing  James  the  Second,  and  Ring  William  the  Third. 
Aflcr  his  death,  she  desired  Sir  Harry  Sheers  to  write  an  inscription 
for  his  monument,  and  would  have  it  inserted,  that  in  such  a  year  be 
married  his  highness  the  then  lord  protector  of  Elngland's  daughter ; 
which.  Sir  Harry  told  her,  he  feared  might  giv^  clffence  :  she  answered^ 
that  nobody  could  dispute  matters  of  fact,  therefore  insisted  that  it 
should  be  inserted.  I  do  not  know  if  it  were  ever  erected,  but  Sir 
Harry  told  me  the  story^  with  some  encomiums  upon  the  spirit  of  the 
lady.     D/    Vol.  I.  p.  142. 

Burnet*  *  It  is  a  httle  surprising  that  a  youth  of  nineteen  should 
have  been  let  into  the  secret  of  all  affairs.  No  doubt,  the  great 
moderation,  and  zeal  for  episcopacy,  which  he  mentions  with  a  singu- 
lar degree  of  modesty,  which  appeared  early  in  him,  and  continued 
to  his  dying  day,  must  have  been  the  inducements  :  besides  a 
notable  faculty  he  bad  in  keeping  a  secret ;  which  I  gave  queen 
Ann  a  proof  of,  by  telling  her  before  hand,  I  would  tell  the  bishop  of 
Salisbury  a  particular  story,  and  enjoin  him  secrecy,  which  he  readily 
promised^  but  came  two  days  after  from  London  to  Windsor,  to  tell 
it  her,  which  made  her  laugh  very  lieartily.  D/    p.  263. 

Precedent.  *  I  never  oould  understand,  why  a  precedent,  unless  in 
ceremonial  matters,  should  ever  be  thought  a  warrant  for  the  hlce 
proceedings.  If  the  thing  In  itself  be  right,  it  ought  to  be  done, 
though  it  were  never  done  before :  if  it  be  wrong,  its  having  been 
done  a  thousand  times  can  never  justify  its  being  done  any  more.  D.^ 

Vol.  IV.  p.  SSI. 

Church  property*  '  W%  hear  much  of  the  poverty  of  some  (of  the 
clergy),  but  nothing  of  the  weall^  of  others ;  but  take  it  in  the  whole, 
sod  no  Christian  cburdi  has  a  better  provision.  If  the  lands  be- 
longing to  deaAS  and  chaptecs,  who  are  of  na  more  use.  either  to  the 
clwch  or  state,  than  abbots  and  monks,  were  divided  amon^t  the 
poor  clergy  in  every  diocese,  there  would  be  no  just  cause  ^  com- 
plaint ;  unless  that  bishops'  daughters  would  not  go  off  so  wefH  as 
they  do  now  with  a  good  sinecure.    And  if  bishops  themselves  were 
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brought  to  an  equality  of  revenue  as  well  as  funcdbh*  it  %ould  pre^ 
vent  the  great  fcandaf  given  by  commendaois  and  translatfonsy  that 
are  daily  increasing.  D/    Vol.  V.  p.  119. 

ArcUnshop  Tennuan.  *  I  was  ordered  by  the  queen  to  go  to 
Lambeth,  and  acquaint  the  archbisliop,  that  she  thought  it  necessary 
that  some  censure  should  pass  upon  Wbiston  and  his  book,  which 
gave  great  offisnce.  He  said  it  was  a  bad  book,  and  there  were  a 
great  many,  but  the  worst  of  all  came  from  abroad ;  and  wished  there 
might  be  some  stop  put  to  that.  I  told  him,  there  were  bad  books 
every  where,  but  wnich  did  his  grace  mean?  He  8atd»  there  was 
one  ^avle  had  wrote  a  naughty  book  about  a  comet  that  did  a  great 
deal  of  harm.  I  told  him,  I  had  read  it,  and  did  not  think  there 
was  much  in  it ;  the  chief  design  being  to  prove  that  idolatry  waa 
worse  than  atheism,  and  that  false  worsnip  was  more  offensive  to  God 
than  none.  He  said»  indeed  he  had  not  r^ad  it,  and  I  found  by  bis 
discourse  that  he  had  not  read  Whistoo's ;  which,  I  told  him,  struck  at 
the  essentials  of  the  Christian  religion.  He  said,  there  were  some 
difficulties  and  disputes  about  prosecuting  men  for  their  opinions,  and 
I  never  could  prevail  with  him  to  tell  me  plainly,  whether  be  would  do 
what  the  queen  desired  of  him,  or  no.  dmI  he  afterwards  sent  me  a 
very  unintelligible  letter,  that  concluded  with  excusing  bb  not  having 
wrote  witb  bis  own  hand,  because  he  had  the  gout  in  both  his  feet.  D.' 
Vol.  VI.  p.  5a 

Creation  of  Peere*  '  I  was  never  so  much  aurpriied,  ^  when  the 
queen  drew  a  list  of  twelve  lords  out  of  her  pocket,  and  ordered  roe 
to  brin^  warrants  for  them ;  there  not  having  been  the  least  intimation 
befora  it  was  to  be  put  in  execution.  I  asked  her,  if  she  designed  to 
have  them  all  made  at  once.  She  asked  me,  if  I  had  any  exceptions 
to  the  legality  of  it.  I  said.  No;  but  doubted  very  much  of  the  ex- 
pediency, for  I  feared  it  would  have  a  very  ill  etfect  in  the  house  of 
lords,  and  no  good  one  in  the  kingdom.  She  said,  she  had  made 
fewer  lords  than  any  o'f  her  predecessors,  and  I  saw  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  and  the  Whigs  were  resolved  to  distress  her  as  much  aa 
they  could,  and  she  must  do  what  she  could  to  help  henelf.  t-told 
her,  I  wished  it  proved  a  remedy  to  what  she  so  iusUy  complained  of, 
but  I  thpught  it  my  duty  to  tell  her  my  apprehensions,  as  well  aa 
execute  her  commands.  She  thanked  me,  and  said,  she  liked  it  aa 
little  as  I  did,  butjdid  not  find  that  any  body  could  propose  a  better  ex- 
pedient. I  asked  lord  Oxford  afterwards,  what  was  the  real  induce* 
ment  for  taking  so  odious  a  course,  when  there  were  leas  shocking 
means  to  have  acquired  the  same  end.  He  said,  tiie  Scotch  lorda 
were  grown  so  extravagant  in  their  demands,  that  it  was  hig^  time  to 
let  them  see  they  were  not  so  much  wanted  as  they  imagined ;  for 
they  were  now  come  to  expect  a  reward  for  every  vote  they  gave.  D.' 
p.  87. 

SiAop  Atterhury.  '  Atterbury  was  just  such  another  busy,  hot« 
headed,  confident  churchman  aa  Burnet,  but  had  a  much  superior 
understanding.  He  was  litigious  and  vexatious  to  so  hish  a  degree, 
thai  he  iraa  removed  firom  the  deaneries  of  CarlUe  and  Chrisl-c&urch 
aa  Ae  only  meaoa  la  restore  tboa  to  any  tderaUe  atale  of  peace  and 
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qinift.    I  never  kxm  the  qiieep  do  aov  thing  with  so  much  reluctancv* 

wm  thefigning  of  his  conge  d^ilire,    Sne  told  me,  she  knew  he  would 

be  as  m^dliDg  and  troublesohie  as  the  bishop  of  Salisbury^  had  more 

ambitioii,  and  was  less  tractable.    I  told  her,  I  thought  she  had  a 

ri^ht  notion  of  the  man,  therefore  .wondered  she  would  do  it.     She 

maadp  lord  Harcourt  had  answered  for    his  behaviour,  and  she  had 

lately  disobliged  him,  by  refusing  the  like  request  for  Dr.  Sacheyerel, 

and  found  if  she  did  not  grant  tnis,  she  must  break  with  him  quite; 

.'whicbf  she  believed,  I  would  not  think  advisable.    I  told  her,  I  really 

thought  tuxv  thing  was  .more  so,  than  letting  such  boutefeus  into  the 

dnirai  and  house  of  lords*  D.*    (' Atterbury,  in  return  for  these  re- 

Mxmf/ot  would,  if  he  had  thought  it  worth  while,  have  treated  his 

loidBbip  as  roi^hly  as  he  did  in  those  bitter  lines  lord  Cadogan,  for 

liropoaing  to  have  him  thrown  to  the  lions  in  the  tower. ')    p.  165. 

The  concluding  remark  is  subjoined  to  his  lordship's  anno- 
tation by  the  present  Editors,  who  have  added,  in  every  part 
of  the  work,  numerous  notes  for  the  purpose  of  correction  and 
fiiUer  illustration.  They  are  drawn  principally  from  the  pro- 
fessed answerers  of  Burnet,  the  historians  of  particular  penods 
of  onr  liistory,  from  writers  of  memoirs  and  of  scarce  tracts, 
andoecasioQally^from  mamiscript  authorities.  Among  these, 
we  observe  strictures  on  some  doctrines  anH  opinions  which  ap- 
pear in  the  other  annotations,  \diieb,  if  they  do  not  always 
sarisfy  ns,  hever  offend  us  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
delirered  by  the  Editors,  who  are  not  only  deserving  of  com- 
mendation for  the  care  and  labour  which  they  have  employed 
upon. the  volumes  before  us,  but  are  entitled  to  praise  for  the 
judicious  and  liberal  spirit  which  they  have  infused  into  such 
parts  of  the  composition  as  they  have  enabled  us  to  attribute 
to  themselves.  We  have  great  pleasure  in  copying  from  a  pub- 
lication issued  from  the  Clarendon  press,  the  toUowing  passage, 
which  iii  tixe  conclusion  of  the  Editors*  preface. 

*  It  ought  stilly  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  at,  or  soon  afler 
the  Bevolution,  a  solemn  recognition  was  made  of  the  liberties  of 
Englishmen ;  the  power  of  dispensing  with  the  laws  was  abrogated  in 
all  cases;  tb0  judges  were  no  longer  dlsmrssible  at  the  sole  pleasure  of 
the  prown;  a  proyisioo  was  made  against  the  long  continuance  of  par- 
Uansents;  ftei^om  of  religious  worsliip  was  secured  to  the  great  body 
.of  Protestant  Piss^nters;  the  important  and  necessary  measures  of  a 
union  with  Scotland  was-  eflected ;  the  liberty  of  the  press  establish- 
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The  8peaker*s  Notesi  addressed  to  his  son,  are  numerous. 
Tliey  frequently  :Te&r  to  points  of  pariiameotery.rigbt  Stfid  prac- 
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tice,  but  contain  many  incfidental  diseasfiioiM  on  pofitical  sub* 

1'ects,  as  well  ad  many  sketches^  of  the  personal  oharacter  and 
listory  of  his  cootemporaries,  and  are  justly  described  by  the 
present  Editors  as  sensible  and  instructive.    We  should  have 
{Measure  in  enabling  our  readers  to  verify  this  deseription   of 
thea ;  bat  we  have  only  room  for  the  extracts  wbieh  follow. 
The  noles  of  Lord  Hardwicke  are  much  fewer  ia  number  than 
those  of  the  other  anootalors ;  they  are  candid  and  jttdieioue, 
and  are  valuaJUe  for  the  references  which  they  contaia  to  the 
papers  of  Lord  Somen(»  which  caiitie  into  the  possession  of  the 
£ari  of  Hardwicke  through  his  marriage  witii  Lord  Soraer^s 
niece,  and  most  of  which  were  destroyed  by  the  fire  m  Lincoln's 
Inn. 

Ther^  are  two  notes  byS|>eaker  Onslow,  tl^hich  describe 
Burnet  as  a  preacher.  The  first  of  these  refers  to  his  sermon 
against  popery  at  the  Rolls  chapel,  which  was  so  offensive  to 
the  court,  and  which  led  to  his  dismission  from  Us  employ- 
ments in  the  Church^  The  second  relates  to  the  family  lectures 
which  Burnet  was  accustomed  to  maintain  in  his  own  ho«ae  on 
Sunday  evenings*  and  which  were  much  frequented  by  persons 
of  distinction. 

<  Sir  J.  Jekyl  told  me,  Chat  he  ^I'as  present  at  this  sermon  :  I  think 
it  was  this :  and  that  when  the  author  had  preached  out  the  hour-glass, 
he  took  it  up,  i^nd  held  it  aloft  in  his  hana,  and  then  turned  it  up  for 
another  hour,  upon  which  the  audience  (a  very  large  one  for  the 
place)  set  up  almost  a  shout  for  joy*  I  once  heard  him  preach  at  the 
Temple  church,  on  the  subject  of  popeiy ;  it  was  on  the  fast-day  for 
the  negotiations  of  peace  at  Utrecht.  He  set  forth  all  the  horrors  of 
that  religion  witli  such  force  of  speech  and  action,  (for  be  had  much 
of  that  in  his  preaching  at  all  times,)  that  1  have  never  seen  an  audi- 
ence any  where  so  much  affected,  as  we  all  were  who  were  present  at 
this  discourse.  He  preached  then,  as  he  generally  did,  without  notes. 
He  was  in  his  esterior  too  the  finest  figure  1  ever  saw  in  a  pulpit.  O.' 
Vol.  IL  439. 

*  I  had  admittance  to  hear  one  of  these  lectures.  It  was  upon  the 
new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  after  the  general  confla^ation*  He 
first  read  to  us  the  cha^Mer  in  St.  Peter,  where  this  is  described. 
Then  enlarged  upon  it  with  that  force  of  imi^ination  and  sdeooity 
of  speech  and  manner,  (the  subject  suiting  bis  genius,)  as  to  make 
this  remembrance  of  it  to  afiect  me  extremely  even  now,  although 
it  is  near  forty  years  ago  since  I  heard  it.  I  resnember  it  the  more, 
because  I  never  heard  a  preacher  equal  to  him.  There  was  an  eai- 
nastness  of  heart,  and  look,  and  voice,  that  h  tcaroely  to  be  con- 
ceived, as  it  is  not  the  &shion  of  the  present  times,  aodlMr  the  want 
of  which,  as  much  as  any  thing,  religion  is  every  day  failing  with 
us.    0/    Vol.  VI.  p.  313, 

The  remaika  of  Swift  are  generally  very  brief,  seldom  ex- 
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ceedifig  half-a-dozen  words»  aod  carry  with  them  fery  Buffi- 
cieot  evidence  of  their  genuineness.  They  are  ahrewd  and 
pangent,  often  amusing,  but  sometimes  offensive;  as  the 
writer  of  them  has  been  as  little  careful  to  preserve  the  ro- 

Juisite  decorum  of  esprcasion  here  as  in  others  of  hi»  works, 
or  the  asperity  and  malignity  which  but  too  frequently  present 
themselves  in  these  notes,  there  may  perhaps  be  mo  more 
plausible  way  of  accounting,  than  by  attributing  them  to 
feelings  of  personal  hatred  in  their  Author.  Such  a  Bishop  as 
Burnet  could  never  be  in  esteem  with  such  a  Churchman  as  the 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  The  notes  of  the  Dean  leave  no  room 
to  doubt  his  having  carefully  read  the  work  to  wtrich  he  has 
appended  so  many  strictures ;  and  we  can  never  believe  that 
the  veracity  of  the  Bishop  would  have  been  spared,  if,  by  such 
an  examiner,  the  truth  of  his  history  could  have  been  ques- 
tioned. But  its  authority  will  sustain  no  injury  from  tneso 
animadversions.  Swiffs  silence,  where  he  does  not  find  fault, 
and  his  temper  very  often  where  he  does,  speak  loudly  in 
Iav0iir  of  Burnet,  whose  statements  in  not  a  few  instances  be 
directly  confirms.  We  shall  supply  our  readers  with  a  selection 
from  these  remarks. 

In  his  preface,  Bornet  cautions  his  readers  to  watch  the 
expressions  to  which  he  may  have  given  utterance  respecting 
the  clergy. 

*  The  peevishness,  the  ill-nature,  and  the  ambition  of  many  cler- 
gymen, has  sliarpened  my  Bpirit,  perhaps,  too  much  against  them : 
to  I  warn  my  readers  to  take  all  that  I  say  on  these  heads  with  some 
grains  of  allowance  ' — *  I  will  take  his  warning.'  Swifl. 

Burnet^  Vol.  I.  p.  S4v  *  I  turn  now  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland, 
which  are  but  little  known.'    *  Not  worth  knowing.'  8. 

'  I  saw  him  so  low,'  (says  Burnet,  Vol.  I.  p.  40,  speaking  of 
Steward,  Earl  of  Traqnair,)  *  that  he  wanted  bread,  and  was  forced 
Co  beg ;  and  it  was  believed,  died  of  hunger.'  *  A  strange  death : 
perhaps  it  was  want  of  meat.'  S. 

Bumeif  I.  47.  *  The  Earl  of  Argyle  was  a  more  solemn  sort  of 
a  man,  grave  and  sober,  free  of  alfscandalous  vices.'  *  As  a  man  is 
free  of  a  c6rporaeion,  he  means.'  S. 

Burnett  1. 86.  '  Elxmv  Ba<ffXixii,  which  was  universally  believed  to 
be  his  own  ^Charles  the  First} ;  and  that  coming  out  soon  after  his 
death,  had  tiie  greatest  run  in  many  impressions  that  any  book  has 
had  in  our  age.'  '  I  think  it  a  poor  treatise,  and  that  the  king  did 
not  write  it.*  S. 

Burnet,  I.  88.  '  Upon  the  krog's  death,  the  Scots  proclaimed  his 
son  kingt  and  sent  over  Sir  George  Wincam  that  married  my  great- 
aunt.'    *  Was  that  the  reason  he  was  sent  ?'  S. 

Bumeif  I.  877.  'It  (Paradise  Lost)  was  esteemed  the  beau- 
tifulest  and  perfectest  ooem  that  ever  was  writ,  at  least  in  our  lan- 
guage.'   *  A  mistakei  tor  it  is  in  English.'  S. 
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Bmiuif  I.  447.  *  He  (Hyde,  Earl  of  Rochester)  has  a  Veiygood 
pen.*    '  I  suppose  it  was  of  gold  or  silver.'  jS. 

Burnet^  Vol.  II.  SS.  '  I  told  hinoy  what  afterwards  ^hhppetied, 
'that  tnost  c^  these  wouM  taake  their  owi'iettns,  and  leare  bin»  ja  the 
liirdh.*  '« True  sublime.' S.'  ^  .      .    ., 

BuHttt^  II.  4^.  ^  I  was  «ffer  of  MaKitfDBett*8  opiniQa^^who^iieyer 
wished  to  tee  any  more  synods  of  tlie  dergy/    <  Pog.'  iS«^     • 

Burnett  II.  4S6.  <  And  now  the  tables  were  tiirtted.'  *  Siyla  of 
a  gamester/  S. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  volume,  we  find  the  following 
note  on  Bumefs  character  of  Charles  the  Second. 

*  He  was  certainly,  a  very  bad  prince,  but  not  to  the  degvee  de- 
scribed in  this  character*  which  is  poorly  drawn,  and  minded  with 
malice  very  unworthy  an  historian,^  and  the  style  abominable,  as  in 
the  whole  history*  and  the  observations  trite  and  vulgar.*  S.  - 
.  Burnet^  Vol.  III.  262.  '  He  fthe  Earl  of  Shrewsbnryj  swflted 
to  be  a  man  of  great  probity,  ana  to  have  a  high 'sense  if  faMiour/ 
'  Quite  contrary.' S. 

Burnett  HI*  SSS.  *  I  was  affiscted  with  this  dismal  refene  or««be 
fortune  of  a  great  prince  (James  the  Second),  m6re  than  I  ttnnk  fit 
to  express.'    •  Or  than  I  will  believe.'  S. 

Bumeif  HI.  941.  *  Old  Serjeant  Maynard  came  with  the  mm  of 
the  law.  He  was  Aen  near  ninety,  and  yet  he  said  the  liveliest  thing 
that  was  heard  of  on  that  occasion.  The  prince  took  notice  of  his 
great  age,  and  said,  that  he  had  outlived  all  tne  men  of  the  lair  <tf*^  his 
time:  he  answered,  he  had  like  to  have  outlived  the  law  itself,  ii>  his 
highness  had  not  come  over.'    '  He  was  ian  old  rogue  ibr  all  tbas.'  S. 

Bmtwt,  Vol.  V.  401.  'The  clergy  were  making  the  settle  bold 
claim  there  (Ireland),  that.&ad  raised  such  disputes  among  us.'  *  Dog, 
dog,  dog.'  S. 

Burmet,  Vol.  VI.  133.  *  The  earl  of  Godolphin.-^ After  Iwving 
been  thirty  years  in  |he  treasury,  and  during  nine  of  those,  iord- 
' treasurer,  as  be  was  never. once  suspected  of  corruption,  or  of  suifisr- 
ing  his  servants  to  grow  rich  under  him^  so,  in  all  that  tiifte,  his 
estate  was  not  increased  by  him  to  the  visiue  of  4KXM*  *  A  great 
lie'  S. 

Burnet,  VI,  315.  Life  of  the  Author.--'  The  charaeter  I  Ifave 
given  htsvwhres  will  scarce  make  it  an  adcUtion  to  blS,  that  he  was  a 
most  affectionate  husband.  His  tender  care  tof  the  firsthand'  his 
ibnd  love  to  the  other  two*'    *  Tbrqe  wives/  S. 

There  ia  a  character  of  Swift  by  Speaker  Onslow,  which 
entirely  accprds.  with  the  judgement  that  the  better  part  of 
mankind  have  pronounced*  in  times  more  remote  fVotn  the 
political  contentiomr  in  which  the  Dean  figured,  and  more-  fa- 
vourable to  the  formaition  of  a  just  estimate  of  his  merit.  It 
occurs  in  a  note  appended  to  some  remarks  of  Lord  'Dart- 
mouth's, on  the  appomtment  of  the  Dutches  of  SottierBCft  to 
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file  court  offices  which  bad  been  vacated  by  the  Doteheaa  of 
Afarlborongh.    The  note  and  remarks  are  as  feUowa. 

'<  The  Dotcheis  of  Somenet  was  the  best  bred, at  weD  ss  ihe  best 
bom  bdj  in  Enghuid.  (She  was  ihe  daughter  of  the  last  Percy^ 
«arl  of  MrchfimbetlatKl.)  Her  kiMiease  wealth  in  her  younger  days 
bad  oocasiooed  grest  mkfortuiiei  to  herself  and  other  peode,  which 
concluded  in  her  being  married  to  the  Duke  of  Soiperaet,  who  treated' 
her  with  little  gratitude  or  aflection.  though  he  owed  all  he  had^  ex« 
oept  an  empty  title,  to  her.  She  maintained  her  dignity  at  court, 
with  great  respect  to  the  queen»  and  sincerity  to  all  others.  She  was 
by  much  the  greatest  favourttet  when  the  c|ueen  died ;  and  it  would 
have  continued :  for  she  thought  herself  justified  in  her  fkvour  to 
ber,  when  she  was  ashamed  of  it  elsewhere.  Not  long  before  the 
foeen  diedt  she  told  me  she  designed  to  lesve  some  of  her  jewels  to 
tbe  Queen  of  Sicily,  (who  was  the  only  relation  I  ever  heard  her 
'  ef  with  nwcb  tenderness,)  and  the  rest  to  the  Dutchess  of 
^isott  as  the  fittest  person  to  wear  them  after  her.    Mrs:  Dan- 

who  had  served  her  mother,  the  Dutchess  of  York,  and  been 

^boat:ber  from  her  infancyi  told  me,  she  never  wondered  at  her  fii- 
ssMir  to  the  Dutchess  of  Somerset,  but  alwigrs  had  to  the  Dutchess  of 
Mariborough,  who  was  the  most  the  reverse  of  the  ^ueen  that  could 
liave  been  found  in  the  whole  kingdom.  D.*  •  •  •  •  *  This  was  the  most 
mudent  and  best  accepted  thing  that  then  was  done  by  the  minis- 
tais  t  fpr  she  was  in  all  respects  a  cre<Kt  and  an  ornament  to  the 
court.  Tet,  afterwaids  she  came  to  be  in  their  displeasure,  and  they 
ytifr^fif  her  to  be  treated  with  the  most  indecent  lan|^iiage  by  Swift, 
thdr  tool»  and  the  chief  writer  of  their  IHieis,  who,  with  great  parts 
•f  wil  and  style,  had  the  most  impudent  and  venomous  pen  or  any 
mm*  of  lUs  jge,  Froud,  insolent,  yoid  of  all  decency,  offensive  to 
his  friends  almost  as  much  as  to  his  enemies ;  hati^  all  men,  and 
haman  nature  itaeif ;  wanting  to  be  a  tyrant,  to  gratify  his  ambition 
and  his  disdain  of  the  world  ;  which  he  did  obtain  over  manv  by  the 
jiwe  of  his  satire  and  ridicule,  and  in  that  he  was  restrained  by  the^ 
coMideration  neither  of  age  or  sex.  character  or  rank  of  any  person 
whatsoever,  who  happened  to  fkll  within*  the  race  of  his  ffenerslly 
Mae  and  sudden  resentment.  Even  in  his  defences  (as  he  called 
them)  of'  rel^;ion«  his  manner  of  doing  that  created  doubts  of  his 
mm  belief,  and  often  fortified  the'  unbelief  of  others.  He  was,  from 
dtt  that  was  known  of  him,  of^a  very  bad  nature,  and  a  very  odimis 
man ;  and,  with  all  his  ^reat  taleoto  of  writing,  had  certainly  a  very 
Ibul  and  corrupt  imagination*  O.*  Vol.  VI.  pp*  Sit  S3. 

We  axe  authorized,  we  believe,  from  the  sieuature  aubscribed 
to  the  preface,  to  attributfe  the  editorship  of  this  new  and  en- 
larged edition  of  Burnet's  History  to  Dr.  Routh,  the  teamed 
and  venerable  president  of  Msgdalen  Cdllege.  Very  full  and 
swefiil  Indexes  accompany  the  ^ork,  for  Which  the  public  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Philip  Bliss,  ftillow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford. 

Vol.  XXU,  »^.  3  S 
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Att.  IL  Smne  Account  of  ike  Life  of  Rkhavd  Wibem^  Esq.  R.A. 
With  Teatknonies  to  his  GeaXm  aod  Menoiyt  and  Bemarln  oo 
his  I^UM^^pes.  Collected  and  arroDged  bj  T.  Wright,  Ea^. 
4to.  ^p.  tJSi.    London,  1824. 

WJG  baye  not  transcribed  the  whole  of  the  title-page,  fot  it 
goes  on  to  promise  '  various  obsenratioHS  respectiaff  the 
*.phao<ire  and'  aayantages'  to  be  derived  from  tfce  stud^  of 
'-JiattHFe  tad  the  Fipe  Arts.'    As  Far  as  variety  is  concerned, 
tfae'itiinouhceipent  is  correct,  but  we  cannot  compllnient  B(fr. 
lll^Tigfat  on  having  either  Ihiown  much  light  oa  the  subject,  or 
mania^^d  the  incjuirj  iu  a  very  interesting  way.    The  life  of 
Wilsoh],  ^B  given  m  this  volume,  does  not  aupplv*  with,  all  ita 
garnis)i  pf '  aq^cdotes/  iq  much  as  a  fourth  of  tke  comtent8» 
ap4  4^  remwider  is  eked  out  by  an  oUa  of  extracts  and  Qomp 
qion^ptaceSk  from  which  we  infer  that,  whatever  may  be  Ifau 
Wright's  ability  as  an  amateur  artist,  he  haa  yet  mueh  to  leant 
in  Ae  science    of  skilftil   book-making.     Hie    object   haa 
avowedly  been, '  to  stir  wiA  his  pebble  the  slumbering  lake  of 
*  public  feeling  on  the  subject  3t  the  Arts ;'  but  vre  Tear  tha^ 
li^'  has  hot  taken  tl^e  most  effectual  method  of  weening  in  the 
nlih'ds  of  his  readers  the  epihusiasm  which  seems  to  possess 
hl^  own,*    The  ra^blinc,  excursive,  indefiniti^  character  of  his. 
lipp]^  will  prevent  it,  if  not  from  beii^.  read«  yet,  if  re^,  ^om. 
mai^mg  thf9  impresaioB  he  wishea.    While  we  feel  obbgeid  tflk 
ijm  for  tb^  few  anecdotes  of  the  life  of  a  great  artist^  which. 
h/B  baa  beep  successful  in  collecting,  we  must  be  permitted  to 
eoDpneM  regret  that  he  shouM  have  drowned  Uiem  in  an  oceMi 
df  verbiage. 

We  have,  of  course,  the  regular  routine  of  wailings  over  the 
neglected  condition  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  this  nation  of  tasteless 
shopkeeperil ;  accompanied  w^tb  pithy  hint^  that  '  the  pr^s- 
*'penty  an(|  reputaifion^  of  the  cpuntry  aye  at  st^e.  in  this' 
ii^a^er.  Ia  reply  to  aU  thip  pu^tomary  declaipa^on^  we  would 
l^uftihly  venture  tp  suggest,  that  there  does  actually,  at  thai 

gl^aapt.  QLoment,  exist  among  us,  a  strong  feeling  of  a^bniiatioii. 
,i  the  arts  of  design,  togetilier  with  a  very  eieelive  ayatem  ofi 
efiooursMMDant  tiowaxds  t^eir  professors.  Has  it  ever  ooouxMd' 
to  Mr.  Wright  to  reckon  -up  the  number  of  cloFer  men  Who 
are  at  this  hour,  we  will  not  say  making  fortuneai^  but,  living 
comfortably  on  the  regular  sale  of  their  productions  t  That, 
there  is  an  unhappy  number  of  very  toleraole  cra)fasmen  in  this 
i^y,  who  are  driven  to  vary  awkward  shifts  for  a  livelihood, 
we  a^mit,  but  1^  no  means  as  an  invalidation  of  our  main 
position^  since  there  has  never  been  a  period  in  the  history  of. 
Art  when  this  was  not  the  caae*    )Prom  the  time  of  Mafsaccio^ 
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to  tbe  days  of  the  Caracci,  there  no  doubt  existed  a  consider- 
abte  number  of  painters  of  fair  talents  who  obtained  employ- 
nient  with  diflSculty,  and  gave  occasion  to  their  friends  ^o 
clamour  about  the  degeneracy  of  taste,  tbe  decay  pf  art^  it^d 
tiie  starvation  of  artists.  That  there  is  not,  in  England  at 
Ic^st,  a  demand  for  targe  pictures^  arises  from  very  obviops 
difierences  and  alterations  in  the  circumstances  of  climate  and 
national  habits.  In  Italy,  especially,  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere allows  of  more  exposure.  Lofty  apartments  and  a  glow- 
ing sk^  have  suffered  her  architects  to  provide  freely  for  the 
aomission  of  light,  and  the  accommodation  of  extensive  plws 
of  pictorial  decoration.  The  religion  of  that  region,  too,  is 
eoeof  splendour  and  gorgeousness,  and  sculpture  and  t)aint- 
iii(^  form  emential  parts  of  its  pompous  ceremonial.  Eodem- 
cidtieB  liaVe  expended  their  revenues  on  gilded  roofp  and  painMd 
Canvas  as  ^  source  of  prbfit,  by  attracting  the  multitude  to 
their  shrines  and  confessionals.  Princes  tiave  lavished  tbe 
hard  earnings  of  their  vassal^  in  selfish  magnificence.  Mer- 
chants have  built  palaces,  and  given  employment  to  the  Arts  in 
their  construction  and  adonuoent.  It  may,  howev^r^  ^e  sup- 
pect^d  tl\at  this  libera}  expenditure  was  at  once  but  an  iiidieirfion 
and|  an  unproductive  exhaustioh  of  private  wealth.  It  was  mo 
proof  df  a  sound  and  wholesome  state  of  society,  that  the  pro- 

Sess  of  Ae  Arts  out-stripped  the  advance  of  agriculture  and 
e  improvement  of  social  and  political  institutions. 
Now  It  must  be  confessed  that,  in  England,  matters  are 
somewhsit  different.  Our  notions  of  religion  are  not  quite  so 
gaudy,  not  altogether  so  dependent  on  marble,  paint,  and 
canvas,  as  those  of  the  Papist.  The  uncertainty  of  our  climate 
puts  us  under  the  necessity  of  excluding  light ;  and  our  misty 
sky  renders  it  impracticable  to  exhibit  large  paintings  to  ad- 
TttDtage  elsewhere  than  in  galleries  constructed  for  the  purpose. 
hi  Itdy,  all  is  for  ventilation ;  in  England,  every  thing  savours 
of  the  cbitnney-comer;  and  a  very  slight  effort  of  reflection 
WiH  shew  the  effect  which  this  great  distinction  must  have  on 
the  character  of  internal  decoration.  Perhaps,  too,  the  pre- 
dottiinance  of  our  >^inter  m&y,  in  some  degree,  account  for  the 

{^reference  given  to  landscape.     When  all  without  is  cold, 
eafless,  and  desolate,  it  is  pleasant  to  be  reminded  of  the 
green  herb^  the  rich  foliage,  and  tbe  yemal  sky. 

These  suggestions  may  assist  us  in  accounting  tor  the  pre- 
ference given  in  |lii8  country  to  piotuces  of  .a  (certain  class ; 
and,  this  point  once  fairly  settled,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm, 
that  there  exists  a  lareb  dmiimd  foi^  sucliproduclions  of  Art 
as  are  suited  to  our  habits. '  W^^  Tvmer,  I^axman,  Chantrey, 
Wilkie,  Lawrence,  Calcott,  Hilton,  Dewint,  starve  for  lack  of 
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patronage  1  Are  not  a  hundred  other  artists  of  talent  im^ 
well,  as  the  phrase  is,  in  their  profession  ?  Mr.  Haydon,  indecC 
though  not  mentioned  in  this  volume,  may  be  cited  as  a  atiik- 
ine  instance  of  great  powers  and  exemplary  diligeooe*  i 
or  their  reward.  We  shall  decline  entering  on  the  exi 
tions  necessary  for  the  full  comprehension  of  Mr.  H.*a 
is  altogether  m  generit,  and  is  out  of  the  limits  of  oar  ^ 
inquiry ;  but  it  would  be  easy  to  shew,  that  his  want  of 
cess  is  not  to  be  charged  on  any  defect  in  the  public  taste«  nor 
on  any  real  absence  of  enlightened  paUronage.  Mr*  Utltoa  ii 
brought  forward  by  the  present  Writer,  i^  an  instance  of 
quited  talent. 

*  A  nslaUr  of  greater  power  in  mveotioa,  deogn, 
eeloamg,  the  wond  has  not  been  able  to  beeit  of  Isr  a 
liM.  It  Is  sorely  to  be  lamented,  thai  talents  so  splcriMlid 
siifered  10  exert  themselves  without  doe  enooofMasseaS; 
soch  fine  specimens  as  those  we  hare  lately  aeen  mm  the  , 
this  accomplished  artist*  ihould,  for  want  of  a  patron^  be  takee 
from  the  walls,  succetsirely,  of  Somertet-Honse  and  the  BridA  la- 
stitutioo,  to  be  carried  back,  with  their  just  claims  to  public  ftvoor, 
humbled,  dfaappomted,  and  mortified,  to  no  other  than  to  tboee  e»> 
eidiiBg  the  study  of  him  who  had  produced  them  I    O  fraiaw,  0 
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We  have  reason  for  believing  that  these  '  syllables  of  dolosr* 
are  misplaced,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Hilton  has,  we  have  ondefaioed 
from  good  authority,  been,  on  the  whole,  successful  in  dbe  dis- 
posal of  his  pictures,  and.  we  should  hope,  oniamaiieta^' 
terms. .  His  '  splendid  composition  from  Comus*  is»  how^ 
specifically  stated  to  remain  unsold.  Though  we  legret  tke 
fact,  yet,  we  think  that  it  may  be  explained,  partly  from  the 
subject,  and  pBTtly  from  what  at  the  time  appeared  to  aa  the 
erroneous  conception  of  the  principal  figure.  Tbe '  Ladj^*  if 
we  recollect  rightly,  was  represented  as  a  plump,  timid^^kmuny 
blonde,  in  an  attitude  not  peculiarly  graceful,  and  withcMt  a 
trace  of  that  majestic  character  that  appears  in  her  sevcie  cc« 
buke  to  Comus,  and  tbe  decision  with  which  she  repelled  has 
sonhistical  pleadings.  Assuredly,  there  was  nothing  ^■Itfrnir 
in  qer  form  or  aspect ;  nothing  that  reminded  tbe  apectator  of 
any  reaembknce  .to  her  brothers. 

*  Tleir  port  was  more  than  human,  as  diey  ttood : 

I  took  It  for  a  iiery  virion 

Of  soaMgay  creatures  of  the  elemenl. 

That  in  the  coloori  of  the  rainbow  live, 

And  play  i*th  plighted  deods.    I 

And,  asl  pait,  1  woaihipped«* 
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In  all  berides^.  the  picture  was  admirable  i  and  the  groupe  bt 
gfotttiDg  satyrs  at  the  Lady*s  right  hand,  surpassed,  in  exprei^- 
sioti  and  ezecation,  erery  thin^  of  the  kind  we  have  seen. 
'  BM'  the  most  oterwhelming  illusCration  of  the  bad  taste  of 
tftfese  «vil  times,  yet  remains  to  be  brought  forward.  It  seems 
that  Mr.  Wright'has  long  had  it  in  contemplation  to  publish  the 
present  essay,  and  that  ^  some  years  Ago,  two  booksellers  •  of 
'  credit  and  renown/  declined  the  risk,  bn  the  plea  that  'works 
'  respecting  subjects  connected  with  the  Fine  Arts,  meet  with  no 
'  encouragement  from  the  pnbli(i '  More  recently  he  received 
fin6m '  one  of  the  first  publishers  in  town,*  the  foilbwing  note. 

*  From  the  uncertain  demsod  for  works  connected  with  the  Fine 
Arts»  we  wooM  rather  decline  speculating  on  die  publication  of  your 
wotk  respecting  Wilsmi;  should  you,  however,  be  disposed  to  be  at 
ike  expense  of  printing,  Ac.  we  will  with  pleasure  poUish^it  for  yee 
CD  the  usual  terms.' 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  these  courteous  and  prudent 
bibliopoles  had  seen  the  manuscript ;  and  in  that  case,  we  can 
fully  understand  the  reasons  of  their  hesitation,  without  having 
recourse  to  the  apathy  of  the  public  mind  towards  '  works  con- 
*  nected  with  the  fine  arts,'  The  ostensible  plea  in  commerce 
is  not  alway<»  the  real  motive,  and  we  can  imagine  a  very  dif- 
ferent reply,  if  the  papers  had  been  tendered  by  Hope,  Ottley, 
j^^nseli,  or  Shee. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  this  volume,  is  that 
in  which  Mr.  Wright  vindicates  tne  superiority  of  the  British 
school  over  the  continental  artists,  in  all  the  leading  excellen- 
cies of  their  profession,  and  especially  in  those  connected  with 
colour.  In  the  limited  opportunities  wliicli  have  been  afforded 
as  of  making  the  comparison,  we  have  been  invariably  im- 
pressed with  the  same  feeling ;  and  by  nothing  have  we  been 
more  astonished,  than  by  the  precedency  which  appears  to  be 
universally  conceded  to  Canova  in  his  own  specific  oranch.  If 
every  thing  that  we  have  seen  of  Chantrey  s  were  wholly  of 
his  own  production,  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  placing 
him,  in  some  respects,  decidedly  at  the  head  of  his  class ;  but 
we  have  understood,  an^  internal  evidence  appears  to  support 
the  infonnation,  that  he  has  been  assisted  in  some  of  his  de- 
signs, by  Stothard,  and  that  the  perfectly  unrivalled  monument 
in  Litchfield  Cathedral,  was,  in  particular,  chiefly,  if  not 
wholly,  the  invention  of  that  delightful  painter.  Flaxman  is, 
probably,  take  him  for  all  in  alt,  our  principal  sculptor.  He  is 
of  unbounded  fertility  in  design ;  his  outlines  from  Dante,  Ho- 
mer, and  JSsohylufl,  exhibit  many  specimens  of  skilful  concep- 
tion and  adaptation.  His  defieiencie»seem  to  lie  in  pathos  and 
muscular  action.  With  the  worics  of  Canova  we  will  not  affect 
to  be  very  extensively  acquainted ;  but,  if  the  '  Hebe*  may  be 
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poked  amosg  bis  happieiit  pcodoGtiotis^  (and  it  ip  cectattdj  the 
Deat  that  we  nave  seen,)  we  can  onlv  say  that  it  appeiMPed  to*  %b 
deoidedl^  inieiior  to  the  Psyche  of  ^V^eatmaeott    , 

A  conouB  and  inatructive  account  is  gfiven  in  this  chapt(er»  of 
the  Tagaiiea  of  a '  gentleman  who  was  c^xisideied  among  Hie 
*  moat  able  and  distinguished  landscape'^paintiers  of  the  day, 
'  in  one  of  the  princrpd  cities  in  Germany/  This  artist  stood 
high»  not  only  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen,  but  his 
fame^  extendedf  throughout  the  northern. parts  of  £urope,  though 
k  is  intimated  that  his  works  would  not  have  obtained  simibr 
approbation  in  our  own  countiy*  jAx.  Wright,  while  tvav«lUog 
on.  the  Continent,  applied  to  this  professor  for  iostructio&.in 
the  mechaoiQal  processes  of  oil-paiutisig,^  and  he  givea  a  wbiB»- 
sical  description  of  his  tutot's  entkosiastio  lore  o?najtiNDe# 

'  '  Theitgh  thffl  artist  was  by  ncr  means  insensible  Co  the  merfts  of 
the  great  roasters  whose  productions  he  never  ceased  to  extol,  he 
was  DcvertheiesB  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  k  was  from  imture  alone, 
after  the  first  rudiments  hod  been  learned,  that  arry  thing  valuable 
could  be  ever  obtained.  The  research,  thereforeg  into  the  beauties 
of  nature  was  ]ii&  continual  theme,  (nach  Natur,  nach  Naiur^*  he 
would  often  repeat,)  and  so  indefatigable  was  he  ia  his  study  and 
observation,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  spending  whole 
days  together  oat  of  doors,  in  liia  anxious  endtsavours  to  obtain 
a  ihorouffh  knowledge  of  the  fntricacics  and  combinations  belonging 
to  the  difierent  materials  of  which  landscape  is  composed.  There 
was>  bowet er,  ohe  thrng  about  which^  above  sFT  other  considerations,. 
he  appeared  nfore  parficulsrriy  solicitous,  and  that  was,  his  very  great 
desire  to  hit  upon  the  true  way  of  giving  in  his  picturefi  that  rich, 
ffomotof  and  batmonious  appearance  which  is  presented  in  the  sky,, 
vfhcjft  mumiaed  by  tlie  splendours  of  the  rSBing  or  the  setting  ton  ; 
hiavtng  taken  it  very  strongly  mto  hia  heact,  tliat  all  the  great  paiaterai 
ia  landscape,  not  excepting  Claude  himself,^  of  whom  more  par- 
ttcalarly  he.  expressed  himself  as  being  a  most  enthusiastic  admirer, 
had  proceeded  upon  entireFy  wrong  principles,  and  had,  coDJeliuendy» 
al  might  very  Naturally  be  expected,  altogether  failed  in  their 
attempts  to  produce  the  desired  efibct.  .The  manner  in  whfch  the 
sen  had  been  represented  in  their  pictures.  Bad,  accorditig  to  th^ 
afti^'tf  way  of  thinking,  been  quite  defeclrve^  and  produced  under 
a^perfectly  misiahcH  idea;;  fbr^  obsertttd  he,  vesjr  gra^elvi  instead  of 
exhibiting  the  disk  of  thai;  lomkiary  as  at  %4^K:!t4aured  d5ject«  wllieh 
the^  ioffwably  bad^  he  waa  eiaarly  of  opiniow  that  it*  oteht'  to  hm 
peioieii  doMk^  the  absolute,  truth,  of  which  he  eaacflived  Eiinself  t9 
nave  ascertaned  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,,  having  repeatedly 
verified  the  fact  by  his  own  ocular  observaiion  duris^  the  coarse'  of 
nuniherless  experiments. 
'  Though  I  did  my  best  to  enter  into  the  nature  of  my  iasiructor'a 

*  After  tTature,  after  Nature. 
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;  Ailtflig  lit  dtt  MUuft  tiflMH  itasftiMfciig  tb  1)tt  dfreo- 
nlAilf  iHMry^^Mffta  ^K^tA^tA,  ifi  ^r4%ri  If  Mbfibli^  ib  'iU6- 
Medli  aad  In  A^  f  nMiiii^  6f  which  I  «t  tt^toil  aifi^eiit  titaM 
ibmAj  bdlMfitided  ttiyMfi  so  iiiacdfisnMe  to  tn^^  naked  leyesirei^ 
iM  dmKhgnjrt  df  tbe  sttn;  stfH^  lii  spite  of  el)  mv  ettdfa^otiri,  I 
mim  1181^  once  iMe  to  see  the  tMnfg  In  a  eiotilar  Kgbt  with  himefP. 
The  fact  teemed  to  be,  that  this  wdrthy  enthunast,  tiftd^  the  eft6- 
aeoitt  impresrioa  irhieh  bfe  tad  imbibedy  bad  beeh  so  hjfng  in  Afe 
habit  of  gazing,  with  his  ^rei  wide  open,  at  the  blilEtp^  oih  of  da;^, 
aiid  blid  so  repeat^y  Idl  but  extinguished  thert,  they  beiii^  orfircoii- 
fbmktion  essentfalty  different  in  eveiy  reip^ct  fVom  those  irfth  ^hfcn 
the Mrdbf  Jof>d Is sapplted,  that  at  Idn^ih,  aar  may  natnMH  B^  iral^ 
f^ti^s  <iMi  aaakMis  obMi^r  tould  pei^dv^  nbthibg  at  M  %  XtAk  fllL. 
tetiiir  MMAOtdess  es€e(Md  trhich  tnet  aedbnipanite  flr^  iiAph>- 
teatiSl  OKpoaBfe  of  the  organs  6f  sight  to  the  p^iif}^  Arid  htdlerablB 
blase  of  a  dciiidldss  atfo. 

^  Upon  ttain  visiting  this  good  man,  about  a  twelvemonth  or  si? 
■fterwandSy  I  was  qnke  pleasedto  find  him  peHl^^ly  el^te^  and  In  dib 
highest  apirits  imaginable^  he  having  at  length  succeeded^  as  he  est* 
ultingly  informed  me»  in  discovering  the  grand  desideratum,  the  ob- 
lect  'df  all  his  labour  and  research.  Afler  shaTcing  me  very  cordial^ 
Vytbe  hafi(d,  he,  without  any  further  cefemony,  led  me  into  his  palle- 
ting room  t  *' There,'*  said  he,  as  we  entered,  *Mok>k  there,  loavp 
got  it  at  last ;  now  you  may  see  exactly  how  the  sun  khotild  be 
Minted;  there's  Nature  herself/'  Upon  casting  my  eye  towaifdb 
ms  easel,  I  observed. a  landscape  of  considerable  dimensions,  in  k 
ftaCe.of  much  forwardness,  containing  a  laige  expanse  of  aky,  glow- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  with  all  the  blended  hues  which  the  mixture 
ofred^  yellow,  and  white  is  cap£d)le  of  produciog ;  .in  the  very  midst 
and  most  conspicuous  part  of  which  might  be  s^en  a  little,  roun^ 
darkish  grey  spot,'  about  the  size  of  a  threepenny  silver  piece,  and 
whic^  I  evidently  perceived  he  intended  for  nothing  more  or  les^ 
Aan  the  thining  sub*  Tlie  effect  produced  by  this  curious  display 
^'^i  as  may  easiljr  be  hnagined,  IdcucrOus  in  the  highiest  degree/ 


But  it  ia  tinie  to  regain  sight  of  the  great  artist  whose  bie-* 
grapby  gives  its.  title  to  the  aqarto  ia  our  hands.  Richard 
wilaon,  the  third  son  of  a  nTelch  cler^man,  was  bom  in 
1713.  He  ^eems  to  have  exhibited  a  deciaed  early  preference 
for  the  art  iti  which  he  afterwards  excelled,  since  he  was  placed 
untjer  the  tuition  of  an  obscure  London  portraitrpainter,  named 
Wright,  .  In  1748,  he  was  wxpl6yed  to  paint  !  a  laij^e  4)icture 
'  of  his  late  majesty  wjien  Prinee  of  Walea»  with  i  his.  brother, 
'  the  late  Duke  of  York/  Iq  some  of  his  early  efforts,  he 
imitated  the  style  of  Rembrandt ;  but  he  does  not  appear  ta 
have  advanced  beyond  the  average  attainments  of  his  contem- 
poraries.  In  1749.,  he  visited  Italy,  still  bending  his  ibttei^tion 
to  porthiits,  Vutil  Uie  following  circumstance  gave  his  talents 
their  true  and  effeetive  determination. 
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«'Ooe  day,  vhile  waitina  fi>r.tke  conlag  home  of  ,^«c'iijwcni|  -spoil 
vhoia  be  had  caUed  at  Veoioet  he  made  a  akaleb  ut  oil  homidm 
window  of  the  apartmeDt;  with  wliich  that  aitiat  wai  ao.  hifUv 
pleaiedt  .that  he  gtroagty  reoommended  hii  to  apaiy  hindtelf  lo  la» 
acape-paiDting.  Another  oeeorrence,  which  nippeiiad.  not  loag 
afterwards,  tended  to  confina  him. id  his  tadiiiatMNi  to  Miowlhat 
ponuity  The  celebrated  French  (lainter,  Vemet*  whoae  vnsfa^  it 
that  period,  were  held  in  the  highest  estimationt  happenia^  doedsfi 
while  both  these  artists  were  studying  at  Romet  to  visit  Wihon's 
punting  room;  was  so  struck  with  a  mndscipe  he  had  fiaintdl,'  that 
ne  requested  to  become  the  possessor  of  it.  oflMng  in  eadiay 
one  orhis  best  pictures.  The  proposal  was  readily  aeoepted,  sAd  w 
pic^re  delivered  to  Vemet,  wno,  with  a  liberality  as  coimusndshls 
as  it  is  rare,  placed  it  in  his  exhibition  room,  and  rccenaansoded  the 
painter  of  it  to  the  {^articular  attention  of  the  C^gnoiomUu  as  wstt  ss 
to  the  English  nobility  and  eentry  who  happened  to  be  visitiM  the 
citjr^-^'*  Ooa*t  talk  of  my  lan£capes,  when  vou  have  so  dever  amoir 
in  your  ooontryman  WUson,"  was  the  ohservation  of  this  Iflieril 
Frmich  artist.' 

'  Wilson,  though  in  portrait  he  started  as  an  imitatOTy  is 
aflSrmed  by  Mr.  Wri^t  to  have  avoided  the  aubji^ation  of 
^  his  powers  to  the  ummproying  drudgery  of  copying  pietores 
'  of  tne  old  masters,*  and  to  have  given  himself  up,  untetteredfl 
to  the  study  of  nature — an  assertion  not  quite  in  harmony  with 
the  opinion  avowed  in  a  subsequent  page,  that—'  in  the  be* 
'  ^nning  of  his  practice  in  landscape  paintine*  Wilaoa 


'  nave  very  carefully  observed,  and  in  no  email  degree 
'  tively  studied,  the  works  of  Momper/  If  it  be  aaid,  that 
to  '  copy,'  and  to  *  study,'  are  distinct  things,  it  may  be  t«- 
plied,  they  are  much  the  same  when  carried  so  ftir  aa  to  ]M^ 
duce  a  '  truly  remarkable  resemblance  both .  in  manner  and 
'  colour.'  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  (and  it  ought  not  to  bo 
forgotten,  that  this  resemblance  between  Wilson  and  Monuper 
rests,  as  far  as  we  know,  upon  the  single  observation  of  Mr* 
Wright,)  Wilson,  on  his  return  from  Rome  in  17S5,  gave  proof 
of  his  splendid  talents  by  exhibiting  his  '  Niobe  ;*  a  pictme 
which^  notwithstanding  its  great  ezceUencies»  Mr.  Edwsdrda's 
feeble  defence  has  not  rescued  from  the  censures  of  Sir  Joahna 
Reynolds.  Wilson  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and,  after  the  death  of  Hayman^  became 
librarian.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life«  he  retired  into 
Wales,  where  he  died,  in  1782,  having  survived  his  memoiy 
and  mental  powers. 

*  In  person,  Wilson  was  somewhat  above,  the  middle  size,  of  rabust 
make,  and  rather  corpulent,  his  head,  at  the  same  time,  being  large 
ia  proportion  to  the  rest  of  his  figure.  During  the  latter  yearn  of 
his  life,  his  face  became  red,  and  was  covered  wim  blotches ;  he  had 
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•  twiiirtMMjr  Imrgt  mtm^  aad  wm  iMieb'  riliftMMd  W  maf  ine  am 
liwaiiitte  obscrre  ii.  This,  perhflfM,  m^  be  ftttribiitedt»  in  «  oertam 
ilqpiky-to  bai (bndnettibr  i  pat  of  pfMrter,  19  iHrfch  il  was bi« eoa- 
teM:  oat  tmlraquanliy  t0  ratiirt,  and  irhiob  «t  all  Ctmet  he  prefermd 
to<tlie moneexpeMive  beverage  of  wine,  eiren  though  it  micht be 
iptecad  befttce  binu  He  wore  a  trig  tied  nr  plaited  behind  Into  a 
Icnocker  or  chib«  and- a  triangular  cocked  hat,  according  to  the  co8* 
tudieoftbe  timcb' 

.  ^Afte^  this  tttatement,  .and  anoLber  wbicb  we  abaU  preaently 
DOfiKMir  it  ia  impoaaibie  not  to  feel  a  liUle  iftorpn«^,  tbat  Mri 
Wright  should. 8l6p  forward,  in  the  triie.dmwoaoair  atyle,  aa 
•Um  Uefiender  of  Sv  ikon  irom  the  imputaiiou  of  low,  oouraet 
aad  degrading  habits.  He  expreasea  the  greatest  iDdignution 
aft>aaeh  accoaatiooa,  and  laments  tbat  one  who  had  not 

*  aay  l^nown  vice  or  immorality  laid  to  bis  chaiige,  aliottld  be  banded 
down  to  posterity  as  a  *  jnisantBrope/ — *  a  cyniCr*—- ^  a  porter^nker/ 
— ->*  a  coarse  man,  whom  one  would  take  for  the  landlord  of  a  publio^ 
bouse,' — '  a  mitie  host.' 

r 

:  AU  this. he  affects  to  consider  aa  '  most  unpardonable  and 
'  unfair,'  after  having  made  the  concessions  previously  cited, 
and  givan^  on  anexceptiooable  authority,  the  following^  testi- 
|D<Miy  to  the  same  facts. 

'  ^  As  the  fortunes  of  Wilson  declined,  (I  had  it  from  one  who, 
vriMa  llvbig,'  luMHr  bin  intiaiatel^»>  his  manners  and  language  be- 
caMdgrass  and  dapiwved ;  of  which  bis  appearance,  as  be  grew  old, 
fm^Dm^  His  nan  became  very  large  ana  red,  so  nmch  to^  tbat 
bayaan  the  street  would:  call  afiww  him  •  No9gy^*  with  which  he  was 
gff^y.anooyed*' 

•Mr.  Wright  has,  in  feet,  been  doubly  indiscreet ;  first,  in 
bnngiiig  forward  these  minute  circumstances ;  and,  n^xt,  in 
efldeavouring  to  explain  them  away.  There  was  ho  necessity 
fef  anything  beyond  a  general  allusion  to  the  deplorable  infir- 
aof this  of  k  great  man.  The  vascularity  of  bis  nose  adds  no* 
tHitig  to  the  general  feet,  except  it  be  the  wholesome  but  well- 
kiii»wil  morah  that  the  habits  of  a  sot  betray  themselves  in  the 
#<tfmdatidn  of  Ihe  6dt?ward  appearance,  and  expose  the  delin- 
<|Mnt  to  pnUfc  rictieule: 

We  find,  in  the  present  volume,  but  little  of  that  distinct  and 
disarinliinating  critibism  which  would  enable  us  to  lay  before 
our  readers  a  precise  and' satisfactory  estimate  of  Wilson's  real 
powers  as  a  painter.  Of  such  vague  terms,  as '  classical,  grand, 
'.'and  Oiiginalf'  we  can  make  nothing.  A  sound  artist-like 
fliriyny^  of  two  or  three  of  bis  best  pictures,  would  bl^ve  gone 
fiinber  than  all  the  loose  generalizations  in  which  writers  on  Art 
ave^  too  apt  to  abouncl.    Unfortunately,  odr  own  acquaintance 
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I   widi  Wilion^i  (Mundngb  iA  not  miffieientljr  8pe(^fc  to  ioglify  ua 
to  vrntnring;  an  the  attempt  to  sujiply  this  denciency ;  ba^  mm 
itltttt  y9€  are  able  tb  recollect,  and  from  the  fine  eagravinjgs 
^ich  are  in  every  one's  hands^  we  should  infer,  that,  with 
high  excellencies^  he  mingled  marked  defects.    He  is  praised 
for  his  close  observance  of  nature.    This  may  be  correct  in 
respect  of  colouring,  but,  in  the  composition  and  effect  of  his 
pictures,  we  must  confess  that  there  is  something  that  strikes 
US  as  mannered  and  artificial. ,  There  is  a  certain  character  iu 
his  distribution  of  objects,  as  well  as  in  his  management  of  light 
and  shade,  that  reminds  us  of  scene-painting  :  he  has  little  of 
the  playftilness  and  undulation  of  nature  in  his  foms  and  out* 
line.     He  is  never  otherwise  than  artist-like,  but  he  too  oftea 
wanta  ease.    He  appears  to  us  as  inferior  to  Gainsborongb  ia 
bis  feeling  for  simple  nature, .  as  he  was  below  Poussin  in  his 
conception  of  classical  antiquity ;  though^  in  a  kind  of  middle 
style^  he  mi^ht  be  superior  to  them  both.    Mr.  Wright  intro- 
duces a  criticism  from  a  little  work  published  some  years  ago^ 
which,  though  he  is  pleased  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  some  part  of 
it,  appears  to  us  so  able,  that  we  shall  adopt  a  few  paragraphs 
in  supply  of  our  own  deficiencies. 

'  If  other  great  masters  possessed  superior  advantages  ofeduca* 
tiooy  Wilson  enjoyed,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  power  of  discrimina- 
tion ;  afneitxtig  ^pon  ihe  ghknd  featei^s  of  nature^  and  tfaigfag  ibtem 
with  the  genuine  hue  of  the  hcfur  iknd  Uimot.  His  objects  eidnbit  the 
kii*gelt  fSrton  i  his  eolouring  and  efketi  the  simplest  modifications,  and 
.  Ae  mdst  ^xpAttsive  breadth^  compatible  with  veraoky.  Ia  the  mate* 
rials  of  his  eompositiofi,  la  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  of  handling 
his  pictures,  he  differs  essentially  from  Claude  ;  but  In  the  exprteion 
of  tne  sun  and  air^  he  is  equal  to  that  artist,  and  often  superior  to  eYerj 

other  master As  the  detail  of  local  colours  was  incompatible  wtdll 

the  bfeadth  of  hi^  masses  and  the  grandeur  of  bis  efifect,  m  his  sope^ 
riot  cortipositfottsy  his  hues  are  general.    But  there  isafi'esfaBess  is 
the  shadowy  verdure  of  hii  lan£cape^  andalMbggiow  hiUsskies^ 
which  pnxlttce  all  the  efibct  of  dettti  npoh  the  0)Pe.«4.«..AIt]MNwli,  ia 
the  foim  of  his  Irees^  hi  ideas  of  oomr»  and  coBiposition»  WilMm 
taries  materially  Unom  Titian  and  Rubens ;  ia  deciaion  of  toneh^  and 
dauMlcss  power  of  execution^  he  is  entitled  to  rank  with  those  gvepU 
masters.    So  perfect  was  his  sense  of  colour  and  effect^  no  quick  ^e 
impression  or  the  whole  scene  upon  his  eye,  so  voluble  and  full  of* 
character  his  pencil,  that  his  pictures  appear  as  if  they  had  been  pro- 
duced without  effort.    In  this  he  is  superior  to  C3aude»  wllfose  ton  id 
visible  amidst  all  th6  beauty  and  subhfoity  of  hiii  e'fect.......In'what 

iliay  be  caHed  thcf  learning  df  his  art,  a^chite^ural  intrbdnetions,  an- 
dent  ruias,  and  dissic  embdlislitA^nts,  he  if  Mrpasiedby  QasparaaNl 
Nieolo  Potissitty  by  6f  imaldi  Bolonese,  the  Comecf ,  JDomeaiekhio^ 
and  bj  Glande.  Bm  thisdrcuaistance  is  no  proof  of  ■[—!  lit  inferi- 
omtyu  Wilson.    Themi^oririrof  dmt^aitistali^ganto  anyuretbat 
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tpecies  of  knowiadge  •arly«  aad  thtj  continued  tlntv  aequUtioilp 
torough  the  whole  of  their  course.  They  lived  upon  classic  grouadL 
aoMiog  a  people  who  loved  art*  and  honoured  its  professors ;  and 
wheravir  ticy  tmeAr  tht  fimoM  r« vtf  rt»  of  Grrtwan  apd  RAnott  aft 


tnet  tkmr  eyoi*^  wContanpliiting  such  objtcM  oontimialiyy  designiiff 


imn  tfaeni  io  ^iffisreDC  viaMs,  md  tinder  aivieff  .  ctfbob 
iliadii>»  ihffy  ^dry  hour  «miMiitd  ahigbeir  a^aae  of  tha  faigiidaiofdai 
^§mm%  6Vf  in  tke  sckodiliof'a  {tfaraaey  gat  thmA  off  bjr  htan,  and  bad 
ywBd  fvady  it  ail  tianaa^  ta  pour  upoa  Iha  caowin  Iha  taaaietfl  of 


Witeoii  \<ra8  fiiHy  flWatie  of  hfe  pecttlnlr  exceHlSrfee  iii  aerfat 
efeet    H6  wag  iiitWte  with  Wright  of  D^fby,  ahd  the  fetta? 

having  oae  day  Droposed  ari  e.tchange  of*  painting — ^  With  alt 
'  my  neart/  repliea  Wilson ;  '  I  will  ^ve  yoo  air,  and  yoa'tf 
'  giv9  me^#«'  When  Wilson  was  pamtinfi;  bis  Ceyx  and  Al- 
cyoao#  he  ia  said  to  have  studied  tne  brok^i.  auifdoe  and  tfidb 
liato  of  rotieii  cheese  for  effecio  ef  colOtlr^  He  waa^  at  leaet^ 
more'  seouve  i*  ifbie  ddaestic  oofitenapfatioily  thaoi  hi  aemd  of 
hie^raioblte  in  search  of  tile  pieturesqae.  He  tma  one  dvemtfg; 
wbil^  etigaged  m  tkeUMng  en  H^tifp^ttd  He^th,-  iffttbei' 
rotrgWy  accosted  by  two  ill-looktng  persbtiage*,  wfco  abrtrptly 
inqaired  '  what  he  Was  about/  Wilson,  who  cduld  have  no 
doubt  of  their  sinister  intentions,  ifeplied  with  great  simpliciityy 
that  he  was  making  drawings  for  the  liyelihood  of  his  wife  and- 
childreii.  ^  How  much/  it  was  asked,  '  can  you  get  for  such 
'  drawings?* — *  I  sell  them  at  a  shilling  apiece/  was  the  I'eply. 
Wilson's  shabby  attire  came  in  aid  of  hie  dexterous  inrentiott^ 
and  these  amateurs  of  the  highway  turned  aside  in  quest  of 
more  profitable  Pf ey. 

Witoon  and  Sir  Joshua  Reftiolds  Were  iK>t  otf  the^most  o6t^ 
dfjl.temtt ;  and  it  Mw  and  tnetl  ciaine  Uy  a  Irttlc  sparridg  toith 
Hm^ghem*  Whieir»  at  an  asttdenieal  dionery  the  Irttler  proposed- 
the  mbMi  of  Chitneboroogfa  as  oar  best  kMAfUtpe-pedHkrr^^  I'he 
'  IMt  f&rtrailb^pahdtft  you  itiean^  9tr  Joahtra/  wa»  the  prompt 
retort.  Sir  William  Beechey,  who  knew  Wilson  intimately, 
gtwa  2t  IfttheiMbte  acoouttt  m  his  situatioti  at  oiie  perhyd  of  hia 
life,  when*  the  fifty  Mm^  a  ye«r  attfetcbisd  as  talkry  to  the  otic^ 
of  librarian  to  the  lloyal  Academy,  seemed  to  be  hitf  00^  i^-r 
souit;^  froDl  abflKfluie  wai^tv  At  this-  tim^,  when  dtemfs^  com*^ 
pelled  hitt  to  sell  his  draWibgb  at  half  a  crOWtt,  1^1  Salidby, 
the  well-known  artist,  highly  to  hial  honour,  ^tAA  Wilson  Ube* 
ratty  for  a  consideiable  number.  Such  was  then  the  state 
of  pabUc  taate,  that,,  while  this  great  artist  waa  struggling  vrfth 
penvy,  Banett  was  in  the  leceiot  of  two  thoaaaod  »  year  frooto 
the  sale  of  biepiotures  \  and  &mkh  of  CkkkMer  gained  the* 
prize  at  the*  Royai  Soeief^,  and  wen  the  raoe  of  popularity^ 
against  the  painter  of  the  Niobe  and  the  Meleager.  The  following 
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they  une  etemaUy  pardoned.  6.  That  Ood  sees  no  ein  in  be-» 
lievani,  S.^  TImt  God  is  not  angry  with  the  elect.  7.  llial  by 
God'$  limine  our  iniquities  upon  Christ,  he  liecaroe  as  com*- 
pletely  siofoi  fts  we,  and  believers  as  completely  righteous  as 
Christ.  8.  That  belieitors  need  not  fear  their  own  sins,  nor  do 
any  duty  for  tbeir  salvation.  9.  That  the  new  covenant  is  not 
made  with  us,  but  with  Ghrist>  and  that  faith,  repeatanoe,  and 
obiBidieiice  are  coodkioM  on  his  part,  not  on  ours.  10.  That 
sanctification  is  no  evidence  of  jnstifioation,  but  rather  darkens 
it*  Sadi  of  these  dogmas  is  either  givmi  in  the  very  words, 
or  supported  by  citations  from  the  works  of  Saltmanh^  Crisp, 
and  dte  New  England  Antinomians.  Some  of  them  may 
appear  akoiost  identical  propositions,  as  the  fifth  and  sixth; 
but  thore  are  nice  shades  in  error,  and  the  creed  in  question  is 
held- with  variaiioas.  Eternal  justification  and  imputed  sane* 
tifteation  are,  however,  the  two  piain  and  oentnu  articles  of 
tlie  syslew  \  and  the  fourth  and  tenth  dogmas  above  cited  aie 
inferences  inseparable  from  diose  aitioles,  thoagh  ail  who  have 
espoused  the  creed,  have  not  gone  the  length  of  the  divines 
who  have  broadly  stated  and  blasphemously  defended  them. 

We  need  scwceljr  inform  our  readers,  that  the  Vicar  of 
Charles  and  his  relative  are,  at  this  time,  the  avowed  champions 
of  AAtittomiamsm  properly  so  called.  Some  of  cm"  readeiB,  now-^ 
ever,  who  may  be  aequamted  only  with  Dr.  Hawker's  earUer 
pubUoationfi,  may  hare  yet  to  learn  that  the  Author  of ''  Zion's 
*^  Pilgrim**  has  but  of  late  years  attained  to  the  truth  in 
these  metters.  There  was  a  period  in  his  career  when  he 
preached  and  pubUehed  what  was  deemed  evanretical  truth ; 
Dut  he  was  then,  it  seems,  in  the  dark,  Althon^  progressive 
aancttficatioQ  is,  we  are  told,  impossible,  progressive  illn- 
min^tion,  it  seems,  mi^  take  place ;  and  though  Dr.  Hawker 
has  not  become,  by  his  own  account,  more  holy,  he  isgready 
more  wise.  But  Mr.  John  Hawker  is  wiser  still.  Ine  fol- 
lowing language  was  taken  down  from  his  lips. 

*  The  leve  ef  Oed  ts  equally  extended  to  us  in  our  unconverted 
state.    Men  must  receive  Christ  ss  a  tfAofe  &wottr.    Progresiive 
heyaets  is  no  where  iaculeated  in  the  hely  Scriptures.    In  die  thne- 
state  of  our  extstence,  there  is  nothisg,  good  or  bad,  that  is  new,  or* 
that  was  not  expected.    What  God  has  decreed  must  inevitahly  come 
le  pass.    Not  all  the  poweis  of  heaven,  earth*  and  hell»  can  srwar^t 
betwixt  Christ  and  his  church.    Never  was  the  church,  in  the  Adam- 
atate»  separate  from  Christ......It  is  said  Enoch  walked  with  God; 

that  is,  ne  had  asauri^ce.  We  may  date  our  salvation  before  the 
limits  of  time.  Atl  was  settled  in  the  eternal  and  immutable  decrees 
of  God,  so  that  we  are  not  left  on  the  foundation  of  our  nature- 
bottom.  I  declare  fVom  reason  as  wefl  as  scripture,  that  no  one 
dreumslanee,  goedor  bad^  even  the  leesly  can  trice  phM)e  in  time. 
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wUch  WW  QP)  decreet^  from  ^1  eternitj,  ^i'4'^  v^n^  ib»  priif 
science  pf  God  would  be  ioape^1^e4|'  &p. 

We  wish  only  to  give  so  aiuoh  extract  as  will  substantiaie 
o«ur  statements.  The  following  oharaoleristic  passage  is  from 
No.  II.  of  the  ^  Gospel  Tract  Sooiety^"  pnbiieationsy  ^titled : 
*  The  true  dJospel ;  no  yea  and  i^ay  Gospel ;  a  Tn^ct  aifection- 
'  aiely  recommended  to  the  People  of  God^  in  the  present  low 
'  Estate  of  the  Churcji.  By  Robert  H^wkor^i  P.ll.  Vicajr  of 
'  Charley  Plymouth/ 

*  4^4  tlw  <4vQmles  «f  a  yaa  and  nay  goipd,  aH  act  in  pe«fect 
coafbraiity  w  Ibase  prineiplas.  Tha  fureaehesa  of  it  amooalMally 
holding  £^iiih  a  «aod^  veiigioa,  which  they  call  the  gosMi,  mfde  op 
of  law  and  gospdy  faith  aM  pood  worka.  Ware  it  aot  for  tba  awAiU 
nea  of  the  auJ^ect^  a  maa  might  8nule»  to  heig^  what  very  wooing  and 
wiaaii^  words  are  nuide  uaa  of  by  tliein  to  gaia  up«n  the.  hearted^ 
theif'  hearfnw  by  bamaa  pmuasbn.  Ofiersof  ChrisS;  yea  aressiiig' 
Cbrp^ill^tho  cangregaliaBy  are  the  ehief  topics  adoptecL  And 
flpan^stmitlf  from  |ha  ^Nai  oaioaatMss  wiili  whidi  thcj  have  worked 
up  iWji>  nfllinnsl  Mimt  to  persuade,  tbey  enforce  the  present  f  ppoi^ 
taaify  IP  i4  4lould  it  be  aaglacted>  never  anosher,  periii^  may  be 
sffipv^M)  A^m*  And  not  unfnaquently  tbey  call  into  Aeir  aid,  that 
hkMaawiPlaM  of  the  HoW  Ghast»  which  the  Aposde  Paulhatb 
^vM  |he  m»9ob  in  n  veiv  mftreat  aeasa.  irom  what  those  aun  usw 
lit  ^or  A«  mUkf  I  have  itard  ihe^  m  m  Hmg  aceepM^amHu  tie  dm^ 
^9Qhftfliqi%Ihave4ucc(mrcdthee.  BekM^  now.u  ike  ecoepiedtmmt 
i^hebk  n0^u  the  da^  of  mhatiot^  2 Cos.  vi.  9. 

*  Br^  one  who  la  acquainled  with  the  Bftla,  oaght  to  kaow  that 
thqs^  wi»r4a  in  the  formof  part  of  the  Terse,  are  taken  ftom  the  wrk«* 
lags  of  tim  Prophot  Ifi^ian  xHzt  8.  where  the  propbH,  under  aha 
Holy  Cihosfei  is  fc^fcsenting  God  the  Father  speakiog  to  God  the 
SoUi  ia  coveoaitt  proaii^esi  i»  help  himeM,  and  carry  him  tknei^h^ 
ia  hjs  mediatarial  ^^hiuraalav^  ia  Ibe  .aoeompliBhaaeat  of  vedemptba* 
Se«  ala9  •  fi^vther  a^eaia^  af  tkia^  PsakBUyaBxuc.  l^-^^T.  What  the 
Holy  Gbosi  bMh  added  in  lUa  scwpiusa  by  Paal,  is  an  aibctiiMMia 
appucatiiHtof  tih^  bloBS^d  doctrine  af  Christ^  redemptiaa  being  new* 
finished ;  *  that  the  church  may  knew«  thai  wha^  was  then  prednied  fa^ 
the  proph^hatb  been. accomplished  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  and 
therefore,  the  present  time-state  of  the  church  is  the  accepted  time, 
and  the  dqr  of  salvation,  fbr  gathering  in  the  Lord's  people.  The 
now,  both  of  the  accented  time,  and  the  day  of  salvation  means,  the 
whole  day  of  life,  in  tne  instance  of  every  child  of  God.  And  that, 
and  that  only,  strictly  apd  properly  speaking,  becomes  sa,  when  the 
Lord  makes  nis  people  wSltng  in  the  da^  q/'  his  patoert  P^m^  pc.  S. 
And  so  finr  is  this  from  beh)g  limited  as  the  yea  and  nay  men  would 
hare  it,  that,  if  refused  to-day,  it  may  not  be  onered  to-morrow,  that  it 
can  never  be  said  to  beg!n  ia  efftct,  until  grace  begins  as  the  cw9e  in 
the  heart,  'Rve  Mbourers  of  the  eleventn  houTf  were  never  ^pu  be- 
fiire.  'Hie  dying  ihkf\  on  the  cross,  was  never  called  by  sovereigt^ 
grace  Ma^  dyhig.    And  'till  God  caUs,  all  the  wooings  ana  winniogd 
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of  hMMB  aUrai^*  win  fenre  the  tfaner  joit  where  k  Cupid  Ii%.  le 
is  6bd  flloii0»  who  cao  |ieninule  JaphM  to  dwell  in  tKe  t«ni«  of 
ttcoiy  Goa.  X.  37*  And  wbeoerer  toe  Lord  manifests  this  soverei^ 
•ct  of  his  gnoe»  be  the  day  of  life  what  it  niay,  tliis  is,  in  die  traest 
sense  of  the  Apostle's  worasp  the  accepted  time,  and  Uie  dav  erf*  sal- 
vation. How  Terr  awful  most  it  be  theo  in  man,  to  Itniit  the  Holj 
One  of  Israel  1  How  solemn  a  delusion^  to  mid^e  a  yea  and  naj 
Gospel,  in  leaving  things  at  a  peradveoturet  which  the  Lord  haA  not 
made  so.  Oh,  £e  bicmednem  of  all  those  prositjef  la  Christ  Jesus, . 
fMch  are  aUyea  andamem^  tmU>  the  glory  ofGoA  by  us,  2  Cor.  I. 

*  Reader !  let  you  and  I^  keibre  weprosednio  the  subject  fMher, 
pause  for  a  moment  and  contemplate  the  awful  features  of  the  jea 
and  naj  gospel.    Sure  it  hath  not  in  it  a  abgle  kiok  that  is  lovely. 
How  tru^  opposite  to  what  the  Apostle  hath  elsewhere  proclaimed, 
copoemf n^  the  freeness,  and  fulness,  and  the  everlasting  assurance  of 
aaivatton  m  Christ.  This  is  a  faUkful  saying,  said  Pisol,  (dnd  well 
might  he  say  so,  being  himself  a  livinff  monument  at  the  time,  botfi 
of  the  freedom  and  greatnem  of  it,)  anatoor^  <>f^  accepMkmt  fkat 
Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  toorld  to  save  sinners,  1  T!m.  1. 15.     And 
worthv  indeed  it  is  of  all  acceptation,  for  all  need  it ;  when  it  be  re* 
ceiveo,  as  it  is  held  forth,  the  free  and  \inmerited  gifk'  of  God  in 
Christ*    But  if  it  be  joined  with  the  conditions  of  yea  and  nay;  that 
it  may  be  a  salvation  as  my  poor  soul  improves  it,  or  a  oondeomatum  if 
my  faith,  and  prayers,  and  tears,  do  not  come  Op  to  such  and  such  n 
atandard;  while  any  thing  depends  upon  me  and  my  attaiimMmta,  it 
oeasetfa  to  be  a  matter  of  joy  and  glad  tidings  to  my  heart  i  ibr  very 
sure  I  am,  I  should  come  short  of  it.    And  if  righteoutnem  came  if 
the  knsp  then  Christ  is  dead  in  vain.  Gal.  ii.  21.    Reader  I  It  is  <rar 
mercy,  that  the  yea  and  nay  gospel  wss  not  the  creed  of  the  apoatlea. 
Paul  was  so  oflEended  at  the  veiy  mention  of  it»  that  he  speaKS  of  it 
with  abhorrence ;  nay  he  almost  swears  to  it,  that  such  was  not  the 
sospel  which  he,  and  his  faithful  companions  preached  to  the  churcfa* 
Bntf  as  God  is  true,  saith  Paul,  our  wordtowardyou  was  nai  yea  and 
nay.    For  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  tn^  was  preached  among  yon 
hy  Iff,  even  by  me,  and  SUvanuSf  and  Timotheus,  was  n&tyea  anana^^ 
but  in  him  was  yea.  Jar  all  the  promises  of  God  in  him  are  yea,  amd  tn 
him  mnen,  unto  the  glory  of  God  by  us,*  2  Cor.  i.  IS — iOl 

Tract,  No.  S,  pp. 


in  this  game  tract,  Christ  is  styled  '  the  one  and  the  ealy 
'  one  ordinance  of  heaven  for  Ralvation  to  every  one  that  be« 
'  lieveth.'  In  No.  5,  of  the  same  series,  styled  *  My  Birthday/ 
Dr.  Hiawker  holds  the  following  language. 


'Let  it  fbr  a  moment  be  supposed,  that  when  God  choee  she 
Church  in  Christ*  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  to  be  hofy  amd 
without  blame  b^ore  him  in  love,  he  bad  prevented  the  whole  ewils  of 
the  fall,  in  the  present  time-state  of  the  Churdi,  bv  creating  theai, 
and  taking  them  to  glory  in  Christ  at  once ;  in  this  case,  it  is  trtte, 
they  would  never  have  known  sin.    And  some,  fbr  aught  I  koow. 
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iDiy  thuk  thatJ^^F^  Jff^u]^  ^T?  '^^  nothine  to  have  regretted  oa 
this  iSS>Qnt. '  But  t  iintree  tb  confess^  stidh  rbotigbts  are  not  mine* 
J^oj/riAs  tai^j^t  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  fo.Manl^^Ged  that  llie  Gbnrch 
batf^^^M^  servants  of  dn,  ftoixi.  vi.  17-  And  I  find  eaoae  to Jilets 
Cf^^iSf:  the.  same.  What  bappy  creatures  the  Church  of  Jesue 
"^  "^  &Wve  been  fn  heaven,  ivitpout  passing  through  the  Egypt  state 
in  ihis  earth*  I  know  not.  But  one  thing  I  know,  that  upoa 
dilbjjj^und,  One  sweet  attribute  of  God  would  never  have  been 
laMfA  t  and  one  most  endearing  name  and  oflBce  of  Jesus  wouldy  to 
all  eternity  l^ve  been  always  wanting/  Tract,  No.  5i  p.  3. 

In  Ifoi  I,  we  hnte  the  following  passage. 

<  13)0  scriptures  of  God  in  every  part;  trtice  the  history  of  the 
feofUf  whom  the  Patriaccb  Jacob  predicted^  should  be  gathered  unto 
Skdoht  up  to  the  source  in  the  everlasUug  love  of  God  in  his  Trinity 
of  Penons  to  the  Church.  The  origin  of  the  people«  as  they  ^ere^ 
4|]mI  are^  in  Christ  before  all  worlds:  and  is  they  will  be  in  Christy 
when  an  worlds  are  done  away ;  is  always  to  be  connected  in  one 
.view,  &T  the  clear  apprehension  of  the  subject.  Their  designation 
.  as  the  people,  implies  as  much.  It  is  not  a  people,  or  any  people  at  a 
pendventure,  undefined^  or  unknown  ;  but  the  very  identical  people, 
which  the  Father  from  everlasting  ga:ve  to  iJie  Son ;  whom  the  Son 
betrothed  to  himself  for  ever;  and  undertook  to  redeem  from  Uie  ruins 
of  the  fall,  during  the  time-state  of  the  Church  upon  earth ;  and 
whopi  the  Holy  Ghost  engaged  to  regenerate,  and  make  willing  in 
.the  day  qfhis.potoer.  So  toat  when  Uie  Shttoh  was  to  come,  and  the 
ffatheriqg  .of  the  people  was  to  follow  that  coming:  M  this  sfirose, 
because^  they  iaererns  people  ;  hot  to  make  them  his  people,'  fbr  that 
they  had  fjrom  everlasting  been ;  and  nothing  could  make  them  more 
so  to  all  eternity.  The  Magna  Charta  of  gMtce,  had  determined 
tbesie  things,  in  the  antient  settlement*  of  eternity  .'^  For  the  fall  did 
oot^  because  in  fact  it  could  hot,  do  away  thlB  relatii^nship  between 
Christ  and  his  Church.  The  Chureh  of  Christ,  was  sttU  the  Church 
of  Christ,  amidst  all  her  foul,  and  filthy,  and  debased  state  of  sin. 
The  people  that  are  now  gathered  to  Shitoh^  or  in  the  generations 
yet  to  come,  will  be  gathered  to  Him ;  were,  and  are,  aa  truly  be- 
foDging  to  Him  before  they  are  gathered,  -as  they  are,  af^er  being 

Sttheiid.  Yea,  the  redeemed  nolv  in  heaven,  are  not  a  jot  ttom  in 
e  acale  of  relationship  now  they  are  there ;  than  when  below.  For 
«nder  all  the  leprous  oon4Atioo,  to  which  sin  hath  reduced  the 
Chttc^ ;  Christ  was,  and  is,  as  truly  her  Head«  and  Husband ;  as 
when  orj^naHy  chosen  by  the  Father,  she  came  up  in  the  view  of  uie 
divine  mmd,  holyt  and  voithout  blames  before  him  tn  laoe^  Ephes.  i.  4. 
For  88  the  sweet  love  song  of^  Christ  to  his  Church,  expresseth  it : 
mtaqf  mater^.eannot  qtiench  hve^  n^er  can  thefioods  drawn  it^  Song 
viiL  7 ;  80  could  not  all  the  cataracts  of  sin,  which  deluged  the 
Cbtttdi  at  the  fall,  wash  away  the  relationship^  to  Christ ;  or  the  love 
of  Chnfet;  nho  having  loved  his  citwi  tohich  are  in  the  \»orldf  he  loveth 
ihem  to  the.end,  John  itiii,  1.'  Traa,  No.  1,  pp.  7,  8.   , 
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false  religion^  producing,  according  to  the  appointmeiil  pf  God«  • 
strong  delpsion  that  they  might  believe  a  lie,  and  so  be  eternally 
damned.— 'These  societies  are  all  hastening  the  reign  of  the  Man  <k 
Sin,  and  the  sooner  this  reign  comes,  the  better,  that  the  triumphs 
of  Satan  may  be  over,  and  the  true  Christianity  uniTersally  prevaO. 

*  Give  yourselves  no  concern  about  your  faith.  Having  once  had 
it,  you  cannot  lose  it.  It  is  not  in  your  own  keeping ;  God  keeps  it^ 
«nd  it  is  safe. 

*  You  will  never  be  better,  or  more  holy,  to  the  day  of  your  dead^ 
than  you  are  at  this  moment.     [Repeated.] 

*  There  is  not  a  devil  in  hell  that  is  more  sinful  and  depraved  than 
is  every  one  here  present.  From  our  first  thought  in  the  momiw  te 
our  last  at  night,  there  is  nothing  in  us  but  what  is  vife  and  devilish. 
It  is  the  sakne  in  God's  dear  people,  and  thereby  Christ  it  honoured 
in  saving  such  sinks  of  iniquity.  There  is  not  a  devil  in  bei!  who  is 
more  sinfuL*  &c« 

For  many  years  past.  Dr.  Hawker  has  denounced  missions  to 
the  heathen  as  '  a  daring  infringement  on  the  sovereignty  of 
'  God.*  The  Bible  Society,  he  has  termed  the  devil's  sodety. 
The  deaths  of  the  Rev*  Andrew  Fuller  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Scott,  he  has  declared  to  be  *  awful  deaths.'  This  is  speaking 
out.  Nor  can  it  be  said,  to  use  the  words  of  Howe  on  another 
occasion,  '  that  herein  Satan  is  transformed  into  an,  angel  of 

*  lieht :  his  transformation  is  at  least  in  this  very  inartificial.' 
Mr.  Vaughan  is  a  man  of  a  somewhat  different  stamp  from 

the  Plymouth  school :  he  is  a  scholar,  and,  we  understand,  a 
gentleman  ;  far  less  popular  and  winning  as  a  declaimer  than 
the  voluble  vicar  of  Charles,  more  sternly,  and  elaborately,  and 
honestly  erroneous.  He  seems  to  aspire  to  be  the  Antinomian 
Zeno,  and  he  presents  us  the  metaphysics  and  the  impieties  of 
Bayle  mixed  up  with  misty  dogmas  of  his  own.  As  a  speci- 
men of  his  peculiar  phraseology,  we  may  take  the  following 
sentence  from  the  preface  to  the  sermon  before  us.  '*  What  in- 
'  justice  (was  there)  in  God's  ordaining  to  form  such  a  sub- 
'  stance  as  the  mystical  Christ — to  be  his  chief  and  central 
'  manifester  V  In  his  familiar  pulpit  expositions,  it  is  not  un- 
common to  hear  him  say:  '  Now  you  see,  the  tjrpicality  and 

*  the  mysticality  of  the  thing  is  this— do  you  take  that?* — The 
Supreme  Being  is  styled  in  this  sermon,  (p.  37,)  '  the  Restless 
'  Worker  who  doeth  all  things.'  At  p.  31,  this  question  is 
propounded  :  'But  is  God  equally  guiltless  and  sinless  in 
'  having  continued  to  do  the  creature's  sin  V  At  p*  29,  occur 
these  words: — '  and  how  he  (God)  continues  to  stimulate  them 
'  to  the  perpetration  of  sin.*  At  p.  4,  Mr.  Vaughan  broadly 
affirms,  that  there  is  not  one  work,  good  or  bad^  '  suggested  or 
'  performed,  but  what  is  according  to  his  will,  -^yea,  in  obs- 
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No  dpcUine  19  so  zedoaslj,  constantly,,  and  fariottsly  op- 

Sdsed  by  Dr.  If awker»  as'  Ibat  of  promsBire  sanctifielt^R. 
peaLipg  of  bis  former  igaorance  on  tnis  subject,  he  writes  : 
'  x^aliii^  in  with  tbe  too  gen^r^ly  received  notion  in  what  are 
'  c^ttad  ^€18^  chuTf^heSf  t£at  a  life  gf  grace  iii  tbe  creature  is  a 
'  life  of  BFOgressivie  hoUness.'^Uke  hor^os  ia  a  ti^an^  where 
'  «ftch  foiiow^'^iiiB  kader,  I  trotted  on  ip  the  beati^n  path  with 
^  ib»  maay/  &c.  '  What  is  grace  V  he  exclaims  in  a  s^mpiji 
4akeA  (fown  by^Mv.  Cotde. 

^^tbioe  Is  ihe  l^9ci  himaelf.  We  c^not  grow  in  the  Lord.  It  is 
met  ^  Grb^tin  ^rade.'^  Xgnorant  preachcyrs  don't  uoder9t%Q4  this^ 
mA  flripioierpret  it.  Wbit  says  Pavd  ?  Paul  had  no  e^pjerience  of 
pRMsasive  hoUnsss.  Twenty-three  years  i^er  l^is  copvemiofii  h^ 
said*  **  O  wretched  man  that  1  am  1'" 

This  is  a  tolerably  fair  sample  of  Dr.  Hawker's  intrepidity  in 
•daqxisiiig  of  Scripture,  In  like  manner,  in  his  Poor  Man's 
Conuneniary,  he  gets  rid  of  the  Apostolic  injunction,  '^  Follow 
'^  after  holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord/ ~ 
by  expounding  this  holiness  to  he  the  imputed  righteousness 
of  Christ.  Oh  Gal.  v.  ver*  6-^15.  his  umk  comment  is  ae 
follows : 

*  Gceat  jsart  of  what  is  here  sud  hath  jparticular  respect  to  the 
dmrch  of  Gahttia  for  the  time  then  being.   On  these  eubfects  I  aboaft 
sn^jsfciiifBf  r.    And  the  many  passages  here  and  there  interqiersed  m 
paragraph,  are  so  plain  as  to  need  no  ooaunent** 


Verse  24  in  the  same  chapter : ''  They  that  are  Christ's,  have 
'^  crucified  the  flesh  with  its  affections  and  lusts*' — is  passed 
over  wihKnU  any  amnm^, 

Bot  these  are»  after  all»  some  of  the  more  moderate  apd 
guarded  specimens  of  the  theology  of  Dn  Hawker  and  hb 
school.  The  horrible  and  blasphemous  language  which  Mr. 
Cott)e  cites  from  the  Ups  of  some  of  his  votaries,  we  dare  not 
transcribe.  We  regret  the  necessity  that  such  eiroressions 
ahoold  be  dragged  to  light ;  but  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  ex* 
pose  the  true  character  pf  this  most  pestilent  heresy.  Mr. 
Cottle  pledges  his  honour^  that  the  following  sentences  are 
abeolately  verbatim  from  the  Ups  of  Dr.  Hati^er's  officiating 
and  approved  curaAe,  in  1822,  a  Mr.  Babb** 

<  People  make  a  great  noise  about  spreading  Cfaristianky,  but  it  is 
BO  Chnstiaai^,    Institotioiis  and  societies  are  all  buigr  in  spreading 


*  Mr.  Babb's  successor  is  still  plainer,  if  possible :  *  Sin  is  good  %r 
<  a Christuai:  it  isa  good  thing;  it  keeps  mmdowik'  CsMr,  P*  1^« 
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falfe  rdigiooy  producing,  acoordtng  to  the  appobtmeBi  of  God,  m 
strong  delpsion  that  they  might  believe  a  lie,  and  so  be  eternally 
damned. — These  societies  are  all  hastening  the  reign  of  the  Man  of 
Sin,  and  the  sooner  this  reign  comes,  the  better,  that  the  triumphs 
of  Satan  may  be  over,  and  the  true  Christianity  unirersally  prevail. 

*  Give  yourselves  no  concern  about  your  faith.  Haviiq^  once  had 
it,  you  cannot  lose  it  It  is  not  in  your  own  keeping ;  God  keeps  it, 
f|nd  it  is  safe. 

'  You  will  never  be  better,  or  more  holy,  to  the  day  of  your  deatl^ 
than  you  are  at  this  moment*     [Uepeated.j 

*  Tliere  is  not  a  devil  in  hell  that  is  more  sinful  and  d^raved  than 
is  every  one  here  present.  From  our  first  thought  in  the  morning  to 
our  last  at  night,  there  is  nothing  in  us  but  what  is  vHe  and  devinsh. 
It  is  the  same  in  God's  dear  people,  and  thereby  Christ  is  honoured 
in  saving  such  sinks  of  iniquity.  There  n  not  a  devil  in  bell  who  is 
more  sinful.*  &c. 

For  maoy  years  past.  Dr.  Hawker  has  denounced  misarons  to 
the  heathen  as  '  a  daring  infringement  on  the  sovereignty  of 
'  God.*  The  Bible  Society,  he  has  termed  the  devil's  society. 
The  deaths  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Scott,  he  has  declared  to  be  '  awful  deaths.'  This  is  speaking 
out.  Nor  can  it  be  said,  to  use  the  words  of  Howe  on  another 
occasion,  '  that  herein  Satan  is  transformed  into  an,  angel  of 
'  light:  his  transformation  is  at  least  in  this  very  inartificial/ 

Hr»  Vanghan  is  a  man  of  a  somewhat  different  stamp  from 
the  Plymouth  school :  he.  is  a  scholar,  and,  we  understand^  a 
gentleman  ;  far  less  popular  and  winning  as  a  declaimer'  than 
the  voluble  vicar  of  Charles,  more  sternly,  and  elaborately,  and 
honestly  erroneous.  He  seems  to  aspire  to  be  the  Antinomian 
Zeno,  and  he  presents  us  the  metaphysics  and  the  impieties  of 
Bayle  mixed  up  with  misty  dogmas  of  his  own.  As  a  speci- 
men of  his  peculiar  phraseology,  we  may  take  the  following 
aentence  from  the  preface  to  the  sermon  before  us.  "'  What  in- 
'  justice  (was  there)  in  God^s  ordaining  to  form  such  a  snb-^ 
'  stance  as  the  mystical  Christ — to  be  his  chief  and  central 
'  manifester  ?*  In  his  familiar  pulpit  expositions,  it  is  not  un- 
common to  hear  him  say :  '  Now  you  see,  the  typicality  and 
.'  the  mysticality  of  the  thing  is  this— do  you  take  that?* — The 
Supreme  Being  is.  styled  in  this  sermon,  (p.  37,)  '  the  Restless 
'  Worker  who  doeth  all  things/  At  p.  31,  this  question  is 
propounded :  '  But  is  God  equally  guiltless  and  sinleaa  in 
'  haviog  continued  to  do  the  creature^s  sin  T  At  p.  29,  occur 
these  words : — *  and  how  he  (God)  continues  to  stimulate  them 
'  to  the  perpetration  of  sin.*  At  p.  4,  Mr.  Vaughan  broadly 
affirms,  tnat  there  is  not  que  work,  good  or  bad,  '  suggested  or 
'  performed,  but  what  is  according  to  his  will,  * — yea,  in  obe- 
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^,  dtence  to,  and  ful^lment  of  it.'    Once  more,  at  p.  25,  occurs 
the  following  passage. 

*  And  why  are  we  to  be  frighteoed  with  the  bugbear  and  watch  ^ 
word  of  making  God  ike  author  of  sinf  Is  it  not  obvious,  that  he 
most  fit  some  seme  be  the  author  of  it  ?  for  how  has  it  got  into  bt< 
creation  without  him,  when  the  whole  frame,  and  relations,  and  cir" 
comstancea  of  the  creature  are  of  and  from  and  to  Him.  But  it  i^ 
equally  obvious  that  there  is  also  a  sense  in  which  he  is  not  the  au- 
tkor  of  iu    He  has  wUhd^  he  has  wrought,  but  he  has  not  inspired 

This  extract  will  sufficiently  explain  the  doctrine  of  the  ser- 
mon, and  shew  the  self-contradiction  into  which  the  Writer 
perpetually  falls  in  attempting  to  Vindicate  his  dogmas  from 
plasphemy.  In  a  note,  he  tells  ns,  that  he  uses  the  term  author 
in  the  passage  above-cited,  in  opposition  to  his  own  judgement^ 
*  adopting  the  language  of  the  gainsayer.*  '  Originator  is 
'  what  I  should  rather  have  chosen.*  There  is  not  much,  we 
apprehend,  to  choose  between  them.  That  Mr.  Vaughan  means 
what  he  says,  we  cannot  believe,  because  his  words  amount  as 
nearly  to  bold  and  Satanic  blasphemy,  as  any  thing  which  can 
be  found  in  the  annals  of  heresy,  and  because  his  explanations 
shew  that  he  is  unwilling  to  abide  by  them.  What  he  does 
mean,  his  assertions  coupled  with  his  explanations  render  it 
impossible  to  ascertain.  But,  as  Mr.  Owen  very  properly  re- 
marks, the  assertions  will  be  understood,  or  at  least  taken  in 
their  obvious  import,  and  remembered,  when  their  explanations 
will  not  be  understood,  and  therefore,  not  remembered.  One 
thing  is  clear,  that  the  doctrine  of  Augustine,  and  Calvin,  and 
Leighton,  $ind  Andrews,  which  ascribes  to  God  the  permission 
of  sin,  and  repels  as  impious  and  blasphemous  the  notion  that 
he  was  the  author  of  sin, — does  not  satisfy  Mr.  Vaughan. 
This  is  the  doctrine  he  has  written  his  sermon  to  oppose.  He 
says,  Ood  does  not  merely  permit ;  he  wills,  works,  stimulates 
to  sin.  That  these  words  are  susceptible  of  a  good  meaning, 
we  shall  as  readily  admit,  as  that  any  of  the  atheistic  positions 
of  Spinoza  or  Bayle,  Voltaire  or  Payne  have  a  good  meaning. 
That  Mr.  Vaughan  may  have  a  good  meaning  m  using  them, 
the  charity  which  believeth  all  thmgs  inclines  u»  to  hope ;  but, 
in  order  to  come  to  this  conclusion,  we  must  suppose  the  ex- 
istence, in  his  individual  case,  of  some  physical  peculiarity  of 
mental  structure.  For  we  are  required  to  believe,  not  only  that 
he  thinks  his  own  opinions  right,  but  that  he  honestly  attaches 
to  them  a  fundamental  importance,  so  that  he  broadly  affirms, 
the  true  God  is  not  known  by  Christians  in  general.  The  true 
knowledge  of  God  in  his  essential  character  as  the  author  of 
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sin,  is  confined  to  Mr.  Vaughan  and  the  Plymouth  and 
Leicester  congregations.    *  I  should  like/  he  says,  '  to  knowr 

•  what  that  feith.  is,  which  has  liot  its  foundation  iti  kno^- 
'  ledge ;  whether  we  might  not  as  welt  believe  in  Mahomet,  aa 

•  in  Christ ;  in  Jupiter»  as  in  the  Father  of  Our  Lord  Je^u* 

•  Christ/  Such  is  the  rash,  bold,  and  profane  style  m  which 
this  unhappy  man  insists  on  the  importance  of  his  dogmas* 
The  Biona  tendency  of  the  doctrine  is  sufficiently  obvious  \  init 
on«  other  short  extract  will  shew  stiU  more  unequivocally,  the 
antinbmian  virus  which  lurks  beneath  the  guise  of  metaphysi- 
cal absurdity. 

«  7Aif  subject  is  before  and  beyond  all  others.  To  know  what 
God  works,  and  how  He  works  it;  to  pierce  even. to  die  dividing  •• 
punder  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  so  as  to  discern  the  rsst^^ 
woRKEa  who  doeth  all  things,  yet  hath  moral  creatures  stiU— and  u^ 
^  them ;  (o  have  it  shewn  us.  how  these  thing»'  came  Co  be  so*  •p^ 
continue  to  be  so— thus  to  see  God,  God ;  and  creature,  cfeatnre — 
Is  life,  and  light,  and  love,  and  joy,  and  strength,  and  rigbte^usbeiSt 
that  righteousness,  of  whidi  the  work  is  peace,  and  the  effect  q^^ 
ness  snd  assurance  for  ever.  The  soul  wbich  Is  built  ihto  rnis  God 
needeth  not  man's  importunity  j  the  soul  which  knows  hnn  not,  im- 
portune it  as  you  may,  cannot  serve  Him:  we  majr  bustle,  and  boast, 
and  please  amn  ;  but,  till  we  know  God,  we  neither  know  ourselves 
nor  any  other  creature^-^^^le  talk,  as  if  gratitude,  whidi  *%/^ 
love ;  sorrow  for  sin,  which  they  odl  rqpentance;  humilityt  whicb 
they  call  self-renunciation  ;  snd  self-denisl,  whicb  ikey  csll  holinetf ; 
might  be  had  without  xna  truth — ^nay,  by  a  doctrine  which  is  sob- 
versive  of  it — whilst  the  troth  is  a  hinderer,  not  a  producer  of 


what  is  there,  in  all  these,  of  that  admiring,  si»h8lia|^,  lelt-loadK* 
ing,  free,  joyous,  triumphsnt  subjection,  which  discnniinates  the 
Lord's  called  ones  ?  those  who  are  dealt  with  as  though  they  had  vdm 
ready  died  and  risen  again — who  have  ceased  from  tlieir  own  ^^W 
as  God  did  from  his— who  receive  snd  use,  and  are  content  to  b^  de- 
nied and  fail ;  the  Lord  being  the  giver  and  the  wtthholder,  unto  Hia 
own  glory  in  their  real  good-^wfao  cry  Abba,  Fathef— who  have  ettt^ 
nal  life,  even  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit ;  and  are  waiting,  wiehont 
any  doubt  as  to  the  event,  forthehr  son-itbip;  that  is,  for  fbe  ci^m- 
pletion  of  their  already  doubly  witnessed  son<«bips  !•  wit,  the  te» 
demption  of  thei^  body  ?'    pp.  37,  8* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  paragraph,  he  expresses  something 
like  a  wish,  but  the  sentence  is  imperfect,— a  hope  it  caancft 
be  termed,—'  that  it  may  haoepkastd  God  to  arrange  that  sonie 
•  of  you  be  brought  to  this  knowledge,  and  others  of  you  tO 


*  d»  mcrease  of  it,  through  the  imftrunieBtaKty  of  thU  dis- 

Such,  then,  is  Antioomianisai,  *  that  Ibick-skiiined  mcMMte 
'  of  the  ooze  and  the  mire,  which  no  Weapoa  can  pieroe,  no 

*  discipline  can  tame  ;*-^40  justly  and  eloquently  characterised 
by  Mr.  Hall,  as  including  '  within  a  compaas  which  every  head 
^  can  contain,  and  every  tongue  canf  utter,  a  system  which  omi* 
'  oek  every  moral  tie,  consigns  the '  whole  human  rfti^  to  the 

*  extremes  of  presumption  or  despair,  erecta  religion  on  the 

*  ruing  of  morality,  and  imparts  to  the  drega  of  stupidity  all 
'  the  powers  of  the  most  active  poison.*  Suohis  Antinomiapism 
in  its  full-grown  malignity.  But  we  should  scarcely  have 
tJKmgkt  it  worth  while  to  transcribe  into  our  pages  these  proofs 
of  its  tmie  character,  were  such  extreme  cases  uie  only  form  in 
wbioh  the  disease  manifests  itself  and  propagates  its  contagion. 
Nemo  repmUe  turpmimus.    Neither  Or.  Hawker  nor  Mr.  Vau* 

fhan^  started  as  preachers  of  antinomian  mysticism  and  ri^al* 
ry.  Two  and'  twenty  years  ago,  the  form^,  now  the  virulent 
opposer  of  all  missionary  exertions,  preached  a  sern^on  before 
the  London  MissioiiaTy  Society,  fVom  which  Mt.  Cottle  has 
given  extracts.    We  shall  insert  two  short  paragraphs. 

'  ^  When  I  look  around  and  behold  this  numerous  congregation, 
and  connect  with  it^  in  idea,  the  grand  object  proposed  from  the  as* 
sembly ;  when  /  c(di  to  mind  the  promises'  ^^f  God^  concerning  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  iH  thi  latter  ageSy  and  stand  con* 
vinoed,  from  all  corresponding  circumstances,  that  the  period  is  has* 
tening  ftst  upon  us ;  while  ine  gracious  commission  of  our  departing 
Lordt  given  to  his  disciples  in  Ibe  very  monlent  of  his  return  to  glorv^ 
still  Tibrates  in  the  ear  \  and  while  I  see  here  an  assembly  of  t^  faith- 
ful, gathered  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  as  if  moved  by  one 
and  nie  same  principle,  for  this  very  purpose,  to  foUova  up  their  Lord's 
command^  and  to  send  forth  his  everlasting  gospel^  from  pole  to  pole, 
and  from  the  river  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  I  feel  animated  in 
the  deUshtful prospect :  I  begin  to  anticipate  the  dawn  of  that  happy 
day,  whose  sun  shall  no  more  go  down :  and  behold  already  in  idea, 
Ethiopia  and  Seba»  with  the  multitude  of  the  Isles,  as  stretching 
forth  their  bands  unto  God* 

*  '^  Do  not  foffgel  that  the  same  gospel  which  points  to  the  Spirit's 
work,  as  the  sole  cause  of  glorifying.the  Lord  Jesus,  naturaUy  im- 
plies, that  (rod  earriea  on  hSt  desiswB  by  human  insirumentaUty,  If 
ministers  cannot  successfully  pr««icA  unless  tb^  are  sen^  neither  cai^ 
churches  hear  without  a  preacher.  So  that  while  an  entire  depend- 
ance  is  founded  on  the  power  of  God,  the  province  of  man  is'as  clearly 
d^ned*  Hence,  therefore,  there  is  a  call  upon  every  heart  to  cooperate 
in  so  glorious  a  design^  inhehever  a  Mission  is  undertaken  for  thepro^ 
motion  of  Christian  inmdedge.  I  cannot  sufier  myself  to  suppose  thst 
there  is  a  single  peraon  present^  whom  the  grace  of  God  hath 
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inclined  to  attend  oar  services  this  day,  tlwt  can  a^ed  a&s 
ttimuku  to  a  iuiy  of  this  nature.    Who  indeed  can  look  over  i 
region,  *  sitting  in  darlfness  and  the  shadow  of  deatlb' 
unfeeluigt  naconcemed  ?" ' 

The  ftteps  of  the  Preacher^s  apostacy,  we  are  not  ahlo  to 
trace,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  been  a  gpsdoal 
pfocess  of  deterioration  not  wholly  imperceptible.    Tkete  was 
a  period  of  faia  career  at  which  it  would  have  been  unjiirt  lo 
stigmatise  him  as  a  preacher  of  error,  but  there  was  ev«r  "^ — 
something  in  his  preaching  extremeW  unlike  the  spirit  of 
— a  dogmatism,    an  unhallowed  familiarity,   an  abe 
feeling,  and  a  grossness  of  expression,  indicating  a 
state  of  the  affections.  Now,  though  two  systems  cannot  be 
,  distinct  than  Calvinism  and  Antinomianism,  wbicb 
,  founded  only  because  there  is  a  scriptural  phraseology 
to  the  advocates  of  either,  but  used  with  oppoeite  t 
for  an  opposite  purpose, — yet,  the  process  by  which  oaie  be- 
comes BUDstitutea  for  the  other  in  the  mind  of  the  indiTidaai* 
is  analogous  to  what  takes  place  in  other  sorts  of  petrifiMtaoa: 
particle  b^  particle,  the  decayed  living  matter  is  rq>laeed  by 
stone,  while  the  outward  shape  remains  the  same.-   The  in- 
cipient Antinomian  has  not  changed  his  sentiments^  bat  he 
has  undergone,  or  is  undergoing,  a  chancy  of  feeling,  as  ^ 
result  of  which,  certain  sentiments  naturaUy  dry  up  and  hSk  oiT 
as  foreign  to  the  mind  of  which  they  once  formed  a  paic 
There  is  a  change  of  meaning  which  insinuates  iladf  in  a 
preacher's  discourses,  lon^  before  he  ventures  on  a  hroadsK 
style  of  expression.    This  is  what  renders  it  so  pecniisfly 
di£Bcult  to  deal  with  Antinomianism  in  its  milder  stages,  wboi 
it  seems  to  amount  to  nothing  beyond*  a  certain  mode  or  snfe 
of  preaching  what  is  substantially  evangelical  doctrine.    AC 
heresy  begins  with  an  exclusive  attachment  to  detached  truths; 
and  m  the  statement  of  the  truths  they  hold,  the  abettois  of 
the  most  nemicious  heresies,   may  be,  to  a  certain  ^Ucm. 
correct  and  eloquent.  ^  In  the  Tracts  written  by  Dr.  Hawkey 
from  which  we  have  ^ven  extracts,  there  is  contained  nncb 
that  must  be  approved,  taken  by  itself,  apart  from  the  yakv 
coarseness  of  tne  expression,  and  the  scope  and  spirit  of  tbc 
whole.    And  were  it  not  that,  now  and  then,  these  men  sfeik 
out,  it  would  be  difficult  to  convince  many  good  peopk^  ihsi 
this  class  of  '  sweet  preachers'  are  chargeable  wito  any  thuf 
worse  than  beine  a  little  unguarded,  and  having  their  | 
forte — the  lusual  apologies  made  by  their  votaries  to 
their  dwelling  exclusively  on  a  ring  of  topics,  and 
occasionally,  s/ro/ig  language. 
To  enter  into  controversy  with  a  rabid  Antinomiattt 
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tAsI  |>ettrl8  before  swine ;  but  there  are  bundled^  of  persoiw, 
wh^  are  in  dimger  of  imbibing  the  poisoiiy  because  they  are 
incr^dtiloiis  as  to  the  existence  of  tne  disease,  to  whoa  it  is 
possible  that  such  an  exposure  of  its  character  may  be  salutary. 
We  do  not  apprehend  that  we  have  many  such  persons  amoi^ 
our  readers ;  yet  we  are  anxious  to  offer  a  few  remarks  whi^ 
mat  as^t  in  detecting  and  dealing  with  this  baleful  epidemic 
in  Its  earliest  stage. 

Tl«e  excellent  old  divine  already  referred  to«  assigns  four 
causes  of  Antinomianism.    They  are,  1.  The  anguish  of  a 
perpleMd  conscience  leading  persons  to  snatch  at  the  relief 
neld  out  by  such  doctrines.    2.  Zeal  against  popish  errors 
relatiTe  to  the  doctrine  of  Justification.    3.  Separating  the 
Spirit  from  the  word.    4.  Injudiciousness  meeting  with  zeal.— * 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  most  of  these  causes  are  still 
in  fhll  operation.    Among  those  of  simple  heart  who  are 
**  deceived  by  the  good  words  and  fair  speeches''  of  the  men 
who  **  cause  divisions  and  offences"  in  our  day,*  are  many 
persons  of  melan<5holic  temperament  and  vivid  imagination,  to 
whom  the  whole  subject  of  religion  has  presented  an  appalling, 
aspect.    They  are  not  unbelievers,  their  bias  is  the  opposite  of 
a  sceptical  habit,  but  a  vain  and  restless  speculation  troubles 
them,  and  prevents  the  exercise  of  faith  almost  as  much  as  the  ^ 
sceptic's  doubts.    They^  find  as  .great  a  difficulty  in  believing 
what  they  cannot  imagine,  as  omers  do  in  assenting  to  what 
is  not  demonstrable,  or  what  they  cannot,  as  to  its  mode, 
understand.    Theirs  is  a  want  of  the  i^iagination,  which  the 
simple  exhibition  of  the  Gospel  message  is  insufficient  to  sa- 
tisfy.    If  they  could  receive  the  whole  influence  of  religion^ 
so  as  to  have  their  affections  brought  into  full  play,  and  their 
minds  occupied  with  "  the  hope  of  glory/'  this  would  effect  a 
cure.     But,  in  the  case  supposed,  either  their  imperfect  in- 
formation on  the  subject  or  religion,  or  the  imperfect  cha* 
racter  of  their  conversion,  intercepts  the  genial  influence  of 
Christianity.    To  persons  thus  dissatisfied  and  bewildered,  the 
Antinomian  teacher  presents  himself  with  the  smooth  words, 
plansible  phrases,  and  strong  cordials,  of  a  spiritual  empiric. 
lie  begins,  as  the  medical  quack  does,  by  telling  his  patient 
that  he  has  made  the  disease  his  particular  study,  knows  all 
bis  symptoms,  and  the  fact  is,  the  individual  has  been  im- 
properly treated  for  the  complaint.    No  one    preaches  the 
Gospel  but  the  Antinomian  teacher :  the  novice  is  readily  led. 
to  believe  this,  for  now  he  can  shift  the  blame  of  all  the  per-* 
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plenty  be  has  saffsrod*  ofFfrom  his  own  conscience  to  Ins  former 
teachers  And  fimmim^  He  knows  he  has  not  embraced  (he  Gos-* 
[yel  hitherto,  but  all  compunction  is  precluded  by  the  convic* 
tion  instilled  into  him  by  his  new  master,  that  for  this  he  is  to 
be  pitied^  not  blamed ;  be  never  beard  it,  and,  tbousrh  he  read 
bia  J3ible/  nevtr  understood  it.  This  flattering  unction  laid  to 
bis  self-'lore,  acts  at  once  as  a  philtre  and  a  narcotic  on  his 
imagination ;  and  henceforth,  all  his  angry  feelings  are  reserved 
for  mose  who  shall  dare  attempt  to  break  his  repose. 

^B  an  illustration  of  this  not  imaginary  or  nnfirequent  case, 
we  are'  tempted  to  transcribe  some  admirable  remarks  from 
Andrew  Foller's  tract  on  Antinomianism,  the  perusal  of  wfaieh 
we  b^  leave  strongly  to  recommend  to  all  our  readem.  Mo 
man  had  better  opportunities  than  he  had  for  tracing  its  source, 
nature,  and  tendency. 

<  The  origin  of  this  species  of  religioD  in  individuals,'  he  remarks, 
<  will  commonly,  |  fear,  be  found  in  a  radical  defect  in  their  supposed 
conversion.  True  Scriptural  conversion  consists  **  in  repentaAce  to« 
wards  God  and  fidih  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.''  But,  in  many  of 
Aese  conveVsions,  there  is  no  appearanco  of  one  or  the  other.  With 
wgard  to  repentanee,  the  system  goes  in  a  great  measure  to  preclude 
k.  The  manner  in  which  it  represents  and  dwells  upon  the  fall  of 
Adam,  so  as  nearly  to  remove  all  accountableness  from  his  posterit/a 
together  with  its  denial,  in  effect,  of  the  Divine  authority  over  the  hearty 
leaves  no  room  for  repentance,  unless  ii  be  for  a  few  gross  immoralities. 
The  sins  of  not  loving  God  and  neglecting  his  great  salvation,  are  en- 
tirely kept  out  of  sight*  Hence,  though  you  may  sometimes  see  in 
such  conversions  great  terror  of  mind,  and  great  joy  succeeding  it, 
vet,  you  will  rarely  perceive  in  the  party,  from  first  to  last,  any  thing 
file  mgenuous  gneffbr  having  dishonoured  God. 

'  As  repentance  towards  God  has  little,  if  any  place  in  sueh  eon* 
l«rsion^  the  same  may  be  said  of  &ith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
The  true  beHever,  in  his  first  looking  to  the  Saviour  for  life,  stands 
upon  no  higher  ground  than  that  of  a  sinner  ready  to  perish.    What* 
ever  evidence  he  may  have  a/iermartU  of  his  being  ooeof  God*8 
chosen  people,  he  can  have  none  at  that  time ;  npr  is  it  in  this  charac- 
ter that  he  applies  for  mercy.    The  gospel  is  that  which  first  comforts 
him,  or  Christ^s  having  come  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.    But  the 
conversions  in  question  commonly  origmate  in  some  supposed  revela** 
tion  to  the  party,  that  he  is  of  the  number  of  God's  electi  that  Christ 
had  died  for  him,  and  that  of  course  he  shall  be  for  ever  happy.  Consi- 
derine  this  as  coming  from  God,  he  leUeves  it,  and  from  thence  reokona 
himself  possessed  of  the  laidi  of  God's  electa    If  afterwards  he  be 
.  nmubled  with  the  dictates  of  oanscieace,  he  caUs  these  temptationsv  or 
die  wakings  of  unbelief,  and  supposes  that  tfM  eoe|ny  of  souls  wants 
to  rob  him  of  his  enjoyments.    Neither.his  faith  nor  his  unbelief  has 
any  respect  to  revealed  truth:  his  whole  concern  is  about  his  own 
8afety.*..„Stupified  by  the  intoxicating  potion,  he  dreams  of  being  a 
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bvoiiflte  of  Heavett;  dfid,  if  any  at^etnpt  to  dittiirb  biffepofte,  it  is 
commonfy  #ittioui  efl%ct  Such,  or  uearlj^ucbt  kYerfhetfiiM^ 
the  begnitthig  of  Antifiomiau  reiigkm/* 

Thare  are  some,  cases  of  a  peculiar  character,  ia  which  thia 
atopefection  passes  off,  aqd  the  mind  gradually  awakes  to  a 
josler  view  of  religion.  If  we  may  carry  ^  on  the  figure,  we; 
•hoyld  say,  that  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  poison  have  beei^ 
earried  off  by  the  pre-existing  disease.  In  plain  words,  Aati- 
noiaianisai  has  wrought  a  cure  upon  the  disturbed  jmd  per- 
pld^d  imagination,  without  having  taken  permuient  posses- 
siiNd.of  the  heart.  In  cases  of  genuine  ponversion,  this  may 
be  exj^cted  to  ensue  f  and  nothing  is  more  delightful  than  to 
mark  the  gcadual  restoration  of  such  a  person  to  the  sobriety 
of  Scriptural  views  and  humble,  devout,  ingenuous  feelings. 
Yety  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  such  persons  will  be  pre* 

Eired  to  admit  that  Antinomianism  is  an  error  and  a  pesti^ 
nee :  it  formed  an  ingredient  in  that  exhibition  of  truth  which 
was  to  them  medicine. 

Again,  there  are  others  whose  minds  appear  to  be  so  singu-. 
kriy  constituted,  that  they  can  convert  preaching  of  the  most 
pernicious  tendency  into  nourishment  They  can  listen  to 
Aatinomian  teachers,  translate  what  they  hear  into  sound  doc* 
trine,  and  come  away  under  the  impression  that  what  they 
heard  was  quite  another  thing  from  the  reality.  They  fasten 
on  the  topic,  which  is  of  course  Scriptural,  and  Scriptural 
language  is  copiously  used  in  illustrating  it ;  this  topic  is  a 
^vourite  with  them,  it  may  be,  not  from  any  exclusive  views, 
but  from  certain  habits  of  reading  or  other  circumstances ; 
and  they  are  intellectually  gratified  by  hearing  it  descanted  on* 
The  preacher  who  dwells  on  these  topics  becomes  a  favourite; 
and  possibly,  no  worse  effect  follows  from  an  attendance  on  his 
ministry,  in  their  case,  than  a  distaste  for  all  other  preachers. 
They  will  not  echo  the  Antinomian  slang  and  scandal,  that  no 
other  ministers  preach  the  Gospel,  but  they  '  hear  no  one  else 
'  with  so  much  pleasure.'  Such  persons,  without  being  in- 
fected with  the  Antinomian  heresy,  go  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
Antinomian  congregations. 

We  refer  to  these  cases,  because  we  think  they  will  suggest 
the  necessity  of  a  wise  discrimination  in  treating  the  sabject 
in  qiibsstioD.  Among  those  who  "  separate  themselves''  schis- 
malicaUv  from  th^  evangelical  part  of  the  Christian  Church- 
lone  of  the  most  prominent  traits  of  this  party,  and  the  rest  of  the 
chaiacter  describedt  aptly  applies  to  the  ma88)-'-we  must  'Vcm 

^  ■  ■     ■*•-  -       '      •  •    '-  •  •  ■     ■•■'.«'-•.>■■..-..  (f  f. 

•  Wojis,  VoL  IV.  pp.  178,  9, 183.  f  Jude,  19. 
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**  some  baT4  compassion,  xnakiog  a  difiereQce.**  Most  impor- 
tant, in  this  reference,  is  the  caution  given  by  the  tlev,  Mr. 
Cooper  in  his  excellent  letter  on  Antinomianism,  already  cited 
in  our  pages.    *  From  the  fear  of  countenancing,  or  being  sus^ 

*  pected  to  countenance,  the  abominable  conclusion  which 

*  Antinomianism  involves,  the  opooser  of  this  system  is 
'  strongly  tempted  to  depart  from  tnat  full  exposition  of  the 

*  doctrines  of  grace  whicn  he  has  been  previously  accustomed 
'  to  maintain.  To  avoid  the  charge  of  preacning  imputed 
^  sanctification,  he  may  almost  desist  from  asserting  the  neces- 
'  sity  of  justification  by  faith  onlv,  as  if  he  were  become  ashamed 
'  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  or  had  forgotten  that  it  is  "  still  the 

*  power  of  God  unto  salvation."  •..•.'  Wherever,*  adds  Mr. 
Cooper, '  the  preachers  of  the  word  of  God  thus  suffer  them- 
'  selves  to  be  driven  from  that  purity  of  doctrine,  and  to  be 

*  spoiled  of  that  unction  from  the  Spirit,  which  formerly  cha 
''racterised  their  ministry,  then,  the  triumphs  of  Antinomia- 
'  nism  are  complete ;  then  it  produces  its  full  measure  of  mis- 
'  chiefs  and  gratifies  to  the  utmost  the  malicious  designs  of  its 
'  diabolical  author.** 

Without  lending  ourselves  to  the  atrocious  calumnies  vented 
by  Dr.  Hawker  and  his  sect  against  Christian  ministers  at 
large,  as  not  preaching  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
only,  we  must  De  permitted  to  express  our  apprehension,  that  in- 
dividuals have  been  driven  into  the  toils  ot  Antinomianism  by 
not  hearing  this  cardinal  article  so  fully  and  unreservedly  main- 
tained, as  IS  requisite  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  certain  states 
of  feeling  and  descriptions  of  character.  By  the  might  of 
this  doctrine,  be  it  remembered,  the  Reformers  triumphed. 
Perhaps,  those  who  have  never  served  an  apprenticeship  to 
the  Popish  doctrine  of  Justification,  who  have  never  tried  and 
struggled  to  obtain  peace  of  conscience  without  submitting  the 
pride  of  their  self-n^hteousness  to  God's  method  of  justifica- 
tion,  are  not  aware'either  of  the  necessitv  or  the  efliciencv  of 
the  most  unembarrassed,  unqualified  exhibition  of  this  dfoc- 
trine.  Why  should  Hawker,  or  Huntingdon,  or  any  other 
wretched  perverter  of  God's  truth,  more  explicitly,  more  fear- 
lessly uphold  this  doctrine,  than  the  evangelical  minister?  On 
this  point,  they  are  not  palpably  heretical,  except  as  they 
mingle  with  their  statements  an  unintelligible  jargon  about 
eternal  justification ;  but  Huntingdon  more  especially,  in  some 
of  his  printed  works,  states  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers  on 


*  Cooper'i  LeUen  to  a  Serious  Ittfuirtr.  12mo«  London,  1817. 
See  EdeOic  Rev.  N.S.  Vol.  IX.  p.  553, 
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this  cardinal  article  with  that  Cobbett-Iike  clearness  and  force 
in  which  he  occasionally  excelled.  It  is  this  circumstance 
which,  in  many  Quarters,  makes  Antinomianism  go  down  where 
otherwise  it  would  not.  There  can  be  no  occasion  to  guard 
or  qualify  this  doctrine,  if  the  other  doctrines  of  religion  are 
as  scripturally  preachexl.  Never  let  it  be  forgotten,  that 
Christianity  builds  on  the  ruins  of  self-righteousness,  and  that 
the  method  of  reconciliation  is  the  threshold  to  the  temple. 

We  wish  we  could  suppose  that '  zeal  against  popish  errors' 
had  any  share  in  misleading  the  Afftinomian  teachers  of  the 
present  day.  No  such  excuse  can  be  made  for  them.  But  a 
zeal  on  the  part  of  their  hearers,  against  an  inefficient  mode  of 
stating  the  Protestant  doctrine,  nas  doubtless  operated,'  in 
some  instances,  to  their  advantage,  and  indirectly  contributed 
to  the  spread  of  their  dogmas.  The  chief  source  of  Antino- 
mianism, however,  is,  we  apprehend,  ignorance  in  combina^tion 
with  spiritual  pride.  In  some  persons,  indeed,  it  seems  to 
spring  from  a  passion  for  the  extravagant  and  paradoxical ;  in 
others,  it  is  received  on  the  faith  of  some  theological  oracle 
of  orthodoxy ;  in  not  a  few,  there  is  tod  evident  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  it  has  been  taken  up  from  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
which  required  that  the  creed  should  be  made  to  square  with 
an  Antinomian  practice. 

But  tbere  is,  as  we  have  already  remarkecT,  a  style  of  preach- 
ing which,  though  not  justly  chargeable  with  Antinomian 
error,  both  indicates  a  leaning  to  such  doctrines,  and  acts  as 
a  predisposing  cause  of  their  reception.  It  is  often  charac- 
terised as  high  Calvinism ;  it  might  be  more  properly  styled 
ultra-Calvinism,  for  these  men  soar  far  higher  than  Calvin,  la 
the  preaching  of  these  individuals,  the  doctrine  of  Election  is, 
for  the  most  part,  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  Atonement  as 
the  basis  of  the  Christian  svstem ;  the  covenant  is  substituted 
for  the  cross  of  Christ ;  and  Justification  is  made  the  ultimate 
end  of  religion,  instead  of  its  beginning, — the  essence  of  rege- 
neration, instead  of  an  attendant  on  it.  Yet,  few  positions 
will  be  advanced,  that  can  be  controverted  or  regarded  as  in 
themselves  objectionable ;  but  the  »effect  of  the  whole  is  to 
leave  an  impression  which,  though  the  variation  of  outline  is 
scarcely  perceptible,  proves  the.  doctrine  to  be  counterfeit. 
Things  go  on,  however,  very  ^comfortably,  the  congregation 
pleased  with  the  preacher,  and  the  preacher  with  the  people,— 
till  something  arises  to  trouble  the  waters,  and  they  are  found 
to  be  stagnant.  Let  the  minister  who  has  fondled  this  congre- 
gation into  listlessness  be  removed,  and  another  of  a  different 
stamp  take  bifif  place ;  the  practical  effects  of  such  preaching 
will  tnen  too  unequivocally  manifest  themselves,  Surely;  the 
state  in  which  a  mmister  leaves  a  congregation  over  whom  he 
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has  had  the  oversi^t  lor  a  tena  of  ywn,  is  some  ciiteiion  of 
the  character  of  bis  instructions,  unless  it  has  ceased  to  ^  a 
just  axiom,  '*  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  Antinomianism  in  aH  its  'fems 
and  staples,  is  justly  pronounced  bv  Mr.  Fulte  to  be  ses^^&Aness. 
'  Such  is/  he  remark^, '  the  doctrine,  and  such  ihe  spirit  it 
'  inspires,*  Whatever  doctrine  inspires  tbis  spirit,  th^n,  we 
may  sa>fely  prp^ounce  to  be  of  Antinomian  character.  In 
the  following  portrait,  this  judicious  Writer  has  succeeded  in 
fixing  some  of  those  general  traits  which,  like  a  family  like- 
ness, run  through  all  the  various  species  of  religion  whicn  bear 
an  affinity  to  this  monstrous  corruption  of  Christianity, 

*  The  love  of  God  as  God,  or  an  afiection  to  the  Divine,  character 
fls  holv,  is  i^ot  in  this  svstemf  •  •  •  •  Love»  as  exemplified  in  its  patrons,  is 
mere  lavouritism,  God  having,  as  they  conceive,  made  then  nit  ftivou- 
rites,  he  becomes  on  that  account,  and  that  only,  a  favourite  with  them. 
Nor  does  it  appear  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  good-wfll  to  rndto  as  men. 
The  religion  of  the  Apostles  was  rail  of  benevolence.    Knowing  the 
terrors  m  the  Lord,  they  persuaded  men,  and  even  besought  them  to 
be  reeoncited  to  God.    Jesus  wept  over  the  most  wickea  dtjr  in  the 
worki,  amd  Paul,  after  all  that  he  bad  said  of  the  dootrine  of  Eleo- 
tian,r  IB  the  ninth  Chapter  of  his'  £|M8lle  to  the  Romans,  ^protested 
A01  bis  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  was,  that  they 
might  be  saved.    He  did  not  pray  for  them  asreprtiatest  but  as 
fellow'Sinners,  and  whose  salvation,  while  they  were  in  the  land  of 
the  living,  was  an  object  of  hope.    In  bis  treatment  o^  the  mpst  de- 
cided enemies  pf  the  truths  though  he  sometimes  relviked  them 
sharply,  and  used  ^n  authority  which  was  committed  to  him  as  an 
extraordinary  character ;  yet,  there  is  no  malignant  bitterness  or  low 
abuse  in  his  lanMage.    But*  the  religion  of  wnich  I  speak  u,  in  ail 
these  respects,  the  very  opposite.    It  beseeches  not  the  nnoonvertad 
to  bo  veconciled  to  God,  because  it  is  God  only  wha  can  turn  their 
hearts.    It  rafiises  to  pray  for  their  sidvatioB,  as  not  Jmowiag  whether 
k  woidd  aot  be  praying  for  the  salvation  of  the  non.elect.    It  hss  no 
teais  to  shed  over  a  perishing  world,  but  ensigns  men  to  pasditaoa 
with  unfeeling  calmnfssSf  and  often  with  glee.    And  as  to  its  adver- 
saries, it  preserves  no  measures  of  decency  with  them :  personal  in« 
y^tiy^t  low  scurrility,  and  foul  abuse  are  the  weptpons  of  its  waifiune. 

*  Nor  is  it  less  a  stranger  to  the  love  of  Christians  as  ChrisHamu 
The  love  which  this  species  Of  religion  inspires  is  mere  party-attach* 
noent,  the  regard  of  **  publicans  and  heathens,'*  any  of  whoin  could 
love  those  who  love  them.  If  any  man  oppose  their  opinions,  what- 
ever be  his  character  for  sobriety,  righteousness,  and  godlmess,  he  ia 
witbopt  hiesitation  pronounced  gracetess,  a  stranger  to  the  now  inrth, 
«ndjm  enemy  of  Christ.* 

^  AAOCher  mark  of  this  species  of  religion,  is»  a  disposition  to  io« 
terpret  all  favourable  events  in  piwvidenoe  as  {urooA  of  their  beiMA^ 
vonri^  of  heaven»  and  all  unfavourable  events  M>vards  their  a/wr^* 
l^ies  as  judgements  for  their  oopdnct  lowmds  .themp  sodt  as  il  w^sx^ 
^  wreDgjpg  of  their  quarrel,    this  is  a  natursl  ai|4  iv^omvf  «&^ 


«f  a  sdfiA  rdigioii.  ^MHft  mtehing  etci^ciNiigito'ibeiariKemnil:  to 
dM» |ralifittCMii  of  mM;  koB.wi maj^  tmmUkm  to  lUwit  i«M;:fi»r 
opiniDDB  ate  .greMl(jr  i^emad  bj*  dmrai^  Hiwice,  if  an  9dl>i#m$l9r  |jie 
iMMHiQCMrfvl  In  WwM^  U  it  ^be  Uw^^  Gi^d  ufion  b^;  if  affic- 
i|p9^  beial  hiaoy  ihev  are  ^  arrows  of  the  AkDigoty  di^oac^e^  4t 
Jiim;.  or,  if  he.dHe^  be  is  cut  off  as  a.  monumept  of  Divijie  displea^ 
sure ;.  and  all  Jl^eoause  l^ie  bas  offended  God  by  offending  this  bis  pe- 
culiar favourite/ 

*  ADtinomianism,  having  annihilated  moral' obfigatxotiy  might  be  ex- 
pected to  lead  its  totaries  to  the  detfial  of  sin ;  yet»  stmnge  as  it  may 
appear,  there  is  scarcely  any  people  who  speak  of  their  sins  in  »idk 
exaggemting  language^  or  who  make  me  of' such  dej^vading'  epkhte 
concerning  their  character  as  th^.  Bat  die  truth  as,*  they  have  e& 
fixed  such  ideas  to  tin  as  divest  it  of  every  thing  criroinai»  blame- 
worthy, or  hmniliating  to.themselv^^  By  sm,  they  do  not  appear  to 
mcsee.  their  beiag  or.46iog  what  they  ougnt  not  to  be  or  do^  but  sod^- 
ibing  which  operates  wiUiin  them  without  their  concurrence.  In  all 
the  convecsations  that  I  have  had  with  persons  who  delight  in  thus 
magnifying  their  sins,  I  cannot  recollect  an  instance  in  which  they 
appeared  to  consider  themselves  as  inexcusable,  or  indeed  ever  the 
worse  on  account  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  common  to  bear 
Ihem  speak  of  their  sinful  nature  with  the  greatest  levity,  and,  with 
a  aort  of  cunning  smile  upon  their  countenances,  profess  to  be  as  bad 
as  Satan  himself;  nsanifestly  with  the  desi^  jo£  Mag. thought  to  be 
4eep  Christians,  thorougMy  acquainted  with  the  plague  of  their  owu 
heart.' 

By  such  persons,  liie  Writer  remarks,  the  spiritual  prijociple 
and  Its  opposite,  **  the  new  and  the  old  map,  are  considered 
as  agents,  and  the  mati  himself  not  an  agent,  but  a  passive 
fipectator  of  their  conflicts'.  And  "  natural  men''  are  despised^ 
as  thoi^h  destitute  of  common  understanding.  Thus,  there  ia 
not  left  a  single  tenet  of  the  Christian  system,  but  is  wrested 
to  an  application  the  very  opposite  of  its  native  purpose  and 
tendency.  And  yet,  no  one  tenet  is  outwardly  renounced  ;  but 
truth  is  exaggerated  into  error,  till  it  reaches  the  consummation 
of  a  most  diabolical  orthodoxy,  the  vampire  of  the  moral 
world. 

But  we  should  greatly  err,  we  should  be  ourselves  chargeable 
with  Antinomian  bigotry,  were  we  to  consider  all  persons  who 
cherish  notions  belonging  jto  this  system,  as  destitute  of  true 
religion.  '  It  is  not  for  us/  remarl^s  the  same  excellent 
writer,  *  to  pronounce  upon  the  degree  of  error  which  may  be 
'  permitted  to  accompany  the  truth.  I  have  no  doubt,'  he 
aods,  *  that  many  good  men  have  been  deeply  tinctured 
'  with  these  principles,  though  it  is  not  from  them  that  their 
*  goodness  has  proceeded.'  Others  have  perceived  the  real 
tendency  of  the  system,  and  have  recedea.  The  only  pre- 
servative is,  to  take  alarm  at  its  earitest  symptoms.  A  zeal 
for  orthodoxy  apart  from  its  practical  influence ;  a  fastidious. 
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critiefti  taB|Mr  in  hemn^f ;  a  •ectenui  «ftaohgimyto  our  own 
ohareh  dr  party ;  a  morbid  paasiai  for  .idigiowi  axcileneiit ; 
ft  dilAinvtion  in  the  strea^  of  our  nntu^  lAotioQi  aad 
attatofaments ;  and  an  indiila^encelb  wmmooiwy^  exfMiiMm'Oud 
Kybjects  of  general  benevcdeace  ;-^tli$8e'  asce  toate.  of  Ida  afire 
inaicatioAs  tiiat  tb^ '  deteriorating  iofiuence  of  seUiabieM  baa 
begun  to  operate  within  ns.  But  **  the  wiadom  that*  is  from 
''  aboFe»-  ia  first  pare,  then-  peaceable,  gently  eiiay  to  be  en- 
'^  treated,  full  ot  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality, 
*'  and  without  hypoerisy«" 

Mr* 'Cottle's  striotnres  are  written  in  an  excaUent  spirit*  and 
we  give  him  full  credit  for  beiog  reluctant  to  lend  a  wider 

JmbTicity  to  the  horrid  expressions  whioh  he  citas*  Hia.  book 
brms  altogether  an^  important  but  revolting  documeiML  Mr. 
Btrt's  tract  is  a  mild  and  ergumentative  exposure  of  the  defec*- 
tive  character  of  Dr.  Hawker's  theology.  We  have  seen  no 
publication  more  proper  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  any  serious 
-person  who  is  in  danger  of  being  beguiled  by  Antipomian 
subtlety* 


Art*  IV.  1.  Memair&H^  Imdiof  comprbing  a  brief  Geographical  Ac- 
count of  the  East  Indies ;  a  soecioct  History  of  Hindostan.  Bjr 
R*  G.  Wallace,  Esq.  8vo*  pp.  504.  Loudoii.  1824* 

&  Huiorieal' Essay  on  the  Eise^  Progress^  and  frobaUe  JUsulis  of 
the  British  Damnions  in  India.  By  John  Baptist  Say*  Svo*  pp. 
S6«  London.  1824. 

3»  Memoir  of  the  Opa/utions  of  the  British  Am^  in  India^  during 
the  Mahratta  War  of  1817,  18J8»  aud.  1819.  By  Lieut,  Col. 
Valentine  Blacker.  4to»  pp.  527.  With  a  Volume  of  Maps  and 
Flans.  London.  1821. 

l^UR  attention  has  of  late  been  much  taken  up  with  works 
^^  relating  to  our  Indian  possessions,  and  we  have,  in  our 
recent  Numbers*  brought  down  to  the  present  period,  the  gene- 
ral summary  of  information  respectmg  those  extensive  and 
important  regions.  Other  pidilications  on  the  same  general 
subject  have  since  come  to  hand,  which,  though  they  dp. not 
enaole  us  to  continue  the  series  of  historical  facts  to  a  lat^ 
date,  will  afford  us  a  desirable  opportunity  of  adverting 
to  a  few  points,  which  we  have,  of  necessity,  either  left  un- 
touched, or  illustrated  from  imperfect  documents. 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  we  were  induced  to  fonn  our 
estimate  of  the  general  state  of  India  on  the  woik  of  Mr.  Prin- 
sep,  rather  than  on  that  of  Colonel  Blacker.  The  latter  is  in* 
coihparably  the  superior  writer;  he  thinks  for  himself,  and 
though  he  gives  his  opinions  in  a  cautious  manner,  they  are 
from  that  very  circumstance  entitled  to  the  more  regard.    He 
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IS  a  militaiyman,  evidently  well  versed  in  the  various  bmncb^ 
of  hite  profession,  and  his  book  .may  «erve»  if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed tli'e  phrase,  as  a  sort  of  clinical  lecture  on  the  conduct 
ofaBlndinn  campaigii^  Mn  Prinsep  is,  as  we  .observed  in 
our  review  of  Ms  vokime,  *'a  cooftly  writer/  and  talks  of  our 
achievseMJeiyt*  much  in  the  style  o^  the  Gk>vemiiient  Gazette. 
•But  OoL  'Uackef  writes  with  discrimination  and  independence': 
careftll  ^f  reput^ioo;  he  yet  does  not  hesitate  to  criticise  with 
finmesv;  though  with  feirness.  From  the  extreme  complica«» 
tion  of  the  details  connected  with  the  complete  history  of  the 
Piiidarryand  Mahratta  war,  his  bookrequires  much  attention 
in  the  reading ;  it  i«(  )K>t  adapted  for  the  window*seat,  nor  for 
an  after-dinner  lounge ;  bnt^  by  thoae  w^  will  ^ve  it  a  regular 
perusal,  it  will  be  found  full  of  interest  and  instruction.  Its 
value  is  much  enhanced  by  the  volume  of  dear  and  admirably 
executed  maps  and  plans. 

In  our  review  of  Mr.  Prinsep's  book,  inthe  October  Number, 
oar  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  three  most  conspicuous 
features  of  the  singular  contest  which  priginated  in  the  neces^ 
sity  for  putting  down  the  predatory  sjrstem  that  had  been  so 
extensively  organised  by  the  Pindarries,  and  of  which  th^ 
leading;  powers  of  India  had  availed  themselves  to  make  one 
more  desperate  effort  against  the  galling  yoke  of  a  foreign 
power.  The  attacks  made  on  the  respective  residencies  of 
Poonah  and  Nagpoor,  and  the  decisive  battle  of  Mehidpoor, 
were  distinctly  described  by  us,  and  though  we  could  add 
some  interesting  particulars  from  Colonel  Slacker's  details, 
we  shall  only  advert  to  them  incidentally.  The  great  victory 
of  the.  campaign  seems  to  have  been  mainly  achieved  by  the 
intrepidity  of  Sir  John  Malcolm.  The  *  well-contested  action* 
of  Meheidpoor,  says  Mr.  Wallace, 

<  continued  from. noon  till  three  o'clock,  during  which  time  the  ene^ 
my's  cavalry  pressed  upoa  the  reserve,  and  several  times  attacked 
.the  baggage^  but  the  Mysore  auxiliaries  behaved  with  great  spirit^ 
and  met  their  charges  in  every  direction.  Seventy  pieces  of  cannon 
were  taken*  together  with  the  whole  of  tlie  enemy's  camp  eqntpoge, 
and  the  plain  was  strewed  With  upwards  of  3000  <h  their  killed  and 
wounded.  The  success  of  this  battle  was»  in  a  great  measure^  ow«ig 
to  the  chivalrous  conduct  of  Sic  John  Malcolm*  who  led  the  jnost 
desperate  of  die  attacks  on  the  left*  and  cheered  the  troops  h^  the 
most  fearless  persopal  expesurq.  His  noble  and  commandipg  figuie 
was  seen  by  the  wiiole  line  to  out^ride  their  ardour*  andhis  lofty  plame, 
often  waved  by  his  right  hand*  was  a  banner  of  union  to  the  line. 
Great  in  his  political  character*  and  renowned  as  an  elegant  writefv 
this  scientific  soldier  has*  on  various  occasions*  displayed  an  unsuN 
psssed  intrepidity,  and  a  coolness  of  judgment  in  the  hour  of  danger^ 
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^hidi  j^iroimse  fVitUre  incr^ise  oFglorVy  if  opportunitj  be  xilbrM  tm 

the  exercise  of  the  great  talents  which  he  possesses  as   a  -^" 

philosopher,  and  warrior.'    pp.^3,  4. 


There  are,  however,  two  or  three  pointa  oo  which 
little  or  no  comment;  and  the  first  to  which  we  ahail 
•the  condnci — ^we  will  not  say  iiDJQ8tifiable»  bvt  we  ambC  nfcr 
leave  to  say.  that  we  have  not  yet  seen  any  adeqwate  ji 
tion — of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  commander  in  chief  of  the 
pf  the  Deccan,  towards  the  Killedar,  or  commandant,  of  ike 
fort  of  Talniei:.  Colonel  Blacker's  account  is  moie  precw  lad 
distinct  than  that  of  Mr,  Wallace,  but  they  agree  in  the 
particulars,  and  we  much  prefer  the  feeling  io  which  the 
animadverts  on  the  transaction. 

-  <  Sir  Tfiomis,  when  wMim  a  march  of  Talnier,  had  veemi 
intimation  that  the  Kiiledar  of  that  ptooe  intended  to  tcsac  rite 
occupation  of  his  fort  by  British  troops^  although  he  U  ft* 
eeiv€»l  the  order  of  his  n»verdgn  to  sorrender  ic»  end*  ansa  At 
approach  of  the  advanced  guard,  some  guns,  aod  a  nombcr  at  aai^ 
locks,  were  fired  from  the  w/ilis*  The  fort  was  surronnded  hv  ittf 
ravines,  and  quite  ioacceKible  to  reconnoissaoce  by  cavalcy.  m  vi^ 
however,  closely  approached  by  the  engineers  coveied  by  Kgh  is- 
fantry ;  and  the  Kiiledar  having  return^  no  answer  to  sua  attest  e 
negotiation,  the  field-pieces  were  broaght  into  posidon^  and  the  it- 
fences  of  the  gateway  demolished  to  such  a  degree,  that  Sk  Tbsaa 
determined  upon  storming  it.  In  the  hope  of  at  least  M^'V^iiy  s  lod^ 
•ment  within.  For  thh 'purpose  a  column  of  attack  vme  Jb 
pmhed  forward  to  the  ptU.  The  Kiiledar,  hdog  sdarmcd 
nieparations,  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce  and  solicited  ^enn 
be  was  desired  to  open  his  gates  and  surrender  bimseif 
son  unconditionally.'  After  some  litde  delay,  the  two 

opened,  and  the  head  of  the  column  entered*    At  the 

Kiiledar  came  out  through  the  wicket,  and  surrendered 
-the  adjutant-general.  Colonel  Conwav.  A  party  df  grei_ 
then  ^bed  forward  through  eh^'wfekef,  and  stfll  farther 
another  ^aie,  but  th^y  #«re  at  leilgth  wop|)«d  by  the  fflb 
being  shut.  ThcAMMwithbi  were  damorous  to  have 
mentistt^,  before  they  delivered  themseliM^in  te  the 
Enropearts ;  but  after  some  detay,  the  tricket  ef  Aai  gate 
opened  from  wilbinv  and  Liealtoant  Colonel  liotfray»  M^v  Cm- 
dmi»  and  two  or  three  ether  offcers  enteied  it.  Mewed  by  ma  a 
twelve  geenadiers  of  the  Rdyy*  Soots,  upon  whi<^  they  weie  mmkgL 

gf  the  Arabs,  and,  b^rt  m  could  be  afiMded,  cut  donn»  Ji^* 
ordon  and  Captain  McGregor  we^e  stabbed  ce  the  isait,  ad 
Colonel Mttrrsy  and twd other  officers 'WOundMbi  severd |iaees  m:v 
daggers.  Tbfe  gates  Mp^  bum  o^n^  th^  'storming  pMy  tnie^ 
the  fort,  and  the  Arabs 'retrleated  tb  the  'Moai»  huMfegs,  wbete  fSr- 
Motlaeed  to  deMd  tbeMt^^ss  aniH  aK '  Ae  '|aiMNMib  ^beot  «i 
Arsbs  and  Hindoos,  were  put  te  the  sword.    ^A 
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11^  $r  Tbiiinas  HUopi  m  bia  report  to  the  goyeroor'^eperal,  **  io^ 
dee4#.  i^ut  absolutely  necessary,  and  one  which  I  have  ^o  ^oubt  will 
produce  the  most  salutary  effects  on  the  future  operations  in  this  pro- 
vince* The  Killedar  I  ordered  to  be  hanged  on  one  of  the  bastions, 
immediately  after  the  place  fell.  Whether  he  was  accessary  or  not  to 
the  subseqoeat  treachery  of  his  men*  his  execution  was  a  pani^ment  ' 
jnaftiy  due  ta  bis  rebellion  in  the  6rst  instanoe^  particularly  after  the 
waniing  he  bad  received  in  the  moraing.'^ '    pp  291— <3» 

Well  may  Mr.  Wallace  exclaim — '  The  coldness  of  this  lan- 
*  gtiage  freezes  the  heart ;'  and  we  perfectly  agree  with  him, 
tliat  the  conduct  of  the  garrison  i^  probably  to  be  attributed 
more  to  the  *  precipitate'  and  '  imprudent'  manner  in  which 
our  officers  entered  the  wicket^  than  to  premeditated  intention. 
We  have  no  wish  to  pass  judgement  on  a  case  of  which  all  the 
cbcuipstances  *are,  possibly,  not  before  ua ;  but  of  tiie  trans- 
action, as  stated,  there  can,  we  think/ be  but  one  opinion. 
Sir  Thomas  Hislup  appears  to  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of 
his  fellow  soldiers.  Lord  Hastings,  oh  another  occasion, 
praises  bis  '  temper  and  forbearance  ^'  and  Colonel  Black^e^ 
eulogizes  bis  *  unassuming  character/ 

The  two  pioat  important  subjects  of  consideration  whicb  pre- 
sent themselves  in  connexion  with  our  Indian  empire,  w, 
first,  its  security,  and,  secondly,  the  responsibility  it  entails 
on  its  possessors.  It  is  idle  to  treat,  in  any  other  way  than  as 
of  difficolty  equal  to  its  importance,  the  question  of  suitable 
policy  and  effective  government ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
selfish  in  the  extreme,  to  consider  the  matter  of  occupa];icy  as 
nothing  more  than  a  problem  in  general  politics.  The  I6th 
chapter  of  Sir  John  Ma!colm'9  admirable  Memoir  of  Central 
India,  contains  a  brief  but  able  and  interesting^  inquiry  into  the 
nature  ^nd  probable  permanency  of  our  estabhshi^ent  i^  Inc^ia. 
From  the  moment  that  the  English  authorities  adopted  .the 
system  of  Dupleix,  and  interfered,  for  their  own  enos,  in  the 
quarrels  of  the  native  princes,  their  plans  became  those  of  i^- 
gression  and  aggrandizement.  For  a  long  series  of  years,  the 
question  of  government  was  merged  in  that  of  conquest  and 
military  ascendanc}r;  but,  when  our  possessions  became  of 
truly  Asiatic  dimensions,  and  the  great  Indian  powers  were, 
on^  after  another,  blotted  out  of  the  map,  it  was  nece^^ry  tp 
inquire  whether  die  old  regime  should  be,  as  far  ajs  possiole^ 
preserved  and  perpetuated,  or  what  new  influence  should  b6 
substituted  in  its  place.  Lord  Wellesley  first,  we  believe, 
adopted  and  appliea  the  plan  of  subsidiary  alliances.  Insulat- 
ing, as  far  as  practicable,  the  major  states,  and  maintaining 
on  one  frontier  a  commanding  force,  he  pressed  on  the  other 
with,  a  cordon  of  minor  pnncipaiitiefl^  dependent  for  their  ex- 
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istence  on  their  strict  alliance  with  the  Supreme  Qo^ennnenf. 
This  plan  is  still  adhered  to,  with  the  addition  of  the  mainte* 
nance  of  a  controling  force  at  the  capitals  of  8uc>h  potentates 
as  may  still  retain  enough  of  political  power  and  influence  to 
make  them  formidable.  It  is  quite  obvious,  that  such  a  achevie 
of  government  as  this,  must  involve  jealousies,  antipathies,  ve^ 
monstrances,  and  struggles,  without  end.  No  monarcli  is  dis- 
posed io  acquiesce  in  a  state  of  virtual  thraldom,  copsequent 
on  the  presence  of  a  foreign  garrison  in  the  heart  of  his  do- 
minions ;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  increasing  vigilance,  un- 
deviating  caution,  and  unrelaxing  preparation. 

*  We  have  been  reluctantly  compelled,'  observes  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, *  by  events  far  beyond  our  power  to  control,  to  assume  the  du- 
ties of  Lord  Paramount  of  that  great  continent ;  and  it  is  now  con- 
fessed by  all,  that  our  dominion  can  rest  upon  no  secure  basis  but  the 
general  tranauillity  of  India.     Our  present  condition  is  one  of  appa- 
rent repose,  but  full  of  danger.     With   the  means  we  had  at  our 
command,  the  work  of  force  was  comparatively  easy ;  the  liberality 
of  our  government  gave  grace  to  conquest,  and  men  were  for  the  mo- 
ment satisfied  to  be  at  the  feet  of  generous  and  humane  conqoerors. 
Wearied  with  a  state  of  continued  warfare  and  anarchy,  the^r  hardJv 
regretted  even  the  loss  of  power ;  halcyon  days  were  anticipated, 
and  men  prostrated  themselves  in  hopes  of  elevation.    AH  these  in^ 
nressiojns,  made  by  the  combined  effects  of  power,  humanity,  and 
rortune,  were  improved  to  the  utmost  by  the  character  of  our  firsit 
measures.     The  agents  of  government  were  generally  individuals 
who  had  acquired  a  name  in  the  scene  in  which  they  were  employ- 
ed :  they  were  unfettered  by  rules,  and  their  acts  were  adapted  to 
soothe  the  passions,  and  accord  with  the  habits  and  prejudices,  of  those 
whom  they  had  to  conciliate  or  to  reduce  to  obedience.     But  there 
are  many  causes  which  operate  to  make  a  period  like  this,  one  of 
short  duration  ;  and  the  change  to  a  colder  system  of  policy,  and  the 
introduction  of  our  laws  and  regulations  into  countries  immediately 
dependent  upon  us,  naturally  excite  agitation  and  alarm.     It  is  the 
hour  in  which  men  awake  from  a  dream.    Disgust  and  discontent 
succeed  to  terror  and  admiration ;  and  the  princes,  the  chiefs,  and 
all  who  had  enjoyed  rank  or  influence,  see  nothing  but  a  system 
dooming  them  to  immediate  decline  and  ultimate  anniliUation.    This 
view  of  the  subject  applies  only  to  the  countries  under  our  immedi- 
ate sway.    That  government  of  influence  and  control  which  our  con- 
dition forces  us  to  exercise  over  many  of  our  allies  and  dependents, 
presents  more  serious  difficulties.' 

Such  a  state  of  things  as  that  so  strongly  and  yet  so  cor- 
rectly exhibited  in  this  extract,  is,  obviously,  one  of  exti*eme 
difficulty  and  delicacy.  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  gall  the 
dependent  powers  into  a  state  of  mutiny,  and  then  to  amalga- 
mate them  into  the  mighty  mass  of  appropriated  territory ;  but 
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.this,  as  Sir  John  emphatically  observes,  '  is  Uie  very  evil 
'  itgltmst 'vrhich  we  have  to  guard.  Increase  of- territory  will, 
'  io  spite  of  «11  our  efforts,  come  too  rapidly  ;  but,  to  be  .at  all 

*  safe,  the    march  must  be  gradual  towards  a  crisis  which  cao- 

*  not  be  contemplated  without  alarm/    The  peculiar  character  . 
of  the  British  power  in  India,  destitute  of  all '  natural  root  in 

*  the  soil,'  allows  of  no  toleration  to  resistance.  There  can  be 
iu3r  concession,  no  admission  of  weakness ;  every  thing  must 
he  parried  fairly  through,  since,  when  victory  leaves  our  stand- 

.  ard,  our  Indian  supremacy  will  become  a  shadow  and  a  name. 
Whether  this  is  a  desirable  state  of  things  or  not,  is  a  different 
question;  but,  that  it  actually  exists,  there  can  be  no  reason- 
aiile  doubt,  though  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  Sir  John 
Malcolm  and  those  who  think  witli  him,  take  the  right  view  of 
the  policy  demanded  by  the  crisis. 

We  much  fear  that  there  is  forming,  if  not  actually  matured, 
a  spirit  of  most  formidable  opposition  to  the  efforts  of  Christian 
missionaries.  We  do  not  allude  to  the  miserable  effusions  of 
such  men  as  Bowen  and  Dubois,  but  to  the  opinions  of.  calcu- 
lating and  influential  politicians  ;  to  the  decided  negative  given 
by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  in  answer  to  proposals  for  introducing 
native  schools  into  the  conquered  territories  of  the  Peishwah, 
and  to  a  similar  reception  which  proposals  of  the  same  kind, 
in  reference  to  Central  India,  met  with  from  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
Tlie  latter  expresses  himself  upon  the  3ubject  with  great  appa- 
rent moderation,  admits  that  ^  no  mischief  may  have  resulted 

*  from'  institutions  of  the  same  kind  in  other  parts  of  India 
long  subjected  to  British  authority,  but  deprecate^  interference 
with  the  prejudices  existing  in  countries  n^wly  conquered,  and 
just  emerging  from  a  state  of  anarchy.  We  confess  that  this 
excessive  overstraining  of  the  doctrine  of  political  expediency 
appears  to  us  of  unfavourable  augury ;  it  awakens  a  suspicion 
of  primary  and  radical  disaffection  to  the  great  cause.  Nothing, 
as  it  should  seem,  could  be  better  adapted  to  remedy  the  evils 
of  anarchy,  than  the  gift  of  knowledge.  Without  instruction, 
there  can  be  no  permanent  civilization  ;  and  ho  time  should  be 
lost  in  communicating  the  blessings  which  Providence,  by 
crowning  our  arms  with  success,  has  rendered  it  imperative  on 
us  to  confer.  If  this  excessive' timidity  is  to  prevail,  the  natives 
will  soon  discover  our  weak  side  ;  and  the  very  policy  which  is 
designed  to  conciliate  and  confirm,  will  debilitate  and  destroy. 

'  The  efforts/  writes  Mr.  Wallace,  *  which  are  now  making  in  India  to 
.educate  tlie  oittives,  are^  perhapsi  the  «)<|st  effectual  towards  the  mte- 
rrnti  of  the  Christiao  religion  of  any  that  have  yet  been. made.  But 
it  is  my  humUe  belief,  that  if  the  British  missionaries  were  permitted 
to  locate  the  comveiiid  Hindoos  upon  the  waste  lands  in  our  pro- 
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vBce8>  eitlier  in  conformity  to  ancient  Hindoo  cirilnsfttiony  or  to 
phtis  found  practicable  in  Europe  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  Buch  a  foundation  for  native  Christian  society  Muld  be  laid,  as 
couid  never  again  be  shaken  by  the  attractions  of  idolatcy.  Roand 
such  a  nucleus  the  native  population  would  gradually  congregate,  till 
civilization  extended  from  toe  mouths  of  the  Ganges  to  the  Indus, 
apd  frpm  the  Himalaya  mountains  to  Ceylon/    pp.  S74. 

Mr.  Wallace  has  brought  together  a  large  odlection  of  im- 
portant materials,  and  has  displayed  consideraUedcill  in  toxa- 
preainn^  and  arranging  them.  Having  spent  a  considerable 
part  of  nis  lifb  in  India,  as  a  military  officer,  he  has  had  many 
opportunities  of  personal  observation,  and  he  appears  to  have 
heglected  no  opportunity  of  adding  to  his  own  proper  store* 
the  information  afforded  by  others.  His  work  is  designed  both ' 
as  a  vade  mecum  for  the  traveller,  and  as  a  book  of  easy  r efer* 
-ence  ibr  the  general  teader.  It  is  not  invariably  written  with 
good  taste,  nor  is  it  alwajrs  accurate*  in  its  details,  but  it  is 
^together  a  usefol,  interesting,  and  accessible  volume,  and  it 
stands,  we  think,  a  fair  chance  for  popularity.  The  book  is  di- 
vided into  the  distinct  departments  of  Geographical,  Histori- 
cal, and  Miscellaneous,  with  an  Appendix  of  interesting  matter. 
As  a  specimen  of  his  ^neral  style,  we  shall  extract  a  few  anec- 
dotes illustrative  of  the  romantic  valour  of  the  brave  men  who 
established  and  extended  the  Portuguese  empire  in  the  East. 

*  During  an  overwhelming  attack  made  by  the  Eg3rptian  fleet  that 
had  passed  down  the  Red  Sea  unexpectedly,  on  a  small  squadron 
under  Laurence  D'Almeyda,  after  a  most  determined  resistance,  his 
Vessel  struck  on  a  flat;  It  was  impMOSsible  for  the  other  vessels  to  set 
near  him,  for  Hocenus^  the  Egyptian  admiral,  with  his  n^ve  auxili- 
aries, surrounded  the  wreck,  assailing  this  unfortunate  ship  on  all  sides* 
The  battle  continued  during  a  whole  day,  and  at  night  a  boat  was  sent 
to  bring  off  the  Portuguese  admiral,  but  he  replied,  **  I  shall  never 
.  leave  those  who  have  been  my  companions  in  danger,  nor  desert  thb 
ship  whilst  hope  or  life  remains  to  defend  and  save  her  for  my  country/' 
Next  morning  the  battle  was  revived,  and  one  of  Almeyda's  thighs 
was  shot  away,  but  he  ordered  himself  to  be  placed  in  a  chair  on  the 
deck,  and  continued  to  give  his  orders  with  coolness  till  another  bait 
carried  away  part  of  his  breast  and  ribs,  when  he  expired.  The 
E^ptians  then  boarded  the  vessel,  when  Laurence  Catus,  a  servant 
of  the  deceased  admiral,  who  was  wounded  in  the  eye  with  an  arrow, 
and  who  had  thrown  himself  on  the  body  of  his  master,  started  up. 


*  We  could  ffive  seveval  instances  of  ioaecura^t  but  one  or  two 
shall  suffice.  The  mistress  of  Holkar  is  e«Hed  his  '  sirtert»  and  Sit 
David  Qchterlony  is,  we  believe,  very  erroneous^  vapiesenled  aa  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  employed -i^gainst  theOhoorkas. 


mod  with  Us  sfrord  killed  several  of  the  asMiilants*  while  aeotfaer  sai- 
lor, named  Andrew  Van  Portua,  who  had  lost  his  right  haQd»  an4 
received  a  musket-ball  in  his  shoulder,  fought  to  the  last  with  his 
left,  dealing  destructiod  around.  When  Almeyda^s  father  heard  ot 
him  son's  death,  he  said,  **  It  is  mine  to  sustain  his  place/'  andl 
brushing  away  the  tear  of  mortal  weakness,  he  proceeded  with  a  fresh 
force  to  attack  Hocenus,  destroyed  his  whole  fleet  in  the  harbour  of 
Diu,  took  thut  important  little  island,  and  amazed  the  contitient  by 
U»  Tflour  and  humanity* 

*  .In  this  eng^eoaent  the  brave  Nonqius  Vasqaet  Pereiia  srat 
killed ;  he  passed  through  the  enemy's  batteries  that  lined  the  shore 
with  his  single  ship,  and  boarded  Hocenus  an^idst  his  own.  fleet. 

'  Old  Almeyda  did  not  live  to  s^e  the  termination  of  his  com* 
menced  success,  for  having  fallen  into  disgrace  with  king  Epaanuel  by 
some  misunderstanding,  he  was  recalled,  andkiHed  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  by  a  pointed  stick  having  been  run  through  his  body, 
in  an  i^fray  between  some  of  the  natives  and  bis  s^ailofSi  Btit 
NoiMiies  Acunia  tobk  the  fort  of  Diu*  and  ihe  fisrtified  island  of 
Betel,  where  the  desperate  Turks,  having  biirned-  their  wives  and 
chSdren,  being  determined  to  receive  no  quarter,  rushed  upon  the 
Portugvese  like  lions,  maddened  by  revenge,  and  were  not  destroyed 
till  they  bad  slaughtered  seventeen  officers  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  bdooging  tp  the  force  under  Nonnins.'    pp.  1.73—^. 

M.  Say^e  pamphlet  is  written  wilb  the  laudable  motive  of 
cofrecjiiig'tbe  erroneous  views  eiatertained  by  contiiiental  poli«- 
tioitos,  on  the  Subject  of  owr  Indian  possessions*  Vagne 
notioDs  of  wealth  and  power,  connected  with  the  tribute  and 
the  commerce  of  Am,  seem  to  float  in  the  Tieads  of  the 
eminent  persons  who  direct  the  machinery  of  European  govern- 
ments, until  they  fix  it  in  their  mi^ds  as  a  settled  axiom^  that 
to  aasaii  England  in  the  East  is  to  strike  at  a  vital  point. 

'  There  appears  to  me  to  be  a  general  rautake  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  with  respect  to  the  British  Dominion  in  India.  The  question 
18  often  asked— 1^0 w  did  it  arise?  Who  exercises  it?  Is  it  the 
East-India  Company*T**the  military — or  the  parent  state  ?  It  seems 
to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  India  is  the  principal  source  of  British 
wealth.  ]Sven  governments  most  interested  in  entertaining  correct 
kleas  on  subjects  of  political  economy,  share,  in  this  respect,  the 
Oj^iaions  of  the  vulgar^  They  imagine  that  the  nations  of  India 
groan  beneath  the  yoke  of  England,  and  that  they  have  only  to 
appear  in  arms,  and  overthrow  a  bated  and  i|nstab£e  power*  ^  This 
was  Bonaparte's  intention  by  the  expedition  to  Egyp|»  and  it  has 
twenty  times  occupied  the  cabinet>f  St.  Petersburgh/ 

&y,  pp.  Sf  6. 

With  the  design  of  counteracting  these  inaccurate  opinions, 
M.  Say  gives  a  succinct  but  clear  statement  of  the  history  and 
Mtiial  condition  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  shews  that. 
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on  a  fair  estimate  of  profit  and^  loss,  it  is  embavked  io  a  losia^ 
concern,  borrowing  money  to  pay  its  dividendB*  accnmsbtiisir 
debt  instead  of  realizing  property,  and  setting  off  fictia<'«s 
credits  against  a  real  deficit  Ue  makqs  it  appear,  that  even  the 
prolito  made  by  tbe  servants  of  the  Company,  are  of  »o  ad- 
vantage to  ijie  mother  country,  in  as  far  ,ad  tbey  are  spent  uk 
India;  and  in  shorty  he  presents  our  Asiatic  cooccnaa  vader 
such  an  aspect  as  is  well  calculated  to  djdt^  boatila  naoBaccl^ 
and  ministers  from  entering  on  achemea  for  the  iavaaioa  ot 
Hindoatan. 


*  Supposing  any  foreign  prince  or  usurper  should  procuve  a 
willinjg  or  reluctant  partiaans,  he  would  nave  still  fewer  BflBM  ctf 
resisting  British  power  and  intrigue  than  the  priacea  who  govcraed 
India  before  the  Englisli,  and  who,  nevertheless*  have  beea  imatd 
to  submit  to  the  superior  tactics  of  Europe  and  the  superior  paicf  «f 
England.  A  European  army  would  appear  in  India  '  ' 
disadvantages.  It  would  not  find  a  people  incensed 
rulers,  ready  to  second  it,  as  has  been  asserted.  The  pi  ^ 
than  die  people,  were  the  enemies  of  the  English  i  and  i 
princes  no  longer  exist.  European  forces  could  only  be  aaai  ^ 
land;  and  let  any  one  calculate  the  delay,  the  expenae,  aad  the  kv 
which  must  attend  an  army  in  such  an  expedition  I  Not  to  apeak  af 
the  nations  it  would  have  to  fight  with  on  its  road,  of  the 
and  artillery  lost  in  the  burning  sands,  the  traddaaa 
impassable  riverss— it  would  have  to  enoeunter,  on  its  ani>al,~a 
established  power,  defended  by  an  arqiy  of  160f000  meo, 
like  Europeans,  and  with  the  facilities  of  receiving  by  aea  aB 
sary  reinforcements  and  supplies.'    Soy,  pp.  2(2, 83« 

M.  Say  contends  that  British  India  is.  on  the  whole,  well 
governed ;  but  we  do  not  clearly  understand  him  when  he 
observes,  that 

*  The  Enfflish  have  totally  abandoned  afl  Idea  of  correctsag  ^ 
prejudices  of  tbe  Hindoos,  or  of  converting  them  to  Christianity. 
It  IS  even -their  policy  to  prefer  that  they  ntatmatn  their  preKni 

Sinions.  Tbey  are  either  Mahometans  or  followers  of  BraBaH. 
shometanism  renders  its  votaries  resign^  and  docile.  The  re%M 
of  Bramab,  by  the  ioBexible  rigcnif  with  which  it  adherea  to  «a 
hierarchy  of  casfi,  trains  them  to  subordination.  Tbe  moat  perfect  tA- 
gioua  toleration  exists,  therefore,  id  British  India ;  and  if  we  wMt 
that  peace  reigns  over  the  vast  countries  Ibmierly  torn  to  |aeces  by 
a  hundred  depots,  who  pillaged  them  at  their  Dleaaiire,~tlMa 
industry  is  protected,  and  every  one  msgf  now  enjoy  the  fhuta  cf  ha 
labour,  ana  atnass  wealth  in  8ecurity,-*we  shall  be  forced  lo 
that  the  situation  of  Hindostan  was  never  happier  than  at  the 
moment.'  Say,  pp.  30,  31. 

To  the  greater  part  of  this  paragmph  we  can,  of 
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mtikh  no  objection  ;  'but  the  aualHication  of  Mahomedism  is 
lleyotid  our  conipfeben9ion.  We  s^hould'have  supposed  that/of 
All  the  elasses  or  British  subjects  in  India,  the  votaries  of  the 
Prophet  would  be  foutnl  -  least  entitled  to  the  distinctive 
efyhbets^  '  resigned  and  docilel'  On  the  general  question  as 
to  the  probable  permanency  of  English  supremacy,  tne  opinion 
ef  M.  Say  leans  to  the  affirmative;  and  we  shall  cite  the 
closing  paragraphs  of  his  tract  as  giving  a  summary  pf  his 
viev^  oh  th^  uUimatje  condition  of  Asia. 

*  Id  every  case  the  freedom  of  India  seems  impossible;  but  ought 
we  to  wish,  for  the  interests  of  humanity,  that  Europe  may  iQse  its 
influtince  over  Asia?  Ought  we  not  rather  to  wish  that  it  should 
increase  ?  Europe  is  no  longer  what  she  was  in  the  days  of  Vasco  de 
Gama  and  Albuquerque.  She  Is  arrived  at  a  state  in  which  Asia  has 
jiotbing  to  fear  froni  her  influence.  With  her  despots  and  super- 
slifioDSy  Asia  has  no  good  institutions  to  lose,  while  she  may  receive 
many  fh>m  Europe. 

*  The  nations  of  Europe,  from  their  enterprising  spirit,  and  the 
astoDishing  progress  they  have  made  in  all  tne  branches  of  human 
knowtodge,  are,  no  doubt,  destined  to  subdue  the  world,  as  they 
have  already  subdued  the  two  Americas ;-— I  do  nbt  mean  by  force  of 
arms.    Military  preponderance  is,  and  ever  will  be,  accidental  and 

Srecarious.  Europe  will  subjugate  the  world  by  the  inevitable  ascen- 
ency  of  knowledge,  and  the  unceasing  operations  of  her  institutions. 
It  IS  no  longer  necessary  to  employ  arms  agsinst  the  American 
Indians.  Asia  needs  lodger  time  on  account  of  her  immense  popu- 
lation, and  the  inertia  which  long-rooted  and  immoveable  customs 
oppose  to  every  species  of  innovation.  But  the  niarch  of  events  is 
inevitable.  The  religion  of  the  Magi  has  given  place  to  Maho- 
metanism;  that  of  Bramah  has  lost  naif  its  votaries;  and  Maho« 
ihetanism  will  wear  itself  out  in  turn  like  every  thing  else.-  The 
faciiitSes  of  communication  by  water  are  becoming  every  day  more 
perfect.  In  our  own  times,  the  voyage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  has  been  lessened  one  half,  ooth  in  ease  and  celerity,  since 
1789.  The  other  passages  to  the  East  will  indubitably  become  more 
short  and  practicable.  The  liberation  of  Greece  will  lead  to  that  of 
Egypt;  and  civilization,  gaining  ground,  will  level  the  obstacles  to 
communication;  for  the  more  civilized  nations  become,  the  more 
will  tliey  perceive  that  it  is  .their  interest. to  communicate  with  their 
neij^hbours.  We  may  then  have  a  faint  idea  of  the  future  state  of 
society^  but  time  is  a  necessary  element  in  all  great  revolutions.' 

Saf9  pp.  S4--6. 

We  must  recur  to  Mt.  Wallace  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
the  necessity  of  a  thorough  revision  and  condensation  in  the 
event  of  a  second  edition.  Such  a  work  is  so  much  wanted, 
that  it  is  well  worth  while  to  take  pains  iii  its  composition, 
since,  without  it,  details  are  valueless.     Acouraicy   is    indis- 
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pen$ible«  We  believe  Mr,  W.  ib  incorrect  in  givrng  to 
Great  firitain  the  pos^emon  both  of  the  Isle  of  raii9»  aod 
that  of  BoarboQ.  The  Maoritiiis  alone  is  ours :  if  we  may 
trust  our  recoUec^ioiiy  the  other  was  restored*  We  shall  treapass 
on  Mr.  Wallace's  pages  for  one  more  extreu^t^  coiitaiiun^a.moat 
interesting  statement. 

*  Bengal  is  bounded  on  nearly  its  whole  eastern  line  by  the  wild 
and  extensive  district  of  Tiperafa,  the  mountains  of  which  are 
in}iabfied  by  savages*  who  have  now  seareely  any  knowledge  of  the 
Brahmanical  code*  nor  indeed  of  any  other,  although,  in  ancient 
times,  this  was  the  seat  of  an  empire  which  brought  armies  into  the 
field  of  200^000^  infantry.  From  this  region  and  Chittagong,  the 
gpvemment  of  India  rec/uit  their  establishment  of  elephants,  pur- 
chasing, none  under  nine  feet  high.  The  inhabitants  of  Rajemal, 
a  northern  district  of  Bengal  contiguous  to  this  tract,  are  mostly  of 
low  stature,  but  stout  and  well  proportioned^  Many  of  them  are  not 
taller  than  four  feet  ten  inches,  with  small  eyes,  fl^t  nosest.and  thick 
lips.  These  savage  men  were  reclaimed  and  civiliaed  by  the  noble 
exertions  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  their  ju^ge  and  magistrate,  who  has 
A  mbnliment  in  the  form  of  a  pagoda,  erected  to  his  memory  near 
Boglipore:  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  S9.  An  idea  of  his  worth 
may  be  entertained  frond  the  tribute  paid  to  his  memory  by  the 
governor-general  and  council  of  Bengal,  and  which  remains  for 
a  testimony  to  future  times,  engraved  over  his  mortal  remains.  There 
he  lies— <*  Who,  without  bloodshed,  or  the  terror  pf  authority^ 
employing  only  the  means  of  conciliation,  confidence,  and  bene- 
volence, attempted  and  accomplished  the  entire  subjeption  of  the 
lawless  and  savage  inhabitants  of  the  jungleterry  of  Rajemal^  who 
had  long  infested  the  neighbouring  lands  by  their  predatory  mcur- 
sions,  inspired  them  with  a  taste  tor  the  arts  of  civili^Bed  life,  and 
Attached  them  to  the  British  government  by  a  conj^^  over  their 
minds.**  To  my  understanding,  this  is  one  of  the  most  honourable 
monuments  that  ever  was  erected,  and  wortjqr  of  being  perpetuated 
tiH  time  shall  be  no  more.'  • 

We  wish  that  such  monumfpito  as  these  were  more  thickly 
planted. 
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Art.  V.  T/u  Christian  fiUnistry :  or  Excitement  ^ nd  Direction  ia 
Ministerial  Duties.  Extracted  frooi»  various  Authors*  By  Wil- 
liam Innesi  Minister  of  the  Gospel.  8vo.  ppi  S5S.  Price  8s» 
Edinburgh.  1824. 

rpHE  abridgement  of  some  large  works  of  practical  divinity^ 

-^  has  communicated  the  essence  of  highly  valuable  books  to 

a  numerous  class  of  readers,  who  could  not  afford  the  expense 

either  of  time  or  money  which  the  originals  would  claiiH,    But 
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the  iask  of  abridging  is  not  without  its  difficuHieBy  and,  like 
that  of  translating,  has  A*eauently  fnllen  into  incompetent  hands, 
firen  at  the  best,  he  who  lias  leisorte  to  peruse  an  original  work 
of  merit,  iiuffers  !o^s,  if  induced  by  an  abridgement  to  decline  its 
percaal.  .We  are  therefore  disposed  to  giye  the  preference  to 
that  exercise  of  literary  industry,  by  woich  the  treasures  of 
pious  learning  are  explored  with  a  view  to  selection  and  com- 
pilation. Such  productions  have  not  the  same  tendency  to  de- 
ter the  reader  from  resorting  to  the  originals  when  opportunity 
maT  offer;  An  abridgement,  likie  an  eograying,  gives  the  outline 
aoj  eompoBition  of  its  original ;  and,  aftercsaauMqp  ii,  wmmte . 
«€mieri»ealea&coftBeriieAtoheo<3aariiM  qw»iniMH  walk  At  which, 
minji  as  to  ite  fselBoriiig,  aeems  already  known  to  ns.  But 
Aey  who  extract,  bring  us  specimens  from  amine  i  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  they  have  chosen  the  very  best,  or  the  most  adapted 
to  oiir  particular  use.  If  we  are  gratified  and  enriched  by  these, 
perhaps  we  might  be  yet  more  by  others.  And  it  is  the  more 
probable  that  we  may  be  disposed  to  argue  thus,  when  the  speci- 
mens produced,  as  in  the  work  before  us,  are  chiefly  of  one  par- 
ticular kind,  indeed,  we  consider  this  mode  of  compilation, 
which  brings  into  a  distinct  work  what  has  been  said  byeeveml 
writers  upon  one  subject,  as  preferable  to  the  miscellaneous  ex- 
tracts iVom  one  author  that  are  often  presented.  At  leas^  the 
great  importance  of  the  duties  whicn  belong  to  the  Christian 
ministry,  fully  warrants  the  appropriation  of  one  or  more  volumes 
to  the  production  of  the  counsels  of  those  who  have  eminently 
fulfilled  it. 

Mr.  Innes  states,  that  bis  design  *  ha»  been,  to  furnish  a 
'  vohime  as  full  of  useful  matter  as  possible ;  a  volume  which 
*  may  lie  with  advantage  on  the  table  of  every  minister  of  the 
'  gospel,  and  into  which  he  cannot  even  occasionally  look  with- 
'  out  finding  some  useful  hinty  either  in  the  way  of  direction  or 
'  excitement  in  the  important  work  in  which  he  is  engaged.* 
This  desim  is  judiciously  executed,  by  extracts  from  Baxter, 
Watts,  AUeine^s  life,  Witherspoon,  Erskine,  Martyn's  Memoirs, 
Brainerd,  Cecil,  and  Hall.  No  one  who  justly  appreciates  die 
characters  of  these  divines,  can  doubt  that  the  extracts  are 
valciable.  There  vAM,  hideed,  in  such  a  aeries  of  selections  ne- 
cessarily occur -some  repetition  of  the  same  tbougbts  in  dififerent 
forms ;  but  this  will  be  more  than  tolerated  by  the  reader  who 
wishes  to  have  them  practically  fixed  in  his  heart.  The  home- 
striking  energy  of  Baxter  cannot  fail  of  producing  some  serious 
impressions,  except  on  the  most  dull  and  thoughtless  minds. 
Fine  instances  of  it  appear  in  the  extracts,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  portions. 

'  It  is  a  palpable  error  in  those  ministers  that  make  such  a  dis« 
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proportion  between  their  preadiing  and  living,  that  they  tbouM 
stud  J  to  preadi  exactly^  and  study  little  or  not  at  all  to  lioe  exactly. 
All  the  week  long  is  little  enough  to  study  how  to  speak  two  hours^ 
and  yet»  one  hour  seems  too  ihuch  to  study  how  to  live  all  the  week. 
They  are  loath  to  misplace  a  word  in  their  sermons^  or  to  be  guilhr 
of  any  notable  infirmttyy  .(and  I  blajpe  them  not,  for  the  natter  is 
holy  and  of  weight,)  bat  they  make  nothing  of  misplacing  of  aAc- 
tions*  words,  and  actions,  hi  the  course  of  thi^r  lives.  O !  bow  cau- 
tiously have  I  heard  some  men  preach,  and  how^carelesaly  have  I 
seen  them  live.'  p^.  11  • 

«  I  confess,  I  think  necessity  should  be  a  great  diqpoMr  of*  a  mi- 
nister%  course  of  study  tad  labours.  If  we  are  sufficient  for  every 
thing,  we  might  fall  upon  every  thing,  and  take  in  order  the  whole 
Encyclopaedia.  But  Nfe  ia  diort;  and  we  are  dull ;  and  eternal  things 
are  necessary ;  and  the  souls  that  depend  on  our  teaching  are  pre- 
cious. I  confess,  necessity  has  been  the  conductor  of  my  studies  and 
life.  It  chooseth  what  book  I  shall  read,  and  tells  when  and  how 
long.  It  chooseth  my  text,  and  makes  my  sermon,  for  matter  and 
manner,  so  far  as  I  can  keep  dot  my  own  corruption.  Thougih  I  know 
the  constant  expectation  of  death  has  been  a  great  cause  of  this,  yet, 
I  know  no  reason  why  the  most  healthful  man  shoidd  not  mslee  sure 
of  the  neeeaarui  first,  considering  the  shortness  and  uncertain^  of 
all  men's  lives.'    p.  SO. 

Notwithstanding  the  superior  correctness  and  polish  of  style, 
combined,  indeed,  with  piety  and  truth  of  sentiment,  which 
appear  in  most  of  the  otner  authors  here  cited,  we  feel  more 
fully  from  Baxter's  juxtaposition  with  them,  how  effective  is 
the  nervous  plainness  of  tnat  venerable  non-conformist.  If,  as 
the  Compiler  intimates,  a  favourable  reception  of  this  work 
should  induce  him  to  add  a  second  volume,  we  wish  that  an 
equal  portion  of  it  may  be  allotted  to  further  selections  from 
that  powerful  writer.  Much  will  be  found  in  this  volume 
to  humble,  as  well  as  to  direct  and  incite  the  conscientious 
pastor.  We  can  conceive  that  some  parts  of  it  may  even, 
m  certain  minds,  produce  discouragement.  Such  persons  will 
feel  the  force  of  a  remark  of  Archbishop  Leighton*s,  quoted 
by  Dr.  Erskine  in  a  discourse  on  the  difficulties  of  the  pastoral 
office,  from  which  extracts  are  given : 

*  Even  the  best  would  have  cause  .to  faint  «nd  give  over  in  it,  weie 
not  our  Lord  the  chief  shepherd,  were  not  all  .our  sufficiency  laid  up 
in  his  richfulness  [qu.  rich  fulness  ?],  and  all  our  insufficienqy  covered 
in  his  gracious  acceptance.'  p.  227* 
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ArL  VI.  1 .  Treatises  uffon  the  Life,  WM^  and  Triumph  of  FaitL 
^  the  Kev.  W.  RomaiDe*  A.  M.  With  an  Introductory  Easay  by 
lliomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  2  vols,  demy  12mo..  pp«.xxivt  S72y 
964.    Price  98.     Glasgow.  1822. 

2.  Tke  Imitation  of  Christ :  in  three  Books.  By  Thomas  d  Kempis. 
Translated  from  the  Latin,  by  John  Payne.  With  an  Introductory 
Essavy  by  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.  D.  12mo.  pp.  lxii»  334.  Price 
48.  'Glasgow.    1822. 

3.  The  WorAs  of  the  Rev.  Jdm  Gamhoid^  A.M.  Late  one  of  the 
fiisbops  of  the  United  Brethren.  With  an  Introduotory  EasBYy 
by  Thomas  Erskine,  Esq.  Advocate^  Author  of  Remarks  on  the 
Internal  Evidence  for  the  Truth  of  Revealed  Religion,  pp.  xxviii, 
286.  Price  49.  Glasgow.  1822. 

npHE  spirit  of  trade  ie  to  be  watched  with  a  jealous  eye,  in  its 
^  influence  upon  religious  publication ;  for»  no  doubt,  things 
sacred  are  always  in  dauber  of  being  profaned,  corrupted,  and 
depraved,  while  they  are  in  the  hands  of  those,— wHether  dig^- 
nitaries,  authors,  or  booksellers,  who  find  that  *'  godliness  is 
*'  gain  :*'  and  truly  no  man — no,  not  a  barefooted  friar,  with  a 
knapsack  of  indulgences  on  his  shoulders-^has  better  right  to 
whisper  a  hearty  Amen  to  the  text,  than  a  Publisher  in  these 
days,  whose  capital,  and  connexions,  and  knowledge  of  the 
religious  world,  and  general  intelligence  in  theological  matters, 
enable  him  to  supply  the  wishes  of  the  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  in,  the  three  kingdoms,  who  are  constant  consumers 
of  good  books.  Looking  at  the  subject  only  on  one  side,  one 
might  fear  that  the  simpfe-hearted  and  unwary  buyers  of  godly 
books  were  exposed,  without  protection,  to  every  pestilent 
corruption  that  should  promise  to  fatten  the  press,  and  those 
who  live  by  it.  But  there  are  some  effectual  securities  against 
any  very  serious  or  wide-spreading  mischief  from  this  source. 
For  though  there  are  flagrant  exceptions,  yet,  still  it  i^  a  maxim 
understood,  and  acknowledged,  and  seuerally  acted  upon  by 
those  whose  trade  is  in  books,  that  the  oest  things  sell  best ;  and 
that  if  you  wish  to  provide  for  the  mass  of  readers,  you  must  pub 
lish  what  is  of  unquestioned  reputation,  and  of  plain  and  obvious 
Qtiiity.  There  have  indeed  been  some  designedly  viciom  enter- 
prises, and  many  Utjudgjed  enterprises  in  this  line  of  business  i 
but,  for  the  most  part,  ^pital  employed  in  this  department  of 
literature  will  select,  by  mere  mercantile  tact,  the*  very  works 
which  would  have  been  selected,  if  disinterested  and  well-in- 
formed piety  had  been  the  sole  guide  in  th^  choice. 

But,  besides  this,  it  is  far  from  being  a  justifiable  presumption, 
that,  because  a  man  is  a  tradesman,  he  has  no  views  beyond 
tbose  of  a  tradesman.  Still  further  from  the  language  of  candour, 
and,  we  will  add>  from  that  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ^e 
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worid,  is  ft  to  impute  a  species  of  simoniacal  basettess  o^  hiteti* 
tion  to  every  man  who  aeab  in  Reltg^ton.  On  the  coTitmrT»  we 
fully  believe,  that  many  enterprises  similar  %o  that  of  which  the 
volumes  before  us  are  specimens,  have  been  undertaken  from 
motives  altogether  becoming  to  a  ChristiaTi'manof  business* 
And»  to  say  truth;  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  is 
actually  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 

The  form  of  these  republications  is  commodious^  the  price 
leaaonable,  and  their  appearance  Gredttebie  to  the  parties  En- 
gaged in  the  work.  It  la  neither  with  the  merits  of  the  Atithora 
chosen,  nor  with  the  propriety  of  the  choice,  that  we  nfeed  con- 
cern ourselves  here ;  for,  in  such  undertakings,  it  is  the  public, 
not  the  publishers,  that  really  makes  the  choice ;  and  it  is,  in 
(act,  the  voice  of  the  mass  of  readers  that  thus  breathes  into  our 
past  writers  the  breath  of  a  second  life.  To  that  part  of  the 
plan  which  regards  the  Introductory  Essays,  we  might  c^ject 
on  several  grounds  ;  yet,  after  all,  if  this  sort  of  flottrish  of  tmrn-r 
pets  is  found  to  promote  the  circulation  of  good  books,  perhaps 
we  should  not  do  weU  to  be  angry.  But  certainly,  consulting 
our  own  feelings,  we  should  ajt  once  aay,  that  these  expedUmU 
of  the  school  of  ^'  Day  and  Martin,''  of  Bish  and  Hazard,  are 
inexpedient,  and,  in  the  end,  injurious  to  the  cause  they  are  in« 
tended  to  serve,  and  perhaps^  also,  in  some  slight  degree,  to  the 
respectable  names  tnat  are  borrowed  for  the  occasion.  We 
have  read  with  great  pleasure  these  Essays  by  Dr.  Chalmers 
and  Mr.  Erskine ; — they  are  quite  equal  to  what  these  writers 
might  be  expected  to  produce  under  the  ghen  cireuntstances  of 
requisition,  and  limitation,  and  task-work.  But,  though  twenty 
or  thirty  pages  of  the  full-toned  writing  of  the  one,  or  of  the 
vigorous  reasoning  of  the  other,  will  certainly  gratify  the 
reader — meet  with  it  where  he  may— yet,  he  feels  that  the 
**  Essay''  has  the  slenderest  connexion  possible  with  the  book 
to  which  it  is  prefixed ;  that  it  yields  him  no  important  aid  in 
the  perusal  of  the  Author^  and«  in  a  word,  that  the  true  and 
sole  reason  why  it  is  there,  is  because  the  words  '  With  an  In'- 
*  troductory  Essay  by,  i^cJ*  must  appear  in  the  title-page,  ^ow 
we  think  that  the  feeling  of  this  sort  of  trick  havmg  been 
played  upon  them,  will  disgust  a  greater  proportion  of  readers 
than  the  publisher  has  reckoned  for  in  his  cafcolation.  For  ex- 
ample ;  in  projecting  the  scheme,  he  may  have  presumed  that 
one  reader  in  five  hundred  would  uiuleTstand  the  thinf  jaat  as 
he  understands  it — aa  a  mere  means  of  pushing  the  seJe  of  the 
books,  but  that  the  foar  hundred  and  Dinety-nine  would  lake  it 
all  for  good.  Now  we  vei^lv  believe  that,  supposing  the  lowest 
class  of  readers  to  be  exc}naed  from  die  estimate,  (and  sudh  are 
not  the  pur<^hasen  of  works  of  this  warQ  these  tricks  of  trade 
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ore  nam  understood  by»  and  oflfen^m  to,  t^hree  fourths,  or  per- 
haps one  half  of  the  reading  public  in  England.  And  being, 
therefore,  understood,  they  are  worse  than  useless.  There  is  no 
prejudice,  which  traders  in  wares  of^every  sort,  cling  tomoi«  fond- 
ly, than  the  notion,  that  all  the  world  but  themselves  inay  be 
gulled ;  yet.  it  is  a  prejudice  that  mast  be  discarded  by  all  but 
pnrblind  understandings  and  sordid  tempers.  For  our  own  parts, 
we  confess  that  we  indulge  Uie  hope  that,  if  knowledge  nolds 
on  its  course  among  us,  cmrlmtornkm,  in  all  trades,  will  find  that 
it  has  done  its  work, — and  that  it  must  die. 

We  have  ventured  this  hint  to  the  publishers  of  this  series  of 
religious  classics.  Perhaps  they  may  find  that,  having  gained 
circulation  for  the  work,  no  other  means  are  requisite  to  se- 
cure the  public  favour,  than  the  continued  exercise  of  a  sound 
discretion  in  the  selection  of  their  authors,  and  of  the  pains 
and  cost  which  have  made,  the  undertaking  hitherto  creditable 
and  advantageous  to  themselves*.. 


Art.  YII.    1.  The  Endmnied  FbOv,  mik  mker  Piotm;  and  Fabies 
from  La  Fontaine,  fiy  E.  P<  Wolfeistaow  8vo.  ff.  44a  Price  12b» 
London,  182S. 

2.  Eugenia :  a  Poem.    In  four  Csntos.    By  £•  P.  Wolferstan.   8va 

pp.  62.  Price  Ss.  6d.  Loadon,  1824. 

¥  A  FONTAINE,  had  he  written  nothing  but  his  fables,. 
-"-^  would  be  a  poet  which  we  might  almost  envy  the  French* 
He  is  our  Gay.  with  more  vivacity  and  point,  .Swift,  with  more 
playfulness,  amiableness^  and  grace,  but  he  has.  a  character 
distinct  from  eithar,  inasmuch  as  he  is  perfectly  French.  Per- 
haps, our  Peter  Pindar  comes  the  nearest  to  his  style  of  hu- 
mour, as  well  as  his  freedom  of  versification ;  and  if  the  topics 
he  had  chosen  had  been  less  identified  with  the  political  scan- 
dial  of  the  day,  his  works,  cleaned  and  weeded,  would  have  de- 
served a  higher  place  than  they  can  now  maintain  in  that  class 
of  English  poetry. 

Mrs.  Wolferstan  (we  believe  We  are  correct  in  so  designating 
her)  has  adventured  on  a  difficult  task.  We  have  always  con- 
sidered La  Fontaine  as  untranslatable — unless  by  Dr.  Wolcot ; 
but  we  frankly  admit,  diat  she  has  executed  many  pf  these  fables 
with  equal  fidelity  and.  spirits  If  she  *  will  pardon  our  not 
giving  the  preference  to  ner  original. poetry,  we  are  willing  to 
assign  her  no  ordinary  merit  as  a  translator,  and  wa  think  that 
these  Fables  will  very  genei-ally  and  deservedly  please.  Every 
one  recoUeots  La  Fontaine's  fable  of  the  Grassnppper  and  the 
Ant,  the  first  in  hi^'book,  |)eginning. 
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*  Le  cigaley  ayant  cbaDt6 

Tout  rag, 

Se  trouva  fort  depourvuci 
Quand  la  biae  fut  venue/  &c« 

^ave  and  except  the  *  sibitr  song'  assigned  to  the  insect^  and 
the  cheering  influence  ascribed  to  it«  we  think  the  fable  very 
happily  rendered  as  follows : 

« THE  GRASSHOPPER  AND  ANT. 

'  A  Grasshopper,  whose  silver  song 
Had  cheerM  the  fields  the  Summer  long, 
A  sad  rev^e  of  fortune  knew 
When  the*  chill  winds  of  Winter  blew ; 
For  not  an  atom  could  she  find 
Of  Fly  or  Worm  of  any  kind. 
At  length  she  went,  compelled  by  want^ 
To  the  snuff  dwelling  of  the  Ant, 
Entreating  ner  as  neighbour,  friend, 
A  small  supply  of  grain  to  lend ; 
Just  to  support  her  faintmg  frame, 
TUI  future,  happier  seasons  came. 

•"  Trust  o^e^"  she  cried, '<PU  pay  you  sD, 
^  Both  interest  and  prinpipal, 
**  If  there  is  faith  in  Animal." 
The  Ant,  who  never  was  a  Lender, 
For  which  some  Worthy  souls  commend  her, 
Justask'd  the  Borrowi^r  her  employment 
In  Summer,    **  O !  'Us  all  enjoyment ! 
**  One  changeless  course  of  pure  delight ! 


*^  I  sing  by  day,  I  sing  by  nieht  !*^ 
^  Indeed  f  how  very  say  ana  oleai 


n» 


rery  gay  and  pleasant ! 
**  Well  then,  suppose  you  dance  at  present.' 

pp.  T5fK-15K 

The  following  spirited  version  of '  Le  Rat  de  villt  et  le  Rai 

'  des champs* is  more  free^  and  yet  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  on* 

mnal. 

•  THE  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  MOUSE, 

<  A  London  Mouse  of  noble  race 

Sent  to  invite  bis  Country  Cousin 
To  dine  with  him  in  Grosvenor  Place, 
On  crumbs  of  Cake — their  Romp  and  Dosen. 

<  Spread  on  a  Turkey-carpet  lay 

The  rich.  Epicurean  treasure ; 
I  leave  to  Fancy  to  portray 
The  happy  meeting  at  her  leisure. 

<  O  fly  not  yet !  'tis  just  the  hour 

For  little  Mice  who  love  the  Moon! 
But  Pleasure^  lake  a  midnisht  flower, 
Just  peeps  and  smiles^  then  closes  soon. 
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*  <<  Hark  !  heard  you  not  that  opening  doorf** 

The  Mouse  of  Londoii  cried»  and  started— • 
They  staid  not  for  one  warning  more* 
But  with  fhe  lightning's  speed  departed. 

* «  A\\^  said  the  host»  *'  again  at  rest^ 

*^  We'll  finish  our  repast,  however." 
**  Alas  \"  replied  the  rustic  guest* 

^  My  appetite  seenos  gone  for  ever. 

*  **  But  ere  tO'>morrow'd  moon  shall  ceas^i 

'*  Come  and  partake  my  frugal  diet  | 
**  I  boast  not  luxuries  like  these, 
*'  Ambitious  most  of  ease  and  quiet. 

'  '*  My  scrap  of  cheese,  my  barleyHoeal, 

•'  I  eat  in  peace,  biijoy  at  leisuve* 
«  And  taste  aelight  wecannbl  feel      - 

<*  When  terror  mingles  wkh  the  pleasure  I'' 

pp.  165---166. 

•The  Rata  in  Council'  is  a  very  free  translation ;  but  our 
readera  will  not  be  the  less  pleased  iyith  it. 

«  THE  RATS  IN  COUNCIL* 

*  A  certain  Cat,  one  Kouli  Khan  by  name^ 
Dealt  to  the  Rats  so  many  a  mortal  blow* 
It  seem'd  his  namesake,  ooc^  of  miird'roua  fiioie. 
Did  on  his  teeth  and  daws  some  charm  bestow  } 
He  sent  such  thousands  to  the  shades  below. 
The  poor  surviving  remnant  dared  not  stray. 
Dared  not  forsake  their  holes  by  night  or  day. 
Such  skeletons  they  were,  that  could  yoo  see  'em, 
Yoa'd  think  them  subje^cts  meet  for  a  museum* 
New  Superstition  is  the  child  of  Fear, 
In  Rats  perhaps  as  man ; 
For  this  redoubted  Kouli  Khan 
They  thought  a  demon  from  the  nether  aphera* 
At  length  it  did  arrive 
That  he  was  gone  to  wive. 
Or  to  a  rabbit-warren  ramUed  finrth. 
As  gentlemen  go  shooting  to  the  North. 
Ol  these  were  naksyon  oayal 
But  that  Destruction's  sword. 
Suspended  by  a  cobweb  cord, 
Dartea  on  ev^ry  fiMN*Jad  hoid  its  ghncing  rays. 
A  Parliament  was  called  the  case  to  treat  on, 
^  And  aU  the  worthy  members  not  yet  eaten, 
Soon  fill'd  their  station. 


Happy  again  to  meet. 
To  tak< 


[0  their  oaths  and  aeat. 
And  quarrel  o'er  the  miseries  of  the  Nation. 
Vol.  XXII.  N.S.  «  X 
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A  Rat  of  eloqueqce— one  who  could  measure  ye 

Six  hours  upon  his  legs. 

Descanting  on  the  Weasel  suckine  eggs. 
Arose,  and  begg'd  the  Barn  would  fftve  attention 
To  something  he  had  come  prepared  to  mentian* 
He  waSf  as  any  member  therOy 
Free  to  declare. 

That,  spite  of  idl  that  Mmitten  could  .pla». 
The  Nation  su&red  from  this  )Couli  Khan. 
But  he  had  dow  a  measure  to  disclose 
That  Opposition's  self  dared  not  bppoae. 
(**  Hear !  hear  !"  not  quite  nnmix'd  with  laugbtar. 
Came  from  the  opposition  rafter,) 
And  then  he  pleog'd  binseif  in  words  patheiic. 
And  tone  and  manper  tndy  eaergetio, 
Did^they  but  act  as  he  should  urge, 
To  free  hi^  Countiy,  his  dear  Country,  from  the 
He  did  propose  to  hang  a  Bell 
Around  the  neck  of  this  strange  Imp  of  Hell ; 
And  by  that  simple  toj's  assistance. 
They  should  descry  him  at  a  distance : 
Then  who  so  powaxdly  to  fear  him, 
When  ev'ry  Rat  alire  might  hear  him  i 
•Rbe  counsel  me^  with  loud  applause ; 

And  such  the  universal  joy, 
The  rafters  rattled  with  tliieiir  clawa. 

How  will  not  Hope  the  spirits  buoy ! 
They  seem'd  a  trifaie  of  children  loosed  from  adtool^ 
Or  aundeni  England's  Nobles  at  rmnde. 
Silence  at  leng&  restored-^they  ask 
What  friend  will  undertake  the  task, 
Wlio  his  dear  Gountry  loved  so  well, 
Just  simply  to  tie  on  the  Bell ! 
Alas !  tho^  each  a  patriot*  hearty. 
They  found  no  Curtius  of  the  party. 
One  wanted  Mrength,  another  ^tJt ; 
This  Rat  was  nervous,  that  was  i)l« 
And  thus  this  admirable  scheme. 

So  well  imagitt'd,  so  profound, 
ProvM  nothing  better  than  a  dream. 

And  fell  (hard  fortune ! )  to  the  grouMl* 
The  Bill,  to  use  the  words  they  said. 
Was  ihu  day  six  montht  to  he  tiad. 
But  letia  nurse  and  keep  it  wannt 
'Tis  so  like  BmScqI  Reform : 
Something,  that  who  attempts  shall  me  i 
Fine— but  impossible  to  do  it. 
Now,  laying  rolitics  aside, 
A  simpler  l^oral  well.provide* 
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Experience  lias  confirmed  the  fact : 

'Tia  easier  to  advise  than  act/    pp.  197 — ^202. 

l^e  must  make  room  for  one  more,  and  the  fbllpwing  pre- 
it&elf. 

*  THE  JUG  AND  THE  KETTLE, 

'  IroB  Kettle  said'one  day, 

«  Earthen  Jug,  we'll  take  a  ramble/' 

^  Noy"  said  he,  **  excuse  me»  pray  %    , 

^  I  was  never  formed  to  amble: 

<<  On  my  shelft  beside  the  fire^ 

^  I  hove  all  n^  heart's  desire. 

*<  If  my  friencl  abroad  should  take  me, 
'  ^'  Knowt  the  slightest  blow  would  brsAk  me*  4 

'*  For  yourself,  indeed,  proceed 

'<  Where  gay  Fancy  chance  to  lead. 
^  Qo  to  l^nce  and  see  the  Louvre, 

<*  Cross  the  Alps^  ascend  Mont  Blanc ; 
**  You  #iD  never  want  Vancawoer^ 
"  Be  the  Journey  short  or  long; 
^<  Go  where  Gaiety  invites  you, 
^  And  the  merry  danoe  delights  you  : 
^  Strength  you  have,  if  you  iiave  skill, 
^  Both  for  WaltaAng  and  Quadrille. 
''  Chimney  Corner,  still  and  anug, 
'*  Better  suits  an  Earthen  Jug/* 

<  ''^No,  my  friend,  I  cannot  settle/' 
Said  the  kindfy  warm-hearted  Kettle, 
^  Thus  to  roam  and  take  my  pleasure, 
'*  While  you  mope  at  home  at  leisure ; 
'*  Come  with  me,  and  I'll  protect  you, 
'*  To  the  smoothest  path  direct  you, 
'*  And  ere  mischief  can  ensue, 
<'  Take  the  blow  design'd  for  you/' 
*  Earthen  Jug  no  more,  I  wist, 
Could  the  flatt'riog  call  reaisf. 
Side  by  side  they  jog  together. 
Nothing  heeding  boun  or  weather ; 
Thro*  square,  and  street,  and  lane,  and  row, 
Clitter  clatter  on  they  go. 
Sometimes  thia  tiling,  sometimes  t'other, 
Strikes  the  friends  against  each  other. 
Ev'ry  leosen'd  atone's  attack 
Causes  E^irthen  Jug  a  crack ; 
Till  ere  long,  his  doom  unravels. 
Smash  he  goes,  and  ends  his  travels. 
Learn  the  Moral  from  the  Setipiel; 
Still  associate  with  an  Equal  :- 

2X2 
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If  you  mingle  with  the  Great* 

Like  the  Jug's  will  be  your  fate.'    pp.  923— St5. 

With  regard  to  the  origioal  poems,  they  display  the  same 
easy  flow  of  versification,  they  aoound  witn  excellent  senti- 
ments, and  they  sometimes  reach  the  spirit  and  playfulness  of 
the  translations ;  but  the  Author  renunds  us  of  a  fine  penman 
who  cannot  write  well  unless  his  paper  is  ruled,  or  has  lines 
under  it.  The  '  Endianted  Flute*  professes  to  be  a  poem  in 
seven  cantos :  it  consists  in  fact  of  two  poems,  one  inserted  in 
the  middle  of  the  other,  occasioning  the  interruption,  without 
answering  the  purpose  of  a  parenthesis.  The  transition  '  from 
*  gay  to  grave,  from  lively  to  severe,'  is  by  far  too  violent ;  and 
the  poem  is  not  only  without  unity,  but  without  harmony* 
Cantos  2, 3,  4,  detail  an  affecting  story,  possibly  not  an  imagi- 
nary one,  such  as  Crabby  delights  to  tell,  but  Mrs.  Wolferstan's 
graver  style  is  deficient  in  nerve,  and  point,  and  pathos.  Ca- 
therine's adventure  by  itself,  were  the  four  caatos  which  it  oc- 
cupies, retrenched  of  about  a  third  of  the  number  of  lines, 
would  make  a  very  pleasing  poem.  But  our  Author  must  posi- 
tivelv  rtisist  the  temptation  to  write  long  poems.  '  Urania  and 
'  Ellen'  seenoed  to  us  an  instructive  tale,  but  we  could  not  get 

volume  is  en- 
commend  to  the 
perusal  of  all  whom  it  may  concern  :  it  does  equal  credit  to  the 
sterling  qualities  of  the  Writer's  mind,  and  her  command  of 
easy  verse.  The  sonnets  only  serve  to  confirm  our  opinion  that 
the  Author  should  not  attempt  the  graver  measures,  especially 
so  long  as  she  can  gratify  her  readers  with  poems  of  a  lighter 
kind  so  spirited  and  pleasing  as  the  following. 

«  TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

«  «  «  #  # 

'  Ladies  who  own  an  income  clear 
Of  full  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
Though  time  has  dimm'd  the  spariltng  eye, 
Anti  ting'd  the  skin  with  darker  dye, 
Nor  giv*n  those  better  charms  instead. 
Which  live  when  loveliness  is  fled. 
May  still  find  courtesies  as  plenty 
As  in  the  smiling  bloom  of  twenf/» 
This  did  Olinda,  matron  sage. 
Though  passing  forqr  years  of  age. 
But  ancient  Poets,  to  attain 
More  Bardlike  and  imposing  strain, 
Were  wont  to  seek  those  valleys  green 
Where  flows  th*  inspiring  Hyppocrene^ 


through  it.    By  far  the  best  lon^  poem  in  the 
titled  '  Three  Weeks  after  Marriage,'  which  we 
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Tlien  call  from  their  Aonian  glades 
The  Nine  well-educated  Maids : 
(Like  families  of  modern  daysj 
One  draws,  one  sings,  another  plays.)' 
Her  /  fnvoke.  If  such  there  be 
In  thy  fair  flock,  Mnemosyne ! 
Who  simple  Troth  and  Nature  prizes. 
And  an.  who  woo  them  patronites:   * 

<  'Twas  in  that  season  when  the  rose 
Through  her  green  kerchief  crimson  shews. 
When  gales  delicious  odours  bring, 
And  new-fledg'd  thrushes  try  the  wing, 
Olinda;  as  our  legends  say. 
Had  slept  four  balmy  hours  away 
Since  the  proud  Sun,  in  crimson  state  .  ' 

Had  canopied  his  Eastern  gate; 
Now,  far  difiusM,  and  mounting  high,       ' 
His  golden  glories  filPd  the  sky. 
And  heitfd  was  Bonnet's  gentle  knock, 
Precedmg  «<  Ma*am,  'tis  e^ht  o'dpcf     ;    ^ 
The  drop-bolt  ratded,  and  the  ooiaid 
Not  one  of  all  the  duties  paid 
That  daily  ask  her  powerml  aid, 
(The  flowry  chintz  is  scarce  withdrawn. 
The  shutters  yet  defy  the  dawn,} 
Began,  in  accents  might  awake 
The  fishes  of  the  Stygian  lake. 
Or  make  the  seven  sleepers  start. 
Or  chill  Tydides'  val'rous  heart, 
^  O,  Ma'am !  poor  Martha's  pretty  hen, 
^  Yoa*ye  prais'd  it  o'er  and  o^er  again ! 
'*  Spotted  and^peckled,  like  a  pheasant ! 
**  (It  was  her  dear  young  Ladv^s  present) 
'*  The  sweetest,  Umest,  gentlest  thing, — 
^  She  did  not  even  cut  its  wing. — 
<*  Where'er  she  sat,  it  nestled  to  her, 
'*  One  could  have  aJmost  sworn  it  knew  her-^ 
<*  Well,  Ma'am !  this  very,  blessed  night, 
**  That  barbarous  fox,  as  if  for  spite, 
**  Has  taken  the  good  old  creature's  pet 
**  The  poor  soul  cried,  ia  crying  yeC 
•«  For  my  part,  I  should  straight*  determine 
**  To  kill  at  once  these  odious  vermin ; 
**  And  were  you.  Ma'am,  to  say  the  same, 
^  I  wonder  who  would  dare  to  blame  1 
^'  Constant  vexation !  endless  losses ! 
^*  Merely  to  please  men,  dogs,  and  horses." 

*  Olinda  waited  for  the  tide. 
And  then  in  calmer  tones  replied : 
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**  All  this,  perhanSy  is  very  true, 

*<  Bat,  Bennet,  wnat  am  I  to  dd  ? 

**  My  neighbours  are  extremely  kind* 

**  And  we  should  ever  bear  in  mind 

<<  Ciyilities  ourselves  receive. 

<«  We  cannot  what  is  lost  retrieve. 

*'  Martha  should  take  more  care,  and  then 

^  She  would  not  thus  have  lost  her  hen.—: 

*'  I  have  this  moment  in  the  house 

**  A  present  of  a  brace  of  grouse. 

**  'Then  we  should  all  things  weigh  and  measure : 

**  They  hunt  for  health  as  well  as  pleasure. 

^  Sir  Reginald,  to  name  no  more, 

**  Might  lay  his  dropsy  at  my  door, 

**  Should  I,  when  people  are  annoj'd, 

*'  Have  the  poor  animals  destroyed. 

*'  You  know  that  all  the  doctors  cry, 

<<  Sir  Reginald  must  ride  or  die ; 

**  And  but  for  bunting,  would  he  ever 

**  Leave  hi^  arm-chair  and  sofa  ?  never. 

**  So  that  his  case,  to  go  no  further, 

«<  Would  fairly  make  my  conduct  murther! 

**  And  then  how  very  kind  they  were 

•*  When  John  was  here  for  change  of  air! 

**  He  brought  no  horse,— they  lent  bim  one : 

<*  Sir  Reginald  had  bought  his  son. 

<*  The  creature  threw  bun,  it  is  true, 

**  And  broke  a  leg  and  rib  or  two, 

<*  But  things 'will  sometimes  happen  cross — 

«<  'Twas  very  kind  to  lend  the  horse ; 

«  *Twas  kind  to  shew  my  nephew  sport, 

**  And  he,  poor  fellow,  thant'd  them  for't.** 

*  Bennet  had  no  thine;  more  to  say ; 
Like  gamesters  when  they  lose  at  play. 
She  prudently  threw  up  the  game  : 
Her  eloquence  had  miss'd  its  aim. 
Not  so  when  one  devoted  mom, 
The  sun  bad  half  his  beams  withdrawn, 
And  many  a  lourinfi;  cloud  was  seen 
To  gather  on  the  blue  serene— 
(For  authors  evermore  importune 
Tlie  skies  to  usher  in  misfortune ; 
««  The  dawn  was  overcast"  when  Cato> 
Inclined  to  relad,  tumM  over  Plato  J — 
Well,,  then,  the  heavens  portentous  frown'd. 
And  boding  swallows  skimm'd  the  ground. 
When  hapless  Bennet,  breathing  woe. 
Her  mouth  drawn  down  like  bended  bow. 
Told  bow  the  hen*house,  spite' of  locks. 
Was  enter'd  by  the  wily  fox, 
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And  nine  sweet  turkeys,  at  th^  lieasC, 
Were  ti^en  for  the  mooster's  featft ! 
*'  My  turkeys  1  all  my  turkeys  gone  T 
Olinda  cries — **  No ;  there  is  one." 
•*  One  turkey  !-r-only  one  d'ye  say  ? 
.    *<  I  saw  them  all  but  yesteriiay, 
**  And  was  just  thinking  as  they  past, 
«  The  pretty  things  were  growing  fist, 
*'  And  one  should  go  to  John  this  y^ar, 
**  The  other  nine  be  eaten  here. 
*'  O  Bennet,  Befinet,  'tis  a  shame ! 
**,  But  somebody  must  be  to  blame  I 
"  Lock'd  do  you  say  the  hen-house  doot  ?'^ 
•*  Yes,  but  he  enter*d  thro*  the  floor —  ^ 

^  Fones  are  witches,  I've  no  doubt, 
**  One  vainly  tries  to  keep  them  out." 
**  Well  1  this  is  not  to  be  endur'd, 
*(  The  mischief  must  and  shall  be  cur'd. 
**  What  is  the  value  of  a  present 
^  Of  hare,  or  even  grouse,  or  pheasabt  ^ 
*<  Ven'son,  which  epicures  adore, 
**  I  care  not  if  I  touch  no  more — 
^  Indeed,  by  choice,  or  my  ill  luck, 
**  They  oftener  send  me  doe  than  buck, 
**  And  when  the  keeper  s  had  his  fee, 
**  'Tis  all  that's  wortn,  'twixt  you  and  me. 
**  But  why  on  trifles  waste  a  word  ? 
**  Humanity  should  first  be  heard. 
**  Poor  John,  since  that  ill-fated  day, 
**  Has  always  limp'd,  and  always  may ; 
^'  And  ev'ry  night  before  it  rains 
**  Is  lortur'd  with  rheumatic  pains.    " 
**  8ir  Reginald  will  lei^  a  gate, 
**  In  spite  of  his  amazing  weight,   . 
**  Ana  should  his  horse  receive  a  check, 
"  No  one  oan  answer  for  his  neck. 
^  So,  when  you've  £iv«n  me  my  cap, 
<<  Bid  Robert  Grundy  set  the  trap.'* '    pp.  89^9& 

We  should  imagine  that  the  translatioAs  from  La  FoRtaine 
would  be  very  acceptable  if  reprinted  separately  in  a  smaller 
size.  In  our  bookble  opinioi^,  they  should  have  takefi  the  lead 
in  the  title-pa^e.  Wje  exhort  the  Author  to  proaeeute  the 
task  of  presenting  the  lively  Fyenchnum  in  an  Eoiglish  drtess. 

Thus  far  had  we  written,  when  we  foood  ouvsel?es  called 
upon  to  notice  a  second  publicatron  front  the  safme  pen,  which 
we  receive  with  pleasurc^iiias  affording  gromid  for  presuming 
that  the  first  has  not  provod  unsuccessml.  *  Bue^enia'  is  cer- 
tainly very  superior  in  interest  to  any  of  the  longer  poems  in 
Mrs.  Wolferstan's  former  publication;  and  it  has  somewhat 
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raised  oar  estimate  of  the  Author's  powers,  highly  as  we  were 
disposed  to  rate  them  in  some  respeots.  Euffenia,  a  cler<- 
gyman's  widow,  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  o?  beeomiag  a 
Tillage  school-mistress. 

— -<  Shall  one  whom  Nature  form'd  to  climb 

Where  only  tread  the  gifted,  the  sublime. 

Watch  vacant  dullnesi»  with  mistake  absurd. 

Misread,  the  twentieth  time»  the  same  poor  word 

See  the  wet  thumb  squeeae  up  the  dirty  leaf; 

Hear  drawls  more  torturing  than  their  noisiest  grief; 

While,  if  she  try  to  break  the  horrid  spell, 

And  in  her  own  soft  tones  the  story  teii, 

'Tis  every  line  sung  out,  with  all  its  former  yeU  1' 

This  is  graphic. — ^The  widow  has  three  sons :  the  eldest  i» 
adopted  by  a  rich  uncle ;  the  second  is  educated  by  another 
relative ;  the  third  remains  at  home.  They  first  nieet  again 
in  the  mother's  humble  cottage  as  youths ;  the  scepe  is  very 
naturally  described,  and  their  differing  characters  are  well 
discriminated.  Thev  grow  up.  Arthur,  the  eldest,  becomes, 
on  his  uncle's  deatn.  Sir  Arthur,  and  neglects  hie  mother. 
Frederick,  who  becomes  the  hero  of  the  tale,  after  carrying 
off  college  honours,  obtains  leave  to  accompany  a  friend  on  a 
tour  to  Rome,  where  he  falls  into  the  toils  spread  for  him  by  a 
divorced  adultress,  and,  without  knowing  her  history,  mamea 
her.  An  edaircisiemeiU  taking  place,  the  unhappy  woman 
swallows  a  deadly  draught. 

<  **  There !''  said  her  barbarous  mother,  **  there  she  lies ! 
<*  This  is  ^otir  work— ^njoy  her  agonies. 
<*  Nothing  can  save  her— art  in  vain  were  tried—* 
'*  And  your  revenge  will  soon  be  satisBed." 
*<  Revenge!''  I  cried;  **  alas!  may  Heav*!^ as  free 
**  Forgive  my  sins,  as  I  her  wrongs  to  me !" 
SA^  heard  not— thunders  might  luive  spoke  in  vain, 
*  Amid  that  fever  of  delirious  pain ; 
Till,  faint  and  fainter  grown,  she  silent  lay, 
Undench*d  her  pale,  cold  hands,  and  died  away* 
Tou  might  have  rouz'd  a  marble  form  as  soon 
As  broke  the  tprpor  of  that  death-like  swoon. 
But  Nature,  strong  i^  youth,  holds  fearful  strife. 
Ere  stops  the  crimson  current,  warm  with  life. 
She  woke  and  saw  me.    O !  that  dying  look  1 
"  My  Fred'ric  here  ?'' — and  then  her  poor  frame  shook— 
**  Say  you  foigive  me— speak  that  blessed  wordU- 
'<  How  kind,  how  welcome  death,  those  accents  heard  l'^ 
**  If  /forgive,  Sophia  i  what  am  I  ? 
<*  A  poor,  frail  mortal— all  mfirmity : 
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<*  One  born  in  8fn»  and  impotent  as  frail ! 

<<  For -pardon  sue  where  pardon  may  avail. 

•^ilf  Heav'n  some  lieaty  some  predoos  moroents  8pare» 

*<  Hold  fast  the  treasure,  give  thy  soul  to  prayer. 

**  Cling  to  the  Cross !  Redeeming  mercy  crave  1 

*'  Certain  to  hear,  omnipotent  to  save. 

**  Who  spared  the  thief  on  the  accursed  tree, 

**  May  purge  thy  crimes,  may  turn  and  look  on  tliee.'^ 

A  supernatural  strength  she  seem'd  ffaave  gain'd; 

She  kneel'd  upright,  though  not  an  arm  sustain'd. 

Her  wretchea  Mother  strove  to  draa;  her  back. 

0  !  then  what  agonies  my  spirit  rack ! 

**  Touch,  touch  her  not/'  I  cried,  <*  see,  see,  she  prays ! 
*<  Eternity's  at  stake!"    Pale  with  amaze, 
The  creature  dropp'd  upon  her  seat :  that  o'er, 

1  saw  and  heard,  remembered  her  no  more* 
Waking  or  sleeping,  still  mv  thoughts  review 
The  fearful  scene ;  and  still,  with  terrors  new. 
It  seems  to  seize  on  my  bewilderM  mind. 

Her  outstretch'd  arms  were  rai^'d,  her  fingers  intertwined, 

Her  «yes  tum'd  upward,  though  they  seem'd  as  blind. 

Her  pale  lips  quiTer^d^^he  appeared  to  sneaky 

But  not  a  whisper  did  the  awnil  stillness  oreak. 

Her  hands  unclasp'd  at  length,  th'  orison  done» 

She  dropp'd  upon  her  pillow— she  was  gone.'    pp.  46—50. 

Sach  things  are ;  and  there  is  an  air  of  fact  about  the  tale, 
which  makes  us  forget  that  we  are  reading  poetry.  We '  must, 
however,  inform  our  readers,  that  it  ends,  as  a  morning  of 
sorrow  sometimes  does,  and  as  a  poem  always  should,  very 
happily. 

The  above  extract  will  shew,  that  Mrs.  Wolferstan  has  at 
least  one  advantage  over  the  lively  Frenchman  whose  spirit 
she  has  so  successfully  caught :  she  has  attained  to  a  higher 
wisdom  than  that  which  speaks  in  the  tooloeues  of  the  old 
Phrygian,  to  truths  which  leave  far  b^ind  the  subltmest 
strains  of  ancient  or  modem  fable. 


Art.  VIII.  Sketches  of  Fidd  Sports  asfoUo/md  by  the  Natives  of 
India,  with  Observations  on  the  Animals.  Also,  an  Account  of 
some  of  the  Customs  of  the  Inhabitants  and  natund  Productions. 
A  Description  of  the  Art  of  catching  Serpents,  with  Remarks  on 
Hydrophobia  and  Rabid  Animals.  By  Daniel  Johnson,  formerly 
Surgeon  in  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Service,  and  Resi- 
dent many  Years  at  Chittrah  in  Ramghur.  8vo.  pp.  2^.  Frontis- 
piece.   Price  86.    London,  IS22. 

T 17  a  work  on  Indian  Field  Sports,  we  scarcely  expected  to 
-*-  find  the  Author  losing  the  scent  so  completely  as  to  break 
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startled  lis  by  introducing  the  following  citation  from  Sir  Wm. 
Jones^  as  an  authority  for  his  own  opinions.   . 

*  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  in  his  Account  of  the  Grods  of  Greece,  Italy*  and 
India,  makes  the.  fi;>llowing  observations.  **  We  may  assure  ourselves 
that  neither  Musselmans  nor  Hindoos  will  ever  be  converted  by  any 
mission  from  the.  Church  of  Rome  or  any  other  Church."  ' 

In  justice  to  the  memory  of  that  great  and  good  man,  we 
transcribe  the  whole  of  the  passage  in  which  this  very  un- 
guarded statement  occurs. — '  We  may  assure  ourselves,  that 
'  neither  Musselmans  nor  Hindus  will  ever  be  converted  by 
'  any  mission  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  from  any  other 
'  Cnurch ;  and  the  only  human  mode,  perhaps,  of  causing  so 
'  great  a  revolution,  will  be  to  translate  into  Sanscrit  and  Per- 
'  sian,  such  chapters  of  the  Prophets,  particularly  of  Isaiah, 

*  as  are  indisputably  evangelical,  together  with  one  of  the  Gos- 
'  pels,  and  a  plain  prefatory  discourse  containing  full  evidence 

*  of  the  very  distant  ages  in  which  the  predictions  themselves, 
'  and  tlie  history  of  the  divine  person  predicted,  were  severally 

*  made  public  ;  and  then  quietly  to  disperse  the  work  among 
'  the  well-educated  natives ;  witn  whom,  if  in  due  time  it  failed 
'  of  producing  very  salutary  fruit  by  its  natural  influence,  we 
^  coJxLd  only  lament  more  than  ever  the  strength  of  prejudice 
'  and  the  weakness  ot  unassisted  reason.' 

Now,  froni  the  entire  passage,  improperly  garbled  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  it  is  (;|uite  clear,  that  what,  in  the  first  part  of  the 
first  sentence.  Sir  William  Jones  seems  to  declare  impossible, 
'  cannot  be  the  same .  thing  which,  towards  the  close,  ne  holds 
out  as  a  probable  and  hopeftil  result  of  the  measures  he  recom- 
mends. Sir  Wm.  had  tiie  good  sense  to  perceive,  tha.t  the 
Romish  missions  had  made  no  impression  on  either  the  Hindoo 
or  the  Mussulman  population, — that  the  converts  of  such  evan- 

felists  as  the  Abb6  Dubois  for  instance,  were  Hindoos  and 
lusBulmans  still ;  and  that  any  mission  from  any  church,  con- 
ducted after  their  example,  must  fail  in  bringing  about  a  moral 
'  revolution*  in  the  country.  The  very  terms  prove  that  he  is 
not  speaking  of  individual  conversions,  nor  could  he  be  igno- 
rant that  both  Mussulmans  and  Hindoos  had  been  conrerted 
by  the  Apostolic  Swartz  and  other  Missionaries.  But  it  is  ob- 
servable, that '  the  only  human  mode'  which  Sir  William  con- 
sidered as  likely  to  be  efficient,  is  that  which  the  agents  of  the 
Bible  Society  and  the  Missionary  Societies  are  now  adopting. 
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Ifatd  that  excellent  man  lived  to  witness  the  labours  of  Carey 
and  of  Martyn,  we  can  eat'Iy  imagine  with  what  enthusiasm 
as  an  Orientadist,  and  with  what  purer  joy  as  ti  Christian,  he 
would  have  hailed  the  realization  of  the  plan  he  here  in^  part 
suggests.  We  cannot  but  believe  that  he  would  have  been 
among  the  foremost  to  promote  every  such  attempt  to  '  change 
'  the  religion'  of  the  Hindoos,  strongly  as  he  was  inclined  to 
view  in  the  most  favourable  light  their  institutions,  and  san« 
^ttine  and  cndulous  as^  in  some  instances,  he  shewed  himself 
m  receiving  the  representations  of  the  artM  Brahmins.  Thus  * 
much  is  at  all  events  indubitable,  that  the  sentence  cited  by 
Mr.  Sureeon  Johnson  from  a  paper  written  above  thirty  years 
ago,  could  not  have  been  written  by  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  nor  by 
suiy  man  of  competent  information  and  integrityi  had  he  be^en 
living  in  the  present  day. 

'  We  should  not,*  Mr.  Johnson  says,  '  hastily  condemn  the 
'  customs  of  the  Hindoos  because  they  are  not  a^eeable  to 
*  our  way  of  thinking.  It  would  ill  become  a  man  who  is  fond 
'  of  hunting  and  shooting,  to  condemn  as  a  foolish  prejudice 
'  their  not  nking  to  take  away  the  life  of  any  animal.'  And 
he  proceeds  to  compare  their  customs,  with  our  wearing  wigs, 
false  teeth,  stavs,  or  hair-powder.  Does  Mr.  Johnson  imagine 
that  it  is  the  object  of  the  Missionaries  and  Priests,  to  change 
the  national  customs  of  the  Hindoos, — to  induce  them  to 
adopt  the  English  costume  and  to  love  field-sports?  Or  does 
he  mean  to  include  among  the  Hindoo  customs  which  we  ought 
not  hastily  to  condemn,  the  practices  of  suttee,  infanticide,  pro- 
stitution,  and  the  rit^s  of  Kalee,  Veeshnoo,  and  Juggernaut  ? 

But  how  comes  it  that  there  are . '  field  sports  followed  by 
'  the  natives  of  India,' — ^in  a  country  where  there  exists  .this 
dislike  to  taking  away  the  life  of  any  animal  1  The  answer 
would  be,  that  the  Mahomm^dans  are  the  sportsmen.  But 
how  came  the  Hindoos  to  turn  Mahommedans?  It  would 
seem  that  two  false  reli^ons  may  agree  veiy  well  together, 
and  that  the  conversion  of  a  Hindoo  into  a  Moslem  is  no  very 
d]£Bcult  process.  Why  then  should  it  be  deemed  a  thing  im- 
possible, that  a  Hindoo  may  become  a  Christian?  All  the 
field-sports  of  India,  however,  are  not  confined  to  Christian 
and  Mfussulman  hunters.    For  instance  : — 

*  Shecarries  are  generally  Hindoos  of  a  low  cast,  who  gain  their 
livelihood  entirely  by  catching  birds,  hares,  and  all  sorts  of  animals ; 
some  of  them  cenfine  themselves  to  catching  birds  and  hares,  whilst 
others  practise  the  art  of  catching  birds  and  various  animals ;  ano- 
ther description  of  them  live  by.  destroying  tigers. 

*  Those  who  catch  bi|rds,  equip  themselves  with  a  frame-work  of 
split  bamboos,  resembling  the  frame  of  a, paper  kite,  the  shape  of  the 
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top  of  a  coffin,  and  the  height  of  a  man,  to  which  green  bushes  are 
fiustenedy  leaying  two  loop  holes  to  see  through,  and  one  lower  down 
for  their  rod  to  be  inserted  throagfi.  This  frame  work  which  is  very 
li^hty  they  fasten  before  them  when  they  are  in  the  act  of  catching 
birds,  by  which  means  they  have  both  hands  at  liberty,  and  are 
completely  concealed  from  the  view  of  the  birds.  The  rod  which 
they  use  is  about  twenty  four  feet  long,  resembling  a  fishing  rod,  the 
parts  of  which  are  inserted  within  one  another,  and  the  whole  con- 
tained in  a  walking  stick* 

*  They  also  carnr  with  them  horse-hair  nooses  of  di£Rn'ent  sizes 
and  strength,  which  they  fasten  to  the  rod ;  likewise  bird-lime,  and 
a  variety  of  calls  &r  the  different  kinds  of  birds,  with  which  they 
hnitate  them  to  the  greatest  nicety.  They  take  with  them  likewise 
two  lines  to  which  horse-hair  nooses  are  attached  for  catching  larger 
birds,  and  a  bag  or  net  to  carry  their  game. 

*  Thus  equipped,  they  sally  forth,  and  as  they  proceed  through 
the  different  covers,  they  use  calls,  for  such  birds  as  generally  resort 
there,  which  from  constant  practice  is  well  knpwn  to  them,  and  if 
any  birds  answer  their  call,  Uiey  prepare  accordingly  for  catching 
them  ;  supposing  it  to  be  a  bevy  of  quail,  they  continue  calling  them, 
until  they  get  quite  close,  they  then  arm  the  top  of  their  rod  with 
a  feather  smeared  with  bird-lime,  and  pass  it  through  the  loop-hole  an 
their  frame  of  ambush,  and  to  whicn  they  continue  addine  other 
parts,  until  they  have  five  or  ^ix  out,  which  they  use  with  great 
dexterity,  and  loudh  one  of  the  quail  with  the  feather,  which  ad- 
heres to  them ;  they  then  withdraw  the  rod,  arm  it  again,  and  touch 
three  or  four  more  m  the  same  manner  before  they  attempt  to  secure 
any  of  them. 

<  In  this  way  they  catch  all  sorts  of  small  birds  not  much  larger 
than  quail,  on  the  ground  and  in  trees«  If  a  brown  or  black  par- 
tridge answers  their  call,  instead  of  bird  lime,  they  fasten  a  horse 
hair  noose  to  the  top  of  their  rod,  and  when  they  are  close  to  the 
birds,  they  keep  dipping  the  top  of  their  rod  with  considerable  skill 
until  they  fasten  the  noose  on  one  of  their  necks,  they  then  draw 
him  in  and  go  on  catching  others  in  the  same  way.  It  is  surprising 
to  see  with  what  cool  perseverance  they  proceed.  In  a  similar 
manner  they  catch  all  kinds  of  birds  nearly  tlie  size  of  partridges.' 

pp.  25-r-28. 

Another  caste  or  tribe  is  elsewhere  mentioned,  a  class  of 
Pariahs,  resembling  the  Africans  in  their  physiognomy. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  the  hills  near  Monghier  and  Baughlepore 
called  PaJiaruJuf  are  of  short  stature,  with  large  flat  noses,  and 
their  hair  is  like  wool ;  altogether  they  resemble  the  Africans  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea.  In  small  Nagpare^  the  people  are  much  of  the  same 
stature,  with  the  same  kind  of  hair,  and  are  called  Coki  and 
Daungeri.  In  the  intermediate  part  of  the  same  range  of  hills 
forming  the  district  of  Ramghur^  the  inhabitants  appear  to  be 
a  mixture  between  the  before  ipcntioncd  people,  and  the  inhabitaots 
of  the  lower  part  of  Bengal ;  their  hair  being  long,  and  their  noses 
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not  remarkably  flat  or  sharp.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  kooioi 
by  tlie  appellation  of  Buoyeahs  and  BoucUu^  who  according  to  their 
tradition  were  the  aborigmes  of  tliat  country,  but  from  appearances, 
I  should  judge  that  they  descended  from  an  intercourse  between  the 
iiill  people  with  woolly  hair  and  flat  noses  [who  I  imagine  were  the 
aborigines  of  that  country]  and  the  Bengalees. 

*  These  AreHindooSg  and  probably  their  casts  go  by  other  names  in 
the  Sluuter  or  Barren  Sunker.  They  have  a  great  veneration  for 
BrahmitUf  but  eat  of  almost  every  kind  of  animal  food,  and  few  of 
tbem  object  to  drink  spirituous  liquors.'    pp.  lS9-*-l,4K 

The  following  explanations  of  some  of  the  Oriental  ci^stoms 
may  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers. 

*  I  shall  begin  with  observing  the  custom  which  females  have  of 
colouring  the  palms  of  their  hands,  soles  of  their  feet,  and  nails, 
red;  which  they  do  by  pounding  the  leaves  of  mindt^  or  hinnak  (a 
species  of  m^tle),  mixing  it  with  lime,  and  appl3ring  it  to  those 
parts,  where  it  remains  some  hours.  This  is  considered  an  ornament, 
but  I  imagine  it  was  firjit  used  to  check  .the  inordinate  perspiration  in 
the  hands  and  feet,  which  prevails  to  a  great  degree  with  the  natives 
of  India,  giving  their  hands  a  very  disagreeable  cold,  clammy  feel, 
like  the  scns&tion  produced  by  handling  a  frog,  and  which  the  appli- 
cation alluded  to,  enti^ly  removes. 

'  The  next  I  shall  remark  is,  their  blacking  their  eye-lids  with 
powdered  antimony :  this  custom  must  be  of  great  antiquity,  as  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  bible.  It  produces  a  strange  contrast  to  the  whites 
of  their  eyes,  which  are  exceedingly  clear.  This,  also,  I  conceive 
not  to  have  been  first  used  for  ornament,  but  to  cure  or  prevent  the 
opthalmia  tarsi,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  I  know  for  it. 

*  Again,  females,  after  tliey  attain  a  certain  ^e,  or  get  married, 
use  an  application  to  stain  their  teeth  black.  This,  I  also  believe, 
was,  and  is  used  to  destroy  the  tartar,  and  preserve  the  teeth  and 
gums,  which  it  certainly  does.  The  time  of  life  at  which  they  first 
begin  to  use  it,  is  when  tartar  collects  most,  and  were  it  used  solely 
for  ornament,  the  young  would  all  have  their  teeth  Maitk,  which  none 
of  them  ever  have.  This  application  is  called  "  Micee^*'  and  what 
it  is  composed  of,  I  cannot  say; — whatever  it  is,  .it  destroys  the 
tartar,  hardens  the  gums,  and  makes  the  teeth  of  a  jet  black,  without 
destroying  the  enamel,'    pp.  244«~6. 

The  rest  of  the  multifarious  contents  of  this  volume,  tigers, 
snakes,  hydrophobia,  witchcraft,  manufactures,  8lc.  &c.  we 
must  pass  over.  The  volume  is  sufiSciently  amusing,  though 
a  somewhat  dear  eight-shillings  worth.  For  all  its  defects, 
however,  literal  or  literary,  we  are  offered  an  ingenuous  apology, 
which  disarms  severity. 

*  In  thb  book  there  are  many  faults.  All  such  as  are  in  the 
print mg,  I  hope  will  be  overlooked,  under  the  consideration  that  the 
l^reatest  part  of  the  book  was  composed  by  a  child  not  more  than 
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ei|^t  yeart  and  half  old,  Caroline  Fowler,  a  daughter  of  die  printer. 
Ego  may  be  thought  too  conspicuous  throughout.  To  Ascribe 
what  I  have  seen  and  felt,— what  I  have  heard,— -what  I  knew,— and 
what  I  thought ;  it  was  necessary  to  have  frequent  recourse  to  the 
monosyllable  //  but  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  that  I  have  used  ia 
in  any  instance  from  vanity.  I  have  borrowed  occarionally  frooa 
other  books,  but  I  have  done  it  entirely  with  the  view  of  oorrobo- 
radng,  or  elucidating  my  own  observations.  My  sole  motive  for 
writing'  the  book,  has  been  to  wile  away  a  few  of  the  many  tedioiis 
hours  during  a  long  sickness,  with  an  anxious  desire  to  amuse  the 

Eublic,  and  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  professional  man,  by  exerting  the 
ttle  ability  I  possess,  for  the  good  of  my  fellow  creatures/ 


Art.  IX.  The  Eternity  of  Dmne  Mercy  esUMUhed^  and  uncoiiditumai 
ReprchaUcm  diicarded:   in  Remarks  upon  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's 

*  Sermon  published  in  the  Methodist  Magazine,  for  Sept  IBM^ 
By  William  Catton,  Pastor  of  (he  Baptist  Church,  Uley»  Glouoea-* 
tershire.    8vo.  pp.  32.    London.  1824. 

I^OT  having  seen  the  sermon  of  Dr.  Clarke  which  is  alluded 
-'-^   to,  we  do  not  feel  competent  to  pronounce  upon  its  merits 
or  demerits ;  but  we  should  not  have  deemed  the  position  ani- 
madverted upon  by  Mr.  Catton,  liable  to  serious  objection,  had 
what  we  presume  to  be  the  Dr.'s  meaning  been  couched  in  other 
words.    The  position  is,  that  '  there  are  attributes  which  now 
'  belong  to  God,  which  are  not  essential  to  his  nature :  he  is 
'  merciful,  but,  before  the  fall  of  man,  this  could  not  have  been 
'  one  of  his  attributes/    Dr.  Clarke  must  mean,  that  there  are 
manifestations  of  the  Divine  benevolence  which  could  not  have 
taken  place  before  the  entrapce  of  sin.    For  what  is  mercy, 
but  benevolence  exerted  towards  the  miserable  ?    A  man,  on 
becoming  a  parent,  has  a  new  direction  eiven  to  his  affections  ; 
but  it  would  be  strange  to  represent  him  a&  acquiring  a  new 
attribute.    Should  his  child  prove   disobedient,  and,  aa  the 
consec^uence  of  his  own  folly  and  crime,  draw  down  on  him- 
self misfortune  and  suffering,  this  individual  is  subjected  to 
a  distinct  and  peculiar  exercise  of  his  parental  affection :  does 
tbia  invest  him  with  a  new  attribute  ?    If  it  does  not,  it  must 
be  incorrect  to  speak  of  Mercy  in  the  Divine  Mind,  as  a  new 
attribute,  of  the  Perfect,  Unchangeable  Godheads    But,  in- 
stead of  treating  Dr.  Clarke's  position  as  a  theological  error, 
candour  requires  us  to  consider  it  as  a  mere  verbal  inaccuracy, 
which  we  are  nevertheless  surprised  that  he  should  have  iallea 
into. 

It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  refutation  which  this  sermon 
supplies  of  the  position  supposed  to  be  maintained  by  Dr. 
Clarke,  that  we  are  induced  to  notice  it,  but  for  the  sensible 
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remarlcB  which  it  contains  on  the  second  subject  noticed  in  the 
title-pagel 

<  Who  18  it,'  asks  Mr.  Catton,  *  that  holds  the  doctrine  of  uocon« 
ditional  reprobation?  Dr.  C.  does  not  say.  I  believe  that  he  would 
not  wilfully  misrepresent  the  sentiments  of  any  Christian,  or  of  any 
body  of  Christians.  At  the  same  time*  would  not  many  of  his  hear- 
ers  understand  what  he  said,  as  being  applicable  to  the  Calvinists  ? 
Would  they  not  think,  that  he  was  exposing  an  article  of  their 
creed  ?  However,  let  Dr.  C.  mean  what  he  would,  and  bis  hearers 
conclude  tu^  they  would ;  be  it  known  that  tlie  Calvinists  have  long 
discarded  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  reprobation.  And  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  tenet  is  held  by  any  denomination  in  the  present  age, 
the  Antinomians  alone  excepted.  And  I  hope  that  the  difference  be- 
tween a  Calvinist  and  an  Antinomian  is  understood  by  Dr.  C.  and  by 
every  Christian  in  Britain. 

*  Some  ministers,  who  call  themselves  Calvinists,  sometimes  de- 
nounce Arminianism  as  being  a  most  damnable  heresy.  And  if  we 
hear  many  who  call  themselves  Arminians,  they  vociferate  loudly  and 
long  against  Calvinism,  as  being  most  horrid  and  monstrous.  I  know 
that  I  am  but  of  yesterday ;  yet  I  would  say,  brethren,  you  are  en^  • 
gaged  in  a  work,— 

'<  Which  might  fill  an  angePs  heart, 
And  fiU'd  a  Saviour's  hanck/" 
You  are  called  to  be  fellow-helpers ;  to  be  the  messengers  of  the 
churches,  and  the  glory  of  Christ;  to  turh  many  unto  ri^teousness, 
that  you  may  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  as  the 
stars  for  ever  and  ever !  And  can  you  thus  prostitute  your  office  i 
Is  it  right  to  spend  your  strength  in  exciting  bad  dispositions  in  your 
liearers,  instead  of  edifying  them  with  the  truths  of  the  **  common 
salvation  ?"  Alas  1  is  it  in  this  manner  that  the  ministers  of  Christ 
discharge  their  duty  ?  One  would  suppose  that  a  minister  had 
enough  to  do  in  the  pulpit ;  seeing  that  he  has  to  oppose  the  common 
enemy,  to  teach  the  truths  of  the  law  and  the  gospel  of  God,  and  to 
prepare  his  hearers  for  an  everlasting  heaven.  If  he  attended  to 
these  things  as  he  ought,  he  would  find  no  opportuni^  for  caricatur- 
ing the  sentiments  of  his  fellow  Christians.  Think,  while  the  Calvi- 
nist is  declaiming  against  the  Arminian,  and  the  Arminian  asainst 
the  Calvinists  a  fellow  creature  sinks  into  destruction,  and  excfaims, 
'*  No  man  cared  for  my  soul  1'' '    pp*  20 — 22. 

Mr.  Catton  states  as  his  reasons  for  discarding  the  doctrine 
referred  to,  1.  That  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  have 
been  cited  in  proof  of  it,  have  no  reference  to  it  whateyer ;  2. 
That  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  of  God ;  3.  That  it 
is  inconsistent  with  the  equity  of  the  Divine  government ;  4. 
That  it  is  inconsistent  with  Scripture ;  6.  That  it  is  inconsist- 
ent with  future  rewards. 

Excepting  an  expression  or  two  at  p.  14,  about  risible  pow- 
ers, die  sermon  is  written  in  a  yery  becoming  and  catnol^c 
spirit 
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Arl;.  X.    Journal  of  a  Hortkukural  Tour  tf^ou^h  $ome  Parig  of 
FianderSf  Holland9.and  the  North  of  France,  lo  tbeAuttiVHlof* 
1817.     By  a  Deputation  of  the  Caledonian  HorticuUural  So- 
ciety. 8vo.  pp.  xvi.,  5S6.    Price  168.    Idinburgb^  182$. . 

AGARDKNER'S  tour  in  search  oiwhot  tlie^^tt»»c«q«te, 
but^^-otherobjeeta  of  taste  ;  the  esenlent  and  Cbeliroitia- 
tic»  flowerd  and  fruit !  Sur^y,  here  we  have  con^letely  reaU 
ised,  the  omni  tuiit  pundtim.  -We  hav«  had  botanical  travels, 
agricultural  travels^  geological  travels,  classical  travtis,  and 
why  not  a  horticultural  tour  ?  The  foreigner  who  should  come 
to  visit  England^  and  return  without  seeing  Kew  Grardena  and 
Covent  Garden  market/ would  have  missed  two  of  the  fairest 
sights  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  atfords.  Her  gar- 
dens are  the  pride  of  England,  as  her  gardeners  are  the  boast 
of  Scotland ;  and  when  the  two  meet  together,  a  good  English 
garden  and  an  intelligent  Scotch  gardener,  neither  the  land  of 
tulips,  nor  the  vine-covered  bills  of  f  ranee,  can  match  with 
Britain  in  these  productions  of  Art. 

We  have  been  not  a  little  entertained,  in  accompanying  our 
worthy  Horticulturist  on  his  continental  tour.  He  takes  us 
out  of  the  dusty  high  road,  spreads  flowers  in  our  path,  and 
makes  us  feel  at  Gome  with  Nature,  the  universal  mother, 
where' every  thing  else  is  foreign.  Instead  of  dry  catalogues 
of  Guidons,  and  Correggio's,  and  Canbva's,  he  leads  us  through 

fallery  after   gallery  of  beauties  that  mpck  the  rivalry  of 
itian's  colouring,  and  not  seldom  makes  our  mouth  water  at 
the  description. 

To  those  readers  who  have  a  garden  of  their  own,  in  which 
they  can  pursue  what  Cowley  styles  '  the  pleasantest  work  of 
'  human  industry,'  and  who  have 

<  In  books  aod  gardens  placed  aright     > 
Their  nphle^  ixuwceAt  delight*'  •  ' 

this  volume  will  be  highly  acceptable.  For  the  benefit  of 
others,  we  shall  endeavour  to  glean  from  the  Author*s  pages  a 
few  matters  of  more  general,  if  not  higher  interest. 

The  Deputation  landed  at  Ostend,  and  proceeded  to  Bruges* 
Ghent,  and  Antwerp.  The  latter  city  was  once  distinguished 
for  its  gardens^  but  all  its  botanists  and  florists  have  passed 
away.  All  the  lai^e  trees  round  the  city  were  Celled  by  order 
of  Camot,  in  1814,  but  mreat  numbers  of  young  ones  have 
since  been  planted  ;*  and  Mr.  N^ill  remaiics,  that  'tbeinhabi- 

*  tants  of  this  part^  of  the  Continent  iriidoubtedl  j  excel  us  in 

*  attention  to  ttrbofaceous  decoration.*  In  the  Low  Countries, 
we  are'  told,  dilibrent  ktnds  of  forest  trees,  particularly  elm  and 
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ash,  are  trained  in  i  particnlar  way  in  the  nurseriest  with  the 
view  of  being  planted  on  tb^  sides  of  streets  or  by  the  high-* 
ways.    We  ^nnot  folrbear  expressing  the  wish  that  this  formed 

Sart  of  our  improyed  system  of  road-makiog.  But  Mr. 
I' Adam  is  no  friend  to  trees  by  the  road-side^his  principlea 
leading  him  to  decline  the  shade.  The  ^  same  luina  of  taste' 
that  IfMids  the  worthy  Antwerpera  to  rear  trees  on  Uie  margia 
of  their  aoays,  induces  them  also  to  train  vines  aiMl  Omaaneatak 
shrubs  along  the  front  of  their  houses  in  the  streets..  Ojie 
ancient  vine#  described  by  Mr.  Nein>  extended  its  two  main, 
horizontal  branches  about  thirty  feet  in.  eacbiUrectioiiHwhilei 
some  of  the  vertical  branches  re^lched  to  the'Cavesi^f  th?  •ro^fi* 
a  height  of  from  30  to  40  feet.  The  only  jiewspaper-  wbiob; 
Antwerp  affords^  is^^he.'  J<iBVtot  consliUitioneU  oommen»eI,.et; 
'  littoraire  de  la  Province  d'AaverSi' 

*  It  comes  forth  daily^  hit  coa8i$t9  only  of  a  emaU  folio,  sha^, 
which  does  not  contain  as  much  matter  as  one.  pi^geof  our  copwopp^ 
English  newspapers.    Each  publication  sekUup  displajji  more  than  a, 
dozen  of  advertisemeots-    The  articles  of  news  are  always- wvitt^. 
in  French ;  tjtxe  advertisements  firequentljr  in  Flemish*    This  Antwerp. 
Journal,  in  what  may  be  called  its  leadmi^  article,  constantly  eyiocea 
the  greatest  antipathy  to  Britain.    In  this  wsy,  it  contrives  to  give 
veot  to  the  regret  felt  for  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte ;  an  event 
which,  ootwithstandinff  his  arbitrary  measures,  seem^  to  he  very  gene- 
rally deplored  by  the  mbaatines/  p.  113. 

The  theatre  was  open*  and  the  play-bills  announced  a  n^W^. 
piece  under  the  title  of  '  La  Femme  a  vtndre,  ou  It  Mmfchi 
*  Hcotsais,*  the  author  supposing  Smithfield  to  be  in  Scotland ! 
Judging  from  external  appearances,  Mr.  Neill  saya,  supwiti'- 
tion  is  more  prevalent  here  than  even  at  Ghent. 

*  The  corner  of  almost  every  street  presents  a  Madonna  and  Child, 
the  former  generallv  with  a  diess  of  ghiring  coloursy  and  with  a 
gilded  glory  round  the  h^ad*    These  figures  are  not  erepled  at  the; 
public  expense,  but  result  from  the  piety  or  the  repentance  of  indi«i-t 
duals,  who  appropriate  sums  of  money  for  these  purpoaesn    It  .ia 
soaaewhat  strange,  that  thejf  were  att  gnept  ,from  the  streets  by  Bc^- 
ptsrtef^mA  have  oeen  restored  since  the  accession  of  the  present  Pro*, 
testant  King  -of  the  Netherlands.    Within  an  inclosure  not  far  from, 
the  diurdi  of  St.  Calvarv»  there  u  a  very  extraordinary  groupe  of 
figures  as  large  as  lilh :  the  subject  is  the  crucifixion,  and  the  cross 
rises  more  than  twen^  fiset  hign.    The  design  and  the  workmanship 
appear  to  be  good ;  but  the  efiect  on  our  mind  was  too.  painful  to  per- 
mit us  to  examine  the  thing  as  a  work  of  art%'   One  of  us  entering' 
tfaecathedral  this  afternoon^ witnessed  the  vesper  serriee,  and  the 
celebiation  of  maai  at  oae^  the  side  ahars.    Here,  for  the  first  time; 
w8rato>b(9  seeQ.a  few  well-dressed  females;  for  .so.much  do  the  ret 
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maiitt  of  Sj^bh  customs  stilly  regulate  tlie  practice  of  the  Antwer- 
piabs,  that  it  is  unusual  for  ladies  to  appear  in  the  streetsi  or  even  on 
the  Penipierre^  or  principal  promenade.'  p.  111. 

In  proceeding  through  this  *  land  of  meadows  an  dwaters/ 
the  Trayellers  made  inquiry  after  the  stotks,  who  visit  Holland 
in  the  breeding  season,  'they  found  that  the  great  flock  hud 
taken  its  departure  about  ten  days  before ;  that  is,  about  the 
Biiddle  of  August. 

"'  We  observed  sevei^al  c^  their  nesti,  set  like  wicker  baskets  on  the 
rooft  of  the  dwellinff'houses ;  and  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  see 
one  aolhaiy  dam  %m  covering  her  brood,  on  account  probably  o^  the 
young  one  not  having  been  sufficiently  fledged  to  enaole  it  to  accom- 
pany the  main  body.  We  persuaded  the  conductot  to  allow  us  to 
get  out  of  the  carriage,  and  examine  this  rarity.  The  bh^  shewed 
no  sort  of  alarm,  the  ooyevaar  (as  our  Dutch  friends  called  it)  .being 
privileged  in  Holland*  In  many  places,  where  a  new  house  (s  built, 
a'ne8t4K>x  is  erected  on  the  gable,  or  on  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  partly  to 
invite  the  bird  to  make  a  settlement,  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  save  the 
thatch  of  the  roof,  in  case  it  should  come  without  invitation.  Pre* 
viously  to  the  great  migration,  the  storks  assemble  in  large  groupes, 
and  make  an  Unusual  noise  It  is  known  that  they  winter  chiefly  in 
Egypt.    Pope  has  finely  alhided  to  this  remarkable  instinct : 

*'  Who  calls  the  council,  states  the  certain  day  ?         v 
<*  Who  forms  the  phalanx,  and  who  points  the  way  ?" 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  they  return,  Hke  swallows,  to  their  Ibnner 
haimts,  the  old  birds  carefblly  seeking  out  their  accustomed  nesta. 
Sometimes,  though  rarely,  a  stray  stork  crosses  the  Channel,  and  ia 
seen  on  the  Engiiah  coast.  It  is  there  incessantly  persecuted.  It 
commonly  perches  on  the  roof  of  some  thatched  farm-house,  where 
its  experience  leads  it  to  hope  for  protection  ;  but  it  is  not  the  dwel* 
ling  of  a  quiet  Dutch  boor :  some  pseudo  sportsman  of  a  famner 
shoots  the  poor  bird  while  at  roost/  pp.  117, 18 

'  Aihong  the  Dutch,  the  stork  appears  to  be  held  almost  as 
saered  aa  by  the  Mabommedana.  At  the  Hague,  four  tatue 
atoiicB  were  seen  stalking  up  and  down  in  the  fish  market, 
where  a  small  bouse  resembling  a  dog's  kennel.is  appropriated 
to  ibeir  use.  They  were  in  full  plumage,  and  Uid  not  jappear  to 
have  been  pinioned,  so  as.  to  disable  them  from  flying.  A  soli- 
tarv  stork  was  seen  stalking  in  a  marshy  meadow,  near  Haarlem, 
and  the  Travellers  were,  told,  that  a  few  oo^euoar^^  generally 
spend  the  winter  in  that  neighbourhood.  How  com^s  it  that 
the  Batavian  poets  do  not  appear  to  have  noticed  this  soeaal 
and  picturesque  bird  ? 

At  Rotterdanr,  to  which  the  Deputation  proceeded  from 
Antwerp,  there  are  now  no  nurseries  of  any  note ;  the  fruit- 
shops  nre  few  and  iU-Bnpplied ;  and  in  the  book-shops,  they 
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were  unsuccessful  in  procuring  ady  work  whatever  on  the 
gardening  of  Holland.  They  were  told,  that  no  publica* 
tiou  on  any  branch  of  horticulture  had  of  late  years  issued  from  . 
the  Dutch  press.  The  Tulipotnaiua,  too,  has  completely  passed 
aw«y,  although  this  sorgeous  flower  is  still  the  favourite  of  the 
Hollanders;  and  at  Haarleni,  no  little  attention  is  given  to  their 
cultivation.     But  there  is  no  longer  any  occasion  for  a '  sump- 

*  tuary  law  limiting  the  price  of  tulip-roots.'  The  general" 
price  of  choice  bulbs  now  varies,  we  are  toM,  from  about  Ss. 
to  17s. :  a  few  kinds  are  valued  at  from  16s.  to  S)3s. ;  and  the 
most  select  new,  and  consequently  rare  varieties,  seldom  fetch 
more  than  from  30s.  to  HOs.  The  principal  florists  have  their  ft^ 
vouhte  breeders,  and  private  lists  are  yearly  published;  in 
which  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  same  variety  of 
tulip  or  hyacinth  receives  different  appellations. 

'  The  heterogeneous  nomenclature  thus  produced,'  adds  Mr,  Neillt 

*  is  amusing  for  its  pomposity,  and  for  the  ingenaity  with  which  It  is 
contrived  to  catch  tne  notice  of  the  great,  or  to  flatter  the  prejudices 
of  foreigners.  The  Saoerein  van  de  Nederlanden  is  now  brought  for- 
ward as  a  finer  flower  than  th6  Koning  van  HoUahdj  and  La  Rtine 
Hortense  is  this  year  superseded  by  la  Duchesie  de  Berri*  A  loyal 
Englishman  is  supplied  with  Gtorgiia  Teriius  of  several  different  co- 
lours, or  with  Gmuaume  PiU  or .  MviAwr  FoXf  as  he  may  incline ; 
while  General  IVashingtoM  and  Mj/fAeer  FrqnUin  arc!  at  the  service  of  | 
those  who  come  from  Uie,  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.'    p.  198.  .   • 

The  bronze  statue  of  Erasmus  at  Rotterdam  is  described  as' 
still  producing  au  imposing  eflTect,  but,  in  its  present  state,  it 
does  no  credit  to  either  the  taste,  Uie  feeling,  or  even  the  clean- 
liness of  Mynheers  the  Rotterdammers.    The  work  has  beem 
disA^ured  by  some  ignorant  painter,  *  who  has  passed  his  un-* 

*  hallowed  brush  over  the  bronze  ;*  and  while  the  inhabitants 
are  scrupulously  nice  in  keeping  the  streets  opposite  to  their 
own  doors  perfectly  clean,  '  they  snfier  the  space  aronnd  the 

*  pedestal  of  this  fine  statue  to  be  contaminated  in  the  most 
'  oflfensive  manner.*  We  suppose  that  it  is  noftoc^'s  business  to 
see  to  it.  The  trees  of  Rotterdam  are  of  venerable  aapect ;  the 
quays  are  adorned  with  elms  andlimes  of  more  than  a  century's 
staiidtng^  They  are  generally  about  fifty  feet  high,  with  boles 
extending  nearly  to  half  of  their  height  '  With  the  excefition 
of  Yarmouth^'  remarks  Mr.  Neill,  *  scarcely  any  of  our  British 

*  ports  possess  trees  on  their  quays ;  and  wnoever  has  seen  the 
'  trees  on  the  quays  at  Yarmouth,  will  admit  that  they  are 
'  highly  ornamental.' — Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  a  na- 
tion than  its  amusements.  While  the  Author  was  at-  Rotter- 
dam, he  went  one  evening  to  visit  the  ^chojswburg*  * 
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^The  inscription  on  this  place  of  amusement  struck  us  aspeouJi- 
arly  characteristic  of  aplodaiog  coitimerciat  people:  Doer yver  trugt 
vadTt  Through  diligience  riches.  Certainly  no  where  but  io  Rotter- 
dtan  Would  such  a  motto  be  doosidered  as '  ap^^ropriate  to  a  theatre/ 

At  Ley  den,  our  Travellers  found  little  to  interest  tbein»  ex- 
cept the  old  Botanic  garden,  of  Clusiu^  and  Boerhaave,  which 
does  not  greatly  exceed  two  English  acres.  The  greatest  curi- 
Ofityinit,  is  Vthe  pfilm  of  tCIuaius/  which  is  more  than  220 
yeara  old|  as  Clusiu&  undertook  the  direction  of  the  Leyden 
garden  in  1.592,  and  died  ia  1609.  Under  his  bust  is  the  fol- 
lowing ela^ant  compliment :  .  . 

'  Non  Intuit  plures  hlc  ^uasrere 'Clusios  herbas. 
Ergo  novas  cAmpis  qpiierttin  Elysiis.* 

A  very  remarkable  flowering  ash;  grafted  on  a  common  'ash 
stdck,  it  is  said,  by  Boerhaave  himself,  was  another  object  of 
pecuHai^4nt€re8tto  our  Horticulturists.  At  Lejrden;  tbetynce 
tnaj^tic  Rhine,  greatly  diminished  in  Btxe,<  is  literally  lost' 
among  the  numerous  canals,  no  branch  of  it  entering  the  sea 
under  that  name.  The  high  street,  the  fine  effect  of  which  is 
iucreased  by  the  curvature  of  itis  line,  reminded  the  Travellera 
of  Foregate-street  at  Worcester, 

<  To  the' praise  of  the  English  town/  theysay»  *  it  may  be  addedi 
thatf  in  hfeatnesH'tfnd'detolinesSy  it  is  not  surpassed  by  its  Dutch 
'  rival;  and  It  itustbe'admii!tod,'Chat  the  Severn  at  Worcester  is  a 
much  finer  river  than  the  Rhine  at  Leyden.' 

*  At  'AmAt«ntfim»  the  chief  olnect  of  interest,  next  to  th^ 
Botanic  Garden  laYid  the  Green  Market,  is  the*  Stadt-house.  No 
visntant,  Mr;  Neillsays,  wiilever  find  his  expectations  balked, 
ordomplain  of  exaggerated  descriptions  of  this  noble  build- 
ing. '        ;    .  . 

*  The  difficulty  of  formipg  a, sufficiently  sure  foundation'  (in  the 
midst  of  a  salt-inarsh)''  for  so  massive  a  structure,  roust  have  been 
inconceivably  great ;  andf  the  distance  from  which  all  thd  materials 
had  to  he  bro|ugh^  tnust  have  vastly  swelled  the  expensed  This 
grand  biiilding  was  well  calculated  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  a  stranger 
an  exalted  idetl  of  the  wealth  and'  public  spurit  of  the  merchants  of 
Amsterdam.  But  the  glory  has  departed :  this  splendid  ^fice  is  no 
longer  the  Stadt-house  of  the  Bataiviaa  RapoMhs,  but  a.  palace  of 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands.  It  was  uaur^d  by  KingXiOius;  and 
possession  is  retained  by  the  present  Royal  raniily*  At  the  restora- 
tion in  1814,  it  was,  in  due  form,  offered  back  to  the  city ;  but  little 
faith,  we  are  given  to  understand,  was  placed  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
>  tender ;  and  ue  burghers  and  merchants  of  this  emporium  of  com- 
merce, after  rearing  a  public  edifice  which  has  been  classed  among 
the  wonders  of  the  world,  are  now  content  to  hold  theur  municipal 
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cowicib  in  apartnenis  fompwaiiirely  duU,  dhty,  and  intfomtrio^ns^ 
We  caidd*not  hplp  remarkingt  tbat  the  open  area  nirrounding  the 
IMilace  18  not  kept  io  |t  neat  or  even  deaniy  state ;  while  the  spaces 
in  front  of  private  residences  in  the  principal  fltre^ts  are  in  th^  trim!* 
mest  order.  The  proportional  smallness  of  the  main  door,  and  the, 
want  of  a  porticoy  did  notikU  to  sfrike  uv,  and  immediatelpr  recalled, 
to  our  recollection  our  having  long  ago  read  some  justt  criticisms  to 
that  ciiect*  We  readily  procured  Mtoission ;  and  at  once  pronounced 
the  Marble  Hall  to  be  .by  far  'the  fineit  public  room  we  had  ever 
beheld.  But  a  detailed  description  of  the  interior  of  the  building 
has  been  thought  wortliy  of  occupying  two  aplendid  vohimes  iq  f<^o ; 
and  we  could  add  nothine  to  the  abridged  accounts  to  be  found  in 
every  book  descriptive  of  Hollaod.  The  view  of  Amsterdam  from 
the  roof  is  interesting ;  here  only  did  we  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
tlMtaultitude'offlihippihg'in'theport.  Haying  lately  seen  the  com- 
parative, daserled.  harbour  of  Antwerp,  we  could  not  help  i^ectiog 
OB  one.  cause  of  sheeoalfastt  and  regretting  the  injustice  done  to  the 
Brabanftittea  in  the  dbaing  of  die  Scheldt,  lix  a  tower  on  the  roof  is  a 
sea.ofumnsioil.bens^  the  chimoa.of  wfaricli  are  excellent;  very  supe» 
rior  indeed  to  those  of  Stt*  Oiitftis  at )  Bdinbui^/  pp.  288,  9. 


Mr.  Neill  was  mi;ch  iaipr«a$ed«  in  paa^ing  through  ,tbe  Jewa' 
Quarter^  with  the  appearance  of  thia  portion:  of  ^  the  rc^fd 
'.people.'  In  GonaequeDce  of  a  fair,  several  thouaanda  were 
now.  in  tbe  fitraeta.  . 

<  The  women  were  walking  about  in  .their  holiday  dresses :  many  of 
tiiem  had  very  considerable  dairoa  to  beauty,,  their  features  being 
regular  and  striking,  and  their  complexions  good^  even  the  popcast 
oF  these  Jewasses«  we  .remarked^  were  adorned  witli  rich  laces. 
Manjr' of  these  last  were  flower-girls:  but  the  flower-niarket  ^9*  ^ 
thia  time  nearly  deserted ;  Sunoav,  afker  mprning  servicOy  being  the 
chief  day  for  nosegaysy  and  Mpqdajr  for  the  sale  of  showy  plants  and 
shrubs  in  flower-pots.  The  jsallow  complexion,  the  large  nose,  and 
the  sonorous  voice  of  the  men,  at  once,  betrayed  their  origin.  We 
experienced  no  more  difficulty  hpre  in  distinguishipg  the  tone,  of  a 
Jew,  although  h^  spoke  Putcn»  than  in  recognising  the  voice  of  an 
olcl-clothes-man  m  the  straets  of  London.  We.  felt  that  we  witnessed 
a  etahding  miracle,--the  separation  of  this  ancient  /<  peculiar  people^' 
from  the  various  nations  among  which  they  are  scattered ;  while  the 
descendants  of  the  Horoans,  who  conquered  the  whole  known  world, 
whpsacked.  Jerusalem  itself  are  already  irretrievably  Mended  with 
ibe  inhabitants  of^ail  the  couuiriea  of  Europe. 

^  Amaaing  race!  deprivM  of  Land  and  Laws, 
..  h  ganeral  Language,^ and  a  public  Cause; 
With  a  religion  none  can  luiw  obeys 
With  a  reproach  that  none  can  take  away  s 
A  People  still,  whose  common  ties  are  gone ; 
Who,  mix'd  with  every  Race,  are  lost  in  n<me.**  * 

^a  far  as  he  had  opporiunity  of  observing,  it  appeared  to 
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Mr.  Neill,  that  the  descriptions  of  the  Dutch  towns,  genemll^, 

fiven  by  Mr.  Ray  in  1663,  Dr.  Brown  in  1668,  Mr.  Misson  m 
687,  and  Dr.  Northleigh  in  1702,  are  applicable  in  almost 
every  particular  to  the  same  towns  at  the  present  day :  *  so* 
'  comparatively  stationary/  he  remarks,  *  has  Holland  been,  or 
'  so  averse  the  people  to  changes.'  That  part  of  Holland 
which  they  visited,  left  an  impression  exactly  corresponding  to 
the  characteristic  description  given  long  ago  by  Sir  Wiilmm 
Temple.  '  It  is  like  the  sea  in  a  calm,  and  looks  as  if,  after  a 
'  long  contention  between  land  and  water,  which  it  should 
'  belong  to,  it  had  at  length  been  divided  between  them.^  The 
following  observations  are  important. 

*  Meteletkomp  remarbi,  that  Holland  was  defended « with. dikei^ too 
soon.  lo'  former  ages,,  the  Rhiae»  at  its  embouehuBet  spread  oicr 
a  gBeat  surfaoo.of  eounlryi  and  the  chf^  sumended  in  the  waten  was 
stowly  and  equally  deposited  over  the  whole.  At  the  present  day, 
this  cfeposii  must  take  place  chiefly  in  the  flat.part.of  the  alveus  of  the 
river  itselCi  and.  in  the  bottom  of  the  lakes  and  canals  in  which  it  is 
lost.  The  progress  of  this  silting  up  is  universally  acknowledged  in 
Holland :  in  some  places,  the  bottom  of  the  river  or  of  the  canal  is' as- 
certained to  be  already  Considerably  higher  than  the  meadows  or 
corn-fields  on  each  side.  This  unnatural  oobdition  cannot  welt  endnre 
for  another  age.  Tlie  principal  Dutch  engineers,  we  uodertlami, 
have  projected  a  general  reform  in  the  wtterstadtf  on  liberal  and  en- 
lightened principles.  Instead  of  allowing,  %8  at  present,  rich  indi- 
viduals and  monied  companies  to  heighten  at  pleasure  the  embank- 
ments for  defence  of  their  private  properties,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
open  a  free  course  to  the  ocean  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  country, 
by  having  regard  only  to  the  natural  course  of  the  outlets,  by  keep- 
ing down  all  private  dikes  there,  and  by  raising  very  considerably  the 
grand  enbankments.  In  the  execution  of  this  project,  much  tempo- 
rary inconvenience  must  doubtless  result  to  individuals  occupying  the 
lowest  districts ;  but  in  this  way  only  can  any  prospect  be  indulged  of 
the  former  state  of  things  being  restored,  'the  sou  or  mud  annually 
left  by  the  overflowing  of  waters,  would  not  only  meliorate  the 
lowest  meadows  and  corn-lands,  but  would  gradually  raise  them: 
while  the  main  dikes  would  afford  far  greater  security  to  the  inhabi- 
tants in  general.'    pp.  262,  S. 

The  orchards  and  gardens  of  Holland  are,  on  the  whole,  well 
managed.  The  Dutch  excel  the  Flemings  in  producing  vege* 
tables,  but  are  inferior  to  the  cultivators  for  toe  London  mar* 
ket  '  If,  therefore,  says  Mr.Neill,  ^  Fowler,  in  hia  Worthies, 
'  be  correct  in  sayinff  that  kitchen-gardening  crept  from  Hol- 
'  land  into  Kent,  the  English,  it  must  be  admitted,  have 
*  greatly  improved  upon  the  lesson  they  thus  received.*  But 
not  only  doea  England  carry  away  the  palm  with  regard  to  auch 
plebeian  commoduiea  as  vegetables :  Paris  itself  must  yield  to 
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Covent  Ourden  tndrket  in  the  palrician  delfcacies  which  it  sup- 
plies. The  quantity  of  ripe  grapes  exhibited  for  sale  in  that 
mari^et  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  July  1821,  would,  if  told, 
Mr.  Neill  says,  surpass  the  belief  of  Parisian  cultivators.  At 
Paris,  ripe  grapes  are  not  to  be  procured,  at  that  season  of 
tlie  year,  for  any  sum. 

'On  the  14th  of  August,  Prince  Leopoldt  then  on  his  tray  to 
Italy,  dined  vrtth  the  English  ambawador,  when  a  splendid  dessert 
was  desirable ;  but  ripe  grapes  could  not  be  found  at  Paris.  A  price 
equal  to  12s.  per  lb.  was  paid  for  some  unripe  bunches,  merely  to 
make  a  show,  for  tbey  were  wholly  unfit  for  table  use.  On  the  Slat 
of  the  same  month,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  being  expected  to  arrive 
to  dinner,  another  seardi  for  ripe  grapes  was  instituted  fbroughout 
Paris,  but  in  vain.' 

When  pine-apples  are  wanted  for  the  Ambassador's  table, 
they  are  generally  procured  from  Covent  Garden  Market,  '  by 
*  means  of  the  CJovemment  messengers  who  are  constantly 
'  passing  between  the  two  capitals.* !  ! 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  be  the  result  of  the  inquiries 
of  the  Deputation,  that,  in  the  practical  science  of  horticul- 
ture, in  its  various  branches,  our  countrymen  have  little  to 
learn  from  their  continental  neighbours ;  but>  in  '  arboraceous 
'  decoration,'  they  set  our  citizens  an  example  which  we  should 
be  glad  to  see  followed  under  the  direction  of  scientific  phy* 
tologysts. 


Art.  XL  Australia^  with  other  Poems.  By  Thomas  K.  Hervey,  Trin. 
Coll.  Cambridge.  f.cap  8vo.  pp.  142.  Price  68.  London.  1824. 

Y>0£TRY,  in  some  minds,  attains  sufficient  vigour  to  put 
^  forth  its  blossoms,  but,  not  being  indigenous  to  the  soil, 
never  fructifies.  There  is  efflorescence  enough,  in  the  present 
instance,  to  excite  the  expectation  of  more  substantial  produce ; 
but  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  Mr.  Hervey's  poetry  may  ripen 
into.  He  is,  judging  from  his  volume,  a  youug  man,  and 
a  clever  young  man,  but  one  who  has  not  yet  become,  in  the 
Cambridge  sense,  a  reading  man.  It  will  be  well  if  poetry 
should  not  divert  him  from  the  strenuous  prosecution  of  severer 
studies.  If  he  has  genius,  his  taste  wrH  purify  itself,  provided 
he  do  not  yield  himself  to  habits  -of  intellectual  dissipation. 
But  he  has  much  to  learn  and  to  unlearn.  If  the  ulltVeration 
with  which  his  poems  abound  be  accidental,  it  is  unfortunate  ; 
if  designed,  it  is  a  bad  omen.    For  instance  : 

<  Like  legacies,  the  holiest  and  the  last' — 
*  The  vistas  which  his  spirit  loves  to  view* — 
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<  Bright  as  Aat  bameoiM  bad  ^  nin4Niir  diei/ 

*  Borne  by  the  billQwSi  wafted  by  Uie  bre^ae* 
'     Thy  forests  float'-^ 

^  Where  the  long  lisard  on  the  herbage  lies' — 

*  Thy  merry  inaBq«es»  and  nuNNiligbl  eamitala.* 

Lines  of  this  kind  occur  perpetually,  iind  the  ^ReU.is  at  all 
events  very  unpleasing., 

Anotlier  fault  which  a  young  poet  ia  almost  muie  k>  fiftUinta, 
IB  the  perpetual  occorrenoe  of  aom^favoarila  word  or/«epitfiet, 
*«etther  iiis  harp  or  hia  hearty  atarry^or  beaveniy.vm^t  or 
mooivKght.  Mr.  Henrey'a  fwonrite  «^oni-  is  holy.  TIhis  we 
have  '  the  holy  twilight  hour/  the  '  holy  glenm'  o^  mdorilWht ; 

— *  echo  breathes  a  holier  tone;' 
a  lady's  sigh  is  holy,  for  we  are  told»  that 

*  The  evening  gale  that  wanders  by 
The  rose  is  not  so  holy/ 

A  little  extravagance  is  pardonable,  but  Mr.  Herveys  matuver 
taste  will  revolt  irom  such  expressions  a»  *  the  heavi^D  of  thy 
'  heart*  (addressed  to  £Uen),T-- 

'  ^  Starlight  k^  gahi  of  the  skies/ 

and  again,  speaking  of  Van  Diemen^A  land, 

'  «—  adventure's  younger  child 

Sits,  like  a  bud  of  beauty,  in  the  wiUL' 

This  is   Darwin    out-Darwini7ed.    The  best  passage  in    the 
leading  poem  is  the  followuig. 

*  Isles  of  the  orient— wardens  of  the  east ! 
Thou  giant  secret  of  the  liquid  waste; 
Lonff  ages  in  untrodden  paths  concealed. 
Or,  but  in  glimpses  faint  and  few  reveal^, 
'  Like  some  chimera  of  *the  ocean-c^ves, 
Some  dark  and  spbNix4ike  riddle  of  the  waves. 
Till  he  —  the  northern  CEdipos  —  uofurled 
His  venturous  sail,  and  solved  it  to  the  world  ! 
Surpassing  beauty  site  upon  thy  brow. 
But  darkness  vein  thy  aO  of  time*  savjB  mw  i 
Enshrouded  in  the  shadows  of  the  past. 
And  secret  in  thy  birth  as  is  the  btast« 
If,  when  the  waters  and  the  land  were  weishedi 
Thy  vast  foundations  in  the  deep  were  laid; 
Or,  'mid  the  tempests  of  a  thottsaitdyearst 
Where  through  tne  depths  her  shell  the  mermaid  sloers, 
Mysterious  workmen  wrousht  unseen  at  thee, 
And  reared  thee,  like  a  fiimel,  in  the  sea ; 
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If  AfrlcV  dusky  chlMr^  N^ghl  tim^  r 
Which  yields  her  fruiu  without  the  tiller's  ^il ; 
Or,  southward  wandering  on  his  dubious  w«?» 
Came  to  thy  bUxHuiog  shores  the  swarth  Malay : 


'Tis  darkness  aU  :<^oog^  years  bara  o'er  thee  roiled, 
Tlieir  flight  ilnnotedy  and  their  tale  untold  : 
But  beaoiiftil  thou  ah,  aa'fiHKSjrdeem  - 
The  visioned  regions  of  her  sweetest  dreams; 
I^iriMthe  Modem.'ln  bis  ferVoar,  paiats 
The  promised  vallies  of  the  prophec's  sahits ; 
Bfi|^t'  with  the  bHgtitniNs  wnkk^  the  poet^s  eye ' 
Flifigs  o^er  the  lo&g«losi  bowers  of  Araby.; — 
Usa  aeul  o£  bea«l^  hauats  thy  smmy  gladef; 
The  souJ  of  music  whispers  through  thy  rimdas ; 
And  nature*  gaaiDg  on  ner  loveliest  nl^. 
Sees  all  supremely  excellent— but  Mao  I^  pp.  20 — ^22. 

The  minor  poems  are  elegant  The  leaat  promising  is  *  My 
*  Sister's  Grave :'  the  subject  should  have  inspired  something 
much  better.  The  Bacchaaalian  aoog  at  p«  124.,  ought  not  to 
have  appeared  in  a  volume  dated  from  Trinity  Oellege,  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  Mr.  Hervey  ought  to  reserve  adoration  (p.  113.) 
for  higher  objects  than  departed  spirits,  even  if  they  be  those 
of  the  "'just  made  perfect.**  Tb  convince  him  thatweUirow 
cot  these  hints  witn  no  unfriendly  feeling,  we  nmke  room  for 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  poems  tn^the  voluma* 

« SERENADE. 

*  *Tk  love's  own  hour !— for  the  gentle  moon 
Has  girdled  herself  in  her  silver  zone  ;. 

And  wandered  forth,  where  the  winds  are  still. 
To  her  shepherd's  home  on  the  dewy  hill ; 
And  the  lily  bows,  with  a  sigh  more  sweet. 

Beneath  the  touch  of  the  huntress'  feet  1 

•  •        ■■    .  •  • 

«  And  the  voiceless  tale  pf  the  visionless  breeas^ 
Is  told,  in  siehs,  to  the  jasmipe  trees  i        . . 
And  the  zephyr  wbos  the  lake  to  bliss. 
And  kisses  the  stream  with  a  lover*s  kiss ; 
And  the  stan  look  li^t  on  the  dsep^blue  sea, 
Whose  waves  reflect  it  slumbfiriagiy  { 

•  And  far  in  the  quiet  ^rove  away, 
The  nijg^ht  bird  utters  his  lonely  lay; 
And  viewless  echo  replsata  l3ie  tde 
To  his  kdy-kyve  in  her  distant  vale ; 
And  the  rose  looks  up,  with  a  tearfid  eye. 
And  lisu  to  its  Biortesaently ! 


*  And  the  gossamer  weaves,  io  the  holy  light. 
His  scarce  seaH  web,  like  a  fyr  delight  i 
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A  curtain  hung  ^twttt  ttirth  und  fekf , 
As  fair  and  iMi  as  a  pbakit% ! 
And  mjrriad  forM,  in  the  tndbilbeMr  fyafo. 
Dance  in  th^  make  bf  the  MysHc  treil ! 

*  And  spirits  arQ  luting  on  shadewtess  wings ;. 
And  sounds  are  hushed  into  B^urmuriags  i 
And  each  low;  ggle*  as  it  wanders  by» 

Seems  fraught  with  ihe  br^Alh  of  a  y^ung  heart's  sigh  i 
And  beautiful  tbiogl  ate  all  gliding  at>out#  , 
And  all  thai  is  fairw-aave  the  iairest«^is  out ! 

*  Awake  my  love  !-^hU  love'k  o^h  hour ! 
His  spirit  is  breathed  ub6tl  evef7  flower  i 
His  oracles  Ite  Ut  ai^dmiy 

In  ev^ry  sights  and  oti  ev0t*y  solitid  ; 
And  over  &avbn  atad  ^arth  is  thro^h 
^        A  ipell  of  beauty-^Iike  thine  own !'  pp.  81— 8d» 
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Art  XII.    A  N^fwa$in^  ^  .44ff  dmv^rmon  and  Death  rf  Count  Stru- 

.  enMe^.fofm^  Prim^MinisUr  ^  Dcnmari*    By  t)r.  Munter. 

Translated  from  tike  German  in  \1i4f9  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wedder- 

b^rn.    With  an  Introducuon  and  Notes.    By  Thomas  Retinal], 

B.D.F«ll^.  Vicar  of  Kenpington^&c.  &vo.  t'rice  Ss.  1824. 

•  •  •. .  * 

n|^HE  history  of  thie  aecomidiriiedt  and  profligate  Ooont 
"^  Struensee,  up  to  the  perioa  of  his  apprehension  and  im- 
prisonment, together  with  the  fad  of  hi^  executiop,  must  be 
well-known  to  oilir  i*eiid6^rs ;  h\iX  few  ainong  ihehi  ate,  perhaps, 
aware  that,  like  {«ord  Rochester,  whoni  he  resembled  in  his  life, 
be  died  a  believer  and  a  penitent.  The  present  volume  is  a 
re-publication  of  a  acarce  bo6k>  written  by  l})e  clergyman  ap- 
pointed to  visit  the  Count  d^^^g  bia  iao^sriaonqiepW  and  giving 
an  account  of  the  conversations  which  were  the  means  of  his 
conversion.  Mr.  Rennell.  the  Editor,  enjoins  upon  his  readers 
to  bear  in  mind,  that '  this  is  no  high-wroU^ht  tdle  of  fnatan- 

•  taneous  conversion,  nor  waa  it  writte^i  for  tlie  sake  of  serving 

*  any  fanatical  purpose*  or  of  pro(}ucic^^fi!?cti^  an  intimation 
not  unnecessary,  perhaps,  eciiij^deri^g  tUat  tb^  c\ms  of  readers 
whom  it  was  wi«»hed  to  conciliate,  would  stumble  at  the  very 
word  conversion. 

*  It  has  not/  he  adds,  *  even  the  peoulifir  sokaaiiitir  Mil  Mo^uencc 
to  recommend  it,  which  we  find  in  fifiskvj^fiurorit'a^iaoettit-of  the 
death-bed  of  Rochester.  It  is  a  plam  and  0iBi|ile. diary  nf  ihe  occur- 
rences which  took  place  at  each  iaterriew,  vmah.  Mitaiar  iDgularly 
recorded  after  leavipg  the  Count.' 

Dr.  Munter  had  a  task  of -tio  ordinary  delicacy,  irf  which  he 
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appeatis  to  have  acqiiitled  hini9elf  with  equal  pnidenM  add' 
ability.  At  the  first  interview,  the  Count  received  bim  *  witk 
'  a  eoor  and  gloomy  countenance,  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  who ' 
'  wae  prepared  to  receive  many  severe  reproaches,  with  a  si-* 
Menoe  that  shewed  contempt/  His  benevofient  visiter  Sue-' 
ceeded,  however,  in  gaining  his  confidence  so  far  a6  to  obtain 
from  him  the  following  declaration  of  his  infidel  creed. 

*  Jt  wa?  trae»  he  was  very  f%r  from  being  A  Christian,  thouffh  h^ 
acknowledged  and  adored  a  Supreme  Being,  and  believed  that  the 
world  and  mankind  had  their  origin  from  God.    He  could  neVer 
persoade  himself,  that  man  conststed  of  two  substances.    He  looked 
upon  htmse^f  and  aH  ether  men  as  mere  madiines :  he  had  borrowed 
this  system*  not  from  de  la  Mectrie*  whose  book  be  had  never  read, 
boi  had  formed  it  by  his  own  meditation*    It  was  God  that  first  ani- ' 
maud  this  fanimui  machine ;  but,  as  seen  as  its  motion  ceased,  that ' 
is,  when  man  died,  there  wss  no  mere  for  him  either  to  hope  or  fear. 
He  did  not  deny  that  man  was  endowed  with  some  power  of  liberty, 
bat  bis  free  actions  were  determined  only  by  his  sensations.    There- 
fore, man's  actions  could  be  accdunCed  moral,  on^  as  far  they  relslt^* 
to  focfety.    Every  thing  that  nran  could  do,  wsis  m  itself  indiiSbrent. ' 
God  did  not  concern  himself  about  our  actions,  and  if  dieir  conse- 
quences were  in  man's  po#er,  and  he  coald  prevent  their  being 
hortfd  to  society^  nobody  had  a  right  te  reproach  bun  about  diend. 
He  nddedf  he  must  own  that  he  was  sorry  for  some  of  his  aotions, 
and,  in  particular,  that  he  had  drawn  others  into  his  mi^fortiines ;  - 
bet  he  feared  no  bad  consequences  or  punishments  after  this  life. 
He  cQuld  not  see,  why  such  punishments  were  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  j^tice  of  God,  even  thou^li  he  allowed  that  God  regarded  our 
actions.    Man  was  punished  already  enough  in  this  wtfirhl  fcr  %is ; 
transgressions.     He  nimsfff  vmis  certniniy  not  happy  daring  the  time  6f 
his  greafest  prosperity.    He  had,  at  least  daring  the  last,  months  of  it, 
to  struggle  with  many  disagreeable  passions.    One  of  his  princmal 
objections  against  Christianity,  wi(s,  Uiat  it  was  not  universfd.    If  it 
were  reaHy  a  divine  revelatioD,  it  absolutely  should  have  been  given 
to  all  mankind.'  pp.  10, 11* 

Such  are  the  vague,  gratuitons  assumptions  which  form  the 
creed  of  the  credmloos  sceptic; -the  result,  as  Mr.  Rennell 

4' nstily  remarks,  not  of  investigation,  bat  of  indolence,  not  of 
Lnowledge,  but  of  ignorance^    Struensee  frankly  confessed;  et* 
the  second  interview,  that  bis  viewd  were  nothing  more  than  a 
'  philosophical  hypothesis ;'  but  his  mind  was  not  composed  or 
sesene  enougl^  ^  alleged,  in  Jiie  present  sit\iation,  to  ewmiae 
his  wmciples : '  it  was  nojw  too  late*'  He  consented,  ho^ever^  to 
leaoa  volume,  of  religious  medications,  which  his  Visiter  Jofl  i 
with  him.    The  perusal  of  this  book  aeenis  to  have  made  a 
very  favourable  impression.    '  Oh,  I  hope  now,*  he  exelahned 
at  the  next  interview, '  and  wish  for  immortcdity.*  Dr.  M4iAter>- 
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■liluGed  with  this  concession*  jadicioosly  desisted  from  prose* 
eating  the  philosophical  areoment.  '  I  was  afraid/  he  says, 
'  that  these  specumtiYe  tmths  might  detain  as  too  long,  and 
'  mislead  us  to  Yarious  reseascbes  which  are  bat  little  adapted 
'  to  make  the  heart  better.*  He  now  endeavoured  to  conFiDce 
the  Count,  that,  in  that  future  life  which  he  hoped  and  wished 
for,  he  could  not  promise  himself  an  agreeable  tate ;  that  even 
according  to  his  own  principle,  he  would  be  unable  to  account 
for  his  actions  at  the  bar  of  God.  Percdying  that  he  was  not 
by  any  means  so  much  grieved  at  thinking  ha  had  offended 
(rod  and  made  himself  miserable^  as  that  he  had  entailed  rain 
cm  his  friends.  Dr.  Munter  '  laid  hold  on  this  sensation/  and 
endeavoured  to  support  and  increase  it*  '  I  hoped,*  he  says, 
'his  pain  mieht  by  degrees  become  more  general,  and  extead 
*  itself  over  his  other  crimes/  The  Editor's  remarks  <m  this 
point  in  the  narrative  are  highly  judicious. 

. '  This  view  of  Monter  is  quite  correct  and  worthy  of  attention.  AS 
attempts  to  eradicate  confirmed  infidelity  by  abstract  argument  aloae 
will  be  fruitless.  A  sceptic  has  seldom  any  objection  to  enter  into 
discussions  respectiog  the  naturOy  the  immateriality,  the  unroofftalitf 
of  the  soul,  or  such  sort  of  subjects,  as  they  give  him  ample  scope 
for  the  displsy  of  hn  soiJiistry  and  ingenuity.  And  even  if  by  sa 
able  opponent  oe  should  be  utterly  defeated,  he  is  still  as  fisr  rem^fed 
from  conviction  as  ever.  His  pride,  the  very  enemy  whom  it  is  our 
object  to  subdue,  is  flattered  and  incressed  by  the  contest.  If  infi* 
delity  proceeds  ultimately  from  corruption  of  the  heart,  the  hesrt 
must  be  the  object  of  attack ;  otherwise,  the  understanding,  influ- 
enced as  it  alirays  is  in  such  esses  by  the  passions,  will  never  hsve 
free  plsy,  nor  come  to  an  unbisssed  determination.  Some  good 
feeling  which  yet  remains,  must  be  swakened  and  brought  into  action. 
Such  was  the  course  pursued  by  Mmiter  in  the  case  wfbre  us.  He 
touched  the  heart  of  Struensee  upon  one  of  the  few  good  points  which 
yet  remained— his  aflection  for  nis  friends ;  and  we  see  the  beneficisi 
result.' 

Struensee  was  evidently  much  softened  by  this  interview. 
Touched  by  Dr.  Munter's  reference  to  his  friends,  he  burst  into 
tears,  and  owned  that  he  found  himself  in  this  respect  very 
culpable,  asking  if  the  Dr.  did  not  think  that  (rod  would  for- 

8ive  him  on  the  ground  of  such  *  philosophical  repentance.* 
le  was  answered : 

*  **  According  to  my  notions  of  repentance,  I  can  give  you  no 
hopes.  I  know  but  one  way  to  receive  God's  pardon,  and  thst  is, 
not  by  a  philosophical,  but  a  Christian  repentance.  I  cannot  yet  pro* 
duce  the  reasons  why  I  am  obliged  to  think  so ;  but  if  you  reflect  oo 
God's  mercv,  in  which  you  trust,  you  will  find  that  it  is  this  very 
mercy  which  makes  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  ju|t,  and  to  shew  his 
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avtmloAtii  moral  evil.  Such  iheroy  ad  that  bf  Gc^,  which'  qunDOt 
dcgeoerate  into  weakness,  must  no  doabt  be  verj  terrible  to  him  who 
haa  o&oded  against  iu'" 

On  Dr.Munter's  expressing  his  hope  that  the  Count  would 
even  yet,  upon  ^ood  grounds,  think  himself  pardoned  by  God, 
and  be  able  to  die  wiw  comfort  and  hope,  tne  unhappy  man 
with  a  deep -fetched  sigh  exclaimed/ (the  first  accents  of  ge- 
nuine prs^er/pibbably,  his  lips  had  ever  uttered^  *  May  God 
'*  grant  it.  Ilis  visiter  took  advantage  of  it,  to  urge  the  ne- 
cessity of  prayer,  at  first  in  indirect  terms,  reminding  him  that 
'  favours  are  not  forced  upon  any  body,'  and  that  it  was  natu- 
ral for  him  to  Inok  out  for  the  greatest  that  could  be  bestowed 
upon  him.  On  his  urging  this  point,  the  Count  asked,  whe- 
ther a  hearty  wish  addressed  to  God  was  not  prayer.  The  Dn 
assented.  It  was  not  the  time  to  represent,'  that  in  order  to 
prove  that  it  came  from  the  heart,  and  partook  of  the  character 
of  prayer^  it  Qiust  b^  followed  up  by  the  mterated  expn^ilsion 
of  devout  desire. 

At  the  next  interview,  the  Count  recurred  to  the  idea,  that  it 
W9B  now  too  late  to  beg  for  God's  mercy,  and  that  perhaps  he 
sought  it,  in  his  present  situation,  only  out  of  necessity.  He 
expressed  an  anxiety  that  the'book  which  Dr.  Munter  had  lent 
him,  shotdd  be  read  by  some  of  his  infidel  friends. 

At  the  seventh  conference,  these  hopeful  symptoms  having 
b6en  followed  by  the  most  ingenuous  confessions  of  his  past 
crimes.  Dr.  Munter  drew  from  his  pocket  a  letter  from  Struen- 
see's  father,  which  he  had  had  for  some  days  in  his  pocket. 
This  letter  is  one  of  the  most  touching  and  admirable  specimens 
of  piety,  tenderness^  and'  fidelity  we  ever  tn^  with.  Tne  Count 
WHS  entirely  subdued  by  it.  We  cannot  pursue  the  details  of 
the  successive  conferences.  He  declared  at  this  interview,  that 
he  ttlfdady  frequently  prayed. 

Dr.  Munter  was  introduced  to  the  Count,  March  1,  1772. 
On  the  28th  of  April,  their  last  conference  (the  38th)  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  entrance  of  the  officer  who  came  to  convey 
him  to  the  place  of  execution.  His  faithfuland  benevolent 
friend-  attended  h^  to  the  laat,  xeiceived  his  dyiuff  confession 
of  faith,  aud  was  io.tW  act  of  directii^  his  mind  to  the  Sa- 
viour, when  the  ax  fell.  Appended  to  the  naxmlive,  is  a  paper 
drawn  up  by  Struensee  himself,  giving  an  account  of  his  ,con* 
viNBion. 

We  have  notoom  for  further  remarks  on  this  highly  inters 
esting  volume ;  aiid  the  respected  Editor  is  gone  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  acknowledgements* 
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Od  the  Use  of  Music  in  Devotion  :  a 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

■ 

COltfPLiAINTS  have  reached  us  from  aome  ««te6aied  fiorrei* 
pondents  respecting  the  article  on  Hioton's  Life  of  Hiq^n,  in  our 
September  Number.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  suaviter  10  modo 
was  not  sufficiently  united  to  the  fortiter  in  re,  in  handling  the 
abettors  of  strict  communion.  As  this  opinion  has  been  expressed 
by  some  of  our  Baptist  friends  who  unite  m  our  sentiments  rnnd  prin- 
ciples  on  this  point,  we  owe  It,  perhaps,  to  them,  to  offer  «a  fewwonls' 
in  ezplttnation. 

We  beg  to  «tate  in  the  tet  piaee,  that  had  wtf<  mat  eoosideiiMl  the* 
subject  as  forced  upon  our  notioe  by  the  passage  wfiarved  to  ia  Ibe 
voluaie  under  review,  and  the  disingenuous  use  which  had  be%n 
elsewhere  made  of  it,  we  should  gladly  have  deeUaed  tooobiiig  ai»  ao 
delicate  a  point ;  |ind  we  hope  to  gain  credit  for  this  jreluctaooe  when 
it  is  recoUected,  that  Mr.  Hall's  masterly  Reply  to  Mr.  Kingbom 
has  been  suffered,  perhaps  unjustifiably,  to  remam  unnoticed  in  our 
Review.  It  was  assurealy  from  no  idea  that  any  thing  could  be 
added  to  the  force  and  persuasfveness  of  his  atgoments.  that  the  fbw 
cursory  remarks  were  tnrown  out  which  the  subjece  seemed  Co  call 
fbr.  WHI  it  be  contended  that  we  ought  to  h«ve  •eanried  o«r  for- 
bearance so  far  aa  still  to  have  maintained  a  ftusil  tfilenoei  4rinee 
to  toadi  a  morbid  part,  however  gently,  most  oiCMtably  giyeftte  f 
We  believe  that  no  mode  of  expression,  how  ingenious  soever^  ooald 
render  our  propositions  palatably  in  oertftin  ^nacteraj  h«i«ie^^i0ch 
isflrel  if  they  have  assumed  a  form  unjpececsswly  offensive. 

T^he  Reviewer  describes  the  tenet  in  c||iestion  as  assigning  to 
schism  a  place  among  the  articles  of  faith.  In  this  assertion,  he  waai 
not  conscious  of  ei^er  originality  or  extravaffanoe.  Mr.  Hall  baa 
Mid  much  the  same  thing,  though  he  haa  aaia  it  better.    <  If  they 
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< .  f  Piedobaptbls  y  are  admitted  to  be  a  jpart  of  the  itDiversal  cbuK^h, 

*  and  he  (Mr.  Kingborn)  9iiU  tonteaos  for  their  exdinioo.  this  is 

*  formtdl^  to  pUad  jor  a  tckitm  in  the  body%    Oo  this  priaciplei  the 

*  p$thetic  exhortatienf  to  perfect  ooQpefatiofi  and  eoaoordy  drown 

*  from  the  beautiful  aniA^ogy  betwixt  the  myttical  and  natural  body, 

*  misted  upon  in  the  iirst  Epistle  to  Ihe  Corinthiaiis»  are  completely 

*  Bupeteededi  aad  oue  roetaber^  instead  of  being  ptobibiteu  from 
'.•eying  tO'iMiethari  I  have  oo  need  of  ihee,  is  taught  to shriijc  from 

*  ke  ooYitect  as  a  eontamuMitiQn*'  p*  193.    *  Let  this  principle  be 

<  once  established  and  fairly  acted  upon,  aad  there  is  no  question  but 

*  thai  divisions  will  succeed  to  diMisiooe^  and  separations  to  sep»> 

<  rations,  until  two  peraons  possessed  of  freedom  of  thou^t  will 
'  scarcely ^e  found  capable  of  walking  together  in  fellowship;  and 

*  aa  image  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter  wiU  hp  exhibited,  in 

*  the  breaking  down  of  churches  mto  smaller  and  smaller  portions. 

*  An  admirable  expedient,  tmly,  for  keeping  the  utaty  of  the  Spirit 

<  in  the  l^ond  of  peace  f  p.  17&    Once  more»    *  The  true  state 

<  of  the  question  is,  whether  that  Article  of  the  Aposdes'  Creed 
which  asserts  the  communion  qfnimUs^  is  to  be  merged  in  an  exdusive 

*  Jkssl  fof  baptismt  add  its  systematic  violation  to  remaia  unchecked 

*  in  deference  to  party  feelings  and  interests.'  p.  xiv« 

The  Reviewer  ventured  to  say«  that  we  can  only  cease  to  wonder 
at  such  a  teaet's  obtaining  advocates  among  ^ood  men,  when  we 
teooUect  that  Papcal  believed  in  transubstantiation,  and  Feoelon  in 
the  aathorily  of  the  Pope*  Mr.  Hall  has  used  similar  language. 
'.Let  him  (Mr.  Kiagborn).  reflect  on  the  enormous  impropriety  of 

*  demaadiag  a  greater  uniformity  amos^  the  oaadldates  for  admission 

*  'into  the  church  militant^  than  is  requisite  for  a  union  with  the 

*  .ehuroh-  trittmphaoty-iH>f  pretending  to  render  a  Christian  society 

*  an  enclosure  more  sacred  and  mora  difficult  of  access,,  then  the 

*  «bodeof  the  Divine  Msjest^r-Hiad  of  ioveating  every  little  Ba{>tist 
'  teacher  with  the  prerogative  of  expelling  from  his  communion* 

*  M.  Howei  n  Lioighton»  or  a  Braiaerdt  whom  the  Lord  of  Glory  would 

*  welcome  to  his  presence.    Traniubstanikiatwn  pretetUt  nothmg  marc 

*  rffo^lting  to  the  didiiies  of  €Qmm<m  sense**  p«  265. 

.  Tlie  Reviewer  has  characterised  the  spirit  of  the  cause  as  both  an 
intolerant  and  a  malignant  spirit.  Stronger  language  has  been  used 
bv  Mr*  Hall  on  this  point.  *  I  cannot/  he  says»  speaking  of  the 
abettors  of  strict  communion^  *  sufficiently  express  my  surprise  at  the 
'  loOiness  of  their  preteqsionsi  and  the  arrogance  of  their  Uagaage. 

<  In  their  dialect*  ail  Christiaas  besides  themselves*  are  ^  .offoied  to 
'  **  A  Divine  commaBdv''  *^  refuse  subjection  to  Christ*  and  violate  the 
* "  Jaws  of  liis  4ftoa8e«" '  p.  ^1*  He  cites  from  Mr.  Kinghorn  the  fol- 
lowiag  aataoishu^  and  ^Spelling  seatimeata:  <  **  What  is  the  meaocng 
'^of  the  lena  oonditioa  I,  In  whatever  sense  the  term  can  apply  to 
'  the  Gommii^ien  of  oiir  X»ord«  or  la  the  declarations  of  the  .44>0Btles 

*  gmf^t^inm,  repetfUtncet  feith,  and  bapbitm^  is  »ot  baptism  a  con* 

*  dition  eittier  of  comiauniooA  or  of  stdvauoo*  or  of  both  I  De  Ifaie 

*  fiOndilioiis  either  of  sahration  or  of  oommunioiw  change  by  tioie  I 
'  Are  they  annulled  by  being  misunderstood  ?" '  Here*  as  Mr.  HaU 
reoaarks*  it  as  ^limAy.  intimatedi  that  baptism  is  as  much  a  coaditioo 
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•^  saltation  aa  faith  and  repentance.    But  further,  Mr.  Kingfaofn  ' 

*  contends  that  the  mere  absence  of  a  cereroonj,  or,  if  you  pTee^e^ 

*  an  incorrect  manner  of  performing  it,  ts  of  itselt  sufficient,  exclustire  * 

<  of  every  other  consideration,  to  mcur  the  forfeiture  of  Christiaa 

*  privfleges,— of  the  privileges  in  general  which  arise  from  fiuth.     It 

<  IS  not,  according  to  him,  merely  the  forfeiture  of  a  title  to  the  * 

*  Ettcharist  which  it  involves ;  thaif  he  informs  us,  is  not  more  aifeoted 

*  by  it  than  an^  oiher  privU^e :  it  is  the  universal  privation  of  Chria- 

<  tian  Immunities  which  is  the  consequence  of  diat  omission.'  p;  90. 
In  peifect  unison  with  the  sentiments  here  ched  by  Mr.  I&ll  firom 
Mr.  Kinghom,  are  the  fbllowtng  declarations  respecting  the  duty  of' 
excommunicating  all  psedobaptists,  from  miother  pen. 

<  If  Christ  has  given  such  a  power  (of  diseiplme)  to  his  chordieBt 

*  they  must  have  an  midoubled  riffht  to  exercise  it,  and  be  culpable 

*  in  neglecting  it ;  and  so,  the  whole  church  at  Corinth  are  blamed  ' 

<  for  tolerating  the  tncethunu  pereon.    If  a  single  pikate  tresnaaa 

*  committed  agabst  a  brother,  most,  without  repentancei  exciude 
'  frimi  the  communion,  according  to  Matthew  zviiK  I7.f  hf  what 

*  rute  ere  w«  to  receive  into  our  communion  such  as  n^iea  ordMiee 

*  a  pfann  and  public  institution  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Cluistf  Tbia 
^  wotdd  be  to  assume  a  dispensing  power,  to  connive  at  their  ne^^ect, 

*  and  to  become  partaiken ^ ikar  sja;  nay,  in  many  lespecta,  we 
'  should  be  more  gmlfy  and  mcdnaistent  than  they.    Mote  ffuilty,  as 

*  knowing  more  of  the  obligation,  nature,  and  importance  of  bapUsm 

*  than  they  are  suppoted  to  do/*  It  is  added  in. a  note  to  the  nest 
pace !  Several  fiapdst  congreaations  admit  unbaptiaed  persons  into 

<  their  communion.  Mr.  Booth  has  fully  exposed  the  aosurditv  aad 
'  inconsistency  of  such  a  heterogeneous  eommonion,  espedally  on 
'  the  part  of  the  Baptists ;  though  I  think  he  pays  too  great  a  ooan- 
^  pliment  to  their  tincenty^  eomdeniiousnete^  and  inUgrUy? 

Shall  we,  then,  be  thought  to  have  used  too  strong  language,  in 
describing  the  spirit  manifested  towards  those  Baptist  churches  that 
have  dared  to  act  upon  the  principle  of  Christian  oommaniooi  aa 
both  intolerant  and  malignant? 

At  p.  272.  line  19.  there  is  an  inaccuracy  which  ought  to  have 
been  noticed  as  an  erratum :  the  designation  parHculart  is  used  ia 
opposition  to  national  churches.    The  repiark  applieB  to>  'Oaagaaga 
tional  churches  generally ;  but  the  words  shoulfl  have  run, — *  and 

<  strict  Baptist  churches.' 

One  word  more,  with  regard  to  that  part  of  Mr.  HintonH  life 
which  suggested  the  Reviewer's  observations.  Would  it  not  be  a 
happy  curcumstance  for  our  churches,  if  their  pastors  were  exposed 
to  no  severer  trials  than  those  which  arise  from  the  deprecated  unkm 
of  Baptists  and  PsMlobaptisu  t  Had  Mr.  Hioton  aeoepted  the  call 
which  he  received  from  the  London  church  referred  to»  might  be  not 
have  had  to  contend  with  sources  of  uneasiness  fiir  more  serious  than 
any  which  he  experienced  at  Oxford?  Let  the  history  of  the  two 
churches  supply  the  answer,  and  decide  which  system  b  most  coo*  ' 
ducive  to  the  prosperity  of  a  church,  and  the  promotion  of  tfie  in« 
terests  of  religion. 

•  >iaean'B  Works,  Vol.  III.  p.  356.  ^     "^ 
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river,  ib.  ;  Rio  Negro,  ib,  ;  extent  qf 
their  vo^fige  np  the  rirer,  ib. ;  deterip- 
ticn  oS  a  BrGiiUan  forest,  391 ;  amnoi 
population  of  the  forest,  392,  et  seq, ; 
a  plain  in  the  province  if  Afinas  Geraes 
AserUtfd,  teith  its  various  animals,  394  « 
Mnwt?s  character  of  the  Indian,  395  ; 
hit  general  habits,  ib. ;  desertpUon  and 
habits  of  the  Bwia,  397,  et  seq. ;  their 
smns  and  huts,  Sc  ih,;  prevalence  of 
cannibalism  among  them,  399  ;  rAa- 
raetfr  qfthe  Botucudoet,  399, 400  ;  their 
general  appearance,  ib,  ;  further  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  cannibalism  among 
them,  401 ;  remarks  on  the  various 
mutilations  practised  by  the  savage 
tribes,  401,  2j  the  botoque,  ib,;  con- 
tents of  Mrs.  G rah am*s  journal,  403; 
her  description  of  a  Bfazilian  cuurt  draw^ 
vig  room,  404. 

Brown's  exercises  for  the  young,  on  im- 
portant subjects  in  religion,  87. 

l^ant,  his  opinion  of  alphabetical  writ* 
ing,  339;  of  the  literature  of  the 
Egyptians,  ib. 

BuU'fght,  descriplion  qf  one  at  Lima,  47, 

a. 


Bollock's  m  nootba'  reridence  and  tra- 
vels in  Mexico^  140,  et  seq,;  deecrip^ 
tion  qf  Vera  Omz,  140,  1  j  Xalapa, 
141,  9  ;  volcamie  soU  near  Xalapa,  IA2. 
S',  Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  143; 
splendour  of  the  high  altar  in  the  eatke- 
dral,  143,  4 ;  approach  to,  and  dea- 
cription  of  Mexico,  144,  5  ;  east  t^kem 
qf  a  cokssal  statue  of  the  chief  deit^  qf 
the  Mexicans,  145,  6;  bath  of  Momte^ 
zuma,  146,  7  ;  pyramids  of  the  tun  and 
noon,  147,  e/  seq. ;  t$te  in  the  Indian 
village  of  Tilotepic,  149. 

Burnet's,  Bishop,  lustory  of  bis  own  time, 
AB\,etseq, ;  history  of  the  notes  ap- 
pended to  the  present  volume,  ib^  ; 
periods  at  which  the  bichop  finished 
the  different  parU  of  his  history,  48S; 
remarks  respecting  the  suppressed 
passages,  and  inquiry  into  the  cause 
of  their  soppressioo,  482, 3 ;  charac- 
ter of  Charles  I.  as  given  in  a  restort^d 
passage,  484;  its  perfect  coosistrncy 
with  other  passages  in  the  printed 
volumes,  485;  change  in  Burnet's 
political  principles  at  a  later  period 
of  his  life*  ib,  ;  inquiry  into  the  bis* 
torical  veracity  of  Burnet,  487 ;  his 
conduct  in  the  attainder  of  Sir  Johp 
Fenwick  considered,  488;  his  total 
silence  respecting  Locke,  lA. ;  in* 
creasing  merit  and  value  of  the  bp.'s 
history,  489 ;  note  of  Lord  Dartmoutk 
on  the  character  qf  Burnet,  ib.  ;  the  pre* 
sent  editors*  remarks  on  HtlordAip^s 
charge  agaimi  the  bithop^t  veracity,  4U0  ; 
exoellent  character  of  Burnet  as  a 
bishop  and  as  a  man  of  benevolence, 
ib, ;  specimens  of  the  Dartmouth  noie* 
on  Mary,  daughter  qf  Crommell,  49 1  ; 
on  Burnet,  ib,  ;  on  preeedent,  ib, ;  chntk 
proparty,  491,  2;  archbishop  Tennitom, 
492;  creation  qf  peers,  ib. ;  bishep  ^/. 
terbury,  492, 3 ;  coarbrnon  qfthe  cottars' 
pr^ace,  493 ;  fwo  notes  qf  Speaker  Om*» 
low  on  BumetU  preaching,  ib. ;  chaimc- 
ter  of  Swift's  notes,  494, 5 ;  tpedment 
qf  them,  495  ;  Speaker  Ontbmi't  dkarmt^ 
ter  c/  Swift,  497. 

Cannibalism,  its  prevalence  auKHig  tlie 
Botucudoes,  in  Brazil,  399,  et  seq. 

Cape  Coast,  progress  of  the  schools  nt 
that  place,  276. 

Cardites,  account  of  them,  262. 

Gary's  birds  of  Aristophanes,  217,  at 
seq.;  great  difiicnities  attending  the 
translation  of  i^ristophanes,  218,19; 
character  of  his  comedies, .219  ;  ptan 
of  '  the  Clouds,'  221 ;  magnificence 
of  the  Athenian  theatrical  spectacles. 
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S^l  i  materials  of  the  modern  drama, 
SM;   pecQlinritiea    of   the    ancieDt 
drania  uf  Athens,  2S3  ;  character  of 
the  author's  transtation,  S24 ;  iHontft- 
ger,  a  model  of  eomk  wsiHeoiion,  235  i 
difficulty  of  translating  the  jeux  d' 
esprit^  jcc.  of  Arbtopbanety  336»  et 
Mtf.  i  the  'Clouds'  not  written  to  defame 
Socrates,  228  ;  reasoos  for  eaclodiog 
Aristophanes's  writings  from  our  seats 
of  literature,  238,  9 ;  remarks  on  bis 
liceoiiousness,  3j29;  secluded   life  of 
the    Athenian   ladies,   Ut»;  Schlegel^t 
cAoraeler  and  outline  <if  the  *  Bvdt,* 
230,   el  seg. ;    analysis  of  scene  the 
fourth, act  the  first,  333,3;  objection 
to  the  substitution  of  English  analo- 
gies for  certain  peculiar  Greek  words, 
833  ;  extracts  from  the  *  Birds,'  334, 
&c. 
Catton's  eternity  of  divine  mercy  esta- 
UJshedy    and  unconditional  reproba- 
tion discarded,  556,  el  teq* ;  remarks 
on  Dr.  Clarke's  position  that  mercy 
was  not  an  attribute  of  the  Deity  be- 
fore the  fall  of  man,  558 ;  the  doctrine 
f^  unamdHianol  reprobation  held  onty  by 
the  entinomians  m  ike  present  doy^  559  ; 
the  author's  reasoos  for  discarding  this 
doctrine,  t^. 
Caxton,  the  first  printer  in  England, 

370. 
Chalmers's  sermons,   preached  in  St 
John's,  Glasgow,   154,  et  eeq^i  oha- 
meter  of  Dr.   Chalmers's   sermons, 
1 56 ;  remarks  on  the  appropriate  style 
for  sermons,  156,  7  ;    topics  of  Or. 
C.'s  present  series  of  discourses,  159; 
introductory  remarks  to  a  sermon  on  *  pre^ 
*  destination,*    159,  60;  on  the  tin  o- 
^oHut  ike  Holy  Spirit,  163, 3  ;  remarks 
oo  Dr.  C's  mode  of  treating  this  sub- 
ject, 163,  4  ;  exordium  to  the  discourse 
om  tke  reatonabtentss  of/aiik,   153,  et 
teq.%    the    materia li>m'  of  the  item 
earthy  165,  el  fey. 
Cbamp(Dllioo's  hieroglyphic   system  of 
ibe  ancient  Egyptians,  330,  et  seq, ; 
design  of  the  author,  330 ;  exempM" 
turn  Iff  Ail  mode  if  nppiying  kis  nlpka^ 
Set,  ib.  s  ofcgections  to  it,  331,  2 ;   his 
alphabet  applied  to  the  cartouches, 
533, 3 ;  kkfoftnaUon  of*ike  word  Psam* 
mvs,  333  ;    Ramses  the  Great,  334  ; 
the  author's  system  a  true  one,  335  ; 
real  cause  of  his  failure,  ib. ;  Persian 
epoch  of  hieroglyphics,  ih, ;    the  al- 
phabet, 336 ;  author's  superior  quali- 
fications in  regard ,  to  hieroglypbical 
leaniiog,  iL  i    UU  mommnUt  of  the 


Pkaraohtf  337;  those  qf  the  Greek  and 
Momanepock,  ib. ;  the  author's  opi- 
nion of  the  African  origin  of  the  lite- 
rature and  the  religion  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, ib.  et  seq,  $  monuments  qf  Nubia, 
337  ;  of  Ethiopia,  ib. ;  probability  of 
the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Egyptian 
literature,  &c.  338 ;  Egypt  peopled 
from  Arabia,  ib, ;  the  Pyramids  free 
from  hieroglyphics,  probable  reason  of 
it,  ib, ;  first  Hebrew  letters  probably 
formed  by  Moses,  from  Egyptian 
signs,  339;  Bryant's  opinion  of  al- 
phabetic writing,  ib. ;  and  of  the  lite- 
rature of  the  Egyptians,  ib. 
Characters,  Roman,  Biogley's  biography 

of,  84,  et  seq. 
Charles  I.,  character  of,  as  exhibited  in 
a  restored  passage  of  Burnet's  *  own 
'  times,'  484. 
Ckurck,  Greek,  state  of  it,  478. 
Cleveland^  Mr,,  montanent   raised  to  kit 
memory  by  ike  governor  general  and  court' 
eU  of  Bengal,  53B. 
Cochrane,  Lord,  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Chilian  navy,  46  ;  nilms- 
rabfe  instance  of  kis   intrepidity  at  ike 
kead  of  some  Brilisk  teamen,  in  tke  port 
qf  Catlao,  46,  7. 
Coke,  Sir  Edward,  his  ckaraeUr,    195,  0. 
Cole's  philosophical  remarks  on  the  the- 
ory of  comets,  433,  et  seq. ;  great  mi* 
certainty  in  regard  to  the  accuracy 
of  astronomical  calculatiops,  424 ;  re- 
marks on  the  danger  apprehended  by 
some  astronomers,  from  tbe  expected 
near  approach  of  one  of  the  comets 
to  the  earth,  ib. ;   author's  opinion 
that  comets  make  the  whole  range  of 
the  universe,  425 ;   accounts  qf  some 
comets,  ib.  ;  calculations  tendit^  to  skew 
that  they  move  in  hyperbolas  and  not  in 
ellipses,  426 ;  the  author's  remarks  on 
.  light  considered,  ib, 
Contets,  Cole's  philosophical  remarks 

on  the  theory  of,  423,  et  seq. 
Companion,  library,  by  the  Rcy.  T.  F. 

Dilxliu,  417,eifey. 
Qmti,  tkaraeter,  i^c,  of  tke  prince  qf,  488, 

9. 
Coquerel's  tableaux  de  1'histoire  philo- 
sophique  du  Christianisme,  oo  Etudes 
de  philosophic  Religieuse,  1,  etteq.  ; 
comparison  between  the  present  age 
and  that  which  preceded  tbe  Refor- 
mation, 3, 3  ;  Europe  not  more  effec- 
tively christianised  than  Asia,  3,  4  ; 
great  moral  changes  among  mankind 
have  not  been  produced  by  human 
agenciee  designedly  directed  to   the 
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aecofoptiiliiiiefit  of  them,  4,  5 ;  tM 
obviotis  daty  of  British  Ctari8ii«n«|  ia 
the  present  day,  5,  6 ;  remarks  m  to 
the  probable  mode  of  henefitiof  Ibe 
really  pioas  Ib  France,  6|  7 ;  ^aty  of 
the  agents  of  British  religions  socl«* 
ties,  in  their  intercourse  with  tfa^ 
pioos  agents  of  foreign  societlei)  a- 
roong  the  Romanists,  7,  8 ;  timidity 
of  the  author  in  his  mode  of  treating 
his  subject,  10,  11;  Au  oifecHon  to 
muqfthe  fwtdameHtal  r^guUttwat  f^  ik9 
Bibli  &idely,  12,  13 ;  p^  reeommended 
by  (he  •uthar^  in  dtttrHnUin^  Ike  Saned 
Scripturet,  13;  a  sect  in  France  who 
follow  the  opinions  of  Mad.  de  Stael, 
14;  opinions  of  this  sect,  ib  ;  pro- 
bable advantages  that  would  result 
from  disseminating  a  concise  history 
of  the  church  in  that  country,  during 
the  last  seven  centuries,  16. 

Gottle*s  strictures  on  the  Plymoatb  An- 
tinomians;   see  Antinomians. 

Cromwell,  GodwinU  remarks  Off  kit  dtarac* 
Ur,  204, 5. 

Crowther*s  critical  dissertation  oti  Aets 
xvii.  30.  459,«<*ey.;  ike  attikof^e  opi^ 
nion  of  ike  meming  qf  tke  pmtagOt  453 ; 
*/f  inference,  452,  3  ;  the  tendency  of 
the  passage  a  plea  for  Christian  mis- 
sions, 453. 

Cuooiogham's  sermons,  154,  Heeq, 

Qulomt,femak,  in  India,  <tfcokmring  Ikeir 
nails,  teeikf  ^c.  557. 

0ale*s  tragedies  of  Sopltocles,  translated 
into  English  verse,  289,  at  seq.  ;  Sjs* 
chylus  the  father  of  Greek  tragedy, 
289;    character  of  his   genios  and 
composition,  290;      eonlrast    bthoeen 
JEsdkyhs  and  Sopkoeies,  290,  I  ;  origin 
Sec,  of  Sophocles,  892;  character  of 
his  plays,  ib.;  ike  Iranslator's pf^fatorjf 
remarkt  on  ike  (Edipiu  Tjfrwunis,  293, 4; 
improbability  in  the  ptot  of  this  piece, 
not  noticed  by  the  transhitor,  295  ; 
monostropki€s  fif  ikis  piece,  ib,  ei§eq»  ; 
ike  translaior^s  orHkism  on  ike  (Rkput 
Cthneus^  299,  300 ;  account  of  the 
death  of  (Edipus,  300 ;   eki»roi  odes  <tf 
ikeOdoneus,dO\,  2  ;  iransiaUn^s  pr^n* 
iory  remarks  ioike  Elactrat  302, 3 ;  plot 
of  the  Ch5ephor»  of  JBschylus,  304 ; 
fatalism  the  moral  sentiment  of  the 
Greek  tragedies,  305 ;  th«  doctrine  of 
Dic#,  or  the  retaliation  of  punishment 
lor  crime,  another  obaracter  of  the 
Greek  titegedies,  ib,  ;  invoeation  of  £- 
Ueit;  306,  7  ;  Acr  remonstrante  io  ker 
iuKr,  307, 8  i  character  of  thaAjax^ 


308 ;  faMinaaen  of  ib«  TwcWniM 
doobtfol,  i6.,-  Pfailoetetea  the  noU 
perfect  of  the  author^  tragedies.  t4.  | 
cireuBMtaaoes  of  the  pieces,  and  c»- 
iraeUj  308,  ei  efq. 

Daoiell'a  meteorolugioal  essaya  a»d  ob» 
servatioRS,  133,  «f  seq. ;  prognoatica 
of  Theopbrastoa,  133, 4 ;  meteorology 
aosomce  the  character  of  a  scicBee  by 
the  laboan  of  Saossore,  De  Lac,  Ate* 
134;  important  atmospheric  obsnrva* 
tion  of  Pliay,  ib. ;  author's  experimenta 
to  elucidate  the  relation  of  air  to 
vapoor,  1*6.;  apparatus  oaed  lor  ob« 
taining  with  accnracy  the  dew  point, 
135 1  description  of  the  anther's  bygro- 
metifr,  135,  6 ;  mode  of  usiag  it,  136; 
Ht  appUealion  to  ike  purposes  of  a  mnsffcr 
glass,  137,  8;  best  hours  for  making 
diurnal  observations,  139;  other  snl^ 
jects  treated  of  by  the  author,  14. 

J)artmouik*s  Lard,  notes,  on  BurmePs  Ait* 
ioTfof  kisv»n  lime,  489.  491. 

Dekhaa,  new  arrangements  of  its  tenri- 
toriesi  after  the  late  w<ir,  356,  aea 
India. 

Dibdio'a  library  companion.  417,  et  Mf  . ; 
his  statements  of  the  merits  of  hia 
own  book,  417;  aneedole  of  Mr.  Vfh- 
€oli  attd  tke  Evdqn  ieliers,  418.  9.  s 
BvelynU  Kakaderisan  diseooered,  419  ; 
antbor's  remarks  on  Robert  Hall,  aDd 
the  Eclectic  Review,  4l9, 20;  bis  htgb 
eulogy  of  Hydei  lord  Ciarcodon,  421  ; 
proofs  qf  Ike  iaieni  of  kis  hrdJup  Jbe 
readjf  invention,  422;  the  antbor's  estl<- 
mate  of  Cbamberlaine^s  portraits  from 
Holbein,  422;  reason  far  snpposit^  tkai 
some  qftkem  arefeuikleu,  423. 

Drawing-^oum  of  the  Braxiiiao  ooort, 
defcripticin  of  one,  404. 

Dubois,  the  AbM,  Townley's  answer,  and 
Hough's  reply  to  his  letters.  Si,  ei 
seq. ;  remarks  on  his  position  that  Gud 
has  predeatiuated  the  Hindoos  to  eter- 
nal reprobation,  62;  native  niaai. 
onary   society   at    Serampore,    63 ; 

l/radM/ilmiry  fode^el  GBfciclie,63, 4  ; 
prooft  that  the  ininanca  of  the  Brah- 
mins over  the  minds  of  the  Hindoos  ia 
diminishing,  64,  5;  religioas  pn^Q* 
dices  of  the  Hindoos  shown  to  be  aot 
insurmountable,  65;  fsoiaie  iaAmti- 
cide  abolished  without  producing  any 
dangerous  commotioo,  ib. ;  Ifindbo  db» 
voiees  forbidden  io  drossn  tkemtdoet,  i^  ; 
Brakmini  executed  by  tke  Brititk  magiom 
tracq,  for  esdiing  disturbance,  65,  6  ; 
Bntkndnt  and  Pariaks  stand  in  ike  Cmm 
emd  marck  togctker,  66;  two  »«f^nnci^ 
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«r  'wiioirt  tand   horn  baroiaf  by 
Britath  iotaferenee,  66,  7  ;  meauM  if 
m>mm  fuHktr  itmoviUkau  upon  aneknt 
wagn^  48,    9;    eMeUsni   mtedoU  qf 
SuartZf  73  ;  proceediogt  of  the  Bomui 
Catiiolie  mitiioDnriet,  iL  and  note  4 
JSmdn  mftUm  odmiit  ^  bloody  imrifkn, 
71;  jjfMctflMM  o/a  /raiifiMioK  ^iA*  AtAfr^ 
4K)Con^  fo  f  A#/o«lf  pf  the  Abbe  Duboit  flip 
€i  sgq.  ;  further  expontre  of  the  Abba's 
caitmiaiet,  74;   state  of  the  achooU 
for   HifMlooSy   ih;   ike  popa^ian  qf 
Ghriffianiljy  in  Briiitk  IntHOf  an  un^- 
reftoe  dMy  on  the  £ati  India  Cbmpanyf 
75,  Haq.;    testimony  of  the  author 
in  refereoce  to  the  pracUcability  of 
the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos,  in  op* 
poaltion  to  the  opinion  of  the  Abb6 
Dabois,  78. 

Duncan's  Traveto  through  part  of  tJte 
United  SUtes  and  Canada,  in  1818, 
and  1819,  79,  el  eeq, ;  rmvM  qf  Ids  ob' 
oervalunUf  79 ;  Ike  two  motl  fornddabh 
evils  wilk  wkkk  America  kas  to  contend^ 
00 ;  demorakuHg  infinenee  of  Ike  slave 
tjftUm^  on  tke  wkole  popfdation  eawtng 
wki»k  it  preuiikf  80, 1  ;  eeU  qf  unhersai 
sttjffege,  81;  aytkor'i  opinion  qf  tke 
cause  of  tke  general  u^ferioriUf  of  Aeie^ 
rieen  literalaref  Sfe,  88 ;  ckarader  qf  tke 
Norfk  Ameriam  reosete,  and  of  the  sci- 
entific jonmal,  83;  Aetenca^  unioer* 
sUies  suetes^ful  rivals  of  ike  Scot€k,  ih, ; 
rare  instences  qf  dtspatek  in  printings 
64. 

CorM,  Ae  urn,  Jh.  Ckabmers  on  tke  nuti" 

rinlism  qf  tl,  166,  et  Mf  • 
Egyptians,  ancient,  their  hieroglyphic 

system,  &g.  330,  etseq.i  see  Cham* 

pollion,  &c. 
Ervstianism,  remarks  on,  908,  et  seq, 
Exp^adiiore,  rural,  Slaoey'«  essay  on 

the  beneficial  direction  of,  464,  et  seq, 

Fairfax,  Lord,  Godwin's  character  of, 

S04,5. 
fbolpatks^  eoUe  feli  by  Ike  poor^  from  tke 

bod  state  of  tkem,  467  ;  footpalks  ekemtd 

be  made  on  Ike  nortk  or  tke  east  side  qf 

ike  roodf  468. 
Forestf  BruMiAan,  deetripiwn  of  oar,  391 ; 

ike  animttl population  qf  ti,  392. 

CSambold's  works,  with  introductory  essay 

by  Thomas  Erakine,  541. 
Gurdtn,  tke  peestmVs  egeelknt  kint  ton' 

cening  it^  473. 
GcMlwin's  history  of  the  common-wealth 

«f  England,  fcc«  ]93t  et  sey^f  cAo- 


metif  qfAe  nwnio»«nliEt!«*iani,  1 94»  5i 
Sir  Edmard  Coke,  195,  6  ;  flippancy  of 
Mr.  Hume's  remarks  on  Hampden, 
Pyai,  &c.  196, 7 ;  Itit  ckerge  against  tke 
parliamentary  preaekert  disproved,  197; 
character  of  Hampden,  ib, ;  baseness 
and  impolicy  of  Charles's  abandon- 
ment of  Strafford,  i98 ;  Mr.  Fox's  re- 
marka  on  Strafford,  i5.;  author's 
opinion  of  Archbishop  Laud,  199; 
autkor*e  eccotaU  of  Ike  independents^ 
800;  on  tke  different  forms  of  ckurek 
government,  201,  8;  further  account  of 
tke  independenti,  i&, ;  on  Erastianism, 
208,  el  seq.;  cluwaetert  qf  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell,  804,  5. 

Gooernment,  Ckiirek,  Godwin's  remarks  on 
different  kinds  qf,iOl,%. 

Graham's^  Maria,  jonroal  of  a  Voyage 
to  Brazil,  385,  et  sey, 

Greece  in  1883  and  1 884,  by  Col.  L.  SUn* 
hope,  475,  et  eey, ;  the  author  goes  to 
Greece  as  ageut  of  the  Greek  com- 
mittee, 475 ;  state  qf  portiet  in  Greece, 
476;  leaders  of  tke  three  parties,  and 
tkeir  tkarocters,  i6.  ;  acconnt  of  tke  ««e- 
esdive  body,  477  ;  <Ae  legislaiive  body,  ik. ; 
prefects,  i, ;  primates,  478 ;  state  qftke 
Gretk  ekxuek,  ib, ;  the  author's  remarks 
on  the  Greek  navy,  478. 

Guttemburgb,  junior,  the  inventor  of 
printing,  368. 

— — —  senior,  produced  the  first 
printed  book,  368. 

Hall's  extracts  from  a  joarnal  written  on 
the  coast  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Mexico, 
in  the  years  1880,  81 ,  88,  40,  et  sey,; 
object  of  the  voyage,  41 ;  appearance 
of  Cape  Horn,  ib.  ,*  Bay  of  Valparaiso^ 
t^  ,*  state  of  political  feeUng  among  tke 
lowtr  orders  qf  tke  Ckilians,  48,  ^c.  ex- 
pedition from  Buenos  Ay  res  against 
the  royalists  of  Peru,  44 ;  ckaracter  qf 
San  Martin,  44, 5 ;  battle  of  Maypo, 
and  restoration  of  independence  to 
Chili,  45 ;  San  Martin  appointed  to  com* 
mend  tke  liberating  army  qf  Peru,  ik.  j 
Lord  Cochrane  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Chilian  navy,  46 ;  ad- 
mirable  wUr^idity  qfseme  Britisk  seamen 
under  kis  lordskip,  in  tke  port  of  CaUao, 
46,  7;  description  of  a  buU-figkt,  at 
JjMQ,  47,  8  ;  anecdote  iUustratioe  of  tke 
progress  ^education  in tkis country,  48  ; 
alight  sketch  of  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Iturbide,  49. 

Hampden,  his  character,  197. 

Harris's  natural  history  of  the  bible,  &c. 
454,  et  sey, ;  remark  on  the  arraugeawot 
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of  Hie  Work,  456 ;  &n  Adam^t  naming 
the  animaU,  456, 7;  Hifficalties  on  this 
subject  examined,  ib. ;  on  the  Mosaical 
cHstrnction  of  animals  Soto  clean. and 
unclean,  459 ;  tke  author* topinim  (^  the 
immediate  and  primary  intention  of  the 
iatOf  ib,  el  seq. ;  metrical  catalogue  of  tke 
birds  forbidden  to  be  eaten,  462 ;  diet  qf 
John  the  Baptist,  469 ;  author's  mistake 
respecting  the  droniedaryt  t^. 
Heber's  whole  works  and  fife  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  17,  et  teg. ;  arrangement,  &c. 
of  the  present  work,   1 8  $  some  re- 
marks on  the  Rev.  H.  K.  Bonney's 
life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,   1«,  19;  cAo- 
raeterof  Dr.  Howland  Taylor,  the  martyr, 
90,  21 ;  Jeremy  Tayhr  enters  at  a  coUega 
sizar,  81  ;  great  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  respect  to  the  intervals  between 
the  domestics  and  the  other  menders  of  a 
family t  31 ;   authorU  remarks  on  some 
^estions  connected  with  the  dissenting 
controversy,  32,'efMy. ;  obiections  to 
his  statements,  24, 5  ;  letter  qf  Jeremy 
Taylor  to  Extelyn,  on   the  death  qf  two 
children,  25,  6 ;  on  Jeremy  Taylor  as 
s  writer,  26;  objections  to  the  pre- 
sent arrangement  of  his  works,  26, 7 ; 
character  of  his  life  of  Christ,  27 ; 
proved  not  to  be  a  translation  of  a 
foreign  work,  t6, ;  his  quaint  description 
qf  the  journey  of  the   f^rgin  Mary  to 
see  her  cousin  ERzabeth,  28 ;    on  the 
names  qf  Jesus,  28,  9;  his  work  en- 
titled. Christian  Consolations,  29, 30  { 
character  of  his  sermons,  30 ;  author's 
remarks  on  the  style  of  preaching  at,  and 

{trior  to  the  time  qf  Tayhr,  30,  1  ;  T|iy- 
or's  sermons  deficient  in  regard  to 
clear  views  of  evangelical  doctrine, 
31 ;  extract  Ubistrative  of  his  wild,  exrw 
tive  style,  31,  2  ;  just  sarcasm  of  Dr. 
South  00  his  style,  32,  3 ;  literary 
character  of  South,  33  ;  TaylmU  ex- 
ordium to  his  sermon  on  the  validity  of  a 
deoth-bed  repenlttnce,  33,  4;  contro- 
vervy  between  Taylor  and  Jeanes,  35 ; 
his  casaistical  writings,  ib, ;  abuse  of 
auricular  confession,  36 ;  character 
and  style  of  his  casuistical  writings, 
37,  et  seq, ;  his  remarks  on  *  probable 
arguments,*  38;  authov*s  opinion  qf  hit 
*  huctor  dubitantimHt*  39. 

Rervey's  Australia,  &c.  567,  et  teq.^ 
extract,  568, 9 ;  the  terenade,  ib. 

Hieroglyphics,  Egyptian,  see  Cbam- 
poUioD,  &c. 

Hill's,  Rev.  Noah,  sermons,  154,  el  seq, ; 
ike  tathof^s  remarks  on  preaching,  170 ; 
iub}«t9  qf  the  present  series  qfdttcounes. 


171;  eondw^g  appid  in  « lersio*  an  m 
general  fast,  ib,  et  seq,  ^  on  the  man  taho 
hath  not  made  God  his  strength,  173,  v€ 
seq, ;  extract  from  a  sermon  on  an  **  oki 
disciple,'*  175,  6. 
Hinton's  biographical  portraiture  of  the 
late  Rev.  J.  Hinton,  266,  et  seq, ;  ibra/ 
peculiarities  altaehing  to  Oi^rd,  as  tkm 
station  qf  a  dissenting  church,    267; 
state  qf  the  church  when  Mr,  H,  wider'- 
took  tke  charge,  ib, ;  his  statement  oftkm 
result  of  his   practical  tabottrs  nfier   a 
ministry  of  thiriy-six  years,  268 ;    iwi^- 
qttivoctil    indications     of    his    genuinm 
spirituality,    269;     difficulties    occa* 
sioned  by  the    constttuiion   of    the 
church  as  being  composed  of  pertoiis 
differing  On  the  subject  of  baptism, 
970,71;  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
strict  communion,  272,  3;    hostility 
from  persons  inimical  to  evangelical  rr- 
ligion,  273,  4 ;  courage  of  Mr.  Hintom 
in  a  case  of  imminent  danger,  274,  5. 

*  Historyes  of  Troye,'  the  first  book 
printed  in  the  English  language,  370. 

Holbein,  Chamberlain^ s portraits  from,  svo- 
son  for  supposing  that  some  of  them  are 
faithUss,  422,  3. 

Horn,  Cape,  its  appearance,  41. 

Hough's  reply  to  the  lettere  of  the  Abb£ 
Dubois,  &c.  61,  et  seq, 

*  How  it  strikes  a  stranger*  440,  et  seq» 
Hyde,  Lord  Clarendon,  proqfs  qf  his  talent 

for  ready  invention,  421. 

Independents,  GodwUCs  remarks  om  them, 
201,2. 

India  and  the  Malwa,  kc,  1 15,  W  seq,  ; 
remarks  on  the  two  different  systejns 
of  administration,  lately  in  operation 
in  British  India,  115;  hasty  sketch  of 
the  Brit  sh  wars  in    India,  116,  17; 
description  of  the  Thugs,  a  predatory  people 
qf  central  India,  118;    provinces  de- 
scribed by  the  author,  119;  extent  of 
Malwa  proper,  ib. ;  its  history  and  ge- 
ography, &c.  120 ;  singular  history  of 
Madbajee  Sindia,  ib,,  et  seq. ;  Dowlet 
Row  Sindia,  122;   family  of  Holkar, 
122,  3  ;  admirable  administratioa  of 
Ahalya  Baie,  a  female,   123,  et  seq. ; 
account  of  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar,  125, 
the  period  of  trouble,  1 27  ;  Ameer  Khan, 
leader  of  the  Pindarrieif,  127, 8;  tragi* 
col  death  of  the  beauttful  princess  iff 
Odeypoor,  128,  9 ;  administration  and 
death  of  Toolsah  Ba4e,  129;  short  ac- 
count of  the  Puar  family,  130 ;  origin 
and  history  of  the  rajahs  of  Bhopa),  t&. 
et  seq. ;  Zatim  Singh,  regeni  of  Kotak^ 
139,3;  texture  of  the  Aiiglo*IiMli«o  go- 
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vnnm^iitin  tndia,  3AA ;  ctrcumflUoces 
that  haTe  tended  to  produce  the  pre- 
■ent  enlarged  state  of  British  India, 
f&- ;  its  late  dangerous  state  from  the 
Pindarries,  ib, ;  military  force  of  these 
fineebootersy  ib,;   place  of  their  resi- 
dence, ib. ;  their  irruption  into  Gozerat 
and  Bengal,  ib, ;  native  powers  in  sub- 
adiary  alliance  with  the  British,  344^ 
provisions  of  this  alliance,  345}  in- 
sincerity of  the  Peishwahy  ib,  ;  dis- 
position of  other   princes  protected 
but  not  subsidized  (towards  the  British, 
ik.  i  states  not  connected  l>y  alliance 
with  the  Briti8b,r6.;  disposition  of  their 
chiefs,  ib, ;  instrootions  to  expel  the 
Pindarries  from  Malwa,  346;  neees^ 
iiig  <lf  a  controliing  power  in  central  /a- 
dia,  tb, ;  measures  pursued  by  the  Mar- 
quess Hastings,  347;  he  advances  to 
SScindiah's  capital,  ib, ;  dissolution  of 
the  Pindarree  force,  348;   revolt  of 
the  Peishwa  and  defection  of  the  Nag- 
poor  Rajah,  ib, :  hostile  proceedings 
of  the  Poonah  Mabrattas,   348,  9; 
niuation  of  Poonah^  349 ;  engagement 
near  Kirkee,  349,  50 ;    retreat  of  the 
Peishwa  and  surrender  of   Poonah, 
351 ;  hostile  conduct  of  the  Nagpoor 
Rajahy  t^. ;  sitwdkm  of  ike  rettdency^ 
ih, ;  commencement  of  hosliUtieSf   352  ; 
dangerou*  eUde  <J  the  company^t  forces, 
d5S,  3;  8ucc«ssful  gallantry  of  the 
troops   nnder  Capt.  Fitzgerald,  ib.  i 
surrender  and  deposition  of  the  Rajah, 
354 ;  remarks  on  the   correctness  of 
their  proceedings  agaiost  the  Peishwa 
and  the  Rajah,  ih,  ;  defeat  of  Holkar 
at  MebeiUpoor,  355 ;    utter  destruc- 
tion of  the  Pindarrees,  356 ;  new  ar- 
rangement of  the   territories  o^  the 
deposed  chiefs,  ib,;  remarks  on  the 
justice  and    policy    of  them,    357; 
general   reflections  on    the    present 
state  of  India,  358 ;  battle  of  Mekeid- 
foor^oideteribed  by  Mr.  WoUosey  529 ; 
s/j  sueeeti  owing  to  the  bravery  of  Sir 
Jokm  Malcolm  f  ib. ;  eopture  of  the  fort 
of  Talnier  by  Sir  'Diomas  Hitlopf  530, 
31 ;  execution    <^  the  KiUedar,  531  ; 
no  adequate  justification  of  this  tragi- 
cal event  as  yet  given,  ib.  ;  question 
relative  to  the  mode  of  government  to 
be  adopted   in  the  present  enlarged 
state  of  our  Indian  empire,  ih.;  Lord 
Wellesley's    plan   of  subsidiary    al- 
liances, ib.  :  remarks  qf  S.r  John  Mal^ 
€olm  on  our  present  condition^    539 ; 
tbc  vising  formidable  opposition  to  the 
efforts  of  Christian  Missionariet,  533; 


plao  of  Mr.  Wallace  to  locate  the 
converted  Hindoos  on  the  waste  lands, 
ib, ;  instances  of  the  braoery  qf  the  Ar- 
tugnese  in  India,  534,  5 ;  M.  Say*s  re- 
marks on  the  erroneous  opinions  pre- 
valent respecting  India,  535;  subility 
of  the  British  power  in  India,  against 
any  European  invader,536;  his  opinion 
of  the  probable  permanency  of  British 
supremacy  in  India,  537 ;  monument 
erected  to  the  memory  qf  Mr.  Cieulsmdf 
by  the  governor  general  and  cottneit  of 
Bengal,  538. 

Indian,  Amerieen^  ^raeter  qf,  395,  6; 
their  general  habittf  ib, 

Innes's  Christian  ministry,  538,  et  seq. ; 
author's  design  in  the  present  work, 
539  ;  extract  from  Baxter,  440. 

Institution,  African,  eighteenth  report 
of  the  directors  of  it,  875,  et  «ey.  ; 
progress  of  the  schools  at  Cape  Coast, 
S76  ;  improoement  of  the  colony  at  Sierra 
Leone,  ib,  ;  remarks  on  the  rmhealthincu 
of  the  climate,  277 ;  inerease  of  trade 
vmth  the  interior,  ib, ;  lucrative  trade  ia 
gold,  ib, ;  improeementcf  the  colony  since 
the  aboUtioH  of  the  slene  trade,  ih,; 
horrible  details  of  the  slave  trade,  as 
still  connived  at  by  France,  Spisin, 
and  Portugal,  278;  combination  a- 
mong  them  to  put  to  death  every  Eng- 
lish officer  belonging  to  the  navy  wba 
might  fall  into  their  bands,  879; 
course  of  the  Bameel,  or  Bahr^al-Nil, 
880. 

Jeanes,  Henry,  his  controversy  with 
Jeremy  Taylor,  &c.  35. 

Jews,  their  strong  attachment  to  the 
land  of  their  fathers,  839 ;  obstacles 
to  their  conversion  diminiriied,  841 ; 
estimate  of  their  number  in  different 
countries,  860,  et  seq,  s  none  in  Cy- 
prus; reason  of  it,  864;  See  Wolf's 
missionary  journal. 

Johnson's  printer's  instrocter,  &c.  366, 
et  seq,  ;  hook  madness,  367 ;  acooant 
uf  the  Author,  368;  Outtemburgh, 
junior,  the  inventor  of  printing,  Gat- 
teinburgh,  senior,  produced  the  first 
printed  book,  ib, ;  reflecUone  on  the  art 
of  printing,  868,  9;  caution  of  the  first 
printers,  369^  poHey  of  the  priests,  A, ; 
Caxton  the  first  printer  in  England, 
370;  *Tlie  Historyes  of  Troye,'  the 
first  book  printed  in  English,  ib, ;  the 
printer^s  instructions  in  regard  to  pointSf 
372, 3 ;  Dr,  Hunter^s  remarks  upon  the 
punctuation  of  copy  for  thepreup  373  4 
reatorifcx  upon  easting  off  copy,  ihm  ;  on. 
unintelligihle  writing,  374  j  comeelMg, 
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374 ;  Upon  itereotype  and  macbiiM 
prioting,  373. 

Joboion's  sketches  of  Indian  field 
sports,  55S,  el  teq. ;  disingenuous 
quotation  from  Sir  Win.  Jones,  in- 
tended to  shew  the  ineipediency  of 
sending  missions  to  India,  554 :  the 
field  sports  of  India,  practised  by  the 
Mahommedao  natives,  555 ;  Skecanktt 
a  ion  Hindoo  auie.  Hue  hy  aOehing 
Hrdg,  karet,  S^e,  ib. :  mode  qf  taking 
iJbMy  356;  detmptian  ttf  ike  Pariaks^ 
sk  i  femak  autonu  of  eoiouring  their 
kandif  noHs,  eye  bromt,  and  ieetk,  557. 

John  the  baptist,  remariis  on  bis  diet, 
463. 

Jones's  charge  delivered  to  the  clergy 
of  the  archdeaconry  of  Merioneth, 
190. 

Judaism,  said  to  be  the  most  rarely  ab» 
jured  of  all  religions,  940. 

Kalendariom,  Evelyn's^  discovered  by 
Mr.  Upcott,  419. 

Kdth*s  sketch  of  the  evidence  of  pro- 
phecy, 185,  et  teq, ;  great  importance 
of  the  evidence  of  Christisnity  sop- 
plied  by  prophecy,  185 ;  propkeey 
equioalent  to  a  miraelef  186 ;  subjects 
of  the  prophecies  treated  of  in  this 
work,  186. 

Kempis's,  Thomas  A,  imitation  of 
Christ,  translated  by  Payne,  and  in- 
troductory essay  by  Or.  Chalmers, 
541,  etteq, 

LUeratare,  Ameriean,  reuse  qf  He  general 
in/erioriijf,  fy<  88. 

LooRf,  email,  to  the  poor,  great  importanee 
qf  ikem,  469. 

London,  imprettiont  of  Mr,  Burke  on  kis 
firtt  outlisf  il,  317. 

London  and  Paris,  417,  et  eeq, ;  design 
of  the  work,  t6.  ;  dber^ioa  qf  a  ekU- 
drent*  '  bai  eottumi,*  448 ;  mode  of  con- 
ducting  ike  Pariiiaa  '  eoireet,*  449,  50  ; 

5eHerM  effect  qf  Parieian  toeiein  on  tke 
?iig/i«il,  451. 
Lowtb,  Dr.  on  the  origin  of  scripture 

parallelisms,  360. 
Lyon's  private  joamal  of  the  Heckia, 
during  the  recent  voyage  of  discovery, 
98,<iM9. 

Malcolm's  memoir  of  central  India,  in- 
cluding Malwa  and  the  adjoining  pro- 
vinces, 115,  etaeq. 

Malwa,  proper,  its  extent,  1 19,  d  le;. 

Manual,  the  bible  teactaer%  Part  lU.  by 
Mrs.  Sherwood,  376,  et  eeq, 

Manh'f^  Dr.  ooane  of  lectoreai  fco. 


Parti  V.  VI.  Vn.  906,  «l  Mf. ;  Hie- 
tary  qualifications  of  the  author^  907  ; 
on  the  term  *  autkentic,*  ib. ;  the  au- 
thor's mode  of  treating  the  subject  of 
authenticity,  in  reference  to  the  sa- 
cred  writings,  908  ;    kie  reaeone  fair 
adopting  tkis  mode,  908,  9  ;  the  his- 
torical evidence  for  the  authentielty, 
&c.   909;    credibility  of   the    New 
Testament,  910;  the  books  that  we 
now  possess  as  the  works  of  die  evan- 
gelists  and  apostles,   were  actually 
composed  by  them,  ib;   tke  oerraet 
notion  qf  integrUf,  ag  related  to  crvdii- 
bililif,  ib, ;  remarh  on  I  Jokn  5,  7  ;  high 
qualifications  of  the  writers  of  the  Dew 
testament,  91 1  ;  lAe  aetiont  aecribed  to 
our  Saviour  could  not  kaoe  been  raeorded, 
if  titep  kad  not  been  trm,  919,   13; 
question    of    mirsdes     oonsidered» 
913;   definitions  of  a  miracle,  t4.; 
character    of   the  mimcles   of  the 
new  testament,  313,  14;  Humtfeargju^ 
mmi   againet   miraelet,    914;     Biiiep 
MarA't  replg,  914,  15;  reply  of  Pa. 
ley,  915;   the  term   anthentic    sot 
applicable  to  all  the  books  of  the  old 
testament,  916 ;  all  the  Hebrew  scrip- 
tures as  they  existed  in  the  time  of 
our  Siaviour,  received  the  sanction  of 
his  authority,  a&. ;  the  Jews  did  noi 
comipt  the  old  testament  writings,  iii; 
remaining  subjects  to  be  treatad  by 
the  bishop,  917. 
Martin,  Sao,   his  character,  44,  5  ;  fe-^ 
stores  independence   to  Chili,    45; 
^pointed  to  eommend  tke  Uk^ruHngagmf 
of  Aitr,  sk 
Martios's  travels  in  Brazil,  3859  ei  ssf.  ; 

see  Brazil. 
Martyn's,  Henry*  twenty  senii0Bs»  154, 

etteq, 
Matthewet's  last  military  operstiooa  of 
Qeneral  Riego^  tec  381,  et  «sf . ;  oe- 
connt  qf  tke  final  defeat  qf  Rieg^efinet^ 
389 ;  capture  and  death  of  the  Oomc 
ral,  i6» 
Maximilian's,  Prince,  traTolt  in  Bmstl. 

«'oo,  <v  eeq, 
Meheidpoor,  battle  of,  as  deacribed  bj 

Mr.  WalUoe»  355,  599;  see  India. 
Ministry,  Christiao,  by  W.  Inoes^  538» 

et  sff . 
Miracles,  question  of,  considered,  913  ^ 
definition  of  a  miracle,  ib,$  Buana^a 
eargumeni  ogauut^  9l4;  nplg  to  it, 
914,  15. 
MoQtpcusier,  memoir  of  the  duka  nf» 
writUn  by  himseif,  497,  «f  eeq, ; 
ing  ecene  betwoen  tke  autkor  ami  Ue 
fatker,  tke  duke  ^  Orlmmtf  4Sn  I 
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•tiiMions  bebavioor  at  the  trial  of 
Loois  XVI.  428;  the  author  serves 
iiiider  Kelierioann,  16. ;  is  imprisoned 
with  hi«  father,  brother,  fcc  at  Mar- 
seiitesy  lA. «  Mi  iudkrout  dtaroeitr  of 
tfw  Ptinee  of  Conli,  428, 9  ;  iheir  Urrort 
duringHmr  impriMonmeftl^i^O ;  narroso^ 
neap€  being  wwisMrtd  in  firitont  431 ; 
are  released  and  embark  for  America, 
ib. 

Morell'8  Christian  stewardship,  S80,  ei 
fcf.  ;  era  of  the  origin  of  dissenting 
colleges,  281  ;  the  first  pastors  of  the 
disseotiog  churches,  were  university 
men,  ib, ;  9uiho/*s  viam  of  the  mered 
^fiet  0/  *  eUwardf*  #c.  ib,iiit  konnurabU 
mtmt,  282. 

Morgagni  on  the  seats  and  causes  of 
diseasoi  ioTestigaled  by  anatomy, 
978,  9. 

Mortimer's  leetores  on  the  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  154.  ciMf. 

Hunter's  narrative  of  the  convenion 
and  death  of  Count  Struensee,  for- 
merly prime  minister  of  Denmark, 
570 ;  character  of  the  work  by  the  late 
Mr.  Rennel,  the  editor,  ib, ;  the  eount't 
dedarafiiM  of  kit  infidel  creed,  571  ;  Ju- 
diekMU  conduct  ^Mtinter,  572  ;  change 
in  the  conduct  and  religious  opinions 
of  the  count,  573 ;   his  death,  ib, 

Mutilatioos  practised  among  savage 
tribes,  remarks  on  them,  401,  ei  My. 

Kavy,  Greek,  Col.  Stanhope's  remarks 

on  it,  478. 
^  Now  and  Tlhfli,'  by  Miss  Jane  Taylor, 

444,  #<  icy. 

Odei^oor,  primeets  of,  aeeoMnt  qfkortfogi* 

eai  death,  128,9. 
Onsha^e,  epmker,  noiet  on  bishop  BumePi 

preaching f  494;  hit  characUr  ej  Smift, 

497. 
Owen's  strictures  on   the   Rev.  E.  T. 

Vaoghan*s    sermon   entitled   <*   God 

the  Doer  of  all  things,"  508,  etteq. 

Parallelisma  of  the  Scriptures,  see  Boy'a 
Tactica  Sacra* 

Park's  concise  ezpositioQ  of  the  apoca« 
lypac,  &c.  339,  et  teq, ;  pecoliarity  of 
the  author's  mode  of  regarding  the 
apocalypse,  340;  hie  explamaiion  of 
thepouruig  out  ^thotixihoiid,  340,  41. 

Parry's  journal  of  a  second  voyage  fi>r 
the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage, 
iuk  98,  «l  aef,i  perilous  navigatioa 
after  leaving  .Whiter  Islaad,  98; 
dmgtmut  silmHim  ^thi  Btdttf  98,  9; 


various  improvements,  &&  adopted 
Sn  fitting  out  the  vessels  for  the  voyage, 
99,  100;  the  eipedition  leaves  the 
Kore,  100;  arrives  jfi  Resolution 
Island,  ib. ;  Capt.  Lyon's  description 
of  the  Eskimaux,  ib. ;  their  duncing, 
SCc,  100,  1 ;  accuracy  of  Capt  Mid- 
dleton'4  observations,  &c,  respecting 
Repi)l<e  bay,  and  Southampton  Is- 
land substantiated,  101 ;  Gore  bay  and 
Lyon  inlet,  102 ;  ships  take  up  their 
winter  station,  102;  Capt.  Pnrry^$  re* 
Jleetiont  on  his  no§age  up  to  that  period, 
ib.£  arrangements  for  passing  the 
winter,  ib. ;  beautiful  appearance  qf  the 
Aurora  BoreaUs,  103,  4  ;  first  visit  of 
the  Eftkinianx,  104;  interesting  ducrip' 
Hon  of  Iligliuk,  a  female  Etkimmtx,  105  ; 
the  ships  resume  their  voyage,  106; 
their  access  to  the  polar  sea  prevented 
by  a  barrier  of  old  ice,  ib.  ;  take  up 
their  second  winter  quarters,  ib*  ^ 
farther  description  of  the  Eskimaux, 
ib. ;  instancet  of  their  excetme  gluttony, 
106  ;  their  se(f  complaeentjff  Sf.;  their 
dexterity  in  managing  iheir  tledget  and 
their  doge,  109 ;  curiout  detail  of  their 
tuperstitiont,  110,  el  acq.  $  appearance 
of  the  scurvy  among  the  crew,  113; 
return  of  the  vessels,  ib. 

Pharoahs,  monuments  of  them,  list  o^ 
337. 

Pindarrees,  war  against  them,  and  their 
complete  dispersion,  342;  see  India. 

Plain  in  Bratil  deseribid,  with  the  variout 
animalt  that  people  it,  394. 

Poonah,  its  situation  described,  349;  see 
India. 

Preaching,  extemporaneous.  Ware's 
hints  on  it,  282,  et  teq. 

Princep's  political  and  military  trans- 
actions of  British  India,  under  the  ad« 
ministration  of  the  Marquess  of  Hast- 
ings, 342,  &c.;  See  India. 

Printing,  reflections  on  the  art  of,  368, 
9. 

Printing,  despatch  in,  curiout  aeeowU  qf, 
84. 

Prior's  life  of  Burke,  312,  ei  teq. ;  cha- 
racter of  Mr*  Burke's  writing*.  314  ; 
his  early  life,  ib,  ;  extract  from  Shackle' 
ton^t  account  of  him,  313,  14  ;  enters 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  315  ;  his  im- 
pretsiont  onfrst  coming  to  l/>ndon,  316^ 
el  seq, ;  his  *  wu^caiion  qf  natural  to* 
ciely,*  318,  19 ;  Dr.  Johnson's  estimate 
of  bis  essay  on  the  sublime.  &c.  319  9 
accompanies  tingte-speeched  HamiltoQ 
to  Ireland,  320;  hie  attuchmeni  to  chU' 
flfrM^  320,  21;    receives  a  pcosioi^ 

C 


INDEX. 


9f  1  $  npttae  bHmum  kim  ondBomUhn, 
it.  ;  meanness  of  Hamilton,  aud  fata 
of  the  pension,  321,  8 ;  sUUt  ofpoiiikt 
and  parliet  at  this  period,  392;  he 
patronises  Barry,  the  painter,  323 ; 
becomes  secretary  to  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,  and  takes  a  seat  in  the 
Commons'  House,  for  Wendover,  ib, ; 
Dr.  Johosoo*s  opinion  of  his  rising  po- 
litical character,  ib,  ;  kis  admirable  ad- 
vire  to  Barry ,  324,  tt  teq  ;  proof  of  kit 
tolenmeeon  matters  of  r^igious  belief ^ 
327  ;  he  introduces  Dr,  Priestley  to  the 
priey  council  chamber ,  328 ;  his  scanty 
income  and  rigid  economy ,  328,  9 : 
death  of  his  son,  and  consequent  de- 
cline of  bis  own  health,  329;  his 
death,  ib, ;  his  letter  to  the  heredHary 
prince  of  IVurtemburg^  vtilh  o  present  of 
his  letter  on  a  regicide  peace,  329,  30. 

Prophect,  Keith's  sketch  of  the  evidence 
of,  185,  etseq. 

Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  143  ;  splendour  of 
the  cathedral  and  the  high  altar,  143,  4* 

Furies,  Indians  on  the  Parahyba,^escrip' 
tian  of  them,  397,  et  seq,  ;  devour  their 
Rlau^htered  enemies,  399. 

Pyramids  qf  the  sun  and  moon,  in  Mexico, 
147,  et  $eg. 

Religions  aorl  denominations,  Williams*i 
dictionary  of,  380,  et  teq. 

Review,  Korlh  American,  Us  kigh  character, 
83.4. 

Rhine,  its  appearance  at  Leyden,  564. 

Riego's  last  military  operations,  Mat- 
thewes's  account  of,  381 ,  e<  seq, 

Romaine's  life,  walk,  and  triumph  of 
faith,  with  introductory  essay,  by  Dr. 
Chalmers,  541,  e/  seq^ 

Sabbath,  a,  among  the  monntainSy  a 
poem,  85.  6 ;  extract,  86. 

,  Christian,  duty  of  the  magis- 
trates to  put  down  buying  aud  selUng 
on  that  day,  471,  2. 

Sacrifices,  bloody,  admitted  by  the  Hin- 
doo system,  71. 

Say  on  the  risey  progress,  and  probable 
results  of  the  British  dominions  in 
India,  526  ;  see  India. 

Scriptures,  Hebrew,  as  they  existed  in 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  received  the 
sanction  of  his  authority,  216. 

Serenade,  a  poem,  569. 

Shecarries,  a  low  Hindoo  caste,  employed  ta 
catching  birds,  and  wild  cmimats,  556,  7. 

Sherwood's,  Mrs.,  bible  teacher's  ma- 
noal.  Part  III.,  &c.  376i  at  aeq  :  eX" 
trod  iOuttraHpoiff  tha  plan  of  the  work, 
377. 

Jirrra  Leont,  tn^rvoamtnt  qf  tht  coJbiqf 


there,  276;  remnrh  m  A§  tinkitUdii^if 
oftheclisnnte,'i'Jt. 
Slaney's  essay  on  the  benefieial  direction 
of  rural   expenditure,  464,   et  My.; 
contents  of  the  work,  464, 5 ;  remarks 
on  profitable  and  beneficial  expendi- 
ture, 465 ;  the  rich  should  not  seek 
out  profitable  channels  of  expeodi* 
tore,  ib.  ;  expenditure  in  fanning,  bf 
the  rich,  for  profit,  not  benefieisd  to 
the    community,  465,  6;   on  Ibreit 
trees,  and  those  which  are  not  indige- 
nous  to  Britain,  406;  s^fferent  effleei 
between  the  building  of  new  cottages^  and 
the  improving  (^f  old  ones,  467  ;  eviit  to 
the  peasantry  from  the  6ad  siate^mf  the 
foot  paths,  467,  8 ;  proper  ntk  qf  the 
road  for  making  foot  pathi,  468 ;  neces- 
sity for  providing  regular  employment 
for  the  poor,  468,  9 ;  great  importnnee 
^  smalt  loans  to  the  poor,  469 ;  amoae- 
ments  for  the  poor,  470 ;  on  sundajf 
sports,  470,  1 ;  duty  of  the  magistrate 
to  put  down  open  buying  and  selling 
on  the  Christian  Sabbath,  471.  2;  the 
author*s  excellent  remark  on  the  pensenU^e 
«    garden,  472;  capability  of  the  wealthy- 
manufacturer  to  promote  the  comfort 
and  melioration   of  the  poor,    473 ; 
means  possessed  by  the  members  and 
bearers  of  Christian  societies,  ih. 
Slave,  the,  and  other  poems,  187,  et  eeq.  ; 
Slave-trade,  as  still  carried  on  bv   the 
French,    Spanish,    and    Portugneae* 
horrible  deUils  of  it,  978. 
Society,  a  native  missionary,  at  Scvmm- 
pore,  63  ;  Hindoo  literary,  at  Calcotta, 
63,4. 
Society,  Parisian,  its  general  efict  on  the 

EngliiA  visitants ,  45 1 . 
Soirees,  Parisian,  mode  of  coodocting 

them,  449, 50. 
Spix's  travels  in  Brazil,  fce.  385,  et  eeq.g 

see  Brazil. 
Spurts,  Geld,  sketches  of,  in  India,  553 » 

et  seq. 
Sports,  Sunday,  for  the  poor,  remarks  on 

them,  470,  1. 
Stanhope's,  Col.   Leicester,  Greece,  in 

1823,  24,  475,  et  seq. ;  see  Greece. 
Stanzas  on  visiting   Cowper*s    garden 
and  summer-house,  at  OIney,  446,  7, 
Stewardship,  the  Christian,  MoreU's  dis-^ 

course  on  the  nature  uf  it,  280,  et  eeq, 
Stonard's  commentary  on  (bevisioa  of 
Zechariah,  the  prophet,  406,  et  eef.  g 
political  complexion  of  some  lale  cs* 
positions  of  the  prophecies,  406 ;  apirit 
of  the  present  work,  407;  parts  of  the 
prophecies  treated  of  by  the  aatbor^ 
407,  8|  natore  of  the  fition,  408  ^ 


